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Survival of Tubercle Bacilli in Various Sewage 
Treatment Processes 

I. Development of a Method for the Quantitative Recovery of 
Mycobacteria From Sewage 

By David Pramer, B.S., Hovhannes Heukelbkian, Ph.D., 
and Robert A. Ragotzkie, B.S.* 

Although there have been many studies of the survival of MycobaC'- 
terium tuberculosis outside the animal host, only a very few have 
dealt with the presence and smwival of the organism in tuberculosis 
sanatoria wastes and surface waters (1-9), Most of the latter, how¬ 
ever, have been concerned largely with demonstrating the presence 
or absence of presumably tuberculous organisms in sanatorium 
wastes, rather than \rith the numbers actually present or siuviving. 
In consequence, no conclusions can be <h*awn from these studies re¬ 
garding the extent or significance of tuberculous contamination of 
sanatorium sewage. 

In approaching this problem, the authors firet found it necessary 
to devise a satisfactoiy method for the isolation and enumeration of 
tubercle bacilli in highly contaminated substrates—one which would 
completely suppress the large numbers of contaminating micro-or¬ 
ganisms and leave unchanged the ntimber of tubercle bacilli. The 
purpose of this paper is to report the development of such a method, 
and to present preliminaiy findings derived thi'ougli tlio use of Uk' 
method. Future reports will attempt to evaluate the significaaici' of 
these findings through comparative studies of sewage from IuIxm*- 
culosis sanatoria and other sources in addition to bactcriologiisal 
typing and virulence tests. 


♦Research Pdlow; Professor; and Research Associate, respectively, Department of Sanitation, Rutgers 
University. Series paper of the New Jersey Agricultural Experiment Station, Rutgers Unlvoraity, 

Department of Sanitation, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 
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Development of the Method 

In the past, the results of quantitative studies have been greatly 
influenced by the Tise of an acid or alkaline pretreatment. Ehines (S) 
infected various substrates with tubercle bacilli and utilized a pre- 
treatment of 2 percent NaOH for 10 minutes, followed by cultivation 
on glycerol agar containir^ crystal violet. Although tubercle bacilli 
are relatively resistant, it seems probable that many would be de¬ 
stroyed in such procedures. As a matter of fact, Bhines bimgalf 
showed that the concentration of NaOH he had utilized was bacteri¬ 
cidal, and stated further that the crystal violet incorporated with the 
glycerol agar also reduced the number of tubercle bacilli. The 
authors therefore felt that this method was unsuitable for the present 
study. 

There were three means by which the desired end could be ac¬ 
complished ; (1) the use of a selective medium; (2) the use of a selective 
pretreatment procedure; and (3) a combination of pretreatment and 
cultivation on a selective medium. Each of these methods was 
approached in turn and S3rstematically studied. 

Sdective Medium 

In his classical review on the tubercle bacillus and tuberculosis, 
Calmette (JO) lists some 20 media for cultivation of the tuberculous 
oi^anism. Since his work, the munber of media has doubled, but 
the majority of them are not only complex oi^nic preparations, but 
nonspecific as well. 

Although Dubos’ (JJ) medimn is not selective, it is one which is 
relatively simple to prepare and which provides fairly rapid growth 
from small inocula. Moreover, when solidified with agar, this partic¬ 
ular medium is transparent, so that colony study and diflerentiation 
are facilitated. 

Dubos’ agar medium was therefore chosen as a starting point in 
developing the method for this study, and attempts were made to 
render it sdective. Mycobacterium tuberculosis avium was utilized as 
the test organism because of its close physiological resemblance to 
the human pathogen and because it could he more readily handled 
with the facilities available. 

The addition of dyes (malachite green and methylene blue) to the 
medium revealed that the concentrations required to inhibit sewage 
oiganisms were bacteriostatic as well for the tubercle bacilli. Sulfa¬ 
diazine was also foimd to inhibit growth of the test organism. 

Since certain antibiotics have been shown to be selective in their 
action, their possible use suggested itsdf. A number of ttiASA anti- 
biotios, however, while they are active against gram-negative and/or 
gram-positive organisms, and not against the tubercle bacillus, axe 
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toxic or insoluble, and so are not readily available or applicable. 

Penicillin, active against gram-positive organisms, is water soluble 
and relativdy inactive against tubercle bacilli. Grisein (12) is active 
against both gram-positive and gram-negative organisms, water solu¬ 
ble, and also inactive against tubercle bacilli. A combination of 
these two antibiotics therefore appeared to be a logical method for 
inhibiting growth of sewage organisms while at the same time permit¬ 
ting quantitative growth of tuberculous organisms. 

A systematic laboratory study was made to determine the efiFect of 
these agents upon the test organisms. Varying concentrations of each 
antibiotic were incorporated with Dubos’ basal medium prepared and 
utilized as follows: 

KH 2 PO 4 1.0 gm. 

Na 2 HP 04.12 H 2 O 6.3 gm. 

Heat in 100 ml. distilled w ater to dissolve 
Add: 


Distilled water 

850 mU 

Enzymatic Digest of Cabein 

1.0 gm. 

Ferric Ammonium Citrate 

0.05 gm. 

ZnS04 

0.0001 gm. 

MgSOi 

0.01 gm. 

CaCla 

0.0005 gm. 

CUSO 4 

0.0001 gm. 

Agar 

15.0 gm. 


Dilute to 1 liter; autoclave; adjust to final pH of 6.5; and, when 'woiking with 
the pathogen, add 0.5 gm. bovine fdbumin aseptically. 

To make this medium selective, freshly prepared aqueous solutions 
of antibiotics were added to the petri dishes in amounts required to 
obtain desired final concentration after addition of the agar. Liquefied 
agar was poured into the plates and thoroughly mixed with the anti¬ 
biotics by swirling. The plates were then allowed to solidify and 
were incubated overnight to eliminate some of the water of condensa¬ 
tion and to allow contamination to grow out. 

The inoculum was then placed upon the surface of the solidified 
plate. Dilution blanks were prepared by mixing 1 part basal medium 
with 3 parts distilled water, liquefied, and cooled to 45® 0. Dilutions 
were then run, and a 1 ml. inoculum was placed on the surface of the 
agar. The plate was immediately rotated to obtain equal distribution 
of the inoculum, allowed to solidify, and incubated at 37® C. for one 
week, after which plate counts were made. 

The results obtained may be summarized as follows: 

1. At a maximum concentration of 5 units/ml., penicillin yields a 
40-56 percent inhibition of the organisms normally present in sewage 
mthout inhibiting the growth of M, tubercvlosis avium. 

2. At a maximum concentration of 50 units/ml,, grisein yields a 22 
percent inhibition of sewage organisms without inhibiting the avian 
tubercle bacillus. 
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The effects of combining both penicillin, and gnsein with the basal 
medium at the given maximum concentrations are presented in table 1. 

It appears that the addition to Dubos’ agar medium of 5 units of 
penicillin and 50 units of gnsein per ml. suppresses 74 to 82 percent of 
the organisms usually present in raw sewage, without inhibiting the 
growth of M. tuberculosis avium. 


Table 1. Ejjevt of penicillin and gnsein mixtures on M. tuberculosis avium and normal 

seicage organisms 


P.mlcUIiiL concentration * (units'ml.) 

1 

1 j 

j Replication! 

Rt cover^^ of M. tuber¬ 
culosis avium 

Redaction of sewage 
organisms 

Range 



Mean 




Percent 


4ij _ 

_i 1 

IS 

' 18 

1 



1 

U 

34 

1_! 



1 

ss 

bb ' 

1 "I 


= 

2 

S3-50 

! 

! 7^2: 

78 


I 1 

1 

S6 

bti ] 

1 « 

74 


* All mddi- c ^nlained units of {iriscln per ml. 


Pretreatment 

The value of subjecting the study samples to an add or alkaline 
pretroatment procedure was explored. Typical results (table 2) show 
that exposure to alkali is a drastic prctreatment means. 

Table 2, Effect oj exposure to NaOH on M. tuberculosis avium 


Percent kill of M. tuberctUosls atiu m 



Lengtb of exposure (minutes) 

, X'4NaOH 

XAONaOH 

NAOO Naon 

10 _ 


904 - 

93 

00 

ao- - ,, _ _ - - - - 1 

90 

03 


95 


I 


Of the other pretreatment methods which suggested themselves, the 
utilization of heat seemed the most practical. Tests were made with 
temperatures between those used for incubation and those required for 
pasteurization for varying lengths of time. Typical results (table 3) 
indicated that the use of heat at 50® C. for a period of 1 hour had no 

Table 3. Effect of exposure ro 50° C. on M. tuberculosis avium and sewage organ'- 

isms {representative results) 


I 

Length of exposnro (minutes) 

Af. tuberculosis 
avium per ml. 

Sewage organ¬ 
isms per ml. 

fitert_ _ _ _ 

830,000 

780,000 

890,000 

840,000 

150,000 

40,000 

23,600 

11,700 

20_ _ _ 
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effect on the number of tubercle bacilli present in a sample, but 
destroyed 92 percent of the sewage organisms. 

Combined Method 

Based on the results obtained from the sepai^ate use of the selective 
culture medium and of the preheat treatment for 60 minutes at 50° C., 
and assuming that these results are reliable, it is possible to predict 
that the combined use of these two methods should result in a higher 
suppression of sewage organisms than by heat or antibiotics alone. 
At the same time, the method allows successful quantitative recovery 
of tubercle baciQi originally present in the sewage material. 

To test this, a quantity of raw sewage was filtered, inoculated with 
an enumerated suspension of J/. tuberculosis aviurrif and the proposed 
combination method was applied. Counts for normal sewage organ¬ 
isms were made following 48 hours of incubation at 37° C., and all 
colonies developed within that lime were marked. Since plates 
inoculated with a pure culture of J/. tuberculosis avium showed no 
growth following 48 hours of incubation, all plates were rochecked 
following 7 days of incubation to obtain the J/. tuberculosis avium 
count. (This differential time of incubation was subsequently 
utilized as an integral part of the method.) 

Application of the method to artificial mixtures of sewage and 
M, tuberculosis avium revealed that preheating for 30 minutes instead 
of 60 minutes at 50° C. yielded better recovery of the tubercle bacilli 
present. Since previous work had shown that 50° C. for 60 minutes 
is not effective, it appears that prolonged heating may make the 
organism more susceptible to antibiotic action. In subsequent work, 
therefore, a 30-niinute exposure to 50° C, was utilized as the pre¬ 
treatment procedure. 

The results of combining the 30-minute pretreatment with heat 
and cultivation on media containing 50 units of grisein and various 
concentrations of penicillin ranging from 2 to 7 units/ml. are given 
in table 4. Quantitative recovery of M. tuberculosis aiium was 


Table 4. Effect of antibitoics and pretreatment jvith heat on M. tul^rciiloeis avium and 

normal seivage organisms 


Penicillin concentration ^ (units/ml.) 

Replica¬ 

tion 

Recovery of M. tvJbeT^ 
cuiosii oPium 

Reduction of sewage 
organisms 

Range 

Mean 

Range 

Mean 



Percent 


2_ 

1 

92 

99 

94 

94 


6 

88-110 


83-03 

87 


6 

88-104 


88-93 

88 


4 

89-101 


89-07 

93 


8 

63-81 

mm 

92-98 

95 


^ All media contained 60 units of grisein per ml. 
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obtained on media containing 2 to 5 units of penicillin/ml. while the 
average inhibition of the sewage organisms varied from 87 to 94 
percent. A concentration of seven units of penicillin/ml. was found 
to inhibit the growth of M, tuberculosis avium somewhat, with the 
recovery averaging 72 percent while the inhibition of sewage organism 
was increased only slightly. 

Application of the Method 
Laboratory Studies of Seuage Treatment Processes 

Sewage was inoculated with avian tubercle baciUi and subjected to 
various treatment processes in the laboratory. The number of 
tubercle bacilli present in the sewage before and after treatment was 
determined by the developed method. 

Results obtained in these laboratory studies are as follows: 

1. Quiescent sedimentation for 6 hours showed no significant change 
in the number of tubercle bacilli present. 

2. Chemical coagulation with ferric chloride at a pH of 5.0, followed 
by flocculation and sedimentation, removed more than 99 percent of 
the tubercle bacilli present in the sewage. 

3. Continuous application of sewage to sand filters removed 99 
percent of all tuberde bacilli originally present, and appeared to be 
far more effiicient than intermittent flooding. 

4. Aeration for 24 hours at a rate of 22 cu. ft./gal./day had little 
effect on the number of tubercle bacilli. 

5. The eflEectiveness of chlorination was determined by correlating 
the free chlorine residual with the number of tubercle bacilli surviving. 
A free chlorine residual of 0.9 ppm was found necessary to reduce the 
number of tuberculous organisms to less than 5 per ml. This is 
equivalent to a 2-5 ppm residual by ortho-tolidine, and is much higher 
than that noimally maintained for disinfection of ordinary municipal 
sewage. 

Preliminary Study of Sanatorium Seivage Treatment Plant 

As a preliminary field trial, the developed method was also used to 
detect the presence of mycobacteria in the different units of a tuber¬ 
culosis sanatorium sewage treatment plant and in the stream receiving 
the plant eflSiuent. The treatment processes utilized by the plant 
under study are sedimentation, trickling filters, secondary settling, 
digestion, and chlorination. Plates were prepared from samples ob¬ 
tained from the plant and receiving stream and incubated for 7 days, 
at which time the contaminants on the plates were marked. The 
plates were then incubated a month longer, after which the colonies 
of mycobacteria were picked and subcultured in Dubos' liquid me¬ 
dium. A slide was prepared from each culture, stained, and studied 
microscopically. 
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By utilizing the developed procedure, it was possible to isolate acid- 
fast bacilli, similar in morphology and staining characteristics to ikf. 
tuberculosis^ from the raw sanatorium waste, the effluent of the sana¬ 
torium treatment plant, the ripe sludge, fresh solids, and from the 
stream receiving the plant effluent- The concentration of these acid- 
fast bacilli was found to be as follows: 


Per ml. 

Raw sewage_ 1, 500 

Plant effluent_ 10 

Receiving stream- ±10 

Settled raw sludge- 100, 000 

Digested sludge_ 10, 000 


The significance of these findings will be evaluated in future reports 
which will deal with virulence and typing of the acid-fast rods dis¬ 
covered in these preliminary trials, and with comparative findings 
from nonsanatorium sewage. 


Discussion 

Preliminary results indicate that the developed method, that is, 
pretreatment utilizing heat at 50° C. for 30 minutes and cultivation 
on Dubos’ medium modified by the addition of penicillin and grisein, 
is effective for the quantitative recovery of tubercle bacilli from highly 
contaminated materials. It is felt that the method is particularly 
well adapted to laboratory survival studies of a quantitative nature, 
and one which, within limits, is suitable for the primary isolation of 
the tuberculous organism from contaminated material. 

It would appear, therefore, that the method could be readily 
adapted to diagnostic work. Eecent studies {IS, 14) indicate the 
importance of cultural methods in the diagnosis of tuberculosis and 
have made clear that a majority of erroneous negative diagnoses are 
due to the effects of alkali pretreatment and of the particular kinds 
of selective media used. Utilization of the method developed in this 
study would eliminate pretreatment with NaOH, yield positive cul¬ 
tures from small inocula, and prevent loss of the acid-fast stainmg 
characteristic. Dubos’ medium, as utilized in this procedure, provides 
rapid growth from small inocula, and is more easily prepared than 
some commonly used, complex organic media. Moreover, the trans¬ 
parent property of this medium facilitates identification of typical 
tubercle bacilli colonies {15). The use of antibiotics to render the 
medium selective appears to be superior to that of dyes, in that the 
latter inhibit growth of tuberculous organisms at the concentrations 
usually employed. 

Although the developed method appears sound, there are four 
possible complications which may cause error in recovery resiilts: 

1. Even after 48 hours' incubation at 37° 0., when contaminant 
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colonies are marked, more contanodnants may grow out to cause error 
in the differential count. 

2. Organisms present in the sewage may produce a penicillinase or 
grisein-destroying substance which would eliminate the action of the 
antibiotics, thus allowing the contaminants to grow out and cause 
error. 

3. With prolonged incubation, some sewage organisms may de¬ 
velop resistance to the antibiotics and grow out to cause error. 

4. Prolonged exposure to 37® C. may in itself destroy antibiotic 
action. 

The extent to which these factors might cause error in final results 
was explored by inoculating some plates containing the modified me¬ 
dium with raw sewage and incubating them for a prolonged period at 
37® C. Results obtained from daily counts (table 5) show that there 
was no significant mcrease in the number of contaminant colonies 
after 48 hoiura. "Where contaminant colonies do develop after 48 
hours, they are so few that an experienced observer can readily 
differentiate between them and tuberculosis colonies. Moreover, 
the greater the nmnber of tuberculosis colonies counted later, the 
more insignificant this possible error. 


Table 5. Effect of prolonged incubation an the inhibition of sewage organisms by modified 
uuhos'* medium (representative results) 


1 

Daysofmciibatlon 

1 Nninber of colonies 

Bays of mcnbatloD 

Number of colomes 

Plate 1 

Plates 

Plate 1 

Plate 2 


27 

27 

B-- _ _ 

31 

35 


30 

33 

7 ____ 

32 

35 

a __._ . 

30 

32 

14 ___ _ _ __ 

32 

35 


31 

33 

as_ _ . _ 

32 

35 


31 

35 

1 




Summary and Conclusions 

A satisfactory quantitative method for the enumeration of tubercle 
bacilli in sewage materials is described. This method, which employs 
a pretreatment procedure and cultivation on a selective medium, 
suppressed 87 to 94 percent of sewage organisms and permitted suc¬ 
cessful quantitative recovery of tuberculous organisms present in a 
given sample. 

The laboratory application of the developed method to the problems 
of this study reveals that the sewage treatment processes best suited 
for the removal of tuberculous organisms are (1) chemical coagulation 
with ferric chloride, followed by settling; (2) continuous filtration 
through sand at a rate of 240,000 gal./acre/day; and (3) chlorination 
to an 0.9 ppm free chlorine residual. Used in combination, the 
effectiveness of these methods is, of course, enhanced. Except for 
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chlorination, the efficiency of each of the treatment processes in the 
removal of M., tuberculosis OMUTti was more or less equal to that for 
sewage organisms. In chlorination, however, residuals of less than 
0.9 ppm appear to be ineffective against tuberculous organisms. 

A preliminary survey was made for mycobacteria in a sanatorium 
sewage treatment plant which utilizes sedimentation, trickling filtra¬ 
tion, and chlorination. Acid-fast rods were foimd in the raw sewage 
and in diminished numbers in the plant effluent and the stream re¬ 
ceiving the effluent. They were also found in the fresh solids and 
digested sludge in greater numbers than in the raw sewage. In 
general, these fi.ndings correspond to those obtained in laboratory 
treatment tests. The results of these field studies will be further 
refined and evaluated in future work, which will include typing and 
virulence testing of the recovered acid-fast organisms. 
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Role of the Nurse in Research 


When a new drug or other product gives promise of benefiting 
human beings, the modem procedure is to give it every possible test 
and trial both in the laboratory and in clinical application. Whether 
these tests begin in the laboratory or not, the final analysis must 
alwajrs rest upon a clinical evaluation among human beings. 

The role of the nurse in such investigations is logical and necessary 
since she is trained both in administering medications and treatments 
and in close personal observation of patients. Her usefulness in 
research, however, depends upon her training in the musing technique 
itself and her understanding of the significance of the technique in 
collecting data. Her value in research, and the opportunities it offers 
her, increase with her training and experience in that field. 

Certainly an intense and constant interest in the problem she is 
helping to solve and an intellectual curiosity about the outcome of 
the whole project is essential to the research nurse's success. If she 
is to have a continuing interest in a research problem, she must know 
specifically what it is about; she must have a general picture of the 
methods to be used in the investigation and an idea of why these 
particular methods were selected. With this knowledge, she can help 
constructively in planning the programs on the basis of her practical 
observations in the field. Her knowledge, experience, and ingenuity 
can be called upon in planning not only the technical nursing pro¬ 
cedures, but the h and l in g of materials and equipment and the general 
logistics of the whole program. 

In carrying out field research responsibilities a nurse who has had 
tr aining and experience in public health is at a great advantage, par¬ 
ticularly when the investigation requires administrative contacts with 
institutions and communities, and public speaking to orient and 
organize personnel who are cooperating in various localities. More¬ 
over, a nurse with some knowledge of statistical procedures will have 
an appreciation of the necessity for complete and careful perfoimance 
and uniform recording of procedures and observations. She will have 
an awareness of the many subtle biases that may creep into a study. 

To illustrate these statements, we can consider the investigation of 
BCG vaccination against tuberculosis in the Public Health Service 
for the past several years. The duties of the nurses in this study 
have been many and varied, and have involved considerable respon¬ 
sibility. 

In the BCG study the nurses have taken a large part in formulatmg 


Branch. DiTislon of Tubercolosls, PuWic Health Service. Speech given by S. A. 
Nmae OfBo® Patrida B. QtSaer at the Metropolitan Washington Tuberonlosis Conferenoe, March 22,1950. 
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procedures for the standardized care of equipment, the performance 
of alriTi tests, methods of inoculation, and in general for the innumerable 
gmall but important matters that may spell the success or the failure 
of a field project. During part of this program, BCG vaccine was 
flown from Copenhagen, Denmark, to various small towns in America. 
The vaccine must be used within a few days after its manufacture, 
and so it was necessary for the nurses to receive it at the airport. 
They had to keep track of possible dbanges in airplane schedules that 
were not known to the shipper in Copenhagen and to arrange with 
airline officials for the refrigeration and proper delivery of the vaccine 
so that it could reach a given point at a given time. Nothing is more 
embarrassing than to have one or two thousand people standing in 
line ready to be vaccinated, while the vaccine to be used has been 
placed on the wrong airplane and has not arrived. When the vaccine 
does arrive, if too long a time has dapsed since it was made, it must 
be discarded and the program canceled. If this happens, the public’s 
interest is lost and the whole program is jeopardized. 

The nurses in the BCG research program have been concerned 
purely with the collection of data and not with the drawing of con¬ 
clusions. This means not that the nurses are incapable of drawing 
conclusions, but that they must constantly guard against doing it, 
because such conclusions would constitute a bias in their work. In 
other words, they cannot accurately measure the effect of a procedure 
if they have already reached the conclusion that that procedure is 
either good or bad. Training themselves to avoid prejudice in these 
matters is perhaps the most difficult phase of their work. It is only 
human to bring a certain prejudice to any observation. 

Nurses engaged in research work must be entirely honest in their 
reporting. Honesty in this sense means complete objectivity and 
adherence to the standards set, regardless of personal opinion. Every 
effort must be made to make sure that the words and terms used in 
descriptions havo the same meaning to all persons concerned. This 
is easy when we aro simply measuring in terms of millimeters or centi¬ 
meters, but it is extremely difficult when we are talking in such terms 
as “firm,” “elevated,” “clearly defined,” and “well drcumscribed.” 
It is the nurse’s responsibility to be sure that what she thinks is 
“clearly defined,” is exactly the same as what the other nurses regard 
as “clearly defined.” Even the slightest variation in such interpreta¬ 
tions can grossly distort the statistical findings. I am, of course, 
referring to the reading of tuberculin tests. As you know, reactions 
must not only be measured in size but must be described with quali¬ 
tative adjectives which indicate the quality of induration. 

A great deal of correspondence becomes essential in a program of 
this sort. It is important that such correspondence be explicit in 
its meaning and in the dates stated, and that it be carefully timed. 
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A hospital official, for instance, must be given sufficient advance 
notice if vre ask him to arrange a schedule for the testing or vaccinating 
of patients or employees. In an institution that operates a 24-hour 
service, schedules must be arranged in such a manner that employees 
coming on duty can be processed at the same time as those going off 
duty, and care must be taken to avoid scheduling programs on holi¬ 
days. Otherwise an entire shift might be missed. 

One of the most important requirements of a nurse on field duty 
in a research project that covers extensive territory is a thorough 
understanding of the geography and transportation facilities of the 
area. Otherwise, she will find herself unable to get from one city to 
another and to be on hand at the time she is expected. She must 
therefore have a good knowledge of air, rail, and bus transportation. 

The intricacies of the Federal, State, and local civil service employ¬ 
ment regulations must be well understood, because a nurse is often 
called upon to hire and train clerks in the field for temporary duty. 

The research nurse is often alone in carrying out her work, in a 
location far removed from the central organization and its medical 
officers, and she must be prepared to answer questions tactfully and 
competently. There is nearly always some limit to the amount of 
information which she is free to give on any research problem, and 
she must learn to restrict her replies to questions without giving 
offense. 

One of our BCG programs is concerned with the tuberculin testing 
and vaccinating of student nurses and medical students in a certain 
area in New England. The investigation calls for X-ray of aU par¬ 
ticipants and, within a period of 6 weeks, the tuberculin testing of all 
participants with negative X-rays. Tuberculin tests are read 72 
hours after administration, and the participants who are found eli¬ 
gible are vaccinated. For research purposes, several varieties of 
tuberculin may be used in different tests, different dosages may be 
given, and the tests may be read at different periods, i. e., 48 hours 
after testing, as well as the usual 72. At the same time the vaccina¬ 
tion itself may have several variables. We may use different vac¬ 
cines from different producers, at different periods after manufacture, 
in various doses, and may administer the vaccination by several dif¬ 
ferent techmques. All these factors must be accurately recorded for 
each person vaccinated. The nurse returns 3 days after vaccination 
to observe the reaction, and again in 30 days for a similar observation. 
After 50 days, she returns once more to test both the vaccinated and 
the unvaccinated to determine how many converted from negative 
to positive in their tuberculin tests. This procedure may be fol¬ 
lowed up again at other periods such as 6 months or 1 year after 
vaccination. And at each of these visits the new arrivals at the insti¬ 
tution begin the process all over again. 
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The problems presented in another environment may be entirely 
different from those just described. In the program among American 
Indians which took us through the most remote areas of the West, we 
were confronted by a variety of unique and challenging situations 
arising from the cidtural background of the people. For instance, in 
one reservation we found it impossible to obtain the names of deceased 
parents, since the Indians refused to allow the names of dead persons 
to be used. We were obliged to consider carefully the various tribal 
customs in each area as well as to train the Indian nurses in the 
technical conduct of the program. 

In the midst of the multitude of problems arising from such situa¬ 
tions as mentioned, the nurse must continue to maintain strict 
scientific accuracy in her work so that the records of her observations 
present data that wOl be useful to the statistical analyst. The accurate 
recording of the many variations in the procedure is done on mark- 
sensing IBM cards. Since the nurse is called upon to instruct the 
clerks who are making these records, it is necessary that the muse 
herself be aware of the techniques of coding the data on the IBM cards. 

The IBM cards are sent to the central office and provide the data 
for the eventual statistical evaluation of the study. Since statistical 
analysis loses its purpose if the accuracy of the data is doubtful, it is 
extremely important for a nurse to make sure that the data being 
collected are as accurate as is humanly possible. Absolute accuracy 
in procedures involving human observations is of course impossible 
to achieve, but one must aim toward it in gathering data. 

It is apparent that the duties of a nurse engaged in medical research 
involve many problems other than those directly associated with 
usual nursing responsibilities. Some important qualifications are: 

1. A real interest in, and an intense curiosity about, the problem 
being investigated, as well as an understanding of the basic nature of 
the specific problem. Without these it is not humanly possible for 
her to maintain a high quality of production in detailed work. 

2. The physical stamina for what may at times be a rigorous life. 

3. Ability to perform the work involved, to deal with people effec¬ 
tively, to arrange schedules, to understand transportation, and so 
forth. 

4. Adaptability, ingenuity, and common sense m planning and 
carrying out the programs. It is here in particular that the public 
health nurse is at an advantage. 

5. Willingness to maintain constantly a strict adherence to the rules 
or standards which have been set for the performance of the procedure. 

6. Ability to travel, to work, and to live in strange surroundings, 
contentedly, in spite of considerable isolation at times. 

7. Ability to establish necessary contacts with local people and to 
represent her organization in sudi a way as to insure herself, or any 
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otlier representatives of her organization, a welcome in the future. 

This is a brief outline of what nursing participation in research may 
involve, and in general it may sound a little severe. Indeed it is 
severe from the standpoint of the demands it makes upon the time and 
energies of a nurse. It is never a 9 to 5 job. It means living out 
of suitcases, waiting in railway stations and airports, meeting airplanes 
in the middle of the night, dashing in and out of hotels and tel^aph 
offices. Often pie and coffee must substitute for a meal, and the 
sleep is not too regular. It means, above aU, securing the cooperation 
of many different people each of whom must be separately and indi¬ 
vidually introduced to the nature of the project. 

But the compensations of this kind of work should not be over¬ 
looked. The nurse is respected wherever she goes; she is well informed 
on a subject that is likely to be a mystery to most people but which 
is always interesting. She meets many people, some in high office, 
and while she must use tact in her dealings with them, she need never 
be subservient. In the course of her traveling she learns much that 
will stand her in good stead throughout her life. No matter how 
small a part she may play in a large undertaking, it is a dignified 
part and she has the advantage of knowing that her work is funda¬ 
mental to the success of the project. No matter how routine the 
procedures may be, the scare is continually changing and her life is 
never monotonous. The nurse becomes in each locality a sort of 
special person, an authority on a fascinating subject, medical research. 
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Protecting PhotofluorograpMc Personnel From 
Excessive Radiation 

By WnxARo W. Van Axlbn* 

In photofluorography, radiation hazards are present to a consider¬ 
ably greater extent than in other roentgenographic diagnostic pro¬ 
cedures. This is due both to the higher energy requirements of the 
photofluorographio techniques, and to the characteristics of the equip¬ 
ment itself. 

The quantity of radiation required for a photofluorographic expo¬ 
sure is several times that used for a conventional radiograph. Also, 
it is not miusual for a single photofluorographic machine to produce 
over 500 exposures per day, and to operate at this rate for many con¬ 
secutive days. With this combination of a great number of exposures 
and high radiation requirements for each exposure, the amoimt of 
secondary radiation in the vicinity of the equipment is, of course, far 
greater than that encountered in large-film work. 

Furthermore, most photofluorographic equipment is portable, semi- 
portable, or mounted in mobile trucks, and operating space is usually 
limited. Consequently, it is not always possible to employ the same 
protective measures which apply readWy to permanent installations. 
Protective screens, for example, are limited in size, especially in 
mobile installations, by the requirement of movability and by the 
necessity for providing space for the movement of people to and from 
the X-ray equipment. Obviously, these considerations cannot be 
interpreted as an excuse for inadequate protective measures. They 
do, however, introduce the necessity for more careful design and 
placement of protective barriers, more thorough attention to radiation 
fields actually present, and full cooperation on the part of both super¬ 
visors and operating personnel to assure completely safe operating 
conditions. 

The Electronics Laboratory has undertaken two progranns in an 
effort to fmd the most effective procedures for the protection of photo- 
fiuorographic personnel. These are (1) the continuous monitorii^ of 
the amount of radiation actually received by its personnel each week, 
and (2) the study of radiation fields surroimding photofluorographic 
installations used by Public Health Service teams. These programs 
are stiU in progress, and a more extensive and detailed report will be 
published later. 

Badiadon Monitoring 

In spite of the fact that ideal protective devices are difldcult or 


*Ph;8iolst, Eleotronios Laboratory, Rockville, Md., Division of Taberoulosls, Fublle Health Service. 
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impossible to realize, radiation exposure can very definitely be kept 
within safe limits. Complete cooperation by all concerned is the 
means by which this can be achieved. 

Unfortunately, it is possible for technicians, through carelessness, 
ignorance or both, to circumvent even the most carefully designed 
protective devices. Consequently, the Electronics Laboratory has 
instituted a system of continuous monitoring of the exposure received 
by all personnel working in photofluorographic installations. Each 
employee is given a plastic badge containing a dental film, 
packet, and required to wear the badge for 1 week while on duty. 
At the end of each week the badges are returned to the laboratory 
for processing under standard conditions. The radiation received 
is then determined from the density of the developed image. 

The results of the first 5 weeks of monitoring during a recent survey 
are summarized in the table and indicate the amounts of radiation 
actually received by operating personnel. What is more important, 
however, these results show what improvement can be made in only 
a short time through the conscientious observation of safety rules 
by supervisors and operatu^ personnel alike. 


Percent of operating personnel receiving more than the indicated amount of radiation 

[MiUiroeal^ens per week] 


Period 

25 

50 

76 



200 

300 

Percent 

First week_ _ 

90 


45 

36 

80 

25 


Second week_ _ _ 

80 


40 

36 

16 

4 

0 

Third week_ 

68 


82 

16 

8 

8 

8 

Fourth week_ _ _ 

74 


31 

5 

6 

5 

0 

Fifth week_ _ _ 

50 



4 

0 

0 

0 


At the start of the check, 20 percent of the technicians received 
radiation in excess of 300 milliroentgens per week, whidi is generally 
considered the limit of allowable radiation. As a result of foUow-up 
procedures, however, the percentage of persoimel receiving high dosage 
rates dropped from week to week, until during the fifth week, no one 
received more than half this amount. Similarly, although 60 percent 
received more than 50 milliroentgens per week during the first week, 
only 12 percent received more than this amoxmt during the fifth week. 
In other words, the majority of technicians succeeded in reducing 
their radiation dosage to less than one-sixth the accepted limit of 300 
milliroentgens per week. 

Badiadm Fidds 

The study of radiation fidds serv® to show where radiation hazards 
exist and ways of avoiding excessive exposure. Figure 1 shows, by 
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Roentgens per 100 Exposures 



Figure 1. Fields of secondary radiation surrounding a typical photofiuorograpbio 
installation in an unconfined area. 


means of isodose curves, the field of secondary radiation surrounding 
a typical photofiuorographic installation in a large room with no con¬ 
fining waUs. These measurements were made in a unit set up in the 
train concourse of the North Station in Boston, and are probably 
representative of most installations in large rooms. 

The scattered radiation originated in a presdwood phantom 12.5 
cm. thick and 40 cm. square. For this purpose, such a phantom is 
roughly equivalent to a human subject of somewhat more than aver¬ 
age size. At 85 KVP and 200 MA, exposures were approximately 25 
milliampere-seconds. The isodose curves are labeled to show roentgens 
per 100 exposures under these conditions. 

The general pattern of the field on the tube side of the photofluoro- 
graphic hood was found to vary little from one installation to another. 
On the other hand, the shape of the isodose curves on the side of the 
screen opposite the tube showed wide variations with different units. 
This was clearly due to differences in accuracy of tube alignment and 
in efficiency of coniug. 

In some installations, for example, the radiation field patterns 
behind the hood showed a region of hi^er intensity on one side of 
the central axis than on the other. In others, the pattern is symmet¬ 
rical on both sides—sometimes showing the bulge on both sides, 
sometimes not—depending on the effectiveness of coning of the pri¬ 
mary beam. While the general shape of the field patterns encoun¬ 
tered in different installations is roughly as shown in figure 1, it 
should be remembered that the fields as a whole vary with differences 
in exposure, the size of the subject, type of screen and film used, and 
in phototuner density setting. 
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Figure 2. Fields of secondary radiation in a mobile (bus) pbotofluorographic 

installation. 

Figui'e 2 shows the radiation field pattern under the same exposure 
conditions as used in figure 1, but with the pbotofluorographic machine 
installed in a mobile bus unit. This, therefore, represents the other 
extreme, where space is limited and walls and ceiling are near the 
source of radiation. 

In addition to the field pattern outside the protective barriers, 
figure 2 includes isolated measurements of radiation at five points 
behind the protective screens, three at the control stand position, and 
two at the clerk^s desk. 

A study of the radiation fields in the two diagrams provides the 
answers to many questions about safe operating practice. It is 
obvious that operating personnel must stand behind the protective 
screens during exposure, 

Unfortimately, an operator can stand just outside the protective 
screen and still reach the exposure switch in most cases. In this 
position, the operator would attain the maximum, allowable dosage 
of 300 milliroentgens per week in from 100 to 150 exposures of the 
order described above. This represents only a fraction of a single 
day’s work in most cases. On the other hand, if the operator posi¬ 
tions himself squarely behind the protective screen, he may expect 
to make some 5,000 exposures per week before exceeding the 300- 
milliroentgen limit. 

Similarly, other personnel employed at a particular unit must also 
be provided with suitable protection. This is especially important in 
mobile runts where two or more technicians are on duty, and protective 
barriers are frequently limited to a single screen behind the tube. 
In a mobile bus unit, no position in the aisle can be considered com¬ 
pletely safe for exposures totaling more than a fraction of a typical 
week’s work. 
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Incidence of Disease 


yo health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease ivithout 
knowledge oj tvhen^ where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports From States For Week Ended June 17, 1950 

The total number of reported cases of poliomyelitis in the United 
States increased from 207 (corrected figure) last week to 236 for the 
cun'ent week. For the corresponding weeks of last year, 243 and 
278 cases, respectively, were reported. The largest increase was 
shown in Texas, from 61 cases last week to 96 cases for the current 
week. Only 2 other States reported a total of 10 or more cases for the 
current week. These were California (19) and South Carolina (10). 

The cumulative total number of cases for the current “disease” 
year or the total since the seasonal low week (March 18, 1950) is 
1,326 which may be compared with 1,381 for the corresponding 
period last year. Corresponding cumulative totals show Texas with 
471 cases and California with 182 cases which may be compared with 
464 and 139 cases, respectively, last year. 

Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 
[Nnxnbors after diseases are International Li»t numLers, 1918 rev i<don] 

Tot^ for Cumulative r Cumulative 

weekondod— 6-year Sea- total smoe sea- total for oaleu- 6-year 

_ me- sonal sonal low week daryear— me- 

dlan low __ dian 

June Juno 11)45-49 week I I 1945-49 

17,1060 18,1949 



Sea¬ 

sonal 

low 

Cumulative 
total smee sea¬ 
sonal low week 

week 

1940-60 

1948-49 

(0 

mh 

(0 

7,237 

(0 

8,648 

0) 

80th 

35th 

« 

273,379 

266,601 

0) 

109,873 

602,680 

37th 

CO ?-r 

2,741 

& 

S6th 

0) 

63 !^ 

44 

0) 

77?^ 

49 

0) 

11 th 

39th 

730 

86,779 

709 

35,019 



1 Not computed. 

* Additions* Arkansas, weeks ended Apr. 16, June 3, and June 10,1 case each. 

* Including cases reported as salmonellosis. 
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The total number of reported cases of influenza for the cuiTent 
week was 766 which may be compared with 1,015 last week and 562 
for the corresponding period last year. The 5-year (1945Ht9) median 
was 590. The cumulative total number of cases of influenza reported 
this calendai* year is 242,849 which may be compared with the 5-year 
median of 135,189. 

Reported cases of infectious encephalitis numbered 22 for the current 
week as compared with 12 the preceding week and 13 for the cor¬ 
responding week of last year. The 5-year median was 10 cases. 
The cumulative total number of cases reported for this calendar 
year wos 317. The corresponding cumulative 5-year median was 
208; the highest year since 1944 was 1949 when a con'esponding 
total of 246 cases was reported. 

The total number of cases of tularemia reported for the current 
week was 30 which may be compared with 12 the previous week and 
28 for the coiresponding week last year. The 5-year median was 23 
cases. The cumulative total reported for this year is 476 cases of 
tularemia. 

One case of smallpox was reported in Aiizona which may be com¬ 
pared with 1 case reported in Eansas last week. No cases were 
reported for the corresponding weeks of 1947-49. Total number of 
cases of smallpox reported this year was 24 which may be compared 
\sith 39 reported for the con’esponding period last year and 244 for 
1946, the high year since 1944. 

Of 42 States reporting on rabies in animals, 23 and the District of 
Columbia reported no cases. The remaining 18 States reported 113 
cases with the largest numbers in New York (20), Indiana (17), and 
Georgia (13 K 


Beatiis Daring Week Ended Jane 17, 1950 


Data for 94 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths_ 

Median for 3 prior years___ 

Total deaths, first 24 weeks of year_ 

Deaths under 1 year of age__ 

Median for 3 prior years_ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 24 weeks of year. 
Data from industrial insurance companies; 

Policies in force___ 

Number of death claims_ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate,,.____ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 24 weeks of 
year, annual rate_ 


Week elided Qtrre^poudijnj 
Jvne 17 j 1950 week, 19i9 


8 , 791 

8,861 

8 , 632 
231, 300 

228, 920 

629 

652 

652 


14, 944 

15, 584 

69, 748, 806 

70, 361, 365 

12, 310 

12 , 379 

9.2 

9.2 

9.8 

9.6 
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Beported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States^ Week Ended June 17» 

1950 

[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 revision] 




Enceph- 



Men in- 




Dlph- 

alitis, 

Influ- 


gitis. 

Pneu- 

Polio- 


theria 

Infeo- 

onza 


menin- 

monia 

myelitis 



tious 



gococeal 




(056) 

(082) 

(480-483) 

(085) 

(057.0) 

(490-493) 1 

(080) 

United States. 

80 

22 

766 

12,802 

76 

975 

236 

|!jf|frlAnd . . 

1 

1 


1,394 

1 

47 1 

2 

lyiaino _ _ ___ 




'iM 


s i 


TTampshlrO 




I 4 


1 1 ' 

' i 

Vermont_-_ 




2 


1 ^ 1 


Massachusetts_ 

1 

1 


868 

i 



Rhode Island 




1 


10 

1 i 

Connecticut __ 




390 


28 1 


Middle Atlantic. 

6 

12 

2 

’ 3,959 

10 

242 

14 

New York. 

3 

11 

11 

1,475 

6 

158 

0 

New Jersey. 

2 

1 

1 

1,608 

1 

38 

2 

Pennsylvania_ 

1 



876 

3 

46 

3 

East North Central. 

7 

1 

1 

4,031 

17 

156 

19 

Ohin _ _ _ 

3 


1 

663 

10 

20 

2 

iTidiftna - 




196 

2 

4 

2 

Plinnis . 

1 



1,366 

1 

80 

3 

Michigan. 

1 

1 

3 

758 

2 

11 


Wisconsin_ 

2 


13 

1,048 

2 

5 


West North Central. 

3 

2 

13 

465 

6 

31 

17 

Minnesota__ 


1 

6 

114 

3 

6 

1 

Tnwft _ _ 

1 

1 


127 


1 

3 

Missouri 




95 

2 

8 

0 

TSTnrth Dakota_ 



1 


1 

9 


Sniith Dakota . _ _ _ 




24 


1 

i 1 

Kphra«?ka_ 



6 

70 


6 

2 

TTausns _ _ 

2 



35 


5 

1 

ftoiifh Atlantic _ _ 

23 


170 

550 

9 

07 

1 

25 

Delaware 




19 

1 



TVfaryland _ 

1 


1 

88 

1 

22 


Distrifit of Columbia 



2 

28 


0 

1 

Virginia_ 

0 


130 

103 

2 

38 

1 

West Virginia _ _ 

2 


16 

116 

1 

15 

3 

North Carolina _ _ _ 

4 



76 

2 


2 

South Carolina_ 

6 


4 

17 


2 1 

1 10 

Georgia 

5 


f 

23 

1 


3 

Florida 



1 

80 

1 

5 i 

! 5 

East South Central 

10 


20 

292 

7 

52 

1 19 

Rentuckv- 

2 


1 

124 

1 

14; 

1 ^ 

Tenne.<aco- _ 



5 

116 

3 



Alabama _ _ 

4 


12 

32 

1 

24 


Mississippi__ 

4 


2 

20 


14 1 

1 9 

West South Central. 

18 

3 

489 

507 

IS 

275 

i 

Arkansas 

1 


16 

33 


8 

> 4 

Tjonifiiana_ 

2 


1 

11 

1 

35 

2 

Oklahoma. . _ 

1 


32 

12 

1 

IG 

' 9 

Texas. 

14 

3 

440 

451 

13 

216 

96 

Mountain. 

6 

2 

49 

782 

1 

36 ! 

7 

Montana_ _ _ __ 

2 


2 

Id 


1 


Idaho_ 



8 

75 



1 ^ 

Wyoming _ _ 




13 1 

1 

3 


Colorado __ 


1 

IS 

367 

1 

13 

1 1 

New Mc\ico__ 

2 



23 


11 

1 

Arizona_ __ 

1 

1 

21 

11 


fi 

3 

Utah 




277 


3 


Nevada _ _ 








Padfle_ _ _ 

7 

1 

6 

822 

9 

36 

22 

Washington__ 




77 

2 

1 

1 

Oreffon__ 



3 

20 


16 

2 

Cambmia 

7 

1 

3 

725 

7 

19 

19 

Alaska_ 






1 


Hawaii_ 



1 

1 










1 


1 New York City only. 
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Reported Cetses of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States^ Week Ended June 17^ 

1950 —Continued 

[Numbers after diseases are International list numbers, 1948 revision] 


Rabies in 



United States. 

New England. 

Maine___ 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Bhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

Middle Aflantle.. 

New York.. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvwila.. 

East Nortb Central_ 

Ohio.. 

Indiana_—. 

Illinois... 

Michigan-.. 

TVisconsin.. 

West North Central..... 

Minnesota.. 

Iowa... 

Missouri.. 

North Dakota... 

South Dakota.. 

Nebraska-.. 

Kansas... 

South Atlantic.. 

Delaware—.. 

Maryland.. 

District of Columbia.. 

Vii^dnia..-.. 

West Vii^ia... 

Ncrth Carolina.. 

South Carolina_ 

Georgia. 

Florida.. 

East South Central—.. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama.. 

^lissiasippL. 

West South Central... 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana.. 

Oklahoma-. 

Texas.. 

Mountain_ 

Montana_ 

Idaho_ 

Wyoming_ 

Cdorado__ 

New Mexico. 

Arizona___ 

Utah._ 

Nevada.. 

Padfic... 

Washington_ 

Oregon. 


Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tulare¬ 

mia 

Typhoid 
and para¬ 
typhoid 
fever 1 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

(050) 

(084) 

(059) 

(040,041) 

(056) 

729 

1 

30 

61 




Alaska.... 
Hawaii_ 


1 Incfaidlng cases reported as salznondlosis. 
i indudlng cases reported as streptococcal sore throat* 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—Week Ended June 5 ,1950 



FINLAND 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—April 1950 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

"nipht.hftrfft ^ ^ 

£4 

Scarlet fever _ _ _ 

751 


28 

Typhoid favor _ ... 

13 

li&ingltia meningococcal. 

4 

Venere^ dlsea^; 


Paratyphoid fever— _ _ 

73 

Gonorrhoa _ __ 

428 

P(diomyelltis_ 

16 

Syphllie 

28 





NORWAY 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—March 1950 


Disease 


Disease 
























































































































REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOV FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The followmg reports include only items of unusual incidence or special interest and the occurrence of 
these diaeaseo, except yellow fever, in locahties which had not recently reported cases. All reports of yellow 
fever are pubh^h^ ciirrentl>. A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to 
date is pnbhshed in the Pudlic Hcilth Reports for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

India. The total number of cases of cholera reported in the port 
city of Calcutta during the period January 1-May 27,1950, was 6,509, 
with 3,094 deaths. The peak incidence was reported for the week 
ended April 22, when 777 cases with 480 deaths were recorded. For 
the week ended Jime 3, 316 cases, 132 deaths, were reported. 

Pakistan. During the week ended May 20,1950,11 cases of cholera 
with 5 deaths, were reported in Dacca. For the week ended June 3, 
1950, 14 cases, 7 deaths, were reported in Chittagong. 

Plague 

Belgian Congo. Plague has been reported in Belgian Congo as 
follows: In Costermansville Province, on May 26, 1950, one fatal 
case at Maloi^a, a village northwest of Lubero; in Stanleyville Prov¬ 
ince, on May 27, 1950, one case at Djaji, on June 3, one fatal case at 
Wasa. Both of these villages are located northeast of Blukwa. 

Union of South Africa. During the week ended May 13, 1950, one 
case of plague was reported in Luckhojff Mvmicipal Area, Orange 
Free State. 

Smallpox 

Indonesia {Java). Smallpox has been reported in Surabaya as 
follows: Week ended May 13, 1950, 149 cases, 32 deaths; week ended 
May 27, 191 cases, 62 deaths. 

Republic of Korea. Smallpox nas been reported in the port of 
Ejtisu as follows: Weeks ended April 8, 1950, 13 cases; April 15, 
12 cases; April 29, 8 cases; May 6, 25 cases; May 13, 2 cases 

Typhus Fever 

Afghanistan. During the month of April 1950, 405 cases of typhus 
fever were reported m Afghanistan. 

Egypt. During the week ended May 20, 1950, 12 cases of typhus 
fever were reported in Egypt, including 1 in Cairo. For the week 
ended May 27, 9 cases were reported, 5 of which occurred in Cairo. 

Republic of Korea. During the week ended April 8, 1950, 9 
cases of typhus fever were reported in Inchon. 

Yellow Fever 

Peru. Reports of ydlow fever have been received as follows: In 
Cuzco Department, on February 15,1950, one death, and on February 
23, one death, both at Quincemil; in Huanuco Department, on April 
25, one case at Tingo Maria, Eupa-Bupa District. 
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Influence of Type and Concentration of Antitoxin 
on the in vitro Toxigenicity Test for C. diphtheriae 


By Victor J. Freeman, M. D.* 


The in vitro method for determining the toxigenicity of Corynebac- 
terium diphtheriae cultures was introduced in 1948 simultaneously by 
Elek (J?) in Britain and Ouchterlony {2) in Sweden. Both authors 
have elaborated on their original descriptions (S, 4i S) . King et al. {6) in 
this country reported favorably on Elek^s test and introduced several 
modifications. 

Many variables arc concerned in the in vitro reaction. Elek's 
recent paper (S) described the effect of various changes in the com¬ 
position of the medium. He showed that the brand of lactic acid and 
the type of peptone used may materially ajBfect the toxin-antitoxin 
reaction. In the same report, Elek demonstrated that the presence 
of natural diphtheria antitoxin in serum added for medium enrich¬ 
ment can interfere with production of the specific in vitro arrowhead 
precipitate. This result would seem to justify the exercise of caution 
in the use of human serum recommended by Carter and Wilson (7). 
Although the latter authors do not record any discrepancies in their 
results, King et al. {&) found human serum inferior to horse, rabbit, 
and sheep sera. 

Before the in vitro toxigenicity test can be adopted as a routine 
public health laboratory procedure, another variable must be con¬ 
sidered, namely, the specific diphtheria antitoxin used to soak the 
filter paper strip. The commercial antitoxins which are available 
were designed for therapeutic use, and the biologic firms manufac¬ 
turing them make no claim to an antigenically monovalent product. 
As a consequence, the content of antibody other than antitoxia may 
be expected to vary in the different products. Such variation is 
indicated by the data recorded below. 

•Bepartment of Public Health and Preventive Medicine, School of Medicine, University of Washington, 
Seattle. 
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Materials and Methods 

Field cultui'es that had been classified as <7. diphtheriae according 
to the criteria of Anderson et al. (8) were used. In the experiments 
in tables 2 and 3, culture No, 1 was a gravis strain, No. 7 was a diph¬ 
theroid, and Nos. 2 to 6 and Nos. 8 to 11 were atypical mitis strains. 
The in vitro method followed was that of Elek (1) as modified by King 
et al. (6), The pH of the medium after sterilization and prior to 
addition of the serum was adjusted to 7.8. Sheep serum was em¬ 
ployed as the enriching agent. The commercial antitoxin was diluted 
to 500 units per ml. (on the basis of the labelled unitage) in 0.85 
percent NaCl solution. The test plates were inoculated from 24-hour 
brain-heart infusion broth cultui'es, and guinea pig intracutaneous 
toxigenicity tests were conducted with the same broth culture material. 
The plates were incubated at 37° C. for 3 days. Readings were made 
at 24-hour intervals during incubation, with a final reading at 72 
hours. The plates were then kept at room temperature or in the 
refrigerator for an additional 7 days following the final reading. 
Although the reactions increased progressively after the third day, 
there were no significant qualitative changes. 

Experimental 

Production of Arrowhead Precipitates by Avindent Strains 

Previous investigations (S, d, 7) have established complete correla¬ 
tion between positive in vivo and in vitro toxigenicity tests when the 
tests are read within 48 to 72 hours. In the course of checking the 
toxicity of our C. diphtheriae culture collection by the in vitro method, 
a number of arrowhead precipitates were recorded for the plate test 
within 72 hours on strains that previously were found to be a virulent ^ 
in animals (table 1). 

These in vitro positive, in vivo negative strains, which were in all 
respects C. diphtheriae-like except for animal toxigenicity, were iso¬ 
lated from clinically diagnosed diphtheria patients from whom no 
toxigenic cultures could be obtained. Repeated vhulenco tests with 
such strains in guinea pigs, by intracutaneous, subcutaneous, and 
intraperitoneal routes, and the intracutaneous route in rabbits wore 
interpreted as negative, even though occasional unprotected skin reac¬ 
tions were slightly greater than control reactions. Confirmation of 
the avirulence of these cultures was obtained from two independent 
laboratories.® Such cultures would seem to be very similar to those 
described by Frobisher et al, (9) in their study of the virulence of 
nontoxigenic C. diphtheriae strains. 

* The terms \ irulent and imlent are used only m reference to the property of to\igenicity m animals. 

* Public Health LatkMratory, Seattle, and Dnision of Laboratories, California State Depaitment of Public 
Health 
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Table 1. CompatUon of in vitro and in vivo toxigenicUy tests on field cultures from 
diphthetia cases and contacts 


Cultural dassiflcation 

In Ditro * 

In mio 2 

Numbei of 
btioins 


f + 

+ 

143 

C, diphtheiiae, ---- . _ 


0 

0 

10 
8 11 


1 0 

+ 

no 

Diphtheroids. .. __ - 

0 

0 

33 

Non-Corynebacteiium___ _ __ __ 

0 

0 

10 


1 In vitto toxigenicity plate test as described in text. 

2 Intracutancous guinea pig virulence test. 

* 4 of these cultures wore typed atypical gravis and the remaining 7, atypical 
mitis. These strains are represented in tables 2 and 3 by culture numbers 2, 3, 
5, 6, 8 and 10. 

All of these strains were intermedius in type. It was therefore assumed that 
the negative %n mtro results were due to traces of hemoglobm in the sheep serum— 
see King et al. (d). 

The positive in vitro icactions recorded for these avirulent strains 
were reproduced repeatedly, always within the fii*st 72 hour’s of incuba¬ 
tion. The pi’ccipitates produced by the avirulent cultures were 
usually not as well defined as the piTinary arrowhead precipitates of 
typical virulent cultures (figs. 1 and 2). Such reactions unquestion¬ 
ably are the same as the ''false toxicity reactions’' of Ouchteiiony {4,5) 
and the "secondary lines" of Elek (S). In reference to the secondary 
precipitates, Elek warned: "To avoid confusion the plate test must not 
be read later* than 48 hour’s." In our experience, such a time restr’ic- 
tion has been undesirable. In vivo positive cultm’es not infrequently 
showed delayed production of the toxin-antitoxin precipitate. Since 
it would be preferable to allow slow toxin-producmg strains ample 
incubation time, methods of completely eliminating the secondary 
reactions were investigated. 

Comparison of Different Antitoxin Products 

If the secondary precipitates are the result of other antigen-antibody 
interactions, one would not necessarily expect to get identical results 
when using different brands of commercial antitoxin. To determine 
whether or not variation did occur, five different brands of commercial 
antitoxin were purchased and diluted to 500 units per ml.® The same 
lots of medium and sheep serum were used throughout, and the same 
broth cultures were employed to inoculate all five plates in the series. 
The results aie recorded in table 2. 


i In the text following, A«EIi Lilly & Co brand of antitoxin, B-E R Squibb & Sons, C*Cutter Labora¬ 
tories; D Parke Davis & Co. and E* Ledoile Laboratories brand The author wishes to emphasize that, 
m the present state of our knowledge eoncoming secondary in mtro precipitates, the comparison of different 
antito\m brands is m no way mdicative of the superiority of any one product over the others. 
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Figure 1. Culture 1 Mas avirulent and 2-5 were virulent when tested on animals. 
Note the presence and fusion of primary toxin-antitoxin lines in cultures 2-5 and 
their absence in culture 1. All the cultures have produced secondary lines. 


Table 2. Effect of different commercial antitoxins on the occurrence of primary and 
secondary precipitates in the in vitro taxigenicUy test 


JLFXCUOU w aUbibU Uil ^«AfU UXUbS lUllmJ 


No. 

Animal test 

A 

B 

c 

D 

E 

1 

Positive.. 

» 4+s 

4+ 

4+ 

4+ 

4 + 

2 

Negative_ 

2-1- 

0 

1 + 

0 

0 

3 

-do_ 

2+ 

0 

2+ 

± 

0 

4 

-do_ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

-do- 

2+ 

0 

2+ 

0 

0 

6 

-do___ 

1+ 

0 

1+ i 

0 

0 

7 

-do.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

.do.. 

1 + 

0 

0 

0 

0 

9 

Positive.. 

4-i-s 

4H- 

4+s 

2+s 

3 + 

10 

Negative_ 

1+ 

0 

1 + 

1 

0 

0 


U *?. indicates the size and clarity of the linear arrowhead precipitates: 
B indicates appearance of secondary lines in addition to a primary precipitate. 
Plates read after 72 hours at 37° C. r j 
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Figure 2. Plates 1 and 2 inoculated at the same time with the same cultures. Only 
the brand of antitoxin has been changed. Only primary lines are now visible, and 
therefore culture 1 shows complete absence of linear precipitates. Both plates 
incubated 72 hours at 37® C, (Photographs courtesy G- W. Reis, Department of 
Medical Photography, University of Washington.) 

Commercial serum 4 was the brand which had been used originally. 
Serum 0 is remarkably similai* to A in its reactions. Brands B and E 
did not show any secondary linos. Antitoxin D showed a slight 
arrowhead precipitate with an avimlent culture. The typical virulent 
cultures showed characteristic primary linear precipitates with all 
five brands of antitoxin. 

Consideration was given to the possibility that these differences in 
commercial antitoxins might be due to a variation in concentration 
of the serum rather than to a qualitative difference in composition. 
Such a variation could result from inclusion of more antitoxin than the 
amount indicated on the label in order to allow for deterioration. As 
there is no theoretical limit to this excess, the products might be 
expected to vary in true antitoxin concentration. Rough flocculation 
tests were conducted according to the method of Glenny and Okell 
{10). All five products were found to have an antitoxin concentration 
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tvitlup the range of 500 to 800 antitoxic units per ml. when diluted 
to oOO units per ml. as determined by the label. Antitoxin C had 
the lowest concentration and antitoxin E, the highest. Since serum 
C produced secondary reactions and serum E did not, it would seem 
that the differences in reaction produced by the five commercial anti¬ 
sera were not the result of variation in serum concentration, but 
rather of variation in serum constitution. 

Effect of Diluting Antitoxin 

Ouchterlony (4, S) had noted that the false toxicity reactions 
produced by his technique could bo reduced appreciably by decreasing 
the concentration of antitoxin. To determine the effect of dilution 
on the five different products, all samples were diluted to a concen¬ 
tration of 50 units per ml. and the tests repeated vdth seven of the 
cultures used in the previous experiment. The results are recorded 
in table 3. 

Table 3. Effect of dilution of antitoxin on occurrence of primary and secondary precipi¬ 
tates in the in vitro toxigenicUy test 


Brand of commercial antitoMn (60 units/ml) 


Xo 

ivmixiai xesi. 

A 

B 

c 

I) 

£ 

1 

Positive.-. 


3+ 

2+ 

3+ 

3+ 

2 

Negative.. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 

- .--do- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5 

--- -do. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

I-do.- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 1 

1 .do. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

10 I 

1_do__ - 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

11 ' 

1 Positive.. 

1 

1 3+1 

2+ 

2+ 

2+ 

2+ 


^0 to 4-r indicates the size and clarity of the linear arrowhead precipitates 
There were no secondary lines associated with the positive reactions recorded 
above. Plates read after 72 hours at 37° G. 


Dilution of all commercial antitoxins tested caused the secondary 
lines to disappear, but at the same time allowed the primary pre¬ 
cipitates to remain evident. In another experiment, the concentra¬ 
tion of antitoxin A was decreased from 2,000 units per ml. to 62.5 
units per ml. by serial doubling dilution. The secondary reactions of 
both virulent and avirulent cultures progressively disappeared in 
direct proportion to the decreasing antitoxin concentration. 

Discussion 

Before the in vitro toxigenicity test for C. diphtheriae can be accepted 
as a routine public health laboratory procedure, aU known variables 
must be adequately controlled. In addition, the significance of all 
possible reactions should be understood. In the animal toxigenicity 
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tost (unfortunately known as the “virulence” test in common labora¬ 
tory" parlance) a reaction is road as positive if the characteristic lesion 
which appears in the absence of specific antitoxin is prevented in its 
presence. The occurrence in commercial antitoxin of other com¬ 
ponents reacting specifically with the diphtheria bacillus or its products 
presumably does not interfere with the interpretation of such toxicity 
reactions. However, in the in vitro test, where the visible interaction 
of antigen and antibody is the basis for a positive result, discrepancies 
can readily arise. 

As the described experiments have demonstrated, the secondary 
reactions can be avoided either by the selection of a commercial 
antitoxin that fails to produce such precipitates or by suitable dilution 
of an antitoxin that does produce them. If the latter method is 
adopted, the diluted serum must be checked carefully with control 
positive and negative cultures. 

Although only single lots of five commercial antisera were tested, 
the evidence obtained would seem to justify further investigation with 
the objective of providing a standard purified antitoxin for laboratory 
use only. If the secondary reactions are proved to be antigenic, a 
purified antitoxin could be prepared either by absorption of the crude 
product with avirulent culture material or by use of a purified toxin 
as the stimulating antigen in the process of antitoxin production. 
Lawrence and Pappenheimer (1^) already have demonstrated the 
feasibility of producing a diphtheria toxin free of an atoxic antigenic 
component which they called the P-fraction. Whether or not this 
P-fraction and the secondary precipitates of the in vitro test are related 
remains to be established. 

Although secondary reactions may be regarded as a nuisance to 
laboratory personnel required to report on the virulence of field cul¬ 
tures, the strains producing them present an extremely interesting 
relationship to typical toxigenic C. diyhthenae cultures. Diphtheria 
investigators have long ai^ued the status of avirulent diphtheria 
organisms. Because there is no good evidence that these strains are 
able to become toxigenic for animals, their public health significance 
remains obscure. Frobisher et al. (S, 11) have attempted to demon¬ 
strate diphtheria immunizing powers of avirulent cultures when tested 
in mice and rabbits. Although not conclusive, their results certainly 
warrant further investigations. Observations witli the in vitro 
technique may contribute materially to such research. 

Summary 

1. The production of arrowhead precipitates by avirulent C. diphr- 
iheriae cultures in less than 72 hours on in vitro toxigenicity test 
plates were described. 
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2 Fi' ‘ iieront brands of commercial antitoxin were compared 
in nie ni iHro test to determine the variability of production of sec¬ 
ondary precipitates. five produced primary lines with virulent 
cultures, but two failed entirely to show the secondary reactions. 

3. Dilution of the antitoxin used in the plate test resulted in the 
disappearance of secondary precipitates produced by both virulent 
and avirulcnt cultures. The characteristic primary precipitates per¬ 
sisted at a dilution of 50 units per ml. 

4. The production of secondary lines by the commercial antitoxin 
products showed no correlation with the true antitoxin concentration 
of the different brands, a fact which was interpreted as signifying a 
qualitative difference in the components responsible for the secondary 
reactions. 
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A Study of Certain Factors Affecting the 
Agglutination Test for Brucellosis 

By Joseph H. Schubert, Ph. D., and John F. Herndon, B. A.* 

The agglutination test for brucellosis is much used as a diagnostic 
procedure and should be as fully standardized as possible. Compar¬ 
ative studies by other workers have revealed considerable divergence 
in methods and results of tests in different laboratories (f). In view 
of this fact and of the data obtained from a questionnaire distributed 
by the National Research Council Committee on Brucellosis (2) j it has 
become obvious that further efforts to evaluate these procedures and 
standardize the test are desirable. 

The present study was undertaken to compare procedures now in 
use for the agglutination test for brucellosis and to evaluate various 
modifications of technical factors in the test so that a standard and 
reliable procedure could bo established. 

Experimental 

A collection of positive Brucella sera was obtained from Dr. B. N. 
Carle of the National Institutes of Health, Dr. D. L. lichty of 
Wisconsin, and Dr. M. Ruiz Castaneda of Alexico, and several State 
health laboratories. It was decided to use the maximum titer 
obtainable as the criterion of sensitivity for each of the test methods 
examined. The maximum titer of the serum (as given in this report) 
represents the highest dilution of serum which gave complete 
agglutination of the antigen, accompanied by a perfectly clear 
supernatant fluid. 

The factors involved in the agglutination reaction which were 
investigated in different parts of the study were: 

1. Antigen preparation and incubation conditions. 

2. Antigen strain and media used for antigen production. 

3. Effect of pH on the agglutination titer. 

Materials and Methods 

Part I: Antigen Preparation and Incubation Conditions 

This part of the investigation involved a study of 105 sera—70 
from cows, 5 from goats, and 7 from persons. A strain of Brucella 

•Bactenologist, and Medical Technician, lAboratory Spr\ ices, Communicable Disease Center, Public 
Health Sei\ ice, Atlanta, Oa. The authors ackno^ led8:e with pleasure hclplhl guidance dunng the exper¬ 
imental work and assistance with preparation of the manusciipt given by Dr. Martin Frobisher, Jr, Chief, 
Bacteriology Section. 
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a- .xom each donor of serum, but data on the strain isolated 

not available. 

The antigen used as a preliminary basis for comparison was made 
])T the Bureau of Animal Industry, Beltsville, ]Md., from Brucella 
nhotius, strain 1119-3, and was tested in accordance with methods 
developed by the Bureau of Animal Industry (5) for the Brucella 
agglutination test in test tubes. 

In preparing our own antigen, the organisms of this strain were 
harvested in phenolized physiological saline and examined for purity. 
The suspension was filtered through a thick pad of sterile, nonabsorb¬ 
ent cotton into a suction flask with the aid of a vacuum. The filtered 
suspension was heated in flowing steam for 25 minutes, then it was 
centrifuged and the supernatant fluid discarded. This procedm-e 
departs from the Bureau of Animal Industry method in that tho 
antigen suspension is centrifuged before heating. Tho cells were 
resuspended by vigorous agitation and diluted to obtain nine different 
antigen densities. The density of the antigen for each test was 
sepaj’ately adjusted by setting up the McFarland nephelometor stand¬ 
ards (also known as barium sulfate standards). The standards were 
always prepared immediately before using. The degrees of tobidity 
were read by means of the Lumetron photoelectric colorimeter. 

Tubes used in the agglutination studies measured 13 by 100 mm. 
Twofold dilutions of serum of from 1 in 25 to 1 in 12,800 were prepared 
in the tubes with the diluent. 

In a series of preliminary tests, nine different methods of antigen 
preparation and four different incubation conditions were tested with 
20 sera. 

The tests were read at 24 and 48 hours, parallel series being incu¬ 
bated in the water bath at 37® C. and at 52° C., in the dry incubator 
at 37° C., and in the water bath at 52° C. for 4 hours followed by 
storage in the icebox at 4° to 6° C. to complete the incubation. The 
water baths were of the gable-covered type. 

The nine antigens and procedures were as follows: 

Test A. This was carried out with antigen obtained from the Bureau of 
Animal Indu&try and tested according to their method (S). The antigen concen¬ 
tration was equivalent to a barium sulfate standard tube No. 1. Dilutions of 
serum were made by adding 4 ml. of antigen to the first tube and 2 ml. to nine 
other tubes. Sixteen-hundredths milliliter of serum was added to the first tube, 
yielding a dilution of 1: 25, and this was further diluted by mixing 2 ml. in 
series with the antigen in the other tubes. 

Test B. The antigen used in test B and all following tests was prepared in 
this laboratory as described above. The procedure for test B was the same as 
for test A. The antigen density was equal to a barium sulfate standard No. 1. 

Test C. The antigen density for test C was equal to a barium sulfate standard 
No. 2. In this procedure, 2 ml. of saline was placed in the first tube and 1 ml. 
of saline in the remaining nine tubes. Sixteen-hundredths milliliter of serum was 
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added to tube one and then serially diluted in the usual manner. One milliter 
of antigen was then added to each of the 10 tubes of diluted serum. 

Test D. Antigen for test D was adjusted to a barium sulfate standard of 1.6 
and tested as described in test A in which the antigen was used as the diluent. 

Test E. Antigen for this test was adjusted to a barium sulphate standard 
Xo. 3 and tested as described in test C, using saline as the diluent. 

Test F. The antigen for test F was adjusted to a barium sulfate standard 
Xo. 3 and tested as described in test A in which the antigen was used as the diluent. 

Test G. In test G the antigen was adjusted to a barium sulfate standard 
Xo. 6. Serum was tested as in test C in which saline was used as the diluent. 

Test H. In this test, the antigen was adjusted to a barium sulfate standard 
Xo. 1 and tested as described in test C in which saline was used as the diluent. 

Test I.^ In this, the last test, the antigen was adjusted to a barium sulfate 
standard No. 1.5, and the procedure was as in test C in which the saline is the 
diluent of the serum. 

The initial density of antigen in tests C, E, G, H, and I, was halved when the 
antigen was added to the serum-saline mixtures. 

Part II: Antigen Strain and Media Used for Antigen Production 

Three cultures of Br. abortus: strain 1119-3 from the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, strain 1336 sent by Dr. I. F. Huddleson, and strain 
456 from the National Institutes of Health wore compared. For 
comparative purposes, each was cultivated for antigen on potato- 
infusion 3 percent agar (the Bureau of Animal Industiy Medium) 
and on tryptose 3 percent agar. The formulas follow: 

Potato^Infusion 3 percent Agar 


Potato infusion... 1000 ml. 

Agar.....30 gm. 

Bacto-peptone or equivalent_10 gm. 

Beef extract, Liebig’s or equivalent... 5 gin. 

Sodium chloride U. S. P....5 gm. 

Glycerine U. S. P___ 20 ml. 

Dextrose IT. S. P_...10 gm. 

Final pH......6.4-6.8 

Tryptose 3 percent Agar 

Bacto-tryptose_____20 gm. 

Bacto-dextroso____1 gm. 

Sodium chloride_5 gm. 

Bacto-agar___30 gm. 

Final pH__6.9 


The resulting six antigens were tested with 83 sera from known 
cases of brucellosis. The strains and the media used were the only 
variables compared. The method of test C as described above, with 
incubation in the water bath at 52® G., was used in this comparison. 

Part III: Effect of pH on the Agglutination Titer 

In this part of the study, Clark buffers (4)j pH 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9, 
were prepared as diluent for the serum. Sera from 44 known cases 
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I tn * 1 ” ore tested. The technique of tost C was used in par¬ 

allel -t lie-, of tests. In one series of tests, the sera were diluted with 
isotonic saline solution. In the other series, the sera were diluted 
with the buffered saline solutions which were adjusted so that the 
total salt concentrations of the buffered solutions were as neaidy 
isotonic as possible. A determination of the pH of 1 ml. of each 
liuffer solution when diluted with 1 ml. of antigen showed that pH 
5.0. 6.0, 7.0, 8.0, and 9.0 changed to pH 4.9, 5.8, 6.8, 7.7, and 8.6, 
respectively. The pH of saline, which was 6.0, became 6.2 when 
diluted with antigen. The pH of the antigen was 6.7. The a^lu- 
tination test was studied with these final pH values. 

Method of Reading AH Tests and Noting Results 

The tubes were held up to a fluorescent light and read against a 
dark background. A positive agglutination was denoted by a^lu- 
tinated cells in a sparkling, clear, supernatant liquid. An incomplete 
agglutination was noted when agglutinated cells were viewed in a 
cloudy supernatant liquid. A negative result was obtained when no 
agglutination was visible. 


Results—^Part I 

The Brucella agglutination titers obtained with tests A-G, using 
20 sera in preliminary studies, were tabulated. Tests H and I were 
compared with test C separately and are discussed later. The num¬ 
ber of times any one test gave the highest titer when compared with 
the other six tests was noted. The summarized data on the first 20 
specimens showed clearly that, irrespective of the times or tempera- 
ttire of incubation, test C gave better results than any of the other 
six tests. Tests B and E were better in the order named than tests 
A, D, G, or F. The results also showed that incubation at 52° C. 
for 4 hours, followed by refrigeration, generally yielded lower titers 
than continual incubation at 52° C. Thei*e was little choice between 
37° C. dry, and 37° C. water bath incubation. However, the 37° C. 
dry incubation is a variable incubation condition and the fluid in the 
tubes reach incubator temperature slowly, depending on the incubator 
load and other factors. Both the 37° C. dry incubation, and incu¬ 
bation at 52° C. for 4 hours, followed hy refrigeration, as well as 
teats A, D. F, and G, were discontinued. 

The comparison of tests B, C, and E, using incubation at 37° C. 
and 52° C. in the water bath, was continued until 105 specimens were 
tested. The results again were analyzed and numbers of sera yielding 
higher, equal, or lower titers with each antigen were computed. 
Due to the complexity of the data, only the summarized results are 
given. The results revealed that, with test C in 24 hours, 33 sera 
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yielded higher titers at 52° C. than at 27° C., while 50 sera gave equal 
titers at both temperatures, and 22 sera yielded lower titers at 52° C. 
At the 48-hour interval, 31 sera yielded higher titers at 52° C., while 
53 gave equal titera at both temperatures, and 21 sera gave lower 
titei-s at 52° C. Thus, there were no significant differences between the 
results read after 48 houra and those obtained in 24 hours, and no 
maj'ked influence of temperature, although 52° C. seemed to favor 
higher titers. In addition, examination of the tests earlier than 
24 hours showed that the agglutination process was proceeding faster 
in the 52° C. water bath. Tests B and E yielded concordant results 
with generally lower titers. Accordingly, all further tests were 
carried out in the water bath at 52° C., and readings were recorded 
after 24 and 48 hours. However, only readings at 24 hoiu^ are 
discussed in this report. 

An analysis of results obtained with tests B, C, and E incubated 
at 52° C. for 24 hours showed that test C gave 62 higher titers, 41 
equal titers, and 2 lower titers than B; that test C gave 55 higher 
titers, 44 equal titers, and 6 lower titers than E. Test E gave 29 
lii gbAv titers, 65 equal titers, and 11 lower titers than B. These 
figures clearly indicate the superiority of test C over E or B. Test E 
was better than test B. 

Tests H and I were set up for the purpose of evaluating antigen 
densities lower than those commonly in use. These were compared 
with test C on a total of 37 specimens using water-bath incubation 
at 52° C. for 24 hours. 

An analysis of these results showed that test H gave 31 higher, 
5 equal, and 1 lower titers than test C; and 20 higher titers, 12 equal, 
and 5 lower titers when compared with test I. Test I gave 10 higher 
titers, 25 equal, and 2 lower titers than test C. The results indicate 
that, with these 37 specimens, test H was superior to I and C. Test 
I was better than test C. This suggests that the more dilute the 
antigen, within range of good visibility, the more sensitive the test. 

Results—^Part II 

The effectiveness of the three strains of Br. abortus described under 
“Materials and Methods” was compared when cultivated on potato- 
infusion agar, and on tryptose agar. A total of 83 positive sera, of 
which 24 were bovine, 33 human, 12 simian, 13 caprine, and 1 porcine, 
were tested in this comparison. 

Readings were made after 24 hours incubation in the water bath 
at 52° C. The antigens were prepared and tested according to test O. 

The results in the table show that Brucella strain 1336 cultivated on 
potato agar was a better antigen than strain 1119-3 cultivated on 
either potato or tryptose agar. Strain 1119-3 was inferior to strains 
1336 or 456 irrespective of the media used. Higher titers were 
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^omparibon of ihnv antigen strains citltitrited on potato and tryptose agar^ tested uith 

83 sera; 21-hour reading 



Tlmte noted beloTii gave 


01 Sj seia tLStud A\ith antictn 


iitets 


"When compared 
w ith antigen 


Higher 

Equal 

Lower 


1119-3 ... .. 

26 

50 

7 

1119-3 T 

1119-3 P_ _ 

3 

57 

23 

1336 P 

1119-3 P_ _ 

8 

59 

16 

456 P 

1336 P... 

22 

49 

12 

456 P 

1336 P._____ 

27 

45 

11 

1 

1336 T 

1119-3 _ 

7 ' 

56 1 

1 20 

1336 T 

1119-3 T.. ____ 

3 1 

33 ' 

‘ 47 

456 T 

1336 T.... 

3 

43 

37 

456 T 

456 T...—. 

25 

I 

53 1 

11 

456 P 

456 T____- 

30 j 

35 

18 

1336 P 


1 1 1 


Potato-iufubion agar. 

** Trypto«e agar. 

obtained %vith strain 1119-3 cultivated on potato-infusion agar than 
when cultivated on tnrptose agar. Strain 456 cultivated on tryptose 
agar gave more higher titers than strains 1336 and 1119-3 cultivated 
on tryptose or potato-infusion agar. 

Results—Part III 

The results obtained vith diluents buffered at pH 5 and 6 were 
inferior to those obtained at pH 7. pH 5, compared with pH 7, gave 
2 higher, 14 equal, and 28 lower titers. A comparison of pH 6 with 
pH 7 showed 8 higher, 24 equal, and 12 lower titers with pH 6. The 
results obtained with pH 8 and 9 were also inferior to pH 7. pH 9, 
compared with pH 7, gave 2 higher, 31 equal, 11 lower titers. A 
comparison of pH 8 with pH 7 showed 6 higher, 31 equal, and 8 lower 
titers ^vith pH 8. The results with saline (pH after addition of 
antigen was 6.2) were equal to those with pH 6.0 buffer; in this case, 
10 higher, 24 equal, and 10 lower titers were obtained with saline. 
These data indicate that the pH of the diluent should bo near neu¬ 
trality. 

Discussion 

The results show that antigen for test B, made in this laboratory, 
was more sensitive than the antigen for test A prepared by the Bm-eau 
of Animal Industry in BeltsviUe, Md. It is possible that heating 
the antigen before centrifugation increased the sensitivity of the 
preparation. 

Comparison of tests in which the antigen was the diluent—tests 
B, D, and F—diow that lower titers ivere obtained than when saline 
was the diluent—tests C, E, and G—^irrespective of the antigen den- 
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sity. Tliis suggests that serum should be diluted with saline and not 
with the antigen. 

Test H. "ndth an antigen density equivalent to McFarland No. 1, was 
superior to heavier* antigen densities. This was especially true wdth 
low-titer sera. Tests made with antigens having densities lower than 
McFarland No. 1 were not satisfactoi*y because the antigen was too 
dilute to read. 

The McFarland nephelometer or barium sulfate standards may be 
a source of considerable error. Eeadings made with the Lmnetron 
photoelectric colorimeter showed decreasing translucence with aging 
of the standards. This was not detected casEy by the unaided eye. 
However, changes in translucence were not observed to occur in bac¬ 
terial suspensions. 

Most of the serum specimens exhibited their maximum titer in 
24 horn’s. Although 48-hoiu' results are not recorded, an occasional 
specimen required incubation for 48 hours before the agglutination 
was complete. 

The results foimd indicate that continual incubation at 52° C. was 
supeiior to incubation for 4 hours followed by storage in the refrigera¬ 
tor for the remaining 20 hours. The results obtained by Henry and 
Traum (5) also showed that continual incubation was superior to 
incubation and storage in the icebox. However, they made their 
tests at 37° C. instead of 62° C. 

According to the results obtained in this study, BnxceUa strain 456, 
obtained from the National Institutes of Health, was the best antigen 
when cultivated on tryptose agar. Strains 1119-3 and 1336 were 
better antigens when cultivated on potato-infusion agar than when 
cultivated on tryptose agar. 

The agglutination did not proceed weU on the acid or alkaline side 
of neutrality. Sahno made with neutral distilled water or buffered 
at pH 7.0 would bo preferable for the agglutination test. 

Summary and Conclusion 

Certain factors affecting the Brucella agglutination test in tubes 
were studied on 269 sera from known cases of brucellosis. Under the 
experimental conditions described in this report: 

1. Antigen density equivalent to barium sulfate standard No. 1 
gave the highest titers. 

2. The dilution of serum with saline is preferable to dilution with 
antigen. 

3. Br. abrnim, strain 456, obtained from the National Institutes 
of Health and cultivated on tryptose agar gave more higher titers 
than did strain 1119-3 obtained from the Bureau of Animal Industry, 
or 1336 obtained from Dr. I. F. Huddleson and cultivated on either 
tryptose or potato agar. 
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4 ‘toi icsults were obtained when the agglutination tests were 
moul)iited continuously in the water bath at 52° C. for 24 hours 
than when in(‘ubaled at 37° C. or when refrigerated. 

5. Higher agglutinin titers are exhibited by a few sera if readings 
are made at 48 hours rather than 24 hours. 

6. The agglutination reaction operates best near neutrality. 
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Stability of the Rh Factor in Mailed Samples 

By CurFORD I. Argall* 

When the Utah State Department of Health’s prenatal Kh typing 
program began in 1947, one of the major unanswered problems con¬ 
cerned the reliabihty of mailed samples for blood grouping. No 
satisfactory evidence was available, but other laboratories had indi¬ 
cated that such specimens were probably satisfactory. It was decided 
that the program should be started ■without delay, but that a con¬ 
trolled investigation would be made at a later date to determine 
exactly what percentage of eri-or could be expected as a result of any 
advei’se conditions in the ordinary mail. The data obtained may be 
of value to other laboratories engaged in or planning similar progi'ams. 

The 1,417 specimens received in this laboratoiy for routine prenatal 
testing were used in this study, 1,099 being Eh positive and 318 Kh 
negative. (The term. Eh positive, is used for erythrocytes containing 
the D antigen, and Kh negative, for those lacking it.) All were in 
excellent condition upon arrival. They were centrifuged at 4,200 
rpm for 5 minutes and the serum poured off for use in the serological 
test for syphilis. Two percent suspensions of the cells were made in 
0.86 percent saline, washed, resuspended, and the Kh type determined 
by the tube method. The slide test was also done, using a heavy 

•Chief, Blood Gioupmg Section, Duisionof Laboratories, Utah State Department of Health, Salt I^ake 
Citj. 
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cell suspension direct from the clot. After the results had been 
recorded, the vials containing the clots -were packed and mailed to 
om* branch laboratory at Cedar City, Utah, a distauce of 263 miles. 
The time in transit varie<l from IK to 3 days. Without bemg un¬ 
wrapped, they were rctui-neil to us by mail. The Eh typing was 
repeated, but only the tube test was used. So many sample's showed 
such an advanced state of hemolysis that it was impossible to get a 
cell concentration heavy ('iiough to obtain rcliabh' results with the 
sMo test. 

Only one of the 1,417 samples studied showed a discrepancy in 
typing. This lone specimen, typed weakly positive originally, was 
Eh negative when repeated. Exactly what factor or factors influ¬ 
enced this result camvot, of course, be determined. The only con¬ 
sideration in this study was the over-all clfeet upon the Eh factor of 
varying conditions in the mail, so no specific cause can be assigned. 
It would seem very likely that an intrinsic weakness in the antigenic 
structure of those particular ('rythroeytes or an actual laboratory 
ciTor in the typing woidd be the answer, since none of the other 
samples wore alTecti'd in any way by the same conditions. The 
incidence of error, 0.07 percent, is ahnost the same as for our routine 
work, 0.09 percent, and does not represent any significant difference. 

In order to show that climatic conditions produce no specific effect, 
797 of the samples tested were sent during the coldest months of the 
year, January and February, and the remaining 620, during the last 
of June and part of July. The only discordant ri'sult oecuiTcd in the 
former group. Neither winter cold nor summer heat seemed to pro¬ 
duce any effect on the antigen, but as might be expected, the amount 
of homolysis was sharply increased durmg tho hot months (table 1). 

Since hemolysis has been freciucntly mentioned as a possible cause 
for um-eliable tyiiings, the specimens were divided vi'ry roughly 
into four groups (see tabh' 1): 

Vcni hadlti h(moliis<<f. t'lols were sliiny and irridescent. Very thin cell sus¬ 
pensions oould i)c tnad<', but only with dillicnliy. J’raclically all showed the 
purplish discoloration of bacterial conlaunnation. 

BaiUi/ hemoli/i<(l. All suspensions could bo niadt' fairly easily, but when washed, 
tho supernatant was de('p rc'd in color. 

Hemoltizid. Kuix'rnalanl ftotn woshing was a light, but d<‘finif(‘ rod, 

Sligktlij h(moltisell. Kupernalanl from washing showed only a faint pink. 

No correlation whatever hetween hemolysis and inaccuracy in typing 
could be observed. In fact, the single erroneous result came in the 
homolyzed group. 

No attempt was made to identify the contaminating organisms in 
those specimeixs showing obvious growth. In this study, bacteria had 
no effect on tho results, although it is possible that some bacteria 
might he able to desfroy the aniigen. 
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Table 1. Classification of mailed samples on the basis of hemolysis 


Degiee of hcmols&is 

Wmtci 

1 

Summer 

Total 

Number of 
samplt»!» 

Pciccnt 

Number of 
samples 

Poreent 

Voiy badly hemol^ zed. 

223 

2S.0 

267 

43 0 

400 

Badly hemolj zed. 

160 

20 7 

201 

32 4 

307 

Hemolyzed. 

204 

:13.2 

05 

15 2 

350 

Slightly homolyzed. 

144 

1S.1 

57 

0 4 

201 


We were rather surpiised to find that the ago of the cells made no 
difference, up to the limits of this study. Table 2 gives the age of the 
cells used, calculated as the number of days intervening between the 
drawing of the blood and the final typing. Here again, the eiror oc¬ 
curred in an intermediate group—5 days. 

Table 2. Comparison of age of cells in e^eriment with those 
of routine samples received by this laboratory 


Age (in days) 

Expel imontal 
samples 

Eoutine 

samples 

1. 

0 

■■ 

2. 

0 


3. 

54 


4. 

657 


5. 

263 


6. 

195 


7. 

67 


8. 

123 


9 01 more. 

68 

1 


Discussion 

If the conditions in the mail wore to produce any chaiigc in the Rb 
antigen leading to unreliable results, they should have boon revealed 
by this study. The specimens wore treated far more roughly and woi*e 
much older than the ones we receive routinely. They were shipped 
over a greater total distance (526 miles) than any ordinary stunple 
received by us. Seventy percent of the specimens had already l)een 
in the mail once en route to the State laboratoiy. In spite of centrifu¬ 
gation, bacterial contamination, removal of seium, age, and exposure 
to vaiyiog degrees of heat and cold, the original results could be repro¬ 
duced to an extremely high degree of accm*acy. 

The value of this experiment has been demonstrated in the work of 
the past year. Out of a total of 27,858 specimens received, 512, or 1.84 
percent, were so homolyzed that previously we would not have att.omptcd 
the blood groupiog. Actually, we were able to type 314 of them, leaving 
only 0.7 percent of the total to be discarded. With these, repeated 
attempts to make ceU suspensions ended only with a deeply colored 
supernatant and a little cell debiis at the bottom of the tube. No 
intact cells could be recovered from the clot. 
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Some caution is necessary in dealing with hemolyzed blood. It is 
usually impossible to gage the cell suspensions to 2 percent. Wo 
make them as heavy as possible in order to get enough uninjured colls 
for reading the result. If a sufficient number of whole colls can bo 
obtained to got a typical sedimentation pattern in tho tube tost, tho 
cell debris does not intcrfore. When a microscopic reading is uoces- 
saiy, the cellular fragments may, at a casual glance, simulate agglu¬ 
tination. Cai'cful viewing is necessary to distinguish between debris 
and agglutinated cells. 

Various preservatives, such as Alscvcr^s solution, ACD mixtui'O, 
and Rous-Tm*ner solutioji, have been suggested for keeping the cells 
intact over long periods of time. These may be of value in isolated 
instances, but tho added cost of providing separate mailing containers 
reduces their usefulness. Clotted blood is just as effective and can 
be used for tho syphilis test, Rh typing, and titration, while prcseiwod 
blood is limited to blood grouping. 

Suminary 

A series of colls of known Rh type were sent a distance of 526 mUcs 
throxigh the mail. One false negative result was obtained, an error of 
0.07 percent. Age of the cells, degree of hemolysis, climatic conditions, 
and hazards of unknown nature in the mail did not affect the accuracy 
of the Rh typing. 
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Incidence of Disease 

No health department State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease without 
kntndedge of wheny where and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


Reports from States for Week Ended June 24, 1950 

For the current week in the Nation, reported cases of acute polio¬ 
myelitis increased over the number reported the preceding week, 236 
to 336. For the corresponding weelc last year, 409 cases were reported. 
The States reporting the largest number of cases for the current week 
were: Texas (107), California (33), Oklahoma (23), New York (17), 
New Jersey (16), and South Carolina (16). 

The cumxilative total number of poliomyelitis cases for the calendar 
year is misleading because the calendar year does not correspond with 
the disease year-. A calendar year covers January through December 
while the disease year for poliomyelitis covex-s March through Feb¬ 
ruary. Therefore, the 1950 calendar year includes the declining phase 


Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 


[Numbers after diseases are International List numbers, 1948 revision] 



Total for 
week ended 

6-year 

me¬ 

dian 

1945- 

49 

Rea- 

Disease 

June 
24. 
i 1950 

June 

25, 

1949 

sonal 

low 

week 

Anthrax (002). 

1 

1 

(0 

(») 

Diphtheria (055). 

44 

82 

145 

27th 

Acute infectious enceph¬ 
alitis (082). 

27 

11 

9 

w 

Influenza (480-483)_ 

619 

672 

631 

30th 

Measles (0^). 

10,097 

10,678 

10,678 

35th 

Meningococcal menin¬ 
gitis <067.0) . 

73 

47 

57 

37th 

Pneumonia (490-493).._ 

987 

1,016 


(0 

Acute poliomyelitis 
(080). 

336 

409 ' 

204 

11th 

Bocky Mountain spot¬ 
ted fever (104). 

19 

26 

22 

(0 

Scarlet fever (OW). 

631 

649 

1,053 

32d 

Smallpox (084). 


1 

3 

35th 

Tularemia (069). 

20 

21 

20 

(0 

Typhoid and para- 
^hoid fever (040, 

88 

74 

89 

11th 

Whooping cough (066). 

2,653 

1,244 

2^052 

39th 


Cumulatlvo 
total since 
seasonal 
low week 


1949- 

60 


0) 

»7,280 

0) 

273,998 

276,598 

3,121 

(0 

1,662 

0) 

54,269 

44 

0 ) 


818 

88,432 


1948 ^ 

49 


(0 

8,7.10 

(0 

109,944 

|611,201 

2,786 

0 ) 

1,790 

0 ) 

78,148 

60 

W 


783 

36,203 


5-year 
median I 
1944r-45 
throuRli 
1948-49 


(0 

1.3,582 

(0 

179,378 

|6JM754 

.3,032 


1,112 

(0 

84,707 

193 

0 ) 


80,315 


Cumulative) 
total for 
calendar 
year 




20 

< 3. (XK) 

311 
24.3,468 
1257,4()8 

2,208 

64,207 

2,796 

147 

37,830 

24 

496 


1919 


31 

3,616 

257 
, 73,671 
1560,865 

1,941 
49,170 

2,705 

200 

66,604 

40 

012 


1,271 


5-yoar 

nipdiaii 

1915- 

49 


(0 

6,016 

221 

13.5,820 

504,808 

2,(X)0 


I, .579 

154 

58,021 

139 

497 


1,372 

40,040 


1 Not computed. > Deduction: North Carolina, week ended June 3,1 case. •> Including oases reported 
as salmonellosis. 
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of last yearns high incidonce. On this basis, the cumulative total for 
the current disease year, or the cumulative total since the seasonal low 
week (March 18, 1950), is slightly less than the corresponding total 
for last year, 1,662 cases as compared with 1,790. Corresponding 
cumulative totals for the higher States showed Texas with 578 cases, 
California 215, New York 63, Oklahoma 58, Florida 49, Mississippi 46, 
Iowa 40, and Michigan 38. 

The total number ol cases of influenza reported for the current week 
was 619 as compared with 572 for the corresponding period last year. 
The 5-year (1945--49) median was 631. States reporting the largest 
number of cases of influenza for the week were: Texas (344), Virginia 
(91), and Arizona (48). 

Reported cases of meningococcal meningitis for the week numbered 
73 as compared with 75 last week and 47 for the corresponding week 
last year. The 5-year (1945-49) median was 57. The largest number 
of cases was reported by New York with 8. 

Reported cases of whooping cough numbered 2,653 for the week as 
compared with 2,743 last week and 1,244 for the corresponding week 
last year. The highest corresponding week in the past 5 years was in 
1947 when 3,687 cases were reported. The cumulative total since the 
seasonal low week (October 1, 1949) was 88,432, the second highest 
total in the last 5 years. The high cumulative total during this 6-ycar 
period was 1947 when 98,505 cases were reported. The low cumulative 
total number of cases of whooping cough was 36,263 for 1949. 

The total number of cases of infectious encephalitis reported for 
the week was 27 as compared with 22 last week, 11 for the correspond¬ 
ing week last year, and 9 for the 6-year (1945-49) median. The 
cumulative total for 25 weeks of this calendar year was 344 which 
was higher than any cozTosponding total the past 5 ycai*s. The 
corresponding 5-ycar median was 221 cases. 


Deaths During Week Ended dune 24^ 1950 


Data for 94 lar^e citioH of the United Stales: 

Total deaths _ 

Median for 3 prior years>_- - . 

Total deaths, first 26 weeks of year 

Deaths under 1 year of age _ _ . „ ^ - 

Median for 3 j^rior years.. _ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 25 weeks of year _ 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force .. 

Number of death claims.... 

Death claims lyor 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate- - .... 

Death claims i)cr 1,000 policies, first 25 weeks of 
year, annual rate. 

July 14, 1950 


Correspond- 


Week ended 
June 24,1950 
8,730 
8,684 
240, 031 
574 
612 
15, 518 

ing week, 
1949 
8,877 

237, 797 
583 

16, 167 

69, 748, 426 
12, 986 

70, 389, 046 
12,166 

9.7 

9.0 

9.8 

9.5 


395 







Eeported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, WeeJt Ended 

June 24,1950 

[Numberfi under diseases are International List Numbers, 1948 revision] 


Area 

Diph¬ 

theria 

(055) 

Enceph¬ 
alitis, in¬ 
fect ious 

(082) 

Influ¬ 

enza 

(48{M83) 

Measles 

(OSS') 


Pneu¬ 

monia 

(490-493) 

Polio¬ 

myelitis 

(080) 

United States. 

44 

27 

619 

10,097 

73 

987 

336 

New Eneland. 

3 

1 

1 

1.374 

2 

26 

3 




1 

9 


2 

1 





37 








1 





3 

1 



1 


3 

■R.hfidft Tslfttid__ 




2 


6 


Connefftfeut.. 




416 

1 

18 

1 

Middle Atlantic. 

8 

9 

2 

3,099 

16 

265 

36 

New York. 

3 

5 

12 

1,163 

8 

188 

17 

New Jersey_ 

1 

3 


1,196 

2 

23 

16 

Pennsj'lTanift- . . _ . * 

4 

1 


740 

6 

64 

3 

£ast North Central. 

8 

6 

12 

2.939 

11 

143 

21 

Ohio. 

3 


1 

496 

4 

21 

6 

Tfi/UftTia _ __ _ 

2 

i 


141 




Illinois__ 


3 


941 

■■■llini 



Michigan. 

2 

2 


573 




WiBonnsiTi __ _ 

1 



788 




West North Central. 

3 

3 


475 




Minnesota. 

1 

1 


60 




Iowa ___ 

1 



177 






i 


66 








8 


26 


South Dakota__ 


1 


43 




Nebraska_ 




88 


2 

2 

Kansas_ 

1 



33 


16 


South Atlantic. 

5 

1 

113 

448 

9 

124 

38 

Delaware....._ 




20 




Maryland___ 



4 

61 


30 


District of Columbia.._ 



2 

22 


23 

1 

Virginia.. 

1 


91 

72 

2 

29 

3 

West Virginia. 

1 


1 

43 

1 

10 

4 

North Carolina_ 


1 


54 

3 

_ 

6 

South Carolina...___ 



12 

23 


nnmnipM 

15 

Geoigla. 



5 

21 

2 


1 

TTlorida 

3 



132 

1 


9 

East South Central. 

7 

1 

10 

244 

8 


21 

Kentucky.... 

3 


1 


2 


6 

Tennessee... 


1 

6 

78 

1 

||H||H|h 

2 

Alabama... 

2 


2 

32 

6 

43 

5 

Mississippi.. 

2 


1 

4 


17 

9 

West South Central. 

7 

3 

375 

327 

15 

202 

140 

Arkansas__ 


1 

13 

32 

2 

4 

8 

l^uisiana.... 




11 

5 

16 

2 

Oklahoma. 



18 

19 

2 

10 

23 

Texas_ _ 

7 

2 

344 

265 

6 

172 

107 

Mountain. 

1 

1 

79 

506 

1 

44 

19 

Montana. 




34 


2 


Idaho_____ 



4 

04 



1 

Wyoming.... 



_ 




6 

Colorado. 



■■■■2121 

2S2 

1 

16 

3 

New Mexico_ 



2 



16 

2 

Arizona... 



48 

19 


7 

6 

Utah. 

1 

1 


167 


3 

1 

Nevada... 








Pacific- 

2 

* 

13 

025 

3 

83 

39 

Washingiton... 


1 


41 



1 

Or^on _ 



5 


1 

homkctI 

3 

Calffomia. 

2 

2 

8 

674 

2 

20 

33 

Alftfiirft.__ _ 






1 


Hawaii. 




6 


2 


1 New York City only. 


Anthrax: NowJorsoy,lease. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, TTeeh Endt»d 
June 24, 1950 —Continued 

[Numbers under diseases are International List Numbers, 1948 revision] 


Ar(‘a 

Rocky 

Moun¬ 

tain 

spotted 

fever 

(104) 

19 

Scarlet 

fever 

(OfiO) 

831 

Bmall- 

pox 

(084) 

Tulare¬ 

mia 

(059) 

Typhoid 
and para¬ 
typhoid 
fever * 

(040, 041) 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

(050) 

Rabios 

in 

animals 

United States. 


20 

88 

2,053 

130 

New ICngland . _ _ _ 


101 



2 

241 




1 




22 


New Hampshire__ 


2 




1 








20 




87 



I 

95 


Khodft Island _ _ 


2 




45 


Connecticut_ 


9 



1 

68 


IMTIddle Atlantic_ 


135 



6 

326 

23 



3 83 



3 

148 

22 

New Jersey-__ 


11 



1 

107 

Pennsyivanin,__ 


41 



2 

71 

1 

East North Central. 

% 

138 


1 

8 

458 

33 

Ohio.... 


44 



1 

89 

4 

Indiana.-. 

1 

1 




20 

11 


1 

10 

. 

1 

R 

70 

2 

Michigan. 


57 

“ 


2 

172 

16 

Wisconsin. 


20 




101 

1 

West North Central. 


35 


2 


155 

16 

Minnesota. 


8 




21 


Iowa___ 


3 




30 

16 

Missouri.. 


7 


2 


33 

North Dakota_ . __ 


I 




24 


South Dakota. 


1 




3 


Nebraska.. 


4 




1 


Kansas-—---.-__ 


\ 




37 


South Atlantic. 

11 

43 


3 

18 

423 

12 

Delaware.—_-----_ 


2 




7 

Maryland.... 

H 

H 



1 

42 


District of Columbia. 


1 




3 


Vir^nla.. 

4 

12 




100 

.2 

West Virginia. 

1 

5 1 



8 

85 

0 

North Carolina. 

1 

0 



1 

136 


South Carolina. 

2 

1 


1 

4 

10 

2 

Georgia_-.. 


4 


1 

4 

11 

2 

Florida. 


1 


1 


24 


East South Central. 

3 

32 



8 

167 

20 

Kentucky.... 

1 

12 



1 

21 

11 

Tennessee. 


11 



4 

49 

6 

Alabama. 

'i 

0 



1 

28 

3 

Mississippi. 

1 

3 



2 

9 

1 

West South Central. 

1 

20 


11 

26 

508 

25 

Arkansas.. 

i 



8 

3 

34 

2 

Louisiana.. - - , . . 


2 



5 

12 


Oklahoma . 


12 


1 

4 

30 

4 

Texas. 

- 

15 

. 

2 

14 

420 

19 

Mountain... . 

% 

16 


3 

1 

185 

1 

Montana. 

2 

1 


2 


33 


Idaho. . 


] 




18 


Wyoming. 

Colorado. . 


1 

3 




19 


New Mexico... . 


5 



1 

43 


Arizona.—. 


3 




63 

.i 

Utah. 


2 


.i’ 


19 


Nevada.-.- 








Pacific. 


mn^ 



19 

250 


Washington... 








Or^on.. 






87 


Califomla..-. 


97 



19 

137 










Alaska.... 






80 


Hawaii. 


1 




1 



1 Inolutling cases reported us stilmoticllosls, * IncludiiiK cases reported as streptococcal sore throat. 
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Communicable Disease Charts 

All reporting States, November 1949 throu^ June 24,1950 



i 



The upper and low^ broken lines represent the highest and lowest figures recorded 
for the corresponding weeks in the 5 preceding years. The solid line is a median 
figure for the 5 preceding years. All three lines have Been smoothed by a 3-week 
moving average. The dots represent numbers of cases reported for the weeks, 1949-50. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—Week Ended June 10^ 1950 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova- 

Scotla 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que- 
1 bee 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

British 

Colum¬ 

bia 

Total 






1 

1 





2 

ChiftkflTipo'T _ 



20 


106 

1 

213 

20 

. 

0 

59 

90 

514 

Diphtitipri*' -_ 



1 



1 

3 

D^ntery, bacil- 
ftiry __ 










1 

1 

Encephalitis, infee- 






1 





1 

German mcaslos--.- 
Jpflnenza_ 



31 



1,388 

1 

1 

84 

69 

359 

1,962 
20 



25 





TVirnnslDS _ 



3 


482 

345 

3 

43 

15 

1 

17 

190 

1,104 

4 

Meningitis, mcnin- 
gOCDccal__ 





Mumps__ 



Be' 

. 

150 

207 

11 

67 

03 

129 

703 

Poliomyolit IS_ 




1 

1 


3 

5 

Scarlet fever.____ 



1 


40 

34 

2 

5 

33 

21 

5 

129 

228 

Tuberculosis (all 
forms) _- 

17 


7 

6 

90 

33 

8 

8 

38 

Typhoid and para¬ 
typhoid fovor_ 




1! 

1 


2 

Venereal diseases: 
Gonorrhea- - -_ 

3 


5 

13 

116 

46 

12 

17 

31 

47 

200 

Syphilis. 



8 

2 

67 

26 

3 

12 

3 

10 

121 

other forms.... 





1 

1 

Whooping couglu. - 

2 


” "T 


65 

49 

1 

3 


08 

220 










JAPAN 

Influenza, During tho opidemic of influenza which began in Japan 
early in December 1949, and ended the latter part of April 1950, a 
total of 15,904 cases was reported. The peak incidence occuiTcd 
during the week ended February 11, when 2,746 cases were reported. 


MADAGASCAR 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases and Deaths—April 1950 



All(‘ns 

Natives 

Disease 

Aliens 

Natives 





Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Beriberi__ 



1 


Meningitis, men- 





BiThftrrifLqiJi 

1 


40 


ingodbcca^_ 



1 


Diphtheria. 

4 

3 

5 

2 

Mumps_ 

1 


322 


nySAntrAly 





Plague___ 



6 

5 

Amebic.._ 

17 


254 

23 

Pneumonia (all 





Bficillary,.. - 



69 

4 

forms).. 

6 


841 

146 

Erysipelas, r. 

TnfliittTiwi . . 

20 


18 

3,308 

1 

52 

Puerperal infec¬ 
tion_—_ 



2 


Leprosy.. 



40 


Tuberculosis, pul¬ 





Malaria.. 

277 


42,033 

214 

monary _ 

12 

2 

103 

11 

Measles..... 



^ 73 


Typhoid fever . 

1 


10 

6 


1 




Whooping cough-- 

16 

5 

351 

4 
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REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PL4GLE, SMALLPOX, TTiTHLS FEVER, 4ND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEFV ED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The follo'Ming reports include onl} items oC unusual incidence or special interest and the occurrence oi 
these diseases, except >eUow fever, m localities which hid not recently reported cases 411 reports of >ellow 
fever are pubbshed currently. 4 table show mg the accumulated figures for these diseases for the >ear to 
date IS published in the Poniic HEtiin Ri poets for the last Tndij in each month 

Cholera 

Burma, Dui'ing tho week ended Juno 10, 1960, one fatal case of 
cholera was reported in Akyab, and one fatal case was reported in 
Bassein. 

India, During the week ended June 10, 1950, 318 cases of cholera 
wore reported in Calcutta, and 283 cases were reported during tho 
week ended June 17. One case was reported in Bombay during 
the week ended June 10. This is tho fii'st indigenous case reported 
during the cun'ent year. 

Pakistan. During the week ended June 10, 1950, 10 cases of 
cholera, Avith 6 deaths were reported in Chittagong. 

Plague 

China. Dmiiig the month of March 1950, 37 cases of plague, 
with 14 deaths, were reported in the Districts of Fukien Provmcc. 
Nine deaths were also reported on Kinmen Island Max*ch 21-31. 
This island is located near Amoy. 

Peiu. During the month of April 1950, one case of plague was 
reported in Huacho, Chancay Province, Lima Department. 

Smallpox 

Cameroon (French). Smallpox has been reported in French 
Cameroon as follows: May 1-10,1950, 30 cases, 9 deaths; May 11-20, 
11 cases, 1 death. 

Chile. During the period May 23-June 3, 1950, 318 cases of 
smallpox were reported in Chile. The highest reported incidence 
occurred in Malleco Pi’ovince, where 183 cases were recorded. 

Greece. Smallpox has been reported in Greece as follows: Duiing 
the period June 6-12, 1950, 8 cases in Attica Department; on Juno 9, 
one case in Athens; on Jime 19, one fatal case in the port of Xyloko- 
stron; on June 20, one case in Pii-aeus. 

Indonesia (Java). Smallpox has been reported in Surabaya, as 
follows: May 1-31, 1950, 605 cases, 174 deaths; week ended June 3, 
151 cases; week ended Jimo 10, 172 cases. 

Pakistan. During the period May 6-27,1950,113 cases of smallpox, 
with 78 deaths, were reported in Dacca. 

Typhus Fever 

Afghanistan. During the period May 1-31, 1960, 248 cases of 
typhus fever wore reported. 

Ecuador. During the month of April 1950, 18 cases of typhus 
fever (including 5 cases in Quito) wore reported in Ecuador. 
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Egypt. During the week ended June 10, 1960, 4 cases of typhus 
fever were reported in Cairo. 

India. Typhus fever has been reported in Kashmir State, as 
follows: Week ended April 15, 1950, 30 cases, 14 deaths; week ended 
April 22, 8 cases, 5 deaths; week ended May 6, 31 cases, 1 death. 

Jamaica. During the week ended June 3, 1950, 5 cases of murine 
typhus fever were reported in Kingston. 

Japan. The outbreak of typhus fever which began in Tokyo 
during the week ended January 14, 1960, and later spread to Yoko¬ 
hama, was reported to have reached its peak in Tokyo during the 
week ended Fobruaiy 11, and in Yokohama during the week ended 
February 18. The total number of cases reported in all Japan for 
the period January 1-April 15, 1960, was 731 (49 deaths). Of these, 
222 cases, 19 deaths, were reported in Tokyo, and 423 cases, 23 deaths, 
in Yokohama. 

Republic of Korea. Dm-ing the month of May 1950, 67 cases of 
typhus fever Cmurine t 3 pe) were reported in Seoul. 

Yellow Fever 

Peru. One death from yellow fever in San Kamon, Junin Depart¬ 
ment, was reported confiimed early in June 1950. The specific 
dates of onset and eonfitmation were not stated. 


Plague Infection in Kittitas County, Wash. 

Under date of Jime 22, 1960, plague infection was reported proved 
in a specimen of 42 fleas as follows: Megahothis abantis 20, Meringis 
shannoni 11, Th/OKiiiH gladioli^ johnsoni 7, and Malajseus telehimm 4. 
This specimen was taken from 8 sagebmsh voles, Lagurus curtatus, 
trapped Juno 7, 1950, 18 miles east of Ellensburg on United States 
Highway 10, Kittitas County, Wash. 


Tularemia Infection in a Tick, Valencia County, N. Mcx. 

Under date of Jimo 22, 1950, tularemia infection was reported 
proved in a specimen of one tick taken from a cottontail rabbit, 
Sylmlagus audvhoni, shot Juno 7, near El Morro National Monument, 
Valencia County, N. Mex. 
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CMld Health Services in Twelve Metropolitan 

Districts 


By Maktland Y. Pennbix, M. Sc. Hyg., Katebbinb Bain, M. D., and John P. 

Htibbabd, M. D.* 

Children living in or near cities have relatively more medical serv¬ 
ices available than do children in isolated counties, as measured in 
terms of doctors’ visits, days of hospital care, visits to well-child 
conferences and to other types of clinics (1,2). However, it cannot 
be assumed that the services in the urban areas are invariably good, 
or altogether adequate in quality or quantity. Comparison of statis¬ 
tics for different areas indicates that the services available vary greatly, 
even between areas in which metropolitan development has been most 
extensive. It has therefore seemed appropriate to present compara¬ 
tive data for the 12 metropolitan districts, grouped in earlier publica¬ 
tions under the heading “greater metropolitan counties,” to show 
differences which exist among districts and between totals for all such 
districts, for the balance of the country, and for the country as a whole. 

The group of counties forming each district “tends to be a more or 
less integrated area, with common economic, social, and, often, ad¬ 
ministrative interests” (S)} The composition of each district, to¬ 
gether with pertinent data from the Study of Child Health Services 
on child population, doctors in private practice, pubhc health nurses, 
general hospital beds, and certain community health services for 
children, is given in the appendix. 

*rrom tho Public Health Service and the Children’s Bureau of the Fedezal Security Agency* and the 
American Academy of Pediatrics Study of Child Heedth Services. 

1 The concept of metropolitan districts used in the analysis of data collected by tho Study of Child Health 
Services represents only a slight modiheation of the pattern of metropolitan districts set up by the Bureau 
of the Census on the basis of 1910 census data. In t^ population of a distriot the Census Bureau included, 
in addition to the central city, all adjacent and contiguous minor civil divisions that were thickly settled (5). 
Xd. this report on child health servlees the concept of a metropolitan distriot has been modified so that its 
outline follows county borders U). A county was classified as metropolitan if half of the population (or 
at least 50.000 persons) were within the metropolitan distriot outlined by the Census Bureau. Of the re¬ 
sulting districts, 12 had population totals in excess of 1,000,000 at the time of the study. These 12 districts, 
comprising some 63 counties, make up the ’'greater metropolitan districts” which are the subject of special 
study in this report. It may be noted that the shift to county lines is of minor consequence in the interpreta¬ 
tion of the material since 95 percent of the inhabitants of the counties live within the districts set up by the 
Bureau of the Census. 
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The location of the districts in and around the cities of Baltimore, 
Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Philadelphia, 
Pittsburgh, St. Louis, San Francisco (mcluding Oakland), Washington, 
and New York (mcluding the northeastern New Jersey cities of 
Elizabeth, Jersey City, Newark, and Paterson) is shown in figure 1. 



Figure 1. Location of twehe metropolitan districts used in analysis of child health 

services. 


On this map the black areas represent the geographic extent of the 
central city; the shaded areas, the extent of the counties in each dis¬ 
trict. Only 5 percent of the total land area in the combined districts 
is within the main cities. Cleveland is the one district that does not 
spread beyond the boundaries of the county of which it is a part; the 
central city includes 16 percent of the district area. All of the other 
districts have less than one-tenth of the total area in the city proper, 
with the city of Pittsburgh accounting for only 1 percent. 

In 1940 the combined districts had an enumerated population of 
36,402,167 pemons, or 28 percent of the United States total. Sixty- 
two percent of the district population lived vithin the 17 central 
cities. The proportion of the district population that was 'v\dthin the 
central city varied widely, ranging from 79 percent in Baltimore to 
27 percent in Boston The Boston district has a large proportion of 
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its inhabitants living in large cities of 50,000 or more pei'sons other 
than the city of Boston. Within the 12 districts only about one- 
fourth of the population did not live in cities as large as 50,000 per¬ 
sons. Two percent of the population was classified as rural-farm, the 
largest proportion—4 percent—occurring in the districts of Pitts¬ 
burgh, St. Louis, and San Francisco-Oaldand. 

In these metropolitan counties at the time of the study, thei’e were 
about 8,374,699 children under 15 years of age.® These metropolitan 
districts accounted for 23 percent of the children in the entire United 
States. Among the 12 districts, the New York-northeastern New 
Jersey district had the largest number, 2,480,481. The Chicago 
district was the only other one with more than 1 million childr*en. 
Five additional districts had as many as 500,000 children Three 
districts had a child population of less than 300,000: Baltimore, 
Cleveland, and Washii^ton. 

Health Personnel and Child Visits 


Physicians 

The Study of Chrld Health Seiwices iuqrru*cd into the count of 
physicians in prrvate practice and a list of names was prepared tn 
each State {4). The data collected indicated that there were about 
117,000 private practitioners rn the United States in 1946. Rethed 
physreians, those in full-time academic, administrative, research or 
institutiorral positions, and those employed by Federal, State, and 
local health agencies were excluded from the coimt. 

The physicians in private practice in the metropolitan districts 
totaled 48,123, or 41 percent of those in the country. It is evident 
that the districts had a disproportionately large share in as much as 
only about one-quarter of the population lived within their bound¬ 
aries. Specialists particulai-ly were concentrated in these large urban 
areas; half of the pediatricians and of the other spcciahsts were 
enumerated therein. Even among general practitioners, 37 percent 
were found to have offices in these counties. 

Comparisons between districts arc facilitated when totals can be 
related to some common population base. Since county population 
estimates upon which district totals might bo built up are not avail¬ 
able for a current year, estimates of child population under' 15 years 
of age have been used. The numbers of physicians have been ex¬ 
pressed as ratios rofiecting the number per 1,000 children for each of 
the 12 districts, as shown in the first column of table 1. 

The combined districts had 5.7 physicians per 1,000 children, as 
compared with a corresponding rate of only 2.5 for the balance of the 

* Child population as of July 1, lOi?, was est unated as a part of the Study of Child Health St i v ices, Foi 
the method used, see refeience ( 4 ) 
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Table 1. Health personnel and visits to children under 15 years of age in each of 12 
metropolitan county districts^ 1946 


Metropolitan county district 

Physicians in private practice * 

Dentists 
m piivate 
practice i 

Public 
health 
nurses s 

Number per 1,0{X) 
children undor 15 

Child visits per 
1,000 children per 
day ^ 

Number i>er 1,000 chil¬ 
dren under 15 

Child visits per 1,000 
chfldren per day * 

Number per 1,000 chil¬ 
dren under 16 

Child home nursing visits 
per 1,000 children per 
year 

Totals 

General practi¬ 
tioners 

Pediatricians 

Total* 

General practi¬ 
tioners 

Pediatricians 

New York-northeastem New Jersey— 

7.64 

4.42 

0.27 

21.0 

1 

14.7 

2.0 

9 4.64 

9 8.07 

0.86 

477 

Philadelphia. 

6.61 

3.13 

.21 

17.6 

11.6 

2.3 

9 3.32 

9 6.77 

.63 

378 

San Fiaamsco-Oakland.. 

6.60 

2.64 

.26 

17.8 

0.5 

4.8 

3.00 

6.02 

.64 

255 

Chicago. 

5.67 

3.62 

.10 

15.1 

10.6 

2.3 

3.86 

6.78 

.46 

640 

Los Angeles,.-. 

6.54 

2.66 

.20 

13.6 

7.7 

2.5 

3.27 

4.48 

.86 

119 

Cleveland-. 

6.41 

3.00 

.21 

14.6 

8.8 

2.6 

4.00 

6.39 

.64 

215 

Washington__ 

6.37 

2.70 

.28 

17 3 

0.2 

4.0 

2.84 

4.66 

.88 

172 

Boston.. 

5.36 

3.21 

.22 

20.6 

16.6 

2.1 

3.00 

6.97 

.89 

446 

St. Louis---. 

4 66 

2.33 

.13 

13.0 

8.7 

2.6 

2 06 

4.00 

.37 

162 

Baltimore. 

4 62 

2.16 

.20 

14.4 

8.6 

2.7 

1.82 

3.16 

.83 

406 

Pittsburgh^. 

3.81 

2.38 

.11 

17.6 

11.4 

1.0 

2.42 

4.69 

.38 

106 

Detroit. 

3.23 

1.03 

.10 

14.6 

10.0 

2 0 

1.72 

3.63 

.62 

430 

Total metropolitan county districts.— 

6.76 

3.27 

.21 

irT 

llT? 1 

2.6 

3.38 

9 6.07 

.65 

374 

Balance of country. 

2.40 

1.72 

.06 

12.3 

0.6 1 

1.2 

1.36 

9 2.30 

.33 

160 

United States—. 

3.24 

1.08’ 

.10 

13.6 

loT 

1.5 

1.82 

9 3.18 

.40 

210 


* Excludes retired doctors end those In full-time academic, administrative, research or institutional 
positions, and those employed by Federal, State, and local health agencies. 

* Begistered nurses working full-time for community health agencies, both official and voluntary, that 
rive general service to children. Excludes nurses giving special services such as (a) nurses working full¬ 
time In schools, (b) nurses employed by agencies givmg only Industrial, tuberculosis, or venereal disease 
service, and (c) supervisors employed by State agencies. 

* Based on 1-day record of visits, with about one-seventh of the doctors reporting for each day of the 
week. Data adjusted for season and nonresponse; for methodology see reference (jS). 

4 Inriudes specialists other than pediatricians. Specialists are those who reported practice limited to 
a recognized specialty, irrespective of certification. 

* Elusive of New Jersey, 

* Exclusive of New Jersey and Wisconsin. 


coTUitry. Eight of the districts had 6 or more physicians per 1,000 
children, a rate twice as high as that for the balance of the country. 
The Detroit district was the only one that did not exceed the United 
States average of 3.2 physicians per 1,000 children. The New York- 
northeastern New Jersey district had the largest ratio of physicians 
to child population. The Detroit district showed less than half as 
many, whether stated in terms of general practitioners, pediatricians, 
or all physicians. 

In the course of the study each physician was asked to report by 
mail, for an assigned day, the number of children seen for sick care 
and health supervision. The number of child visits in relation to 
population was highest in the New York-northeastern New Jersey 
and Boston districts, where there were about 21 visits per 1,000 chil¬ 
dren on an average day. The other districts had rates that ranged 
from 17,8 to 13.5 visits. Children in the balance of the country 
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received oae-third less physicians’ visits than those in the combined 
12 districts. 

It is recognized that the district total rates are based upon totals 
which include visits to children who reside beyond the district borders. 
It is believed, however, that the services of general practitioners and 
of pediatricians are concerned for the most part with the care of chil¬ 
dren residing in the immediate area of their location. For this reason 
separate rates have been computed to show child-visit ratios for these 
two physician groups. The same two districts. New York-north¬ 
eastern New Jersey and Boston, were in first place in terms of visits 
to general practitioners. However, when pediatricians’ visits are 
considered, the San Francisco-Oakland and Washington districts, 
where almost one-fourth of the total physicians’ visits to children 
were made by child specialists, led aU other districts. In the Boston 
and Pittsburgh districts pediatricians accounted for as little as one- 
tenth of the total child visits to physicians. 

Dendsts 

A total of 66,684 dentists was reported as being in private practice 
in the United States at the time of the study. Of these, 28,270 had 
offices in the 12 districts. This amounts to a concentration of 43 
percent in the counties where about one-fourth of the people live 
and follows a pattern similar to that for physicians. 

There wore 3.4 dentists per 1,000 children in the combined districts, 
as compared with a rate of 1.4 for the balance of the country (table 
1). Among the 12 districts the ratio of dentists to child population 
was highest in the New York counties, and lowest in the Detroit and 
Baltimore districts. 

The number of dentists in a district is an indication of the number of 
children under dental care. Each dentist was queried in regard to 
his child patients on an assigned day, and the aggregate child visits 
showed a tvide variation among the districts. The New York rate 
of 8.1 child visits per 1,000 childi’en on an average day was more than 
twice the low rate in the Baltimore district. Five of the districts had 
more than 6 visits per 1,000 children on 1 day, the combined district 
rate. Children in the balance of the country received less than half 
the rate of visits of those in the 12 districts. 

PuhUc Health Nurses 

Of the total 14,550 full-time nurses engaged in general public health 
programs in the United States, according to the study reports, 5,415, 
or 37 percent, were employed by official and voluntary agendos in the 
12 metropolitan districts. In addition, in these districts there were 
about 200 nurses employed on a part-time basis. Nurses serving in 
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ugoQfifs giving only bcliool health, industiial hygiene, tuberculosis, or 
venereal disease services have been excluded from this count. 

Since a large jiart of the public health mirses’ service is for children, 
the total iiiimher of nurses in lelation to the clilhl population is shown 
in table 1. In the combined districts there were 0.65 full-time public 
liealth nurses per 1,000 children under 15 years of age, tivico the rate 
prevailing in the balance of the countiy. The rates ranged from 0.89 
to O.dG nui-^es per 1,000 children in the 12 districts. The highest 
ratios of nurses to children were in the Boston, Washington, and 
New York-northeastern New Jemey districts; the low'cst ratios, in 
Los Angeles, St. Louis, and Pittsburgh. 

The National Organization for Public Health Nmsing has recom¬ 
mended a standard of one nuise to a population of 2,000 wdien bedside 
nursing is to bo included in the public health nuising progi-am (5). 
It is recognized that niiising needs vary with age, and only a very 
rough indication of the needs of children is possible. On the basis of 
one-fourth of the population being under 15 yearn of ago, the ratio has 
been restateil as about two nui'ses per 1,000 children under 15. The 
nimiber of nurses reported as being in the combined districts m 1946 
is only one-third those required to meet such a minimum standard. 
Even the Boston district,with the highest rate of 0.89 numesper 1,000- 
child population, would have to more than double its total number to 
come up to this level. 

Over 5 million home visits were made by public health muses 
dm-iog the study year to children in these metropolitan districts. 
This amounted to 41 percent of the total home nursing visits to 
children in the entme country. In terms of cliild population there 
w’^erc 549 visits per 1,000 children per year in the Chicago district 
where the liighest rate was found. Four districts—Wasliington, St. 
Louis, Los Angeles, and Pittsbm-gh—^had rates lower than the [Tnited 
States average. The combined district rate, however, was more than 
twdee the rate prevalent in the remainder of tlie country. 

General Hospital Facilities and Services 

In the metropolitan districts are located 865 general hospitals (with 
5 or more beds;, including those for materaity and pediatric care. 
Tliib accounts for only one-sixth of the total nimiber of such hospitals 
which are located in the United States. Although comparatively few' 
of the hospitals are in these districts, those included arc relatively 
large in size so that about one-third of the total hospital beds are 
within the district borders. 

The general hospitals in the 12 districts had a total of 156,417 beds 
at the time of the study, which gave a rate of 18.7 beds per 1,000 
children (table 2). Total beds in relation to child population has 
been used as an index of the total hospital facilities available to 
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Table 2. luxilities and scfihes for children in gmeral hospitals in eadi oj 12 metro¬ 
politan county districts, l^i6 


\I( tiopolitan (ouut\ disirict 

Numb* r pel 1,000 
childieu undei 15 

Pei cent of 
total b« ds 
itsoned 
loi 

ihilrliiii 

Peicint of 
child ad¬ 
missions 
to hospi¬ 
tals with 
liediat 11 C 
amts 

Child 
OPD 
visits pel 
1,000 
cliildTon 
under 15, 
pel ji*ai 


B« ds l(ji 
childien 3 

New YorK-rioithcas(ein Noxi Jcisfv _ _ 

20 2 

2 3J 

11 5 

92 

127 

Philadflphu. 

21 1 

2 5o 

12 U 

M) 

5? 

Mn Fiancisco Oakland.. 

20 1 

1 77 

s s 

so 

19*2 

Cbicatjo .... 

17 <) 

2 22 

12 4 

S2 

112 

Los A.ngiUs. 

15 t 

% 

5 9 

7h 

ISi 

Cle\ eland .. . 

19 S 

1 25 

<> 1 

90 

lb3 

Washington. 

21 0 

2 29 

10 9 

on 

2S9 

Boston . 

19 3 

2 52 

n 1 

M) 

1(»1 

St Louis . 

20 9 

2 31 

11 1 

90 

Hh 

Baltimore 

22 5 

1 97 

s s 

9t 

ISl 

Pittsbiiigh . 


1 77 

12 S 

97 

^(lO 

Detroit . 

n s 

1 19 

S 7 

79 

no 

Total inelTOpolilan count \ distiicts 

IS 7 1 

1 2 o7 

1 in s 

SS 1 

157 

Balance ol countiy. . 

11 1 1 

1 95 




United Stales.. 

12 3 

1 1 20 

1 ~9 r 

71 1 

02 


’ In hospitals with 5 or moie bids, both tboso ujistiitd h\ llu Vnuiican Mcdicil Association and 
those unrtaisfeied Includes nut emitind pediatiic hospitals 
2 til hospitals \vilh 2”» 01 mon beds wheit thcie is a ptdutiic unit ut 5 oi inoie bids pi iniain nilj st t 
aside for the eiie ol cbildien 

(‘hilclron. Obviously the beds used for child care fall l)elow this figure 
])iit well above the total given as '‘Beds for children” in the second 
column of the table. This category is limited to hospitals vith 25 or 
more beds where there is a pediatric unit of 5 or more both permanently 
set aside for the care of children. Except in pediatric liospitals and 
those with aei)arato pediatric units, many beds are used intereliango- 
ably for children and adults according to need and circumstances 

The rate of total beds to child population in the metropolitan 
districts was one-and-a-half times that of the balance of the country 
Among the districts the range in rates was from 22.5 in Baltimoi*e to 
less than 14 total beds per 1,000 children in Pittsl)urgh and Detroit. 

Bods reserved for cliildren totaled 10,878 in the district liospitals 
with pediatric units, as defined above. This accounted for o9 per¬ 
cent of tlie pediatric beds in the entire country. The rate of beds for 
children per l,0t)0 children under 15 years of age w^as 2.0 in the 12 
districts, as (*ompared with half that figure in the balance of the 
country. 

The districts that ranked low^ in the ratio of pediatric beds to child 
population w'erc Los Angeles, Cleveland, and Detroit. In the first 
tw'o as few as 6 percent of the total beds w ere reserved for tlie care of 
children. The Boston district had the largest proportion of lieds set 
aside for children and next to the largest rate of pediatric beds, being 
exceeded only by the Philadelphia district. 

While the proportion of all beds set aside for children in general 
hospitals varied from 6 to 13 percent among the districts, a very 
large part of child admissions to hospitals w^as made to those hospitals 
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having pediatric units. In the combined districts, 88 percent of the 
total child admissions were to such hospitals. Within the districts the 
percentages varied from a high of 97 in Pittsburgh to a low of 76 in 
Los Angeles. In the balance of the country less than two-thirds of 
the child admissions were to hospitals with pediatric umts. 

Outpatient departments are recogmzed as a feature of large urban 
hospitals. In the combined districts there were 367 outpatient depart¬ 
ments admitting children—40 percent of the total number. A total 
of 272 hospitals had separate pediatric units, a total which represents 
more than bnlf of all such clinics in the country. The Pittsburgh 
district had a surprisingly large number of clinics and the 360 child 
OPD visits per 1,000 children per^ear was the highest rate reported. 
The Washington district was in second place, while Philadelphia was 
at the bottom of the list. The combined district rate of child OPD 
visits was nearly five times that of the balance of the coimtry (table 2). 

Well-child Conferences 

WeU-child conferences under the direction of a physician offer 
preventive medical service such as immunizations, routine health 
examinations, advice on feeding, and other care designed to maintain 
the health of well children. Clinics operated by community health 
agencies provide 13 percent of the health supervision visits to infants 
and preschool children (other than the newborn) in the metropolitan 
districts; the balance of the service is given by physicians in their 
private practice (S). 

The 12 districts accoimted for nearly half of the total clinic sessions 
held in the United States during the study year although they repre¬ 
sented less than one-fourth of the total chil^n under 5 years of age. 
The rate of sessions within the districts was nearly three times that 
in the balance of the country. 

Volimtary agencies gave only a small part of the well-child clinic 
care; they provided one-fifth of the sessions in the combined districts. 
Such agencies sponsored a larger proportion of the sessions in the 
Philadelphia area (49 percent) and in the Chicago area (41 percent). 
Official agendes, however, accounted for at least 95 percent of the 
sessions in the Cleveland, Los Angeles, and St. Louis districts. 

Most of the sessions in the combined districts, 84 percent, were for 
both infants and preschool children. The Chicago district was unique 
in offering a large proportion of unmixed sessions; there, 62 percent of 
the total sessions were for infants and 6 percent for preschool children. 
In that district nearly three-fourths of the children admitted were 
infants, indicating the concentration on baby clinics. Preschool 
children, however, were in the majority in half of the districts, but 
even in the districts with the highest proportion—^Baltimore and 
Detroit—^they comprised but two-thirds of the patients. 
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The districts with the highest rate of sessions were usually those 
with the largest number of clinic visits and of patients. The Baltimore 
district was in first place on all three indices; the Detroit district, in 
last position. Half of the districts reported 23 or more sessions, 502 
or more visits, and 145 or more patients per 1,000 children under 5, per 
year. 

In the 12 districts the number of visits per 1,000 children under 5 
during the year was nearly four times the rate in the balance of the 
country, but the number of children seen was only slightly more than 
twice as many. This difference is reflected in terms of the number of 
visits per patient during the year: 3.6 in the districts as contrasted 
with 2.4 in the rest of the country. Thus repeat visits necessary for 
continuing health supervision were more common in metropolitan 
areas. In the Baltimore district with the highest rate of attendance, 
about one child out of five, in the age group under 5 years, attended 
woU-child dinics and he averaged 3.0 visits during the year. In the 
Chicago district, there was an average of 5.4 visits per patient but 
fewer children were handled (table 3). 


Table 3. TTeUchild conferences in each of 12 metropolUan county districts^ 1946 


Metropolitan county district 

Number per 1,000 children 
under 6, per year 

Number of 
visits per 
patient 
per year 

Percent of 
sessions with 
pediatrician 
in attendance 

Sessions 

Visits 

Patients 

New Yort-nortlif'ftslprn Nrw Jorsoy ^ 

30 

616 

163 

wmm 

11 

PhliftriR.lphIa - . 

24 

602 

146 


30 

SftTi Prarip.isnn-OalflftTid _ _ 

28 

584 

152 

3.8 

25 

Chicago,, - -_ - _ _ 

23 

652 

102 

5.4 

58 

fjn?^ Angelas _ _ __ __ 

12 

284 

82 

3.4 

85 

Cleveland_-_-_ 

16 

186 

77 

2.4 

71 

\yj«hlng1.on _ 

37 

561 

179 

3.1 

36 

Boston_-_ 

20 

460 

147 

3.1 

51 

at. TiOnis _ _ . _ 

13 

287 

83 

3.4 

56 

Baltimore.._____ 

40 

618 

m 

3.0 


Pittsburgh....... 

16 

130 

32 

4.0 

2 

Detroit____ 

3 

54 

19 

2.8 




Tofftl Tnotropollian fiounty districts _ 

22 

422 

118 

3.6 

31 

Balance of country..____ 

8 

106 

45 

2.4 

24 



TTnItfid RtatftS . _ _ 

11 

182 

62 

2.9 

27 




The pattern of staff attendance at the well-child conferences varied 
markedly among the districts. In the combined districts, 46 percent 
of the sessions were attended by general practitioners, 31 percent by 
pediatricians, and 23 percent by health officers and physicians em¬ 
ployed full-time by the sponsoring agencies. The last group of phy¬ 
sicians accounted for at least half of the sessions in three districts— 
Philadelphia, San Francisco-Oakland, and Washington—^but vii'tuaUy 
none in the areas of Baltimore, Chicago, and Cleveland. Pedia¬ 
tricians were strikingly absent from the conferences held in the 
Detroit and Pittsburgh districts (table 3). 
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Information on types of practices in well-child conferences was 
tabulated to give a rough indication of the quality of services and 
has been expressed in terms of the proportion of the sessions that 
were sponsored by community health agencies having that practice. 
Eoutine immunization for smallpox and diphtheria was a general 
practice, followed in 83 percent of the sessions held in the combined 
districts, but it was noticeably low in the areas of Boston, Detroit, 
and Philadelphia. The practice of routine immunization for whooping 
cough was not as prevalent and was reported for only two-thirds of 
the sessions. Practically aU of the agencies provided public health 
nursing follow-up in the home, and advice to mothers on formulas, 
feeding, care, and training. Consultant services available to the 
staff and to the parents showed considerable variation among the 
districts. Thi'ee-fourths of the total sessions offered such service by 
a nutritionist, but the Chicago and Washington areas were low in 
this practice. Forty-five percent of the sessions were by agencies 
with a psychologist or psychiatrist on the staff, with a range from 3 
to 85 percent among the districts. It should be borne in mind that 
all of these percentages are based on the agencies’ statements of policy, 
and practice may vary as to how thoroughly policies are carried out. 

Dental Clinic Care 

Children’s dental clinics provided only 6 percent of the total 
dental care that the childi*en in the 12 districts received during the 
study year. The other 94 percent was furnished by dentists in their 
private practice (S), 

The pattern of more clinic care in or near large cities is again evident. 
The clinics in the metropolitan districts accounted for almost two- 
thhds of the total clinic dentist-houra for the entire country. Within 
the 12 districts, 80 percent of the dentists’ time was reported for 
clinics operating in the central cities. 

Some of the districts offered virtually no dental clinic service for 
children, by either official or voluntaiy agencies. Voluntaiy agencies 
provided one-third of the total dentist-hours in the combined districts. 
In the Detroit districts, they accounted for half of the time; in the 
Philadelphia area, as much as three-fourths. Yet, they were missing 
from the Baltimore and San Francisco-Oakland districts and made 
little contribution in the St. Louis area during the year. 

Climes in the Boston and Washington districts provided the highest 
rate of care during the year, whether measured in terms of dentist- 
hours, visits and patients for services other than examinations, or 
examinations. Among the 12 districts, the range in dentist-hours per 
1,000 children under 15, per year, was from 156 to 13, with the San 
Francisco-Oakland district in last position. With regard to visits for 
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services other than examination, the Boston rate of 327 visits pei’ 
1,000 children per year was far above Washington with the next 
highest rate of 189; Cleveland had the low rate of 32. Twice as many 
patients received service in Boston as in the Washington district 
(table 4). 


Table 4. Dental clinic cate for <hildren in each of 12 metropolitan county districts, 1946 


Metiopolitan county distiict 

Numbei pei 1,000 children under 1 j, 
pel year 

Numbei of 
visits ‘ pel 
patient p(*i 
>eai 

Ratio of ex¬ 
aminations 

Dentist- 

hours 

Visits 1 

Patients » 

Exami¬ 

nations 

to patients 
given seivice 

New Yoik-norlheastem New 
Jersey. 

92 

185 

47 

241 

3 9 

5.1 

Philadelphia.. 

114 

177 

62 

216 

3 4 

4.1 

San Franoisco-OsJdand. 

13 

39 

7 

40 

5 8 

1 5 9 

Chicago-. 

20 

71 

18 

67 

3 9 

3 7 

Los .AJigeles. 

23 

81 

32 

229 

2 5 

7 1 

Cleveland. 

46 

32 

0 

270 

6 2 

44 1 

Washington.i 

147 

189 

72 

563 

2 6 

7 9 

Boston. 

16b 

327 

150 

494 

2 2 

3 3 

St. Louis. 

67 

82 

34 

239 

2 4 

7 1 

BJdtimore. 

112 

83 

24 

29 

1 5 

1 2 

Pittsburgh. 

68 

74 i 

19 

281 

3 8 

14 6 

Detroit. 

22 

38 

20 

27 

I 9 

1 3 

Total metropolitan county dis¬ 
tricts. 

74 

1^3 

42 

214 

3 1 

5 0 

Balance of country. 

13 

24 

13 

77 

1 9 

6 0 

United States. 

27 

49 

20 

109 

2 5 

5 5 


1 For services othei than eiammations 
3 Includes examinations by dentists and others. 


Children in the 12 districts received more than five times as much 
dental clinic care as those in the balance of the country when the 
comparison is made in terms of dentist-hours or visits for sciwice. 
The difference is not quite as marked in regard to child patients per 
1,000, but in the 12 districts, clinics still served three times as many 
patients per unit of population as were handled elsewhere. 

The programs varied considerably in regard to the number of visits 
per patient during the year. The two districts with the behest rate 
of 1 ‘epcat visits—San Fi’ancisco-Oakland and Cleveland—^were the 
lowest in terms of patients seen. In the combined districts there were 
3.1 visits per patient per year, a rate 50 percent higher tlian that in 
the balance of the country. 

The Washington and Boston districts were outstanding in the num¬ 
ber of children examined as well as in the number given service. In 
those districts about 500 children per 1,000 received dental examina¬ 
tion in cluldrea’s clinics during the year. The rate of examination 
in the combined districts was nearly three times that in the remainder 
of the country. 

The ratio of dental examinations to patients given service also 
showed considerable variation. In the Cleveland and Pittsburgh 
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districts, the emphasis was on examinations; in the Baltimore and 
Detroit districts, on service. About five children were examined for 
every one given service in the combined districts, a rate not too differ¬ 
ent from that of the rest of the country. 


Summary 

The relative magnitude of the ratios of selected types of health 
persoimel, facilities or services per 1,000 children in each of the 12 
metropolitan county districts has been summarized gi’aphicaUy in 
figure 2. For any one type, the individual district rates have been 
divided by the average of the rates for all of the districts. 


DISTRICT PHYSICIANS PUBLIC HEALTH NURSES WELL-CHILD CLINIC VISITS * 


New York 

Phtlodelphio 

Son Franaeco 

Chicago 

Los Angeles 

Cleveland 

Washington 

Boston 

St. Louis 

Boltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Detroit 




New York 

Philodelphio 

Son Froncisco 

Chicago 

Los Angeles 

Clevelond 

Woshington 

Boston 

St • Louis 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Detroit 


DENTISTS 




GENERAL HOSPITAL BEDS 




P ! 


DENTAL CLINIC VISITS* 



Figure 2. Summary of six indices of child health services by district, 1946. (The 
dotted lines indicate the unweighted combmed-district averages of the rates per 
1,000 children. The individual district rates have been divided by the correspond- 
ii^ combined-district average. The length of the bats thus indicate the inter-dis- 
tnct variation both within one index and between indices.) 


The New York district (including northeastern New Jersey) was out¬ 
standing in the number of health personnel in relation to child popula¬ 
tion, with as much as 40 percent more physicians, dentists, and public 
health nurses than the combined-district averages. No other district 
even approached its rate of physicians and dentists in private practice. 
With regard to nurses engaged full-time in general public health pro¬ 
grams the Boston and Washington districts slightly exceeded the New 
York-northeastern New Jersey rate. The districts of Los Angeles, St. 
Louis, and Pittsburgh were in the lowest positions. 

The Baltimore district occupied the most favorable position as to 
general hospital beds; the Pittsburgh and Detroit districts, the most 
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unfavorable. The variation in hospital facilities among the 12 dis¬ 
tricts, however, is considerably less than that for health personnel. 

The Baltimore district also stressed the importance of well-child 
conferences in the health supervision of children under 5 years of age, 
again in marked contrast to the Pittsburgh and Detroit areas. The 
clinics in the Chicago district gave more continuing health supervision 
as measured by visits per patient per year, but they were in third 
position in terms of child visits. 

The variation among the districts was greatest for services pro¬ 
vided in children's dental clinics. The Boston district had nearly 
three times the combined-district average of visits for service per 
1,000 children per year. The Cleveland, Detroit, and San Francisco 
(including Oakland) districts had only about one-third the 12-district 
average. 

Data on child population, doctors in private practice, public health 
nurses, beds in general hospitals, well-child clinic sessions, and dental 
clinic dentist-hours for children are given in the appendix for each of 
the 12 districts, the 63 metropolitan counties, and the 17 central 
cities. The information was collected during 1946 and early 1947 
when medical and dental personnel were still returning from military 
service, and changes may have occurred in many areas. 
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Ihfldren’s dlnlcs only. » Not reported. 

icludes central city. • Allocation of service between dty and balance of county not reported. 

icludes one or more dtles of at least 60,000 persons (1040) otber than central dty. 7 included in New York county. 

rot estimated. * Includes estimates for New Jersey and Wisconsin. 




































School Lunches from a Health Standpoint 


By Rot E. Butler, M. D.* 

This presentation deals with certain aspects of the school luneh 
study conducted in a community near Washington by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and a Public Health Service nutri 
tion field unit assigned to the Maryland Department of Health. In 
this cooperative project, the nutrition field unit was assigned to make 
the clinical nutritional appraisals, to take the one-day dietary histories, 
and to perform some of the laboratory work. The unit consisted of a 
physician, a nutritionist, a biochemist, a nurse, and clerical help. 
Field units of the Nutrition Branch of the Public Health Service are 
set up to demonstrate to State and local health departments methods 
of assessing nutritional status. They apply various known techniques 
and investigate new ones for local health department use. 

The unit attempted to detei-mine whether there is any correlation 
between an individual’s food intake and his laboratory and physical 
findings. For the experiment, a school serving lunches and a control 
school were selected. About 340 dhildren between the ages of 6 and 
12 were observed in each school for 6 weeks in 1947 and in 1948. 

Dietary histories of the children were taken. Whereas the nutri¬ 
tionist of the xmit obtained from each child information concerning the 
food he had eaten during the previous 24 hoius, the Bureau of Human 
Nutrition and Home Economics, Department of Agriculture, re¬ 
corded the food consumed by the family for one week.* The latter 
placed special emphasis on tho foods eaten by the child as reported 
by the mother. These histories gave some indication of the com¬ 
munity dietary patterns when the group results were determined. 
The results of the analyses of the one-day dietary records wifi be 
reported at a later date. 

The doctor’s rating of the children as to physical appearance did not 
vary substantially between schools or from one year to the next. 
Around two-thirds of the youngsters wore considered to be in good 
health, about a third in fair health, and a small percent or practically 
none in poor health. 

♦Senior Surgeon from the Division of Chronic Disease, Public Health Service. Presented before the Pood 
and Nutrition Section and tho American School Health Association, Oct. 27,1049. 

1 The dietary aspects and certain of the laboratory findings are discussed in an article by Dr. MiUlcent 
Hathaway submitted for future publication in the American Journal of Public Health. This paper also 
outlines the characteristics of the schools, the reasons for their selection, and the general procedures followed 
In an attempt to determine tho benefit to the child of a school lunch. 
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The physical examinations were first made in the control school and 
then about a month later in the lunch school All physical examina¬ 
tions in 1947 were made by one clinician Another clinician who had 
observed his methods at that time made the examinations in 1948. 

The physical examination for the nutritional appraisal was directed 
toward the skin, mouth, and eyes, the first areas to show signs of 
malnutrition. Thirty-nine localized i*egious wore examined and 
graded for a complete description of these oi^ans. The changes in 
the various aspects of these organs and tissues were graded from zero, 
showing the absence of abnormality, tlu-ough tiu-eo, which indicate(l 
a severe distui'bance. Anthropometiic measm-enients •were restricted 
to the determination of height and weight. 

The biochemist made examinations of the blood which included 
determinations for hemoglobin, carotene, and vitamin A. Ascorbic 
acid determinations were made by the Department of Agricultm*e. 

Results 

Physical Examinations 

Comparisons of height-weight relationships between the lunch 
group and the no limch group failed to reveal any sigmficant difference 
between the two groups of children. 

Thirty of the 39 signs of nutritional deficiency requii-ed no further 
analysis because so few of the children showed evidence of them and 
then only to a minimal d^ee. They proved insignificant as a means 
of evaluating the school lunch program. For this reason the analysis 
was limited to the foUo'wing signs and symptoms. 

1. General appearance—a subjective impression of the child’s outwai’d 
appearance "without reference to grooming or personal hygiene 

2. Eyes. 

a. Thickening of the conjunctiva covering the sclera. 

b. Folliculosis—^follicular hypertrophy of the palpebral con¬ 
junctiva. 

c. Blepharitis—an inflammation of the eyelids extending along 
the line of the hair follicules; usually no dischai'ge but some scaliness 
and slight loss of hair. Tins condition is occasionally associated with 
a nutritional deficiency but other conditions, such as bacterial infec¬ 
tion or visual defects, may also be the cause of the condition. 

d. Outer canthi lesions—redness and scaliness extending from 
the outer comers of the eyes. 

3. Mouth. 

a. Gingi'vdtis—inflammation with various degrees of swelling of 
the gums along the maig;ins of, and especially between the teeth. 
Sensitivity to pressure with subsequent bleeding varies with extent 
of involvement. 
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b. Tongue fissm*ing—^'cracks'' on sm*face of tongue appearing 
when extended and gently pushed down with a tongue depressor. 

c. Other tongue signs—swelling of the tongue or abnormal 
appearance of the papillae. 

4. Skin. 

a. Xerosis and foUiculosis—these conditions were recorded 
separately but were combined for statistical analysis. Xerosis is a 
dryness of the skin combined with various degi'ees of roughness. 
FoUiculosis is a ''goose-flesh” condition looked for in this examina¬ 
tion only on the outer surface of the arms. 

The anal 3 ^ses of the nine signs revealed inconsistent differences 
between the two schools, and from year to year, which indicates 
that factors more important than the school lunch were affecting 
the results. In all cases the signs seen were minimal in degree. At 
the time of the examination the examiners were unaware of the degree 
of participation of the children in the school lunch program. The 
comparison of the ph\"sical signs obtained in 1947 with those in 1948 
is complicated because the examinations were conducted by two 
different physicians. Studies have shoivn that even if the same 
physician examines the same individuals at different periods, con¬ 
siderable variations in the findings may be expected. Also, when 
examinex*s of similar training and knowledge of the subject examine 
the same individuals, a considerable variation in their findings may be 
e.xpected. 

Laboratory 

It has been reported that the hemoglobin detenninations revealed 
no evidence of advantage for the children receiving the school meal.^ 
It was shown that the blood ascorbic acid values improved in 1948 
over 1947 in both schools regardless of participation in the school 
lunch but unproved more markedly for the children who participated 
both years in the school lunch. This may reflect the use of citms 
concentrates which wore added to the school lunches in March 1947. 

The blood (*a rot one values for any one year were distributed in a 
manner that indicated that the school lunch group had more individ¬ 
uals in the good group and fewer in the poor group than the no school 
lunch group. However, in the lunch school in 1948, the children with 
and without a school lunch showed little difference in carotene values. 
The blood vitamin A determinations showed little difference between 
the school lunch and the no school lunch groups. 

Discussion 

The school health examination did not reveal any significant amount 
of malnutrition for reasons which will be advanced later. It should be 


* Seo footnote 1, 
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noted that the nutrition appraisal as carried out in this study may fail 
to uncover defects which affect the physical and emotional health of 
the individual. There are defects of vision, hearing, diseased tonsils, 
hernias, and some other conditions which may be present and yet not 
disturb the nutritional status to an appreciable extent. 

The traditional health examination carried out in schools should be 
broadened to include not only nutritional disturbances but as many 
factors as possible which influence the complete health of the indi' 
vidual. The examination should attempt to determine the child's 
freedom from physical, nutritional, mental, and emotional defects. 
It is obvious that under the present circumstances we cannot expect 
specialists in each of these fields to examine each child in the school. 
Each specialty should attempt to provide the school physician with 
simple screenir^ techniques which permit him to pick out the children 
requiring further examinations and additional study. 

The first reason for the failure to detect any significant amount of 
malnutrition may be explained by the variability of findings by dif- 
erent observers or even the same observer at different times. It is 
well to recognize that the evaluation of the physical signs depends 
largely upon subjective impressions for which we have no adequate 
comparative standards. In this study the signs were so minimal 
in degree that the indication of the presence or absence of one might 
be readily overlooked. 

Second, many of the signs which have been described as evidence 
of the deficiency of specific nutrients are now thought to be less 
diagnostic than formerly. The tendency grows to consider these 
signs as evidence of a defect which may or may not be due to malnu¬ 
trition but, if so, a manifestation resulting from multiple deficiencies. 
It is to be remembered that dinical nutrition is a young science and 
suffers from the same growing pains experienced by some of the older 
sciences. However, careful observance and recording of the defects 
may be interpreted at a later date with clarity. 

The nutritional status of an individual is usually the result of his 
adherence to some dietary pattern for quite a long period of time. 
In this study observance of the children for a 6-week period in 2 
successive years may not be too indicative of their food practices 
for the remainder of the time. Also to be taken into consideration 
are factors such as energy expenditures, emotional disturbances, and 
community life. 

The study of the family dietary pattern revealed it to be fairly 
good with some exceptions which are common to our population. 
It mi^t be suggested that the children who went home for lunch or 
who carried it with them might have had as good a lunch as that 
provided by the school. 

Under such circumstances, the child would very likely bring one 
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or more sandmdies made of enridied bread, butter and dieese, meat 
or eggs with some lettuce. The lunch box would also contain a fruit 
and milk. Is it Ukely that om presently served school lunches are 
much better than this from a nutritional standpoint? 

The school limch and the no school lunch groups may not be as 
sharply demarcated as it would first appear. Included in the school 
lunch group were those who had four or more lunches a week but 
the no school Ixmch group included some who had not more than one 
school lunch a week. This would indicate that the difference between 
the two groups might not be more than three school lunches a week. 
Such a small difference would be hard to evaluate especially when it 
must be considered that the no school lunch children probably had a 
lunch of some sort. 

Third, complete participation in the school lunch program for the 
entire school year would provide only about 17 percent of the meals 
for the year. If the no school limdi group were deprived of their 
lunch entirely it would probably take a considerable period of time 
before the two groups could be differentiated on a physical basis. 

Fourth, the children were in quite good nutritional status in both 
groups from the beginning of the study. This factor may be one of 
the most important in the sinoilarity of the two groups and the failure 
to note an advantage from the school lunch. The extent of the 
response of an individual to added increments of food is dependent 
largely upon the severity of the deficiency at the beginning of the 
supplementation. Severely depleted individuals respond to small 
supplements of food to a much greater degree than do the well nour¬ 
ished. In this study the amount of the supplement could not be 
considered as great and the nutritional status was fairly good. 

Under certain circumstances the school health examination would 
be able to differentiate between those who receive a school lunch and 
those who do not. In attempting to assess the value of the school 
lunch to health, more dramatic results could be obtained if studies 
were conducted m a critical area. A base-line study before and fol¬ 
low-ups after the introduction of a school lunch might be expected 
to show its value to health. Even bettor would be the selection of 
two comparable schools in such an area—one with a school lunch 
and the other without. Under such conditions improvements in 
the limch group should be expected, provided the nutritional status 
of the children was poor at the beginning of the study and a suffi¬ 
ciently long period of evaluation was allowed. 

The really important fact to be considered from the standpoint of 
the health evaluation deals with the total dietary intake over a period 
of time. Within the family there should be the awareness of the need 
for a good diet for the greater period of time that the child is not in 
sdiool and not be lulled into a sense of security because the child is 
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getting a school lunch. It is obvious that in a critical area where the 
individual dietary intake is low the provision of a good school lunch 
would be very valuable. 

The value of the school lunch as an educational device has not been 
touched upon, but it would appear to be most important. Certainlj' 
the improvement of the dietary pattern should bo reflected in improved 
health. Education in nutrition and health must be a continuing 
process. It differs very little from learning in other fields. 
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Incidence of Disease 


health department. State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knouMge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports From States for Week Ended July 1, 1950 

N(‘%v cases of acute poliomyelitis reported in the United States 
foi‘ the week ending July 1 numbered 391, a moderate increase over 
the 330 cases reported for the preceding week. However, the number 
is lower than the 481 cases reported for the corresponding week 
last year. Also, the cumulative total of 2,053 cases for the cmTont 
“disease” year is below the corresponding total for last year (2,271), 
although well above the median of 1,385 for the same period during 
the last 5 yearn. The “disease” year* for poliomyelitis begins with the 
twelfth week of the calendar year. 

Moderate increases over the preceding week were reported for the 
Middle Atlantic, East North Central, South Atlantic, East South 
Centi-al, and West South Central States. Little charge was indi- 

Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 


[NumberB after diaeaHefl are International Liar numt»erB, 1948 revibion] 



Total for 
w(‘ek ended 
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me- 

Sea¬ 

sonal 

low 

week 

Cumulative 
total since 
seasonal low 

.'V-year 
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calendar year 

6-year 
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dian 

w(‘ek 

1944-45 
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July 

1946- 
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1945<49 


1, 

1960 

2, 

1919 

49 

1049-60 

1948-49 

1948-49 

1950 

1949 


Aiithra\ f0<)2) . 

4 

2 

(») 

0) 

(0 

(0 

0) 

24 

33 

(1) 


5S 

72 

149 

27tll 

7,a38 


13,731 

3,067 


0,166 


22 

12 

10 

(') 

JlOth 

(>) 

274, B« 

(0 

110,4.56 

(0 

179,841 


209 

231 


64:j 

511 

511 

244,111 

74,185 

136,283 


7,940 

8,000 


JiSth 

281,638 

021,204 

652,242 

265,408 

668,871 

617,290 

1 

(057.0). 

Pneumonia (490-49!i). 


48 

938 

50 

37th 

(0 

11th 

3 3,192 
(>) 

2,053 

2,830 

(0 

2,271 

3,080 

(0 

1,386 

*2,279 

55,309 

3,187 

1,992 
60,103 
3,186 

mgjm 

.V cute poliomyelitis (080) . 
Koeky Mountain siwtted 

481 

273 

1,862 

fever (104). 

22 

32 

26 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(0 

169 

238 

176 


487 

456 

■i 

32J 

35th 

64,756 

>43 


85,044 

194 

38,317 
323 




15 

28 


0) 

CO 

(0 

(0 

611 


514 


04 

80 

108 

llth 

912 

863 

997 

1,422 

1,351 


Whooping cough (050). . . 

2,289 

1,241 

2,162 

39th 

90,721 


81,382 

69,185 

27,471 


I Not eompQtefl. Deduction: Arkansas week ended Mar. 4,1 ease, s Deduction: Arizona week ended 
June 17.1 ease. ^ Inelutllng cases reported as salmonellosis. 
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cated for the New England and West North Central States, while 
the Mountain and Pacific States reported decreases. States reporting 
15 or naore cases are as follows: Texas 124, New York 27, Oklahoma 25, 
California 22, South Carolina 17, and Louisiana 15. 

Reported cases of meningococcal meningitis for the week numbered 
72 compared with 73 for the preceding week, 48 for the corresponding 
week last year, and a 5-year median of 50. The cumulative total for 
the current calendar year is 2,279 compared with the 5-year median 
of 2,108 cases. 

The number of cases of acute infectious encephalitis reported fdr 
the week was 22, compared with 27 oases for the preceding week, and 
the 5-year median, 10, for the corresponding week. The cumulative 
total of reported cases during the present calendar year is 366, which 
may be compared with the corresponding figure of 269 for 1949 and 
231 for the 5-year median for the same period. 

The total number of reported cases of infiuenza for the week was 
643 as compared xvith 619 last week and 511 for the corresponding 
week last year. The 5-year (1945-49) median is 511. The cumulative 
figure for the fibrat 26 weeks of the year is 244,111, compared with 
74,185 for the corresponding period last year. The 5-year median 
is 136,283. 

Reported cases of Rocky Mountain spotted fever numbered 22 for 
the week, 13 of which were in the South Atlantic States. For the 
corresponding week last year, 32 cases were reported. 

Four oases of anthrax were reported, three of which occurred in Penn¬ 
sylvania. No cases of smallpox were reported for the current week. 


Deaths During Week Ended July 1950 


Week ended Correspond^ 
July i, 1950 ing week, 1949 


Data for 94 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths. 8, 932 8, 978 

Median for 3 prior years__ 8, 963 ___ 

Total deaths, first 26 weeks of year_ 248, 963 246, 775 

Deaths under 1 year of age_ 658 686 

Median for 3 prior years__ 646 .. 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 26 weeks of 
year-- 16, 175 16, 853 


Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force---- 69, 739, 298 70, 356, 854 

Number of death claims__ 11, 795 12, 139 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate-...... 8. 8 9. 0 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 26 weeks 
of year, annual rate_ 9. 8 9. 5 
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Reported Cases of Selected Commumcable Diseases: United States^ Week 

ended July 1, 1950 

[Numbers under diseases ore International List numbers, 1918 revision] 
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2 

23 
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6 

29 

11 

8 
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9 
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31 

_ 
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3 

21 
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_ 
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2 

3 

_ 
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4 

56 

9 
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1 

48 

10 

8 
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1 

3 

5 

3 
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4 

02 

19 

2 

44 

1 

18 

2 


37 

1 


3 

1 

50 

1 

20 

2 


2 


40 
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9 

42 

1 


4 


26 


8 

8 
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11 
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4S 


18 



1 

0 

42 

2 

38 

1 


35 


13 

3 
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66 

.1 

22 

8 

9 

10 

. . 

7 

4 


37 

4 


4 
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11 


5 

17 

60 

7 

4 
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4 


34 


0 

6 

14 j 
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6 

26 

42 

. ... 

57 

2 

7 

14 


57 

4 


11 

1 

11 


14 
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4 

19 
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11 

383 

326 

12 

240 
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2C 

37 

2 

2 

4 

2 

in 

1 

39 

15 

11 

8 

1 

23 

25 
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8 
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75 
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2 

20 

8 

13 

14 





62 



3 


2 


1 


4 

284 

.1 

6 

2 


7 


1 

1 

55 

20 

1 

10 

1 

3 

214 


1 

1 


1 


1 


5 

525 

8 

48 

23 


92 

1 


1 

4 

6 

1 

15 


1 

427 

6 

33 

22 


Pneu¬ 

monia 


(490-493) 


Polio¬ 

myelitis 


(080) 


United States. 


New England. 

Maine--. 

New Hampshire.. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut. 


Bitddle Atlantic.. 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania.— 


East North Central.. 

Ohio. 

Tndiftna _ 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 


South Atlantic. 

Delaware. 

Man’land. 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 


East South Central-. 

Kentucky... 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 


Pacific. 

Washington.. 
Oregon., 


Hawaii..’ 


58 


West North Central. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska. 


West South Central. 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas. 


Mountain. 

Montana. 

Idaho_ 

Wyoming. 

Colorado. 

New Mexico... 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Nevada. 


22 


(0 


1 New York City only. 

* Report not received. 

Anthroac: Pennsylvania 3, Colorado 1. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Disease: United Slates, Week ended 
July 1, 1950—Continued 

[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 19IH revibionj 
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. 
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1 

81 

. 
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. 

44 
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Connecticut. 


8 

. 
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Middle Atlantic. 
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6 
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30 

New York__- 


^93 



5 
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27 

New Jersey.. - . 


n 


.. 

1 

50 

- . - 

Pennsylvania. 

1 

27 


. 

. 

87 

3 

East North Central. 
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2 

2 
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32 

Ohio. 


«7 


. 

1 
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2 

Indiana.. 


1 




8 

18 

Illinois... 


16 


2 


18 

3 
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28 



1 
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8 

Wisconsin. 


17 


. 

- 

00 

1 

West North Central . 


16 



6 
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IS 

Minnesota... _ 

. 



_ _ . 

2 

14 

. 

Iowa. 


2 

. 

. 


30 

8 

Missouri.. .. .. 


5 



1 

49 


North Dakota. 




... 

. 

16 

_ 

South Dakota_-. 





_ 

6 
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Nebraska. 




. 

_ 

12 


. . 

. 

3 


-- 

3 

27 

10 

South Atlantic. 

13 

2$ 


2 

36 
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15 

Delaware. 


2 


_ __ . . 

1 

0 

. 

Maryland. 

4' 

8 


. . _ 

2 

34 


District of Columbia. 


1 

__ 

.. 


4 


Virginia. 

"2 

i 6 



2 

75 

‘ ' 2 

West Virginia __ 

1 

2 

.1 



4ft 

2 

North Carolina. 

ft 

5 


1 

8 

lift 


South Carolina. 

1 

1 



20 

14 

_ - - 

Georgia. 


1 


1 

3 

14 

11 

Florida.. . 

. -j 


. 



3 

.. 

East South Central. 

2 

16 


1 

8 

107 

18 

Kentucky. 

I 

1 2 

- 


3 

2;i 

10 

Tennessee. 

1 

9 

. 

1 

, 

M 

1 

Alabama. 


; 1 



3 

12 

ft 

Mississippi. 

. 

4 

- 

- 

2 

8 

1 

2 

West South Central. 


20 


8 

28 

461 

17 

Arkansas.. . 


2 


4 

4 

77 

” 

Louisiana. 


2 


1 

6 

3 


Oklahoma. 


3 


2 

3 

51 

1 

Texas. 

. 

13 

- .. - 

T 

1ft 

330 

10 

Mountain. 

6 

16 


2 


120 

6 

Montana.. 

1 

2 


2 


5 


Idaho. 


2 



. 

17 

I. 

Wyoming. 

r 







Colorado. 

2 

.3" 




19 

6 

New Mexico. 

1 

1 




20 


Arizona.... 


3 




36 


Utah. 

1 

2 




21 


Nevada. 


3 




2 


Pacific. 


64 



7 

202 

1 

Washington. 


6 




38 


Oregon ... 


1 7 




77 


California.... 


61 



- 

87 

i 









Ala^a». 








Hawaii.. 






1 











1 Including (»ses reported as salmonellosis. 

»Including cases reported as streptococcal sore throat. 
^Report not received. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases oj Certain Disectses’-^Weeh Ended June J7, 1950 


DISOUtH' 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bmns- 

wiek 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 






7 

2 



1 


10 

Ciiickenpox. 

__ 

__ 

12 

2 

140 

310 

! 

20 

59 

99 

660 

J)ij>ht.hf‘ria. 






1 

1 




1 






4 

1 

.i 



2 

8 

Encephalitis, info’e- 



















, 1 



1 

Oerpinn measles_ 



23 


8 

1,086 

2 

^ 85 

107 

248 

1, 569 

Influenza_ 



15 



10 

11 



36 

Measles __- 



2 


305 

595 

26 

21 

32 

157 

1,198 

Meningitis, menin¬ 










gococcal_ _ 





1 

3 




1 

5 

Mumps. 



17 


129 

340 

6 

51 

134 

96 

773 

Poliomyelitis _ 






1 




2 

3 

Scarlet fever- . . 

13 


" "T 

i 

53 

23 


5 

32 

13 

143 

Tuberculosis fall 












forms). 

22 


u 

35 

100 

23 

13 

11 

3 

40 

265 

Typhoid and pura- 












tj’phoid fever - 

2 



2 

0 

2 




6 

18 

Venereal diseases: 












Gonorrhea . 

6 

. 

5 

3 

71 

30 


15 

40 

<0 

170 

Syphilis. 

5 


7 

4 

48 

13 


4 

3 

(1) 

84 

Whooping cough . . 

2 


20 

1 

105 

37 

8 

10 

2 

60 

240 


1 Report for the period not rewivod. 


REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AlW 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRFiVT WEEK 

The following rei.K)rtfl include only itemfl of unusual incidence or of q)ecial interest and the occurrence of 
these <lifieaHes, e\copr yellow fever, in localities whidli had not recently reported cases. All reports of yellow 
fever are pu1>Uh1ic<1 currently. A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to 
date is published in the i*unuG IIgaltii Reports for the la.st Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

India. During the week ended June 24, 1950, 260 cases of cholera 
wei-e reported in Calcutta, and 12 cases in the airport of Delhi. 

Indochina (French). One fatal case of cholera was reported in the 
rui’al area of Boetrang, Viet Nam, during the week ended June 17, 
1950. 

Pakistan. Diuing the week ended June 27, 1950, 9 cases of cholci’a, 
with 4 deaths, wore reported in Chittagong. 

Plague 

Ecuador. During the period May 1-15, 1950, two cases of plague 
with one death were reported at Malobog, £iobamba County, Chim¬ 
borazo Province.- 
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Smallpox 

ArgenMna. During the month of April 1950, 158 cases of smallpox 
were reported in Argentina. The highest incidence was reported in 
San Juan Province (58 cases) and Rio Negro Territory (28 cases). 

Belgian Congo. Eighty-seven cases of smallpox were reported in 
Belgian Congo during the week ended Jime 3, 1950. 

French West Africa. For the period May 21-31, 1950, 112 cases 
of smallpox were reported in Niger Territory. 

Greece. During the period May 17-23, 1950, 11 cases of smallpox 
(including 6 suspected cases), with 2 deaths, were reported in Attica 
Department. 

Iniormia. Dining the week ended June 17, 1950, 185 cases of 
smallpox were reported in Surabaya, Java, and 51 cases in Pontianak, 
Borneo. 

Mexico. For the week ended June 17, 1950, eight cases of smallpox 
were reported in Mexico City, and five in Guadalajara. 

Nigeria. During the week ended May 20, 1950, 349 cases (47 
deaths) of smallpox were reported in Nigeria. For the weeks ended 
May 6 and May 13, 489 and 442 cases were reported, respectively. 
In the port of Lagos 8 cases (3 deaths) wei’e reported for the week 
ended May 20. For the two previous weeks, 14 and 8 cases were 
reported. 

Typhus Fever 

Japan. Cases of t 3 T)hus fever have been reported in ports in 
Japan as follows; Weeks ended May 6, 1950, Tokyo 2, Hyogo 8; 
May 13, Osaka 2; June 10, Nagasaki, 1; June 17, Otaru 2; June 24, 
Nagasaki 1, and Tokyo 1. 

Turkey. Thirteen cases of typhus fever were reported in Turkey 
during the month of Apiil 1950, and 21 cases during the month of May. 

Yellow Fever 

Sierra Leone, On June 9, 1950, one suspected case of yellow fever 
was reported in Koinadugu District. 
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Effect of Formaldehyde on the Direct 
Microscopic Count of Raw Milk 

B. S. Letine, Ph.D.* 

The addition of formaldehyde to milk samples intended for direct 
microscopic examination has never been included in Standard Methods 
as an explicitly reconomended procedure. In the eighth edition of 
Standard Methods (I) the following statements appear: “Icing of 
samples may be omitted where chemical preservatives are used; for 
example, a ^op of a 40 percent formaldehyde solution to each 10 ml. 
of rnilk in the sample bottle. Add the preservative either to the 
milk as the sample is taken or to the empty containers a few hours 
before use.” In 1944 Kobertson (B) made a preliminary study of 
formaldehyde-preserved milk samples, because, as he stated: “Some 
workers have questioned the desirability of adding formaldehyde to 
milk samples at the time of sampling . . .” and because of “. . . the 
alleged failure of the bacteria in the formaldehyde-treated milk to 
take the methylene blue stain so that they could be counted, using the 
direct microscopic methods.” 

The basic observations made by Robertson are worthy of being 
quoted at some lei^th: “. . . the micro-appearance of the films sug¬ 
gests a formaldehyde-casein complex which is so porous that it per¬ 
mits the dye to penetrate irregularly and more deeply into the milk 
solids. The formaldehyde-casein complex apparently retains larger 
portions of the fat than is retained in films prepared from nonformal- 
ddiyde-preserved samples. Once the dye has penetrated the inter¬ 
stices, it is not so readily removed by washing or destaming, and 
consequently the intensity of the retained blue color increases the diffi¬ 
culty of identifying bacterial cells. This difficulty is so great as to 
make the satisfactory examination of smears made from formaldehyde- 
preserved samples, at least in some cases, a practical impossibility.” 

The observations of Robertson may have been largely responsible 
for the fact that reference to the use of formaldrfiyde as a preservative 
for milk samples to be studied by the direct microscopic procedure 

*Bactenologi8t, Public Health Service, Environmental Health Center, Cincinnati, Ohio. This report 
amplifies remark^ presented before the Ohio Branch, ^lety of American Bactoiibltigists, Coliunhos, 
Ohio, !Deo. 3,1949, 
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has been deleted from the ninth edition of Standard Methods for the 
Examination of Dairy Products (S). Despite this deletion, however, 
occasional inquiries are received concerning the proper procedure to 
be followed in preserving milk samples by the addition of formalde¬ 
hyde. Such inquiries indicate that in some State and municipal 
laboratories the preservation of milk samples seems necessary. Por 
this reason, the author has studied the effect of formaldehyde on the 
direct microscopic count in greater detail than is reported by 
Robertson. 

Procedure 

Raw milk samples were collected early in the morning as deliveries 
were being made at the receiving platforms of milk plants. Collec¬ 
tions were made in 50 ml. sterile sample bottles. They were brought 
promptly to the laboratory iced as prescribed in Standard Methods. 
As controls, two series of untreated milk films were prepared in tripli¬ 
cate on 1" X 3" glass slides to be stained as described later. Varying 
strengths of commercial or U.S.P. formalin (40 percent formaldehyde) 
were then added to sets of sterile vials as follows: 

Set No. 1—0.1 ml. of strength formalin, equivalent to 0.2 percent formal¬ 
dehyde concentration after the addition of 10 ml. of the milk. 

Set No. 2—0.1 ml. of Js strength of the original formalin, constituting 0.08 
percent formaldehyde concentration on the basis of 10 ml. of the milk. 

Set No. 3—0.1 ml. of }io strength of commercial formalin, constituting 0.04 
I)ercent formaldehyde concentration. 

Set No. 4—0.1 ml. of Ko strength of formalin, constituting 0.02 percent of 
formaldehyde on the basis of 10 ml. of the milk sample. 

Upon the addition of the 10 ml. of the corresponding milk samples 
to the vials containing 0.1 ml. of the desired strength of formalin, they 
were shaken 30 times to insure proper distribution of the formaldehyde 
in the milk. Two series of triplicate milk film slides were prepared 
from each of the four sets at time intervals indicated in the following 
paragraphs. One series of the milk film slides was stained with the 
optional Standard Methods stain, containing 30 ml. of 95 percent 
ethanol, denoted hereafter as the A-M-B stain (alcohol-containing 
methylene blue). The other series was stained with the acid- and 
water-free stain, denoted hereafter as the A-W-P stain.^ 

Effect of 0.2 Percent Formaldehyde Concentration 

As stated, a 0.2 percent formaldehyde concentration is obtained 
when 0.1 ml. of % strength or 0.05 ml. full strength conamercial 
formalin is added to 10 ml. of milk. Since a drop is roughly equiva¬ 
lent to a minim, or Ko lul., a 0.2 percent concentration of formalde¬ 
hyde is practically the same as that obtained by adding 1 drop of 

1 ThQ signlflcance of the data as originally obtained was determined by statistical analysis hy John 
S. Waey, Senior Samtary Xngmeer of the EnvirounenM Health Center, to whom the aixtbor etpiosses 
his giat^ adkxKiWledgment. 
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the full strength formaldehyde to 10 ml. of milk, as was mentioned in 
the eighth edition of Standard Methods. Two series of triplicate 
film slides were made of this set of milk samples prior to the addition 
of die formaldehyde and at the following time intervals after the 
addition of the formaldehyde: (1) within 2 hours, (2) after 3 days, and 
(3) after 8 days storing at room temperature. One series was stained 
by the optional Standard Methods formula; the other series was 
stained by the A-W-F staining procedure. A mmimTim of 30 micro¬ 
scopic fields in each of the triplicate films was counted for each milk 
sample studied. The final numerical estimates recorded in any of the 
following tables thus represent an average of not less than 90 fields 
coimted over three separate milk films. 

The effect of 0.2 percent formalddhyde concentration on the general 
microscopic appearance of the stained milk films has been aptly and 
correctly described by Robertson. A few points from additional 
observations should perhaps be recorded here. There appeared a 
general tendency for the milk proteins to stain more intensely, and 
for the organized cells, especially the bacteria, to stain considerably 
less intensely than in the untreated milk. In films stained by the 
optional Standard Methods stain, cracks extending in an astral forma¬ 
tion around the fat-removed vacuoles were prominently in evidence 
and enhanced the difficulty in counting the milk films. These effects 
of 0.2 percent formaldehyde on the stained milk films became evident 
within 2 hours of the addition of the chemical. They became more 
pronounced as the storage time was prolonged. At the end of 8 
days it became extremely difficult to make the counts, and about 35 
to 40 percent of the stained films could not be counted. For films 
stained by the A-W-F procedure such effects were markedly reduced, 
but they were stfil of suffici^t magnitude to prevent proper countii^ 
of stained cells. Averages of triplicate counts made on such a set 
of 30 milk samples are presented in table 1. Values derived for the 
mean, the standard error of mean, and the interpretation of the signifi¬ 
cance of difference between means are presented at the end of each 
column and between corresponding columns of table 1. The interpre¬ 
tation in terms of not s^;nificant, high, and very high are considered 
self-explanatory. 

It seemed desirable to determine the effect which counts obtained 
on milk samples to which formaldehyde was added to a final concen¬ 
tration of 0.2 percent may have upon practical grade placement of 
milk. For this purpose the data presented in table 1 were analyzed 
on the basis of the number of milk samples yielding direct counts of 
200,000 or less per ml., as is shown in table 2. In the untreated con¬ 
dition of the 30 samples, 8, or 26.7 percent, gave counts of 200,000 
or less by the A-M-B stain. By the A-W-F stain only two samples, 
or 6.7 percent, gave counts of 200,000 or less. Withhi 2 hours after 
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Table 1. Effect of 0.2 percent formaldehyde on the direct microscopic count of the raw 




microscopic fields per flm) 


Standard alcohol-containing methylene 
blue stain 


Acld-and-water-free methylene blue 
stain 


Spedmen No. 


Ponnaldehyde added« stained 
after 


PormUdehyde added, 
stained after 



the addition of the 0.2 percent formaldehyde, the number of milk 
samples yielding such counts by the A-M-B stain was 13, or 43.3 
p^cent. The number in the A-W-F stained samples remained essen¬ 
tially imdianged. After 3 days’ storage of the formaldehyde-pre¬ 
served milk samples, the number yielding direct counts of 200,000 or 
less was 22, or 73.3 percent, by the A-M-B stain and! 10, or 33.3 
percent, by the A-W-F stjun. As in our preceding investigations (5) 
the A-W-F stain proved superior to the A-M-B stain. It must be 
emphatically stated, however, that the counting of stained formalde¬ 
hyde-treated milk films was considerably more difficult than counting 
similarly stained films in the control or untreated series. 

The analysis presented in table 2 clearly shows that the addition of 
0.2 percent formaldehyde may result in dasMfying millr of inferior 
quality as grade A. As previously stated, such concentration of 
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formaldehyde is equivalent to the concentration obtained when one 
drop of full strength formaldehyde is added to 10 ml. of milk. It 
would, thei’efore, not be out of place to express the following opinion 
at this point: The deletion from the ninth edition of Standard Methods 
of reference to the addition of one drop of fuU-stren^h formaldehyde 
to 10 ml. of milk appears to be well-considered and appropriate. 


Table 2. Effect on ffrading by direct microscopic counts of raw mUk preserved by 0.2 

percent formaldehyde 



Total 

sarnies 

examined 

Samples with counts 
of 200,000 


Number 

Percent 





Untreated, stained immediately.... 

30 

8 

26.7 

Treated and stained in 2 hours. 

30 

13 

43.3 

Treated and stained after 3 days. 

30 

22 

73.3 

Add- and water-ltee stain: 




Untreated, stained immediately. 

30 

2 

6.7 

Treated and stained in 2 hours. 

30 

2 

6.7 

Treated and stained after 3 days. 

30 

i 

10 

33.3 


Effect of 0.08 Percent Formaldehyde Concentration 

A concentration of an 0.08 percent formaldehyde in milk was 
obtained by adding to a vial 0.1 ml. of % dilution of commercial or 
U.S.P. formalin (containing 40 percent formaldehyde) to which was 
then added 10 ml. of milk. Although a regrettably small number of 
milk samples was studied, the constancy of the results obtained, as 
recorded in table 3, appears highly encouraging. The unfavorable 
effects noted with 0.2 percent formaldehyde appeared in a far less 
pronoimced manner. The differentiation between background and 
stained cells could be made reliably even after 8 days of storage at 
room temperature. It must be stated, however, that the counting of 
milk films so treated and stained required a greater degree of con¬ 
centration and resulted in greater eye strain. Here again, the 
A-W-F stain was superior. It is possible, however, that some mioro- 
scopists may prefer the darker appearance of the A-M-B stained films 
even though they tend to cause greater eye fatigue than the A-W-F 
Stained milTr films . 

The values of the means and standard error of mean indicate that 
there is no statistically significant difference between the means in any 
two columns where either A-M-B or A-W-F stain is used. It is also 
apparent from this table that actual counts by the A-W-F stain were of 
greater magnitudes than the counts obtained by the A-M-B stain. 

On the basis of the data presented in table 3, it is su^ested (though 
not recommended) that if it is necessary to add formaldehyde to 
preserve milk samples for direct microscopic counts, it be done on the 
basis of adding 0.1 ml. of )( dilution of U.S.P. formalin to 10 ml. of 
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the millr sample. It is hoped that other workers interested in the 
preservation of milk samples for study by the direct microscopic 
method will try to verify the results obtained here with an 0.08- 
percent concentration of formaldehyde in milk as reported in table 3. 


Table 3. Effect of 0.08 percent fomuddehyde on the direct microscopic count of raw 
milk: Average counts^ in thousands, of three mUk films per specimen {counting 30 
microscopic fidds per film) 



Standard alcohol, containing methylene 
blue stain 

Acid- and water-free methylene blue 
stain 

Specimen No. 

Un¬ 

treated, 

stained 

Formaldehyde added, stained 
after 

Un¬ 

treated, 

stained 

Formaldehyde added, stained 
after 


imme¬ 

diately 

2 hours 

1 day 

3 da3rs 

8 days 

Imme¬ 

diately 

2 hours 

1 day 

3 days 

8 days 

1. 

190 

180 

140 


300 

300 

420 

320 

360 

360 

2. 

650 

850 

750 



880 

1,130 
2,000 

710 

1,150 

1,900 

730 

1,450 

1,600 

3. 

1^660 

650 

1,550 

7fln 





1,900 

2,000 

4. 

740 

660 

S. _ 

3^ 





360 

400 

430 

300 

470 

8. 

320 

270 




430 

720 

460 

470 

480 

470 

7. 

400 

550 


510 

360 

650 

630 

820 

420 

8. 

400 

270 


KTTiH 

300 

360 

360 

430 

320 

400 

g. 

600 

430 


KM 

270 

530 

520 

510 

530 

300 

10. 

360 

320 



310 

450 

400 

400 

400 

450 


Mean.... 

544.0 

548.0 

540.0 

530.0 

539.0 

713 0 

705.0 

097.0 

68ao 

71a 0 


Stand£krd error of 

TnAftTI 

121.6 

131.6 

121.2 



187.3 

161.3 






Note: Tliere Is no statistically si^niflcaiit difference between the moans in any two columns where either 
A-M«B or A-W-F stain is used. 


Effect of 0.04 and 0.02 Percent Formaldehyde Concentration 

Reasoning from the previously reported results that a further reduc¬ 
tion in the formaldehyde concentration might disclose a point at which 
suitable preservation conditions for milk samples could be arrived at, 
met "with obstacles which might have been anticipated. It has been 
known for some time that bacterial species exist which not only grow 
but thrive in surprisingly high concentrations of formaldehyde. Re¬ 
cently Thompson and Dodd (§) worked with strains of C. diphiheriae 
which could not survive an initial 0.06 percent formaldehyde concen¬ 
tration. By a procedure of successive transfers to increasing con¬ 
centrations of formaldehyde, they were able to develop a high degree 
of tolerance, so that the strains were able to grow well in as hi gh a 
formaldehyde concentration as 0.1 percent. None of the resistant 
strains, however, could be cultivated in the presence of 0.2 percent 
formaldehyde. 

With spedLdc reference to the study under discussion, the followung 
interesting and important observations were made. Two sets con¬ 
sisting of 25 milk samples each were studied. To one set 0.1 ml. 
of Ko dilution and to the other set 0.1 ml. of dilution of formalin 
were added for every 10 ml. of the tnilk samples, making finfl.1 formal- 
del^de concentrations of 0.04 percent and 0.02 percent, correspond- 
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ingly. A surrey of the microscopic couuts made on milk films pre¬ 
pared after 2 days of storing the treated samples at room temperature 
disclosed that in the majority of the milk samples there occurred a 
sudden fading off in the counts with both the A-M-B and A-W-F 
stains. In a few mUk samples, however, the number of individual 
bacteria per micro-fidd was in ^cess of 200—^more than there were 
originally. It was also observed that the origmaUy seen types of 
heavily stained bacteria practically disappeared and that the now 
predominating lightly stained bacteria represented new and progres¬ 
sive growth occurring dining the time of storage. 

A study of milk films stained 4 days after stor^e at room tem¬ 
perature confirmed the previously recorded observations. In this 
instance, the number of specimens with progressively increasing 
counts was as high as 25 percent. None of the milk samples, how¬ 
ever, showed any casein curds nor any marked thickening of the mdk 
sample. Eight days following the addition of 0.04 and 0.02 percent 
of formaldehyde, 35 percent of the milk samples curdled, and the 
number of lightly stained, mostly spore-forming bacteria was beyond 
any possible counting. In those samples where cmrdling or thickening 
of the milk did not take place, the number of heavily stained bacteria 
was reduced to only a few, totaling not more than about 30 per ml. 
of the treated milk. 

Further observations and preliminary studies‘for the purpose of 
obtaining a clue to the mechanisms of action leading to the above- 
reported phenomena indicated that the explanation may be a rather 
simple one. The progressive growth appeared to be due to the pres¬ 
ence in the original milk samples of formalddiyde resistant species 
of bacteria, presumably of the thermophilic and thermoduric types 
of spore-forming and nonspore-forming variety. Preliminary experi¬ 
ments with differential stains suggested the possibility of the follow¬ 
ing effects of formaldehyde on other bacteria normaJly occurring in 
milk. The formaldehyde concentration apparently was strong enough 
to alter the permeability of bacterial srufface and thereby impeded 
the processes of metabolism. However, the concentration apparently 
was not strong enough to penetrate into the cytoplasm of the bacteria. 
Eeproductiveness was arrested, but the endoenzymes and other 
endogenous digestive agents remained unimpaired. Autolysis set in, 
and the bacteria disintegrated at a rapid rate. As applied to the direct 
microscopic counts, it can be stated that the two concentrations of 
formaldehyde studied were definitely too low for practical purposes 
of preservation. 

Summary 

The effect of several concentrations of formaldehyde on the direct 
microscopic counts of raw milk were studied. It was noted that in 
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concentration of 0.2 percent or more the milk proteins of the back¬ 
ground became brittle, showed an unevenness of spread, and acquired 
a higher affinity for the methylene blue dye. All cells, especially 
bacteria, lost in their power to adsorb the dye. This effect became 
evident within 2 hours of the addition of the formaldehyde. At the 
end of 3 and especially 8 days of storage at room temperature, these 
unfavorable effects became predominant. The direct counts either 
could not be made or their values were seriously impaired. 

With concentrations of 0.08 percent formaldehyde, it appeared 
possible to make dependable direct counts after as long a period as 
8 days storage at room temperature. However, the microscopic 
study of such milk films required a greater concentration on the 
part of the microscopist and consequently caused more rapid eye 
fati^e. 

In concentration of 0.04 percent, formaldehyde-resistant bacteria 
rapidly proliferated, while bacteria normally occurring in raw milk 
rapidly disappeared. 


Conclusions 

1. The addition of one drop of full strength formalin for every 
10 ml. of raw milk rapidly results in lowered direct microscopic 
counts. This procedure should not be resorted to even in instances 
of great emergency. 

2. Where it is necessary to preserve milk samples, and in the absence 
of more appropriate methods of preservation, the results here reported 
indicate that 0.1 ml. of K dilution of formalin (40 percent formalde¬ 
hyde) be added for every 10 nol. of milk, making a final 0.08 percent 
formaldehyde concentration. 

3. Concentrations of formaldehyde appreciably below 0.08 per¬ 
cent should not be used to preserve raw milk for direct microscopic 
counts. 

4. Formaldehyde is not the ideal preservative for milk samples 
intended for dhect microscopic examination. 
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Field Tests of MoUuscacides Against Australorbis 
glabratus in Endemic Areas of Schistosomiasis in 
Puerto Rico 


By E. G. Berry,* M. O. Nolan,* and J. Oliver GonzIjlez t 


Schistosomiasis has been recognized as a disease of world-wide 
importance even though it is not universal in its distribution. Cer¬ 
tainly, with the philosophy of the economic interdependence of nations 
in mind it must be realized that a disease which hinders the economic 
development of such a country as Egypt, where schistosome infection 
is the most serious public health problem (1), adversely affects 
countries geographically remote from its focus. Moreover, with the 
nTifl.nging conditions of travel, it becomes increasingly possible that 
new foci of the disease may be established. 

Despite the fact that copper sulfate has been reported to be an 
effective molluscacide, the use of this compound over a period of 
many years has not resulted in adequate control of schistosomiasis. 
Eeasons for this may be failure to apply adequate concentrations of 
chemical, and the ability of organic materials and plant life in treated 
waters to bind the available copper. The need for molluscaddes of 
greater eflOicacy has been, therefore, mCTeasingly recognized. 

Within recent years, efforts have been made by several investigators 
to develop molluscaddes for the destruction of the snail intermediate 
hosts of the human schistosomes. Reports of such investigations 
indude those of Halawani (S, S), Stirewalt and Kuntz (4, S), McMullen 
and Graham (d), McMullen et al. (7), Pesigan and MasUufigan (8), 
Jachowski and Stirewalt (9), and McMullen et al. (10). The most 
extensive field tests have been conducted by McMullen et al. (10) in 
Japan and have resulted in the finding that sodium pentachlorophen- 
ate and dinitro-o-cydohexylphenol or its dicyclohexylamine salt were 
the most effective of all chemicals tested for tho control of Oneomelania 
nosophora, the intermediate host of Schistosoma japonicum. 

In the Laboratory of Tropical Diseases, Nolan and Mann (report 
to be published) have been engaged for several years in screening 
chemicals in an effort to develop more effective molluscaddes. Auslra- 
lorhis glabratus, the intermediate host of Schistosoma numsoni in parts 
of the Western Hemisphere, has been employed in these tests. On the 
basis of some of these tests, certain promising compounds wwe tried 

*Laborator 7 of Tropical Diseases, Microbiological Institute, National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, 
Md, tThe Schobl of Tropical Modiwne, San Tuan, P. “R. 
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in. field tests in the vicinity of Brownsville, Tex., in January 1949 by 
Nolan and Berry (11). These field studies were made on Tropieorhis 
obstructtis donUM, which is not an intermediate host of 8<Mstosoma 
tmnsoni but which is closely related to Austrahrbw glahrcUm. Of 
necessity these field tests were made only in standing waters. Of the 
dozen compounds tested, pentabromophenol and sodium pentachloro- 
phenate showed promise of being good moUuscacides. 

Further screening tests of other chemicals have been made in the 
Laboratory of Tropical Diseases since these first field tests were per¬ 
formed. Several additional compounds were foimd to kill A. glabratus 
within 24 hours in dilutions of 10 ppm or less. It w^as decided that 
these should be tested in the field and additional studies made on 
pentabromophenol and sodium pentachlorophenate in an endemic area 
of schistosomiasis and under a variety of aquatic conditions. Conse¬ 
quently, arrangements were made for conducting the tests in Puerto 
Rico. 

Ausfrahrbis glabratus Say is widely distributed throughout Puerto 
Rico and is found, generally in large numbers, in many different types 
of aquatic environment such as streams, irrigation ditches, swamps, 
and lakes, whether relatively clear or grossly polluted. It is the 
largest planorbid species formd in the island and is the only species 
known to serve as the intermediate host of Schistosoma mansoni in 
Puerto Rico. In areas where human pollution is present and this 
species of snaiL is found, the possibility of schistosomiasis is always a 
potential problem. 


Materials and Methods 

The compounds selected for field studies were chosen from among 
more than 750 chemicals which have been screened in the laboratory 
tests. The techniques of the screenii^ procedures and the data 
regarding these studies are now in manusmpt (Nolan and Mann). 
No attempt was made in the laboratory to simulate conditions that 
might prevail in natural waters; the compounds were tested in aqueous 
solutions uninfluenced by such variable factors as soil or mud, aquatic 
v^etation, or organic content. Dechlorinated tap water was used. It 
was borne in mind that the final evaluation of the compounds as 
moluscacides would have to be made in the field rmder the diverse 
conditions that would be encountered in widely separated areas. In 
tihe laboratory, compounds that were 100 percent effective against A. 
glabratus within a 24-hour period were arbitrarily considered to be of 
high potency and promising for field trial. Table 1 gives the name, 
structural formula, and source of the compounds which were employed 
in the field tests. Table 2 presents results obtained with these same 
chemicals in the laboratory screening tests. 
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Maimnaliaii toxicity tests had been made on only three of these 
compounds. Therefore, to avoid risk to man and domestic animals, 

Table 1. Name, structural formula, and source of chemical compounds &nployed in 

field tests in Puerto Kico 


Sumy No 


Compound and supplier 


490 Acetophenone, bromo- (Phenacyl bromide) 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


647 Acetophenone, chloro- (Phenacyl chloride) 
Eastman Kodak Co. 


601 1,4-Hydroquinone, chloro* Eastman Kodak 
Co. 


O 0 OBsjBr 

A 

u 

OOCHjCl 

A 

\/ 


OH 


Cl 




679 8-Quinolinol, copper salt Monsanto Chemi¬ 
cal Co. 


585 Phenol, octyl- (Diisobutyl phenol) Rohm 
& Haas. 


246 Phenol, pentabromo- Dow Chemical Co. 



OH 


Bt( 


/\ 


,Br 


Br 


674 Phenol, pentachloro-, copper salt Monsanto 
Chemical Co. 


A 

V' 


J2 


Cu++ 


270 Phenol, pentachloro-, sodium salt Dow 
Chemical Co. ('^Dowioide G") and 
Monsanto Chemical Co, (‘'Santobrite 
briquettes”). 


ONa 



656 Phenol, 2,4,6-tribromo- Eastman Kodak 
Co. 


Bri 


OH 

./\ 


lBi 


Y 
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Table 1. Ntune, structured formula^ and source of chemical compounds employed in 
field tests in Puerto jf?ico--^ontinued 


Suney No, Compound and supplier 


566 Phenol, 2,4,6-triiodo- Eastman Kodak Co. 


626 Phenol, 2,4,6-triiodo-, sodium salt Eimer & 
Amend. 


OH 



Table 2. Eesults of laboratory screening tests of chemical compounds employed in field 

tests in Puerto Rico 


Mortality ot Australorbia glabratus (percent) 


v;ompoana 

10 ppm 

5 ppm 

4 ppm 

3 ppm 

2 ppm 

1 ppm 

Acetophenone, bromo-. 

100 





70 

Acetophenone, chloro-. 

100 




60 

0 

Hydroqiiinone, chloro-. 

S-Quintuinol, copper salt... 

100 

100 


90 



. 

Ph^ol. oetyl-.-ir._ _ 

100 

60 


_ 

_ 


Phenol, pentabromo-. 

100 


IIIIIIIQrijI 

■Hi 


0 

Phenol, pentachloro-, copper salt. 

100 





90 

Phenol, pentachloro-, soarum salt. 

100 




80 

10 

Phenol, 2,4,6-tribronio-. 

100 





0 

Phenol, 2,4,6-trllodo-. 

100 





10 

Phenol, 2,4,6-trllodo-, sodium salt. 

100 


90 

■i 


0 


it was necessary to select areas for testing wlicli were relatively iso¬ 
lated. In order to make a comparative study of the 11 compounds 
it was also necessary to find a lai^e-sized area heavily populated 
with Ausiralorbia glabratus so that some of the chemicals could be 
tested in closely situated plots with adequate controls. Only one 
such area was found. This was a large temporary swamp, heavily 
populated with the snails, located just east of Vega Baja on Highway 
2B. It was in a low area surrounded on three sides by sugar cane 
fields and devoid of habitation or domestic animals. The water had 
accumulated to a depth of 1 foot or more in certain sections through 
the excessive and continued precipitation during the winter months. 
Permission to treat this swamp was granted by the Insular Land 
Office which generously cooperated even further by fencing the area 
with barbed wire as an extra precaution to prevent stray cattle from 
cnterii^. Additional tests with the compounds were done in other 
parts of the island, e. g., in backwash waters along the Kio de la 
Axecibo just east of Aredbo; in lily ponds between Barceloneta and 
Arecibo; in roadside ditches between Vega Baja and Durado and in 
a few other areas which will be described in connection with the 
discussion of certain chemicals. 
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Readings of pH and temperature were taken sepai^ately for each 
test. In the case of the swamp near Vega Baja, large sections between 
the treated plots were used as controls. In aU the initial experiments 
in this swamp the water was treated with the chemical in solution or 
in a fine suspension in acetone or alcohol in dosages calculated to 
produce a concentration of 10 parts per million. “Sure-shot” spray 
guns powered by compressed air were used for the application. 

Estimates of the effectiveness of the compounds were made by as¬ 
certaining the proportion of viable snails present in the area before 
and after the application of the chemical. In the large swamp, ob¬ 
servations were made prior to and 24, 48, 60, and 72 hours after the 
spraying. Unfortunately the water in the large swamp evaporated 
within 2 weeks after the tests were made, preventing fmther obser¬ 
vation for a comparison of residual effects. However, in other areas, 
described in discussions of particular moUuscacides, the observation 
periods were of longer duration. In some of the very small areas it 
was possible to obtain an approximate count of the entire population 
of snails found in the water and on the banks and vegetation. Most 
of the chemicals were so rapidly lethal that the snails had no oppor¬ 
tunity to bore into the mud. In the larger areas it was likewise 
possible to examine large numbers of snails for viability although of 
course the total population could not be counted. The effects of 
treatment of the water were generally so dramatic that no equivoca¬ 
tion in the expression of the results is necessary. 

Results 

Representative data on the comparative value of the chemical 
compounds tested in the Vega Baja swamp and in other areas are 
presented in table 3. In repeat tests with some of the compounds. 


Tables. ComparatiBe data of 11 chemical compoimds used as meOuscacides instill uxaer 




Size 

(square 

feet) 

Area treated 

Tem¬ 

per¬ 

ature 

of 

water 

(O’) 

Effect on Azts- 
traiorbis fflabra- 
tus 

Mortality (per¬ 
cent) 

Oompound 

Solvent 

Mean 

depth 

(feet) 

pH of 
water 

AoetODhenone. bromn 

Acetone_ 

625 

0.74 

6.9 

26 

59 






Acetone 

600 

.84 

6.7 

25 

20 




Acetone 

474 

.47 

7.3 

25 

No effect 


Aleohol _ ! 

80 

.55 

8.0 

32 

26 


Acetone.,_i 

83 

.38 

7.1 

32 

10 


Acetone 

54 

.86 

7.2 

25 


Phenol, pentachloro-, copper. 

/Alcohol.1 

\Tween80. i 

Acetone_ 

} 500 

.98 

6.9 

28 

95-100 

Phenol, pentachloro-, sodium salt_ 

Phenol, ^ _ 

110 

.24 

7.6 

29 

96-100 

Acetone 

48 

.82 

8.0 

32 


Phenol, 2,4,6-trIIodo-. 

/Acetone- 

\Tween80_ 

} 462 

.41 

7.0 

30 

95-100 

Phenol, 2, i, $-trilodo-, sodium salt_ 

water_i 

60 

.88 

7.4 

! 

28 
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results smular to those giren in the table were obtained. These are 
not tabulated but will be discussed separately where appropriate. 

It wiU be noted that 6 of the 11 compounds were highly effective 
against A. glalnatus, producing a mortality of 90 percent or more. 
Certain compounds which killed A. glabratus in the laboratory when 
used in concentrations of 10 ppm or less (see table 2) were found to 
be noneflfective or only partially effective in killing the total popula¬ 
tion of this species in the field. Chlorohydroquinone, octylphenol, 
S-quinolinol copper salt, phenacyl bromide, and phenacyl chloride 
belong in this category. Phenacyl bromide diowed a moderate effec¬ 
tiveness, with 59 percent kill of the snails, but this chemical as well as 
phenacyl chloride is a tear gas and very disagreeable to use, making 
it impracticable as a moUuscacide. 

The six effective chemicals, pentabromophenol, copper pentachloro- 
phenate, sodium pentachlorophenate, 2,4,6-tribromophenol, 2,4,6- 
triiodophenol and its sodium salt, were successful in killing 90 to 100 
percent of the snails when used in concentrations of 10 parts per 
million. Some of these have advantages over others and the various 
plots and conditions under which they were tested are discussed later. 
All of the testa, except where indicated otherwise, were conducted with 
concentrations of 10 ppm. 

2.4.6- Triiodophenol was tested in two plots, one at the Vega Baja 
swamp and the other at a small pond at Areoibo. The phenol was 
dissolved in acetone and Tween 80 before dispersion. In both in¬ 
stances the compound was found to be an excellent moUuscacide, 
producing 65 to 100 percent kill of the snails. The snails were found 
contracted but not dead at 24 hours, and dead at 72 hours. The com¬ 
pound was tested only in standing water, and since it apparently acts 
somewhat slowly, it might be less effective in flowing waters. It was 
the only effective moUuscacide which seemed to have Uttle if any effect 
on fish; no dead fish were found in either of the experimental plots 
foUowirg treatment. The sodimn salt of triiodophenol was aimilnr 
in its moUuscacidal effects to the phenol. However, it was toxic to 
fish, possibly because of its greater solubiUty. The cost of these 
iodine compounds remains relatively high, which precludes their use 
in the near future as practical moUuscacides. 

2.4.6- Tribromophenol was tested in five different plots containing 
standing water. One test was run with the compound in a concen¬ 
tration of 20 ppm, the others at 10 ppm. Two of these areas were 
situated at Vega Baja in the area of stagnant dramage water described 
previously. The Hoffman Memorial pool at the University of Puerto 
Rico served for one test, and a pond on the road between Arecibo and 
Baredoneta for another. Two tests were performed in drainage 
ditches containing stagnant water on the road between Durado and 
Vega Baja. 
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The tribromophenol is readily soluble in acetone and was easily 
dispersed in that solvent by the spray gun. In all but one of the tests, 
application of this compound resulted in 95 to 100 percent kill. In 
two of the tests, not only was there a total Idll of aU the snails present, 
but the embryos within the egg membranes were dead within 48 hours. 
In one of the roadside ditches between Durado and Vega Baja, no 
live snails were found for 6 weeks after application of the chemical. 
The one exception, in which no kill was obtained, was the other road¬ 
side plot in this area. It is not possible for us to explain this aberration 
on the basis of any data collected; the area tested was merely another 
segment of the same ditch in which the disappearance of snails for 
6 weeks was noted. Incidentally, it should be mentioned that it is 
believed the absence of snails from the latter area was due to a residual 
effect of the tribromophenol, since snails were abundant only 3 feet 
awav from the treated plot, and there were no barriers to their move¬ 
ment into it. The compound was slightly more toxic to fish than the 
iodophenol. It had no visible effect on native vegetation although it 
did damage imported water lilies in the Hoffman pool. This latter 
area remained free of snails for at least 41 days after treatment, 
even though fresh water was allowed to run into the pool 3 days after 
treatment and continued to run during the period of observation. It 
mav be presumed, therefore, that all snail eggs were killed by the 
chemical 

As the present market price of bromophenols is high, the use of this 
chemical as a molluscacide is not yet practical. However, it is possible 
that given a great enough demand, price reductions would ensue. It 
will first be necessary to demonstrate the efficacy of the compound in 
running water. AU the tests reported here were done in standing 
waters. 

Pentabromophenol was tested in three areas. One was a body of 
stagnant water at Arecibo, another a cement pool fiUed from a road¬ 
side drainage ditch between Durado and Vega Baja, the third a smaU 
pond off the road from Arecibo to Barceloneta. The kUl was con¬ 
sistently 95 to 100 percent. Many snails migrated out of the water 
in the Arecibo test soon after the spraying and died within 48 hours. 
Pentabromophenol is lethal to fish but seemed to have little if any 
effect on aquatic vegetation. It is slowly soluble in acetone and alco¬ 
hol, the two solvents available for these tests; hence more difficulty 
was experienced in dispersing it and a coarse jet was necessary on the 
sprayer. In addition to this disadvantage, this chemical has the same 
present obstacle of high cost as the preceding ones. 

Copper pentachlorophenate was given three tests, one in the swampy 
area at Vega Baja and two in smaU lily ponds off the Arecibo-Barce- 
loneta Eoad. This compound is very slightly soluble in 96 percent 
ethyl alcohol. It was used either as a fine suspension in alcohol or 
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mixed \vith. talc and a ■w^etting agent, Alconox, and was found to be a 
very effective moUuscacide, with IHlIa of 90 to 100 percent wifjbin 
24 hours of application. It has an advantage over other compounds 
in that it destroyed thick mats of algae and thus facilitated its own 
penetration into protected pockets of the ponds. It is, incidentally, 
also very toxic to fish. 

Copper pentachlorophenate is low in cost and offers promise for 
development as an excellent molluseacide. Its greatest disadvantage 
is its insolubility in water. This difiSculty may be overcome by mixing 
it with a water-soluble gum or wax. It is possible, also, that its 
insolubility may be turned to advantage in producing a long-lasting 
residual effect. 

Sodium pentachlorophenate had been found to be a very effective 
moUuscacide in the preliminary tests in Texas. It is also a relatively 
cheap compound and has the further advantage of solubility in water. 
Because of these considerations it was considered to be of particular 
promise. Two tests were made with it in standing water or in slow- 
flowing seepage water and some additional trials were made in various 
streams. 

The test made in standing water was conducted in a smaU pond at 
Vega Baja. At 24 hours after treatment some snails were found alive, 
but aU were dead at 48 hours. The compound thus was effective but 
it did not act as rapidly as the bromophenols or the copper salt of 
pentachlorophenol. 'Certain disadvantages were evident in its use: 
the compound is irritating to the mucous membranes and skin of the 
person applying it, especially when it is in powder form. However, 
it is also manufactured in peUets or 1-ounce briquettes, which mini- 
noize such effects. It was found very toxic to fish and kiUed guppies, 
Lehistes reticvlatus, even at a concentration of 1 part per million. 

Toxicity tests on rodents (IS) had indicated that sodium penta- 
dflorophenate was not too dangerous to use However, before tests 
were made in flowing water some further assurance was necessary 
that the compound could be applied without injury to hTimans or 
cattle using the water below the site of application. Two toxicity 
tests were therefore conducted. In one, 200 cc. of water containing 
20 ppm of sodium pentachlorophenate were administered by stomach 
tube to a 5-pound Ehesus monkey. The animal suffered no visible 
distress. In another experiment a calf was given water containing 
20 ppm of the compound over a period of 4 days, during which time 
it consumed 40 gallons. No ill effects were observed. It was there¬ 
fore concluded that little risk would be involved in applying sodium 
pentachlorophenate to water at concentrations of 10 ppm. 

The first test was made in a seepage area at Patillas. Here the 
water was flowing very slowly, at about 9% gallons per minute. 
Numerous pools choked with water hyacinths existed along the 
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course. Four ounces of sodium pentachlorophenate killed aU the A. 
glahrainis in the critical area, 20 feet long by 5.7 feet in width and 0.7 
feet average depth; more than 90 percent of the snails for a distance 
of 120 feet below the application site were destroyed. 

In the second plot, a ditch at Vega Baja flowing at the rate of 21.6 
gallons per minute, 6.9 ounces of sodium pentachlorophenate wore 
placed in a muslin bag and suspended in the water. All of the snails 
were killed for a distance of 320 feet below the application site. 
This effect was obtained in 24 hours. 

The third test was performed at Los Pefia, just east of Eio Piedras. 
Here a small creek (Quebrada Sabana Liana) combined most of the 
features desired for a critical test of the moUuscacides in flowing 
water. In its course through the region chosen for testing, which was 
660 feet in length, the creek cascaded over rocks in several narrow 
channels and in other places meandered slowly through pools 5 feet 
or more in depth. The average width was 1.8 feet and the average 
depth 0.4 feet. Current flow was 630 gallons per minute. Laige 
populations of snails, principally A. glabratus, were found in the dense 
vegetation along the margins. It was expected that such a thick 
growth would probably deflect the flow of water containing the 
molluscacide and thereby furnish a rigid test of the efficacy of the 
compoimd. 

The chemical was applied at a calculated dosage of 9.5 ppm based 
on a 6-hour flow rate. Four of the largest pools in the critical area 
were dosed separately at the rate of 10 ppm and the rest of the com¬ 
pound was applied by immersing it in four muslin bags in the stream 
at the head of the observation area. Two of the bags were placed 
in the rapid current and the other two along the margins where 
the current was reduced. Within 2 horns aU the chemical had gone 
into solution in the swift flowing water and about half the contents 
had dissolved in the bags at the margins. 

Two hours after application of the chemical, it was observed that 
many of the snails had contracted into their shells and hemorrhaging 
was seen in some of these. Twenty hours after treatment hundreds 
of dead snails were floating on the surface, and a very thorough search 
failed to reveal any live specimens in the critical area. Observations 
were therefore extended down the stream, and it was impossible to 
find any live snails for a distance of IK miles from the application 
site. Within this distance three tributary streams entered the creek. 
The chemical was not effective beyond the entrance of the third and 
largest tributary, probably because of the marked dilution beyond 
this point. Two days following treatment numerous e^ clutches of 
planorbid snails were observed floatiog downstream. A number of 
these were collected and found to contain only dead embryos. Cat¬ 
fish (probably Ameiurus mbvlosus), guppies (Lebistes reticulatus), and 
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eels (Anguilla rostrata) were dead within a few hours after applica¬ 
tion of the compound, although edible crayfish appeared unharmed. 
Algae in the stream turned yellow but other vegetation was not 
affected. 

Discussion 

The results of these tests indicate that certain halogenated phenols 
possess marked moUuscacidal properties and are capable of destroy¬ 
ing the snail population in infested waters when employed in rela¬ 
tively low concentrations. The pentachlorophenol salts give par¬ 
ticular promise of practical emplo 3 ?ment in the control of schisto¬ 
somiasis because of their relatively low cost. 

The experiments in question were preliminary, and additional field 
trials are needed before final conclusions can be drawn as to the 
practicability of employing these compounds in the control of the 
disease. Additional work is needed to ascertain whether control of 
the suail intermediate host in an endemic area could be achieved with 
the treatment of aU watersheds within the area. Long-term obser¬ 
vations would have to be made in order to establish whether a com¬ 
plete kin is obtained and the time necessary for reintroduction of 
snails into the area. From the results obtained with sodium penta- 
chlorophenate in the Los Pefia stream, it would appear to the authors 
that a given watershed would not require re-treatment for a period 
of at least 6 months and perhaps not for 1 year. However, the 
question can only be settled by additional observations. 

More data are needed on the nniuiTmiTin effective concentration of 
the chemicals for the destruction of the snail intermediate hosts. 
Opportunity was not afforded in the present work to establish these 
facts. A residual action exercised over a period of 6 weeks in two 
experiments gives some indication that the effect of the chemicals 
would probably persist for some time in stationaiy bodies of water. 
It seems improbable that any residual action could be expected in 
streams since the chemical would be carried off by the fiow. Addi¬ 
tional studies are needed on the effect of the most promising com¬ 
pounds on aquatic life. It is not known whether the chemicals would 
be destructive to the e^ of crayfish and various species of fish. In 
areas where fish are of economic importance, streams could be re¬ 
stocked after treatment, if, as seems likely, the aquatic environment 
is not disturbed to the point of being unlavorable for their mainte¬ 
nance. It seems likely that no permanent alterations occur in such 
environment. Twenty-four hours after the application of sodium 
pentacblorophenate to the stream at Los Pefia, guppies had returned 
to the treated area. More information is needed on the toximty of 
the compoimds for mammals and further tests are being conducted 
at this time. 
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Summary 

Eleven chemical compounds which proved effective in killing 
Australorbis glahratm in the laboratory in dilutions of 10 ppm or less 
were tested on this same species of snail in its natural environment in 
Puerto Rico. Six of these proved to be very effective molluscacides 
although the present price of four of them (2,4,6-triiodophenol, 
2 , 4 , 6 -triiodophenol sodium salt, 2,4,6-tribromophenol, and penta- 
bromophenol) may prohibit their use on a large scale. Two compounds 
(sodium pentachlorophenate and copper pentachlorophenate) are 
excellent molluscacides and their cost is reasonable. In a stream near 
Los Pefla, sodium pentachlorophenate at 9.5 ppm calculated on a 
6-hour flow-rate dose destroyed all snails for a distance ol miles 
downstream in spite of the entrance of three untreated tributary 
streams within this area. Embryos within the snail eggs were also 
killed. The compound was lethal to catfish, guppies, and eels, but 
apparently did not affect crayfish. 

The toxicity of the effective compounds for mammals is under 
further study, and field trials are being extended to other areas. 
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The Visual Ideutificatioii of V and W Form Colonies 
in Salmonella Cultures 

By Maurice Landt, Ph. D.* 

Shortly after the discovery of Vi antigen in typhoid cultures by 
Felix and Pitt in 1934 (J.), Kauffmonn introduced the terminology of 
V and W forms to describe certain colonial forms in Salmonella cul¬ 
tures containing Vi antigen. According to his terminology, the V 
form colony consists of organisms which possess Vi antigen and are 
rdatively 0-inagglutinable while organisms constituting the W form 
colony contain no Vi antigen and are readily a^lutinated by O anti¬ 
serum. Frequently, both forms occur in the same culture. Indeed, 
with certain organisms such as Salmonella eoli 5396/38 (B) and S. 
hallerup we have been unable to isolate either form in the pure state. 
KauSmann (S), Craigie and Brandon (,4), and Qiovanardi {5) observed 
that in cultures containing both V and W forms, these colonies were 
readily distinguishable when viewed by refracted l^ht. The V form 
colony appeared opaque, whereas the W form was relatively translu¬ 
cent. This visual means of differentiating the V and W forms is a 
most practical and convenient laboratory procedure. A glance wOl 

OMef, T^hoid Research Sectlcm, Department of Bidoglo Products, Army Medi<^ Deiiartmeiit 
Research and Graduate Schocd. 
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show whether certain. Salmonella cultures ai*e in the V or W state, or 
are a mixture of both fonns.^ The ease with which these colonial 
types may be differentiated by visual means is dependent largely on 
the opticd arrangement for viewing with oblique illumination. Conse¬ 
quently, a veiy simple lighting arrangement employed in this labora¬ 
tory, wMch has proved valuable for this purpose, is described. 

The visual examination of V and W forms, as performed in this 
laboratory, foUovra. The mirror is removed from its attachment to a 
dissecting microscope base and placed concave side uppermost on the 
laboratory bench equidistant from the microscope lamp (with blue 
glass filter removed) and the dissecting microscope. A convenient 
distance between lamp and microscope is from 4 to 6 inches. The 
microscope lamp is tilted down so that the light strikes the center of 
the mirror and is deflected up through the glass stage of the dissecting 
microscope. While vievraag a streak plate on the microscope stage, 
the proper intensity and centering of the light can be achieved easily 
by manipulating the mirror until maximum contrast is obtained. 
The magnification obtained with a 2X objective and lOX ocular is 
suitable for colony differentiation. When the light source is arranged 
as described, V and W forms (8. typhoea, S. paratyphi O (East Africa), 
S. coli and S. haUerup) exhibit a characteristic appearance. The 
V forms appear very dense and with the refracted light exhibit a 
reddish-coppery color, while the W forms are translucent and appear 
grayish-green. When both colonial forms are found in the same field, 
as frequently is the case, the contrast in appearance is immediately 
apparent. It has been observed that while the appearance of the 
W forms of typhoid, coli, and ballerup cultures is similar, the V forms 
of these cultures present a somewhat varied picture. The degree of 
density of the colony and the coppery appearance, or color, appears 
to be associated vpith the quantity of Vi antigen present. Thus, 
colonies of 8. coli and 8. baUerup cultures, which are a richer source 
of Vi antigen than is 8. typhosa, invariably are more dense in appear¬ 
ance and exhibit a deeper copper color. 
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* While the colonial appearance of V form colonies generally la characteristic, it still Is advisable to ve^ 
the presence of Vi antigen by emulsification of one or more colonies and by a slide i^lutmation test with a 
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Incidence of Disease 


No health department^ State or locals can ^actively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of lehen, where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports From States for Week Ended July 8,1950 


New cases of acute poliomyelitis reported in the Nation for the 
current week numbered 478, an increase over the 390 cases reported 
for the preceding week. However, the number was lower than the 683 
cases reported for the corresponding week last year. The cumulative 
total (2,529) for the current “disease” yeai* * was below the correspond¬ 
ing total of 2,954 for the last year, the highest year on record. The 
“disease” year for acute poliomyelitis begins with tke twelfth week of 
the calendar year. 

For the current week, all geographic divisions except two showed 
increases over the preceding week in reported cases of acute polio¬ 
myelitis. These increases ranged from 1 in the New England States 


Qmpanane Data for Cases cf Speckled Reportable Diseases; United States 

(Numbttni after diwa8es'‘are liitanutioxiallList'nambere, 1948 teviaon] 


Disease 


Anthrax (062). 

DiiOitheiiaCOSS). 

Acute infections en¬ 
cephalitis (082). 

loflaenza (480-483).. 

Meades (0^)___ 

Menlnroooccal menin¬ 
gitis (067.0). 

Pneumonia (4fl0-493)... J 
Acute poliomyeiitis (080). 
Eocky Mountain spot¬ 
ted fever (104). 

Scarlet fever (OW).. 

Smallpox (084).. 

Tularemia (069)... 

Typhoid and para- , 
typh^fever 6040,041)*. 

Whooping ooui^ (066) 


Total for 
week 
ended— 

6-year 

medi¬ 

an 

Seasonal 

low 

Cumulative 
total since 
seasonal low 
week 

jVxoar 

median 

1944r45 

Cumulative 
total for 
calendar year 

6-year 

medi¬ 

an 

July 

8. 

1960 

July 

1949 

1945- 

49 

week 

1949- 

50 

1948- 

49 

through 

1948-49 

1950 

1949 

1945- 

49 

1 


(*) 

(0 

(0 

(>) 

(0 

25 

33 

0) 

61 

SO 

132 

27th_ 

7,399 

8,882 

13,863 

3,128 

3,768 

6,297 

16 

10 

8 

(0 

(») 

(0 

(0 

381 

279 

230 


527 

627 


275,231 




74,712 


5,661 

5,742 

6,742 

35th. 



561,860 



526,914 

66 

913 

54 

848 

64 

37th.... 

& 

11th. 

3,2(8 

(0 

>2,529 

2,890 

(0 

2,964 


2,345 

66,222 

2,046 

50,951 

3,869 

2,158 

478 

683 

311 

1,696 

>3,663 

2,163 

24 

20 

20 

0) 

(0 

0) 

(0 

103 


193 

413 

366 

614 

1 

32d_ 

35th-. .. 

56,169 

43 

(») 

78,970 

50 

(0 

86,258 

195 

(0 

38,730 

03 


69,672 

141 

539 

19 

19 

19 

(0 


86 

118 

101 

nth. 

998 



1,508 

1,469 

1,560 

mm 

m 

mjjm 


*93,245 

38,700 

82,489 

<71,709 

28,766 

51,223 


1 Not oomxnited. 

»Deduc^^: Michigan, week ended Apr, 14,1 case; Georgia, week ended July 1,1 case, 
a Inolading cases report^ as salmonellosis. 

* Addition: Indiana, week ended June 17,20 cases. 
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to 37 in the South Atlantic States. Decreases from the same period 
were shown in the West South Central States (from 168 to 150) and 
the Mountain States (from 8 to 7). Texas reported the laj^est 
number of cases (105) but at the same time showed a decrease from 
the preceding week (124). 

The total number of cases of influenza reported for the current week 
was 590, compared with 527 for the corresponding period last year. 
The cumulative total for the “disease” year was 275,231 cases of 
influenza. The 6-year (1945-49) median was 180,460. 

Reported cases of meningococcal meningitis for the week numbered 
66, compared with 72 for the preceding week, 54 for the corresponding 
week last year, and 54 for the 5-year median. The cumulative total 
for the current calendar year was 2,345, compared willi the 6-year 
median of 2,158 cases. 

The number of cases of acute infectious encephalitis reported for the 
week was 15, a decrease from the preceding week (22). For the corre¬ 
sponding week last year 10 cases were reported. The 6-year median 
for the week was 8 cases. The cumulative total of reported cases 
during the present calendar year was 381, which may be compared 
with the corresponding figure of 279 for 1949 and 239 for the 5-year 
median. 

The total number of cases of whooping coxigh reported for the week 
in the Nation numbered 2,604, compared with 2,289 the preceding 
week, 1,295 for the corresponding week last year, and 1,648 for the 
5-year median. The cumulative total for the current calendar year 
was 71,709, compared with 51,223 for the 5-year median. 

No smallpox was reported in the.United States. One case of 
anthrax was reported in Georgia, and one fatal case of bubonic plague 
was reported in San Miguel County, N. Mex. 


Deaths During Week Ended duly 8, I9S0 


Data for 92 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths_ 

Median for 3 prior years_ 

Total deaths, first 27 weeks of year_ 

Deaths under 1 year of ago___ 

Median for 3 prior years_ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 27 weeks of 
year_______ 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force_ 

Number of death claims_ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate_ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 27 weeks of 
year, annual rate - . - - 

My 28,1950 


Week ended 
July 8,1950 

Corresponding 
weekt 1949 

8,401 
8; 892 
255, 423 
614 
692 

9, 267 

254,141 
692 

16, 653 

17,420 

69, 703, 883 
8,461 

70. 327, 350 
9, 760 

6.3 

7.2 

9.7 

9.4 
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Reported Cases of Selected Cornmnnicable Diseases: United States, Week 

Ended July 8,1950 


[Nuxabers imder diseaaea are Interaational List numbers, 1948 reyirion] 


Area 

Diph¬ 

theria 

(065) 

Encepha¬ 
litis. in¬ 
fections 

(082) 

Influ¬ 

enza 

(48(M83) 

Measles 

(085) 

Menin¬ 

gitis, 

menin¬ 

gococcal 

(057.0) 

Pnen- 

rnoTila 

(490-498) 

United States. 

61 

16 

590 

6,961 

66 


Nftv _ 

4 



oil 

2 

24 


1 



21 


8 





1 



VprmnTit " _ _ _ _ 




83 


mnnm 

A/Tf^jwf^^thiisAttS ___ 

3 



379 



TslATid __ 






EHMin 

OonnecWDiit _ 




177 

1 

15 

Middle Attanllc. 

4 

6 

1 

2,021 

10 

262 

New York. 

4 

5 

0) 

732 

5 

166 

New Jersey____ 


1 

1 

976 

2 

53 

Pennsyl vaiia_ 




313 

3 

43 

East North Central. 

8 

1 

4 

1,783 

13 

UO 


3 



346 

5 

19 


3 



77 


8 

__ 

Illinois. 

2 

1 

3 

408 

3 

55 

Mifiliieran 




888 

3 

21 




1 

564 

2 

7 

WAst NAvth Central 

3 


6 

223 

7 

118 


1 


2 

32 

2 

4 


1 



36 



Missonri_ 



1 

67 

4 

16 

>Tf>rth ’nalrota_ 




9 



Rnnth ■DaVota__ 

1 



21 






3 

34 


3 

TTn-nRiM __ 




24 

1 

5 

South Atlantic... 

8 

. 

1 

144 

227 

6 

64 

T)eiaw«™ -- - - 




14 



Merylan*! _ 



2 

47 


9 

Distfiftt of Colmnbia 




14 

1 

5 




__ 

136 

61 

1 

18 

■vRrcRRnwBBBB 



2 

33 

1 

3 

North Camlina 

4 



17 



Miillil II iiiwtMMiiiiil 

1 

1 

1 

8 


1 

Oeor^ _ .. 

3 


3 

8 

2 

8 

■pioHHft _ 




25 

1 

10 

Soiitli l>ntra] 



10 

121 

6 

50 

Kentncky. __ __ 




46 

1 

1 

Tennessee.. 



6 

44 

4 

. 

Alabama__ 



4 

24 


40 

Mississippi.. 




7 


9 

West South Central. 

26 

3 

362 

261 

18 

214 

Arlt:ail??aa__ _ - 



14 

61 

1 

8 

T^niRfftOA 

3 



11 

2 

30 

Oklahoma . 

4 

1 

15 

20 

2 

11 

Texas. 

18 

2 

333 

179 

8 

165 

Mountain...... 



60 

294 

1 

39 

Montana. 



26 



Idaho... 




26 

1 


Wyoming-. 




9 



Colorado... 



5 

121 


20 

New Mexico. 




6 


8 

Arizona. 



27 

8 


11 

Utah. 



1 

124 


5 

Nevada.. 






Padflc. 


4 

4 

420 

3 

42 

Washington.... 




31 

3 

3 

Oregon.... 




6 


16 

CaUTomia. 

. 

4 

4 

383 

6 

24 

Alnslm 






1 

Hawaii. 



1 

5 











Polio¬ 

myelitis 


(080) 


478 

8 

2 


1 

3 

1 

1 

61 

29 

16 

6 

40 

7 


10 

8 

6 

44 

7 

12 

1 

1 

1 

13 

9 

84 


5 

22 

6 
4 

31 

9 

8 

60 

9 

13 

20 

8 


160 

13 

6 



7 

1 

1 


3 

2 


44 

4 

6 

34 


> New Ywk City only. 


Anthrax: CleorRla, 1 case. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended July 8,1950—Continued 

[Numbers under diseases are International List nuxnbers, IS^ revision] 



1 Xacluding cases reported as salmonellosis. 

3 Including cases reported as streptococcal sore throat. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 


Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—Week Ended June 24,1950 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On* 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

'^'qinATIf^ia __ 







2 




2 

OlTiiolkefni>DT - 



8 

4 

89 

228 

86 

8 

50 

149 

572 





1 



1 

Dysentery, bacUlary 
Enoephalitis, infeo* 

tiiOTlR. 





1 

2 





3 






2 





2 

flArmilTI TTIAfUllAS 



4 

21 

10 

835 

11 

90 

114 

423 

1,508 

13 

Tn-flnftnwi. _ __ 




6 

7 



Mftaalftg_ 





2^ 

723 

20 

20 

26 

224 

1,269 

11 

Meningitis, menin- 

goGoccal _ ___ 


! 

1 

1 


4 

1 

4 

Mumps_ 



25 

53 

80 

311 

8 

37 

68 

121 

703 

PnHftmyftliHft 


.1 



2 


2 

4 


3 


1 

2 

47 

15 

3 

8 

20 

10 

118 

Tnberoalosis (all 
forms)_ 

9 


4 

5 

134 

19 

9 

18 

5 

24 

227 

Typhoid and para* 
t^hoid fever- 

1 




13 

3 


16 

Venereal disei^: 

17 


9 

11 

84 

51 

20 

15 

47 

56 

310 

flyphflis ^ 

2 1 


1 

5 

47 

18 

13 

3 

3 

11 

103 

WhnnpfTig nnngh 

1 i 


6 

1 

80 

60 

3 

2 

1 

47 

201 


1 







JAMAICA. 

Repotted Cases of Certain Diseases-—4 Weeks Ended June 24, 1950 


Disease 

Kings¬ 

ton 

other 

locali¬ 

ties 

Total 

Disease 

Kings¬ 

ton 

Other 

locali¬ 

ties 

Total 

ChfftTrAnpoT.^ 

21 

73 

94 



1 

1 

DfphthfiSft _ 

1 


3 



1 

1 

Dysentery, unspecified. . 
Erysipelas... 

2 


5 



2 

42 

2 

2 

Hi 

8 


23 

65 

Leprosy_ 


2 

3 



49 

59 

Meningitis, meningoooo- 
caL-. 

■ 

■ 

2 

T^hns fever (murine). . 

5 

5 


NEW ZEALAND 


Reported Cases of Certain Diseases and Deaths—4 Weeks Ended May 27,1950 


Disease 

Oases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Oases 

Deaths 

BraceUosis__ 

5 

7 

7 

23 

3 

11 

21 



■ 


Dipbthnrfa 




Dysentery: 

Amebics__ 



1 


Badllary___ 




EncybalitiB, iiiffiotfom 



4 

84 

1 

Erysipelas.... 



Food poisoning__ 

1 
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JAPAN 

Reported Cases and Cumulative Totals of Certain Diseases and Deaths 
Sjoeeks ended Apr. 29, 1950 


Disease 


Diarrhea, infections. 

Diphtheria... 

Dysentery, unspecined- 

Fuariasis___—___— 

Gonorrhea.— 

Influenza. 

Leprosy-. 

Malaria. 

Measles. 

Men^tis. meningococcal. 

Paratyphoid fever- 

Poliomyelitis. 

Pneumonia. 

Puerperal infection. 

Babies. 

Scarlet fever. 

Schistosomiasis-- 

Snudlpox. 

Syphilis. 

Tetanus. 

Tuberculosis. 

Trachoma. 

Typhoid fever. 

Trtiihus fever... 

Whooping cough. 


5 weeks ended 

Total reported for 

Apr. 29,1060 

the year to date 

Oases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

11 


21 


1,215 

110 

4,797 

607 

828 

130 

1,851 

382 

6 


32 


17,032 


63,792 


812 


11^032 


75 


'190 


64 

2 

192 

18 

8,863 


21,669 


134 

86 

'407 

97 

73 

6 

270 

13 

130 


494 


20.291 


79,612 


87 


'302 


9 


26 


474 

4 

1,440 

9 

43 


115 


1 


4 


13,284 


43,419 


170 


^494 


46^880 


135,448 


13,018 


39.386 


311 

44 

1,013 

154 

95 

6 

1 766 

49 

12;824 


43,620 






4 weeks ended May 27 ,1950 


Disease 

4 weeks ended 

Total reported 
for the year 
to date 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

TJfftrrhflft, infflCtiOUS ...r-t- - _ ^ - - - - 

3 

807 

1,826 

6 

13,620 

605 

64 

69 

8,771 

67 

160 

160 

11,386 

69 

2 

633 

64 


25 

6,696 

3,674 

38 

67,493 

16,768 

244 

261 

30,820 

478 

433 

644 

91,001 

861 

23 

2,076 

169 

8 

53,306 

660 

173,066 

69,466 

1,462 

829 

54,049 


Dfphthffl^a _ „ ^ _ _ _ . _ ^ , 

60 

290 

666 

672 

UTispecfflled - - - -- 

■Rnfiflphftlit**, JaimTiese - - .. . 

irnarfftsfA ' “ _ 



Gonorrhea . - 



TnflnATi^A,,, ^ _ 



liAprnay _ ^ _ 



Malaria. _ 

2 

20 

Mamina . .. . _ _ ^ . 

MATllTIgitiR TTiAT^ingofyi^y^l _ 

28 

12 

rnfM 

Paratyphoid fever . 

_ _ .. _ 

Pneumonia_ _ _ 



Pnerperal Infection . -. 


BHHHB 

Pahfea _ ... _ _ _ _ 



Snarletfever _ _ ... . 

3 

12 

SnhifttnRnmfARtR _ ___ _ ___ 

Smallpox ^ _ _ _ _ 



SyphfriR. .. _. . 

9,890 

164 

87,617 

20,074 

461 

64 

10,629 



'Mtanna _ _ _ 



Tuberculosis__ _ __ ____ 



Trachoma _ _ _ 



1 

•d 

II 

46 

* 

199 

61 

Trohus fever.... 

Whooping cough____ 





My 28,1950 


957 






































































































WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS 
FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 


The following tables are not complete or final for the list of countries inolucled or the figures given. 
Since many of me figures are from weekly reports* the accumulated totals are for approximate dates. 

CHOLERA 

(Cases) 


Place 

January- 

April 

19^ 

hlay 1950 

June 1950—week ended— 

3 

10 

17 

24 

ASIA 

■RiirTTift _ ___ 

8 

II^H 

■■ 

m 

■ 

■n 

Akyab. 





Niiiiil 

Baasein...__ 

1 




Mumnl 


Ibuibin.. ...... 

3 





Hviiiii 

Bangoon_ 

1 

HaHUHUI 


HHBB 



India. 

4^035 

13,177 

7 

317 

820 

297 

272 

Ahmedabad__ _ 


A11^'ha'hflA_ . _ _ _ 


3 





Bombay____ 


11 


1 



Calcutta____ 

*4^797 

1,712 

1 

316 

318 

283 


Gawnpore__ 


Oocaiiada___ 

2 





Cuddalore...... 

31 






Ludcnow_____ 

3 

1 

1 

4 


Madras___ 

11 





Masalipatam___ 

46 






Kega^Mlam___I 

67 






Kew Belhi..... 





12 

Port Blair (Andaman Island)_ 

12 





TeDiohexiy,______-_ 

27 






Tntinftrin _ _ 

25 



. 



Indochina (French)....... 

6 

6 



1 


Cambodia.... 

5 1 






Oochlnchina_____ 

1 

6 



1 


Aiadinli ___ 


3 





Badhgia__ __ __ _ _ 

1 





Pakistan___ 

1^176 

53 

3.944 

72 

<370 

*47 

*47 


Chittagong__ 

14 


9 


])a<Kja......_—_-_____ 

153 

29 

4 









1 Imported. 


s Indudes imported oases. 


s Preliminary figures. 


PLAGUE 

(Cases) 


AFRICA 

Belgian Congo..... 

1 

3 

2 

1 

3 

1 


1 

1 

Ylosteirnanstrille Province . _ 


Stanleyville Province _ _ 

1 


1 

11 

1 



. . _ - - 

hJnrthern _ __ _ _ 




Ufilon of 3oath Africa... 

i 

1 

4 





Orange Free State. 





ASU 

Burma_____ 

2 

1 



Bassein... 



ltyia.Tnn 


1 









Kyaiklat. 






itfnTiltnAln 

» 1 

... 




Ky&imgmm .. 

5 

2 

1 

1 

32 

58 

10 

*4 

•121 

*63 

15 




Myi-ngju.-n . 






Pegu.. 






Pyapou... 






Bas^n.. 

.*3' 


1 



Yenangyaung.. 




China: 

Chekiang Province. 






Wenchow. 






Fukien Province... 









































































































































PLAGUE—Continued 


Place 

January- 

April 

1950 

May 1960 

June 1960—week ended— 

3 

10 

17‘ 

24 

ASIA—continued 

35,920 

3 14 

#,,682 

*4 





All'abA'^^__-. 

3 1 





2 

*3 






2 






18 








31 





IndoiSina (French); 

AnnaiD..n--.- - - _ __ 

42 

16 

2 

2 

3 

r> 


38 

16 

2 

2 

3 

5 

Cambodia. - _ 

9 

’36 

1 


Pnompenh._-_ 

3 





CocTiinchfu*^ - ___ 

2 

5 





Laos—_ _ 

2 






Indonesia: 

Java_____ 

293 

26 





Bandoeng. 

2 





Jogjakarta_ __ 

8 132 

26 

7 

4 

. z 


Pakistan..-. 

»1 





»1 






__ 

Thailand (Slam)—._ . 

52 






SOUTH AMERICA 

Ecuador—_-_-___-___ --- 

1 

10 

*2 





Chimborazo Province.. 






El Oro Province____ 

4 





Lo]a Province.. 

6 






Peru._-_____ _ . . 

6 

3 





Lamba3^que Department. 


1 





T^TPft Department... 

i 






Piura Department.. 

5 

.2 





Venezuela__ _ 

5 






Nllronda State.. . 

6 














1 June 11-20,1960. * Includes imported coses. * Imported. * Deaths. 

«Corrected figure. Includes 9 deaths reported as cases on Kinmen Island, 
a Preliminary figures. ? Indudes suspected cases. * Corrected figure. 


SMALLPOX 

(Oases) 


AFRICA 

Algeria. 

Angola-. 

'R w^lin.TIftlA.Tnl __ ___ , 

Bdgian Congo .I." 

British East Africa; 

Kenya. 

Nyasaland. 

Tanganyika. 

Uganda___ 

Cameroon (British).I 

Cameroon (French). 

Dahomey-. 

E^t. 

Eritrea. 

Ethiopia. 

French Equatorial Africa. 

French Gnlnea...... 

French West Africa: Haute Volta„ 

Gambia. 

Gold Coast. 

Ivory Coast. 

Libya. 

Mauritsmla. 

Morocco (French). 

Mozambique. 

Nigeria. 

Niger Territory. 

Bhodesia: 

Northern. 

Southern. 

Senegal. 

Sierra Leone. 

See footnotes at end of table. 


43 

80 

7 

967 

10 


34 

182 

34 

1 

7 

403 

5 

127 

4 
33 

444 

2 

1 

5 

89 

10,160 


4 

276 

2 

25 


30 


12 











293 

87 

44 





11 

126 

1 

6 

64 

15 


*2 

1 

2 


2 

8 







*3 

32 





. 














14 

6 

45 

1 

49 






31 

316 






. 



4 





<3 















18 

1,280 

260 





«8 

3 10 
329 

no 






65 















Julr 28, 1950 
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SMALLPOX-^outinaed 



Argentina. 3 

Briudl...... 

Chile. 2^8 

Colombia. 4 

Ecuador. 

Paraguay.. 

Peru. £ 

Venezuela. 

OCEANIA 

Australia: FtemanUe... 


> In Aleteirs. * June 1-10, 1950. * Indudes imj^rted 
Jobannesbiirg only. ^ in ports only. * Imported. 


<June U-20, 1950. «In Lagos only, sih 


TYPBPUS FEVER* 

(Cases) 



See footnotes at end of table. 
iO 
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YELLOW FEVER 


(C=cases; D=death8) 


Place 

January- 

Apnl 

i9jk) 

May 1950 

June 1950-week ended— 

3 

10 

17 

24 

AFBICA 

1 

u 

10 

1 

1 

*7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

*860 

2 

’2 

2 

M 

1 

1 

«1 






Port Gtentil_C 






Gold Coast ..C 












Kado .0 






Odairea. 






Atilankaira. _ _ _ C 









11 

1 








HOnXH AHEBIGA 

Panama; 

Colon.-.__11 





SOUTH AHBEICA 

Bolivia: 

Ohuquisaca Department. 0 

La Paz Department.C 

Colombia: 

Mocoa Locality- . D 

Peru: 

Cuzco Department_ -D 

Quincemil.. . . -D 

Huanuco Department , -C 

Tmgo Maria . 0 

Tunin Department- -D 

San Ramon ... D 

Ban Martin Department - --D 

Jiianjui_ _ .. _ D 

* ir 

1 

1 


1 

1 

. 

- - 

Lamas— . D 






1 Suspected, s Indudes 4 suspected cases. 8 Reported in Azero Province during the peiiod Jan. 1- 
Mar. 14, 1950, with 230 deaths * Outbreak In N'orth and South Yungas Provinces. Eight deaths re¬ 
ported. »February 1950. * April 1950. 


Bubonic Plague in San Miguel County, N. Mex. 

Under date of July 11, 1950, positive cultures of bubonic plague 
were reported in Pecos, San Miguel County, N. Mex., by the State 
Health Department. An autopsy was performed July 4, the day 
that the patient died, but no gross signs of plague were observed. 
Cultures were sent to the Western Communicable Disease Center 
Laboratory, San Francisco, for further study. 
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-Editorial- 

Licensure of BCG Vaccine 

On July 12, the Public Health Service licensed the Research Foun¬ 
dation and the University of Illinois for ''manufacture, exportation, 
importation and sale” of BCG. Until now, licensure of the product 
has awaited manufacture in accordance with certain requirements. 
In view of the divergence of opinion about this biological product, it 
seems in order to consider the significance of such action. It moans 
that the vaccine produced by the licensed laboratory has been found 
safe by trial with animals, that it is free from contaminating sub¬ 
stances, and that it will produce a satisfactory immediate reaction in 
animals and human beings when used within the prescribed time 
limit. Thus, the vaccine may enter interstate commerce and will be 
available to health ofl3.cers and clinicians who wish to use it as a pro¬ 
tective measure against tuberculosis. 

In those places of the world where tuberculosis is a national 
emergency and where prosecution of the usual control methods is 
impossible, it is understandable that BCG has been given extensive 
application. In this country, where wo are not faced with the same 
deficiencies, Iho medical profession for the most part has not ad¬ 
vocated the widespread usage of the vaccine. The Council on the 
Management and Treatment of Diseases of the Chest, reporting for 
the American College of Chest Physicians, has recommended that the 
use of BCG vaccine bo restricted to controlled studies (I). The 
American Trudeau Society (S) recommends that the use of BCG be 
limited to groups especially exposed to the risk of tuberculous infection. 

The Public Health Service, like others concerned about tubercu¬ 
losis, would welcome any agent which would prevent the personal 
tragedy and public health problem of tuberculosis. But it has not 
yet been conclusively demonstrated that BCG is such an agent. 

This Is the fifty-fourth of a series 0 * special issues of PuBUO Health Ebports devoted exclusively to 
tuberculosis control, which appear in the first week of each month. The senes began with the Mar. 1, 
1046, issue. The articles in these special issues are reprinted as extracts from the Public Health Reports. 
Effective with the July 5, 1046, issue, these extracts may be purchased from the Superintendent of Docu¬ 
ments, Government Printing Oflace, Washington 26, D. 0., for 10 cents a single copy. Subscriptions aie 
obtainable at $1.00 per year; $1.26 foreign. 
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Moreover, efforts to find more stable and suitable immunizing agents 
are going forward. Indiscriminate use of BCG here could, we 
believe, not only negate its potential future application but might 
divert attention from the control activities which are serving the 
Nation well and which, under the circumstances prevailing in the 
United States, could lead to the virtual eradication of tuberculosis. 
It is our feeling that we must be very careful not to imperil the gains 
we are making with proved control methods, and must not relax in 
any area the pursuit of case finding and treatment to care for the sick 
and to protect the well. 

If the use of BCG in the United States is to contribute more infor¬ 
mation than has been gained in almost 30 years of use elsewhere, 
vaccination programs must be carefully planned. It would be desir¬ 
able if State and local health departments which are immediately 
responsible for tuberculosis control were to develop plans for the use 
of the vaccine in their jurisdictions and keep records of those who are 
vaccinated. A begmning has been made in Wisconsin where the 
State Health Department has reviewed all requests for the vaccine 
desired from research laboratories, and in New York where the 
State Department of Health has manufactured BCG vaccine and has 
kept records of persons in the State who were vaccinated. 

We feel that mass BCG vaccination campaigns are not indicated 
in this country where tuberculosis morbidity and mortality rates ai*e 
relatively low (S), It is our recommendation that vaccination be 
limited to those persons who are particularly vulnerable to exposure. 
These include: 

1. Those physicians, nurses, laboratory workers, hospital em¬ 
ployees, and others who are exposed by occupation. 

2. Those individuals or groups exposed to continued contact with 
tuberculosis. 

3. Patients, Inmates and employees of institutions, such as men¬ 
tal hospitals and prisons, in which case-finding pi*ograms indi¬ 
cate that exposure to tuberculosis is likely to be high. 

Robt, J. Anderson, Medical Director^ 

ChieJ, Division oj Tuberculosis, 
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Further Observations on Histoplasmosis 


Mycology and Bacteriology 
By Michael L. Furcolow, M. D.* 

Recent studies of the fungus HistoplasTna capsnlatum have indicated 
that human infection with the organism may manifest itself in a 
variety of ways. The largest number of people affected, however, 
fail to show any clinical symptoms of the disease, and the only evi¬ 
dence that an infection has been present at some time in the past is 
sensitivity to the skin-testing antigen, histoplasmin, and quite fre¬ 
quently, calcified areas in the lungs or hilar lymph nodes. Findings 
of this nature are most common in the States bordering the Mississippi 
River and its larger tributaries, particularly in the Kansas City area 
where about 80 percent of the population are positive histoplasmin 
reactors (i, S). 

With an infection so common in a subclinical form, one would 
expect to find at least a few instances of clinical disease. And, indeed, 
cases of fatal histoplasmosis have been reported from time to time. 
More recently, too, histoplasmosis has been diagnosed in patients who 
recovered from severe clinical infections with the fungus (Jrl2). 

An earlier publication by Bunnell and Furcolow (4) reported on 
ten patients in the Kansas City area from whom H. capsvlatum was 
recovered. The clinical material was presented with respect to the 
outcome of the disease in order to indicate that the infection is not 
invariably fatal, as was formerly thought. 

During the last 2 yearn, an attempt has been made to obtain fui*ther 
information about clinical infection with capsulatum in the Kansas 
City area. From the laige number of hospital and private patients 
referred as histoplasmosis suspects, those who showed a positive 
serological reaction to the histoplasmosis complement fixation test 
were selected as subjects for study. These patients were examined 
repeatedly by various tests in a search for the etiologic oi^anism. 
However, it was not always possible or appropriate to follow the 
same procedure with all patients, since the type of examination very 
frequently depended upon the pathological condition from which the 
patient suffered. In some instances, sputum, gastric aspirations, or 
tissue biopsies were available for study, while in others, bone marrow 
aspirations were obtained for culture and animal inoculation. When 


•Senior Surgeon, Field Studies Branch, Division of Tubeioulosis, Public Health Service. 
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autopsy material was available, tissue sections and pooled organs 
were studied pathologically, bacteriologically, and by animal inocu¬ 
lation. 

The six patients selected for discussion in this paper are those from 
whom at least one specimen was found to be positive for H, cajpsulatum. 
The complete clinical histories of these patients, when added to the 
previously published cases, indicate that, in the Kansas City area, 
the fungus H, capsulatum may be found in some patients who are 
clinically sick either with histoplasmosis or some other, possibly un¬ 
related disease. Such findings indicate that the fungus may be found 
in a wide variety of clinical conditions without reference to a diagnosis 
of histoplasmosis. 

In the light of this observation, it would be interesting to know how 
often the organism could be found in apparently healthy people if 
the search for the fungus were as diligent as it was in the subjects of 
this study. One mig ht speculate, too, on the possible relationship of 
histoplasmosis to other granulomatous diseases, Hodgkins disease for 
example, where the etiology is still unknown. Certainly, one of the 
most pressing questions is how to evaluate the diagnostic significance 
of the recovery of the fungus in the presence of another disease. 
Should it be considered an incidental finding of academic rather than 
practical importance, or does the presence of the fungus influence in 
some way the onset or course of the predominant clinical disease? 

In the clinical histories which follow, information about the six 
new patients (cases 11-16) is presented in terms of the certainty and 
possible significance of the diagnosis, rather than in terms of survival, 
as in the earher case report study. Follow-up reports of the five 
surviving patients in the previous group (cases 1-5) are also included 
to bring the information up to date. 

Previously Reported Cases 

Case 1. C. D., white male, age 13 when first seen in February 1945. When 
discovered in a survey of school children in Kansas City, he was found to have 
miliary pulmonary infiltrations with bilateral hilar adenopathy (fig. 1), and 
positive histoplasmin and negative tuberculin skin tests. In spite of X-ray 
findings, he was essentially in good health. After 10 days’ hospitalization, he was 
discharged and kept under supervision for laboratory examinations. H. capau- 
latum was grown from a culture of a gastric specimen in November 1945. Follow¬ 
up skin tests on October 4, 1948, showed a negative reaction to tuberculin and 
blastomycin, but a positive reaction to histoplasmin. The blood complement 
fixation tests have been suspicious (+ + + or "f+) on five occasions, and nega¬ 
tive once since the last report. No further efforts have been made to isolate 
any organisms, as the film (fig. 2) shows miliary calcifications, almost com¬ 
pletely healed, with very little infiltration surrounding the calcified lesions. This 
boy is still in good health and was attending school in March 1950. 

Case 2. W. B., white male age 5 months when admitted to the hospital in 
March 1947 with fever, otitis media, hepatomegaly and splenomegaly. Cultures 
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of blood and sternal marrow obtained on the 20th hospital day were positive for 
H. capsulatum. Slow improvement followed 7 weeks of spiking fever, and the 
patient was discharged after months of hospital care. This child has continued 
to be in excellent health (except for one cold) and has gained 11 pounds since 
discharge from the hospital December 30, 1947. His chest film has never showed 
any abnormal shadows; a follow-up film on January 16, 1950, was still negative. 
He has had one negative tuberculin and three positive histoplasmin skin tests 
since the last report. Of six complement fixation tests, three were positive, two 
suspicious, and the most recent one (January 1950) negative. 

Case 3. S. P., white female, age 20 months when seen March 23, 1947. Four 
months before hospitalization, she had a febrile episode described as influenza, 
followed by malaise and abdominal distension. On admission, she had fever, 
anemia, and enlargement of the liver, spleen, and peripheral lymph nodes. The 
chest film revealed an infiltration in the right base, and right hilar adenopathy. 
On the 90th hospital day the spleen was removed, and positive cultures for 
H. capsulatum were obtained from the surgical specimen as well as from later 
gastric aspirations. This child has exhibited continued improvement since the 
operation. She has been vrell, gaining weight, and is free of symptoms. Skin 
tests August 16, 1949, showed negative tuberculin and positive histoplasmin 
reactions, while a chest film February 18, 1950, revealed definite calcification in 
the right base and hilar lymph nodes. (These X-rays are not presented because 
of their unsatisfactory reproduction quality). Complement fixation tests October 
18, 1948, August 16, 1949, and February 18, 1950, were negative. 

Comment, As noted, the disease was mild in case 1 and severe in 
cases 2 and 3. Complement j&xation tests and histoplasmin skin 
sensitivity tests were positive, and diagnosis was confirmed in all 
three cases by recovery of the fungus during the illness. 

Case 4. G. M., white male, age 52. This patient was referred for study in 
October 1947, because of unexplained pulmonary lesions (fig. 3), negative tuber¬ 
culin and positive histoplasmin skin tests and a positive (-[- + + +) complement 
fixation for histoplasmosis. The patient continues to be chronically ill with 
recurrent attacks of what he calls “influenza.” These are characterized by fever 
(102®-103°), cough, anorexia, and increased sputum production. His weight has 
fallen progressively from 129 pounds in January 1948 to 104 in April 1950. He 
continues to have an elevated afternoon temperature, but is able to get about the 
house and to take occasional rides in his car. Further laboratory work since the 
last report includes 5 guinea pig inoculations which were negative for tuberculosis 
and negative cultures for tubercle bacilli on 10 sputum specimens, 2 gastric 
washings, and 1 skin biopsy; 11 out of 16 sputum specimens were positive for 
H, capsidatum^ while 2 gastric washings and 1 bronchoscopy specimen were nega¬ 
tive for fungi; 4 of 9 mice and 1 of 7 rats inoculated with the sputum specimens 
were positive for H, capsulatum. Blood complement fixation tests were positive 
on 10 occasions, the last of which occurred October 6, 1949. The chest film shows 
slowly progressive increase in the bilateral disease with cavitation in both lungs 
(fig. 4). 

Comment. This case is of particular interest because of the simi¬ 
larity to chi’onic, slowly progressive, cavitary tuberculosis. However, 
repeated laboratory examinations have failed to demonstrate tubercle 
bacilli. Histoplasmin sensitivity, the presence of complement-fixing 
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antibodies, and positive sputum cultures for H, capsulatum cor¬ 
roborate the diagnosis of histoplasmosis. 

Case 5. R. J., white male, age 64. Additional history obtained since the 
previous report reveals that this inp.n was adnoitted to a hospital June 3,1943, 
because of cough, dyspnea, and loss of weight. An X-raj’' at that time showed 
bilateral apical infiltrations with possible cavity in the right first interspace, 
pleuritic changes in the right base and mediastinal shift to the right (fig, 5). He 
was referred to a tuberculosis sanatorium with a diagnosis of far-advanced tuber¬ 
culosis (without laboratory work), but he refused to go. His next brief stay in the 
hospital (December 5, 1947, to January 7, 1948) was described earlier. On 
November 25, 1948, he became comatose while eating dinner and was readmitted 
to the hospit^ for several weeks. No new physical findings were noted at this 
time. Although his general condition was poor, he left against advice, but was 
persuaded to return on April 18, 1949, for a course of bacillomycin (Wyeth). At 
that time, there was extensive cavitation in the right lung, with marked retrac¬ 
tion of the mediastinum to the right, scattered fibrocalcific lesions in the left with 
emphysema and residual apical pleural changes (fig. 6). 

Skin tests again showed a positive reaction to histoplasmin and a negative 
reaction to tuberculin. Blood studies revealed a sedimentation rate of 33 mm.; 
red cell count of 3,900,000 per cu. mm., with 10.5 grams of hemoglobin; white 
cell count of 15,000, with 83 percent polymorphonuclear leukocytes; and a 
positive (+ + + +) complement fixation test. Bacillomycin, 100 mg., with 
2 percent procaine, was given intramuscularly every 6 hours beginning April 19, 
1949, but was discontinued after 48 hours because of intense cellulitis at the site 
of injection and general malaise, chills, and fever. Thereafter, the patient seemed 
to improve on sulfadiazine therapy, but on ISIay 1, 1949, he suddenly developed 
convulsive seizures and died. During his various admissions, a total of 24 sputum 
specimens were negative on culture for tubercle bacilli, while 13 out of 17 sputum 
cultures were positive for H, capsulatum. Two gastric specimens were negative 
for tubercle bacilli, and 1 out of 5 were positive for H. capsulatum. Animal 
inoculations with sputum specimens were positi\^e for H, capsulatum in 4 of 14 
mice and 6 of 6 rats, while 8 guinea pigs were negative for tuberculosis. 

Autopsy revealed histoplasmosis of lungs, adrenals, and spleen, and no evidence 
of tuberculosis. 

Comment, This is another cavitary case in which autopsy examina¬ 
tion confirmed the diagnosis of histoplasmosis. 

The only new finding that can be reported now on case 6 is that 
organisms typical of H, capsvlatum have been identified pathologically 
in lung tissue. Tuberculosis was also diagnosed in this case, in which 
the lesion was confined to the right lower lobe (fig. 7). 

No follow-up material is given for cases 7-10 since these patients 
died prior to publication of the previous paper and their reports were 
complete. However, X-ray reproductions are presented for cases 7, 
8, and 10 (figs. 8-11). 

For case 7 (figs. 8 and 9) both tuberculosis and histoplasmosis were 
proved at autopsy. Case 8 (fig. 10) was diagnosed at autopsy as 
Hodgkins* disease and histoplasmosis. Case 10 (fig. 11) represents a 
case of disseminated histoplasmosis proved by autopsy. 
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New Cases 


Severe Qiniad lUness With Recovery 

Case 11. D. S., white male, age 4 years. This child has lived all his life on 
a farm bordering the Kansas River, about 36 miles northwest of Kansas City. 
When referred for study, he was recovering from an illness diagnosed as miliary 
tuberciilosis. 

History. Patient had rapid breathing, cough, fever, and abdominal pain 3J^ 
weeks before admission, and symptoms persisted in spite of sulfadiazine and 
penicillin treatment. He was admitted to a neighboring hospital August 22, 1946, 
where examination revealed dyspnea, enlarged spleen, and fever of 103®. X-rays 
showed multiple patches of increased density in both lungs, suggesting miliary 
tuberculosis. Temperature spiked up to 104® the first 2 days, then went gradually 
lower, with daily spikes of at least 101® during the entire 16 days of hospitalization, 
although the patient improved clinically. A tuberculin test proved negative, 
while a histoplasmin skin test was doubtful (erythema only). The parents' 
X-rays and tuberculin tests were negative. Patient was referred for further 
study. 

First admission. September 11, 1946. Examination was essentiidly negative 
except for palpable spleen. Chest X-rays revealed miliary, soft infiltrates through¬ 
out both lungs and enlarged hilar lymph nodes (fig. 12). The patient's temperature 
occasionally rose to 99® during the hospital stay. The red blood cell count was 
3,650,000 per cu. mm., with 12 grams hemoglobin; and the white cell count was 
12,900 with 54 percent polymorphonuclear leukocytes, 38 percent lymphocytes, 
2 eosinophils, 2 basophils, and 6 monocytes. The erythrocyte sedimentation rate 
was 35 nun. in 1 hour. Urine was negative. The patient was discharged after 
6 days. 

Second admission. October 16-19, 1946 (to obtain 3 gastric washings for cul¬ 
ture). The patient's temperature continued to rise in the afternoon to 99®. He 
stOl complained of occasional headaches and malaise. Examination revealed 
that the tonsils were enlarged and infected, and that both the liver and spleen were 
easily palpable. X-ray showed the continued presence of miliary infiltrations 
which appeared to be somewhat more clearly defined and ‘‘harder.” 

Blood count showed 5,140,000 red blood cells per cu. mm., with 84 percent 
hemoglobin, and 12,500 white blood cells with 39 percent polymorphonuclear 
leukocytes, 57 percent lymphocytes, 1 eosinophile, and 2 monocytes. 

Shin tests. Tuberculin skin tests were negative on August 25, 1946 (during 
the first illness) and on five subsequent occasions, the last of which was in August 
1947. The parents bad negative tuberculin tests and chest X-rays. The pa¬ 
tient's histoplasmin test was doubtful (erythema only) on August 25, slightly 
positive on September 11, and definitely positive on October 17, 1946. Three 
subsequent positive tests were reported, the last of ■which occurred in August 
1947. Two tests with blastomycin were negative, as were tests with extracts of 
AUemaria and Hormodendron. 

Complement fixation tests. Blood obtained on August 12, 1947, showed a 
positive (+ + + +) complement fixation test, as have four subsequent blood 
samples. The last blood test (Decemter 28, 1949) proved suspicious (+ + +). 

Mycology and bacteriology. During the two hospital admissions, smears and 
cultures for acid-fast organisms were performed on five gastric specimens. One 
hamster was inoculated with these specimens and was negative at autopsy. Ten 
gastric and one bone marrow specimens, two nose and throat cultures, and four 
blood cultures were negative for pathogenic fungi. Culture of the tonsils (re¬ 
moved January 29, 1948) revealed typical colonies of H. capsulatum on several 
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plates. Autopsy examination of four mice inoculated -with tonsillar tissue 
proved negative, as did culture of organs. 

Course, The patient improved progressively during observation. His spleen 
gradually regressed, afternoon fever disappeared, and he showed progressive gain 
in weight. By April 22, 1947, the sedimentation rate was normal, and the chest 
X-ray showed the lesions to be well defined and nodular. By January" 1948, 
calcification had appeared in the center of the infiltrates. By December 1949, 
much of the soft infiltrate surrounding the calcified centers had disappeared and 
the picture was typical of ‘^miliary calcification,” with more than 100 separate 
small calcified areas visible in each lung field (fig. 13). 

On the routine visit in January 1948, the patient*s mother stated that the child's 
local physician had advised the removal of his tonsils because of repeated attacks 
of upper respiratory infection. This was done on January 28, 1948, and the 
tonsils were placed in saline solution and shipped to the laboratory where they 
were received the next day- Cultures of these tonsils were positive for Histo- 
plasma. Pathological study revealed granuloma, but Histoplasma have not been 
definitely identified. The subsequent course of the patient's illness to the point 
of recovery was uneventful. T^Tien last seen on December 28, 1949, the patient 
weighed 68 pounds and appeared in excellent health. 

Comment. One of the most interesting aspects of this case is the 
way in which the etiological agent was found—culture of tonsils 
removed 18 months after the acute onset of disease. All other 
attempts to isolate a causative agent failed. Nevertheless, the chest 
film showed evidence of an active, widespread inflammatory process, 
similar in appearance to that of case 1 (fig. 1), where a positive culture 
was found from gastric washings. The difficulty of recovering organ¬ 
isms from sputum or gastric washings in cases where there is apparently 
a great deal of scattered infection throughout the lungs cannot be 
explained at this time. 

Moderately Serere Clinical lUness WUh Recovery 

Case 12. E. A.,i white female, 41 years old. This patient, a housewife, lived 
in Chase County, Kans., for 30 years before moving to southern California, where 
she lived for 11 years. In November 1948, she returned to Chase County and 
then settled in southern Missouri in January 1949. She was studied because of 
atypical findings in her X-ray. 

History. The patient now lives in a house which, up to the time she occupied 
it in January 1950, had been vacant for 3 or 4 years. This was an oak clapboard 
house which was unpainted when the patient moved in and contained a great 
deal of dust, debris, some rotting wood, and many mud-wasps' nests. It was 
located in scrub-oak timber about 5 miles from a paved highway. From January 
1 until the onset of her illness, the patient was engaged in house cleaning, sweep¬ 
ing, and removing wallpaper. 

On March 22, one day after exposure to rain, the patient suffered from fever 
and chills. Her temperature rose to 102® and was accompanied by sweating, 
chest pain, and a nonproductive cough. 

This condition persisted for about 3 days without change. When she failed 
to improve, the patient consulted a physician March 25,1949. Physical examina- 

1 Reported through the courtesy of Mrs. Use Heilbrunn and Dr. A. R. Cain, Loekw'ood Memorial Hos¬ 
pital, Lockwood, Mo. They will report this case in detail lator. 
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tion at this time showed injection of the posterior pharynx and right cervical 
IjTnphadenopathy. Urine examination was negative, and blood agglutinations 
were negative for tularemia, typhus, and undulant fever. A diagnosis of upper 
respiratorj' infection was made and a cough syrup was prescribed. 

The patient continued to have fever (up to 102°), with chiQs, chest pain, and a 
much harder cough. She consulted her physician again 5 days after the first 
\isit and he referred her to the hospital. 

Admission findings, April 1, 1949. Physical findings were essentially negative. 
A blood count showed 4,350,000 red blood cells per cu. mm. with 12 gm. hemo¬ 
globin, and 11,150 white blood cells per cu. mm. with 48 percent polymorpho¬ 
nuclear leukocytes, 25 percent lymphocjrtes, 3 percent monocytes, and 3 percent 
eosinophils. Repeat counts show^ed no marked change. Agglutination tests for 
tularemia, typhus, and brucellosis were again negative April 12, 1949. Urine 
was negative. The first X-ray taken on admission showed multiple, ill-defined 
areas of infiltration in both lung fields and pleurisy at the left base (fig. 14). 

Shin tests. Tuberculin and histoplasmin skin tests were positive on two 
occasions—April 16 and May 16, 1949. Coccidioidin skin tests were negative 
twice, as was one blastomycin skin test. 

Complement fixation tests. Sera of April 7, April 19, and September 21, 1949, 
gave a positive (+ + + +) complement fixation for histoplasmosis, while those 
obtained on May 17, June 29, July 15, 1949, and February 17, 1950, gave a 
suspicious (+ + +) complement fixation. Serum of May 23,1950 wras negative. 

Mycology and hacteriology. A small specimen of sputum was obtained April 7, 
1949, and was received in the Kansas City laboratory the following day. This 
yielded positive cultures of H. capsulatum. Sputum was reported as negative 
for tubercle bacilli by the Missouri State Public Health Laboratory. 

Course. The patient^s temperature was 102° on admission to the hospital 
(April 1, 1949). She received duracillin, 1 cc., intramuscularly twrice a day 
for 6 days, and 1 gram sulfadiazine every 4 hours. Her temperature gradually 
fell to normal, and she was discharged after 10 days. She produced very little 
sputum throughout the course of her illness. X-rays taken 5 days after admission 
revealed that the pleurisy at the left base had disappeared and definite clearing 
of the lung lesions w^as evident by April 9, 1949. Clearing was more marked by 
April 15, 1949, and by July 3, 1949, the lungs were largely cleared although 
several small infiltrates could be outlined upon close inspection. These appeared 
to be definitely ^‘harder” and more circumscribed than on the original films. 
By December 8, 1949, only a small fibrotic strand in the left second interspace 
could be seen. 

On or about April 20, the patient developed pain in the left wrist followring a strain. 
Later, pain and swelling appeared in the right wrist, elbow, and shoulder; and 
still later in the right ankle. Subsequently, the left ankle developed pain and 
swelling as well. The pain and swelling gradually disappeared from all parts 
except the ankles, which were still painful and swollen on June 29. 

About April 27, a rash which resembled poison ivy appeared on the patient’s 
right forearm and hand. Large blisters developed and slowly disappeared in the 
course of 3 weeks. These symptoms resembled in every way the patient’s previous 
attacks of poison ivy. 

About May 1, hard red “bumps” developed under the skin in the left calf. 
Later, a number of these developed about the left ankle, and then one appeared 
on the right calf and another on the inner aspect of both knees. One also devel¬ 
oped on the shin. These lesions were red, firm, and indurated, slightly painful, 
and up to one-half inch in diameter. They disappeared slowly during the last 
week in May. 

At the present time (March 1950), the patient has no complaints and feels well. 
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Ecr cough and chest pain are completely gone and she is carrying on her normal 
work as a housewife. 

Comment, This case is considered probable histoplasmosis because 
of the clinical picture of an acute respiratory infection following expo¬ 
sure to dust, positive complement fixation and skin tests, recovery of 
the fungus in a sputum specimen taken dm*ing the height of the infec¬ 
tion, and the rapid resolution of the pulmonar}" infiltrates. It will be 
interesting to follow this patient to see if calcification occurs during 
the next few years. Unfortunately, studies for tuberculosis were 
not complete in this case. The migratory type of arthritis which 
occurred 3 weeks after the first injection of duracillin was thought to 
be an allergic type of reaction to the antibiotic. 

Moderately Severe Clinical Illness^ Recovery Questionable 

Case 13. W. W.,^ white male, 64 years old. This patient, a laborer, had lived 
for 11 years in Kansas City about 30 years ago, but had since lived in the south¬ 
eastern part of Kansas, some 200 miles from Kansas City. He was studied 
because of a positive complement fixation test for histoplasmosis. 

History, The patient complained of hoarseness of 9 months* duration, associat¬ 
ed with cough and sputum, which was occasionally tinged with blood. For 6 
months he had had occasional chest pain on the right side and had lost 25 pounds. 
There was no significant past history of pulmonary disease except for an un¬ 
complicated pneiimonia in 1944. 

Admission findings, September 6, 1949. Patient was well-developed but had 
marked hoarseness, barrel chest, and clubbing of the fingers. Breathing was 
diaphragmatic, with considerable intercostal retraction, and there were rades in 
the right base. Liver and spleen were not palpated. Temperature was 98.8® on 
admission. The red blood coxmt was 5,000,000 per cu. mm. with 72 percent 
hemoglobin; and the white blood count was 9,500 with 72 percent polymorpho¬ 
nuclear leukocytes, 20 percent lymphocytes, 3 eosinophils, and 5 monocytes. 
The sedimentation rate was 24 mm. in one hour (Cutler method). Urine and 
Wasserman were negative. X-rays of the chest showed infiltration in the left 
lower lobe, with enlarged left hilar lymph nodes (fig. 15). There were some 
pleural changes in both bases. 

Skin tests. Tuberculin skin tests were negative and histoplasmin tests positive 
on the 69th, 92d, and 125th day of hospitalization. Blastomycin and coccid- 
ioidin skin tests were negative on the 92d day. 

Complement fixation tests. Sera obtained on November 17, 1949 (72d hospital 
day), November 28, December 7, 14, and 28 all gave a positive (-f-4“ + +) com¬ 
plement fixation for histoplasmosis. Nine subsequent tests (the last on February 
27, 1950) were positive (+ + + +) on three occasions, and suspicious (+ + + or 
-h-f) on six. 

Mycology and bacteriology. Seventeen sputa were negative for acid-fast organ¬ 
isms by smear, and 2 were negative by concentration. Four cultures for acid- 
fast organisms were negative, as was guinea pig inoculation. Nine of 15 sputum 
specimens were positive for H, capsulatum by culture. Fifteen mice were inocu¬ 
lated with sputum, of which five were positive for H. capsulatum. One laryngeal 
biopsy culture was negative for fungi. 

Cour se. The admission diagnosis was carcinoma of the larynx or tuberculosis. 
On the 20th hospital day the diagnosis of inoperable carcinoma of the larynx 

s Reported through the courtesy of Dr. Sam Roberts, Xansas City, Mo. 
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was made by direct laryngoscopic examination. Biopsies of that date and of the 
58th day w’ere diagnosed as probable tuberculosis because of the presence of acute 
and chronic granulation tissue, although no acid-fast organisms were found. 
Later study of the slides revealed the presence of many doubly refractile cells 
typical of H, capsulatum in the mononuclear and giant cells. A third biopsy 
January 4, 1950, showed similar findings. On the 25th hospital day the patient 
was transferred to the tuberculosis w’ard, where he received streptomycin (0.6 
gm. twice daily) for 42 days, foUow’ed by dihydrostreptomycin (0.5 gm. once daily) 
for 42 days. His temperature varied between normal and 100°, and persisted at 
99° most of this time. His sputum decreased in amount although it remained 
profuse. On the 96th hospital day January 4, 1950, the dihydrostreptomycin 
"was discontinued and another laryngeal biopsy was performed. Following this, 
tracheotomy was necessary because of edema of the larynx. The patient im¬ 
proved, and tracheotomy tube was finally removed on the 129th hospital day, 
A film of January 31, 1950 showed marked clearing of the left lower lobe (fig. 
16). Patient was discharged, much improved, on March 9, 1950, after 160 days 
in the hospital, and was to return only for out-patient observation. His hoarse¬ 
ness and cough had disappeared and his general appearance had improved greatly. 

Comment, Although the admission diagnosis in this case was 
laryngeal carcinoma, biopsy sections were thought to show tubercu¬ 
losis, and the patient was treated with streptomycin. When positive 
complement fixation tests for histoplasmosis wei‘e encountered, 
however, the laryngeal sections were re-examined and typical 
H, capsulatum organisms were seen in the phagocytic cells. Positive 
sputum cultures later confirmed the diagnosis of histoplasmosis. 

Severe Clinical Illness uiA Death from Embolism 

Case 14. G. P.,* a 69-year-old farmer who had lived all his life on farms within 
32 miles of Kansas City. He w’as studied because of a positive complement 
fixation test for histoplaanosis. 

History. The patient had had asthma all his life. For the past 10 years he 
had had gradual onset of fatigue, weakness, cough, shortness of breath, and pain 
in the chest. These symptoms became progressively worse, and the patient was 
finally unable to work. He had also noted gradual onset of nocturia and had for 
several years experienced dfficulty in urinating. About 8 weeks before admission, 
he had had an acute episode of fever and pain in the left side of the chest and had 
suddenly become hoarse. One month before admission, he had been admitted to 
another hospital where he remained 11 days. He ran a low grade fever (up to 
101°) during hospitalization, and his general condition remained unchanged. 
X-rays of his lungs showed '^generalized granularity throughout both lung fields.” 
Electrocardiogram suggested auriculo-ventricular conduction defect. Laryngo¬ 
scopy revealed a mass which was diagnosed as carcinoma of the larynx. Biopsy 
of this mass was reported as suspicious of malignancy. Three sputum smears for 
acid-fast bacilli were negative. 

Admission findings. December 13, 1949. Temperature was 101.4°, voice was 
very hoarse, patient had marked hearing difficulty, and there were rales and 
impaired resonance at the base of the right lung. Liver and spleen were not felt. 
Laryngoscopic examination revealed granulomatous involvement of the right 
vocal cord, with edema of the larynx. The red blood cell count was 5,330,000 
per cu. mm. with 78 percent hemoglobin. The white blood coimt was 7,400 with 


3 Beported through the courtesy of Dx. A. W. Eklund, Pleasant Hill, Mo. 
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74 percent polymorphonuclear leukocytes, 18 percent lymphocytes, 1 eosinophil, 
1 basophil, and 6 monocytes. Urinalysis w’as negative. X-rays of the chest 
showed the same diffuse granularity throughout both lungs which had been 
previously noted. (Films were not suitable for reproduction.) 

Skin tests. Tuberculin test was negative and histoplasmin test positive 1 
month before admission and on the day of admission. Blastomycin and coccidi- 
oidin tests were also negative on the day of admission. 

Complement fixation tests. Serum drawn November 16, 1949, gave a positive 
-1-) complement fixation for histoplasmosis. Five subsequent sera have 
given the same result, including serum obtained post mortem. 

Mycology and bacteriology. Review of the sections removed at biopsy of the 
larynx November 18, 1949 revealed the presence of intracellular organisms typical 
of H. capsulatiim. Eight sputum specimens were negative for acid-fast bacilli 
by smear, as were six by culture. One guinea pig was negative for tuberculosis. 
Twenty of twenty-two sputa were positive for H. capsulatum. Four of six mice 
inoculated with sputum 'were also positive. Combined portions of both lungs 
and both adrenals obtained post mortem were negative for tuberculosis by culture 
and guinea pig inoculation. H. capsulatum was cultured from blood and from 
eight tissues (brain, combined lungs, liver, spleen, heart, larynx, mediastinal 
lymph node, and combined adrenals) obtained post mortem. Two mice were 
injected with the combined tissues and were found positive for Histoplasma. 

Course. The patient’s temperature, which was 101® on admission, continued 
to rise daily to 100® or 101® during his entire hospital stay. He had a persistent 
cough, with sputum. He received 50,000 units of penicillin every 3 hours. On 
the third hospital day, retention of urine was noted and an indwelling catheter was 
inserted. Electrocardiogram revealed right bundle branch block. Swelling of 
both feet and lower legs was noted on the fifth hospital day, but this subsided 
under hot wet packs and elevation of the legs. Sulfadiazine and urea were 
started on the ninth hospital day, and on the same day bacillomycin (50 mg. per 
cc.) was started by aerosol. There was no immediate reaction, but the bacillo¬ 
mycin was discontinued after 4 days because of respiratory distress. On Decem¬ 
ber 27 (14th hospital day) the patient suddenly developed cyanosis and difficulty 
in breathing, followed by collapse and death. 

Autopsy findings. Thrombosis of the right iliac vein, 'with pulmonary embolism, 
granulomatous laryngitis and tracheitis, caseation necrosis of both adrenal 
glands, and hypertrophy of the prostate. Microscopic examination revealed 
the presence of typical Histoplasma organisms throughout all the tissues. 

Comment. As in the immediately preceding case, this patient was 
admitted with a diagnosis of laryngeal carcinoma and biopsy sections 
were intepreted as diowing changes probably consistent with malig¬ 
nancy. Positive histoplasmosis complement fixation tests, however, 
suggested a review of the tissue slides which were seen to contain 
intracellular organisms morphologically identified as H. capsulatum. 
Repeatedly positive sputum cultures, as well as autopsy findings, 
confirmed the diagnosis of histoplasmosis. 

Sli^ Clinical Illness tdth Death Due to Heart Disease 

Case 15. J. L., white male, 61 years old. The patient, a mechanic, had lived 
in Kansas City for 1 year. He had spent all the rest of his life in two small towns 
in southeast Kansas within 125 miles of Kansas City. He was studied because 
of X-ray findings suggestive of tuberculosis, a negative tuberculin test, and posi¬ 
tive histoplasmin skin test. 
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Figure 3. Case 4, October 23, 1947. Infiltrations in the left lung with questionable 
cavitation, pleuritic changes in the base and early spread to the right mid-lung field. 



Figure 4. Case 4, August 8, 1949, 2 years later. Marked spread of disease in both 
upper liuigs with cavitation and pleurisy. Some clearing in the left base. 
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Figure 5. Case 5, June 10, 1943. Scattered infiltrations in both lung fields with 
probable cayitadon in the right first interspace, pleurisy in the right base and 
mediastinal shift to the right. Note calcificadons in the left hilum. 



Figure 6. Case 5, November 23, 1948, 5^ years later. Marked progression of 
destructive disease in the right, with giant cavity and further retraction of mediasti¬ 
num. Qearing in the left with scattered calcifications, emphysema and residual 
apical pleuritic changes. 
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Figure 7 Cabe 6, Tune 14, 1947 Infiltration m nghi hiliun extending into right base 



Figure 8. Case 7, March 15, 1945 Infiltration m right second interspace and left 
upper lobe with question of cavity in the left apex. 
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Figure 10 Case 8, July 22, 1947 IndBltrations m both lung field*^, more marked on 
the left Note calcification in right upper hilum 
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Figure 12. Case 11, September 3,1946. Miliary' infiltratioas throughout entire chest 
with enlargement of hilar nodes bilaterally. 
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Figure 13. Case 11, December 28, 19 i9, 3 years laler. Small miliary calcified areas 
throughout the lung fields. Note possible early calcification in the hilar nodes 
(cf. fig. 2). 



Jk 

Figure 14. Case 12, April I, 1949. Soft, ill-defined infiltrates in both lungs with 

pleurisy in the left base. 
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Figure 15. Case 13, September 6, 1949 InfiUraUon m the left hilar area exteuiling 
into the mid and lo^er lung field and left base 




Figure 16. Case IS, Jfanuary 31, 1950, 4 months laler. Marked clearing m the left 

lower lobe. 
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Figure 19. Case 16, March 3, 1948. Multiple soft infiltrates throughout both lung 
fields, more marked in the right upper. 



Figure 20- Case 16, September 21,1949,1}J years later. Marked increase in disease 
bilatmlly with coalescence of infiltrates in the right upper and widespread scattered 
infiltrates in the entire left lung. 
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History, The patieut’b complaints were limited to progressive loss of vision, 
which had begun in the right eye and had gradually become worse during the 
previous 12 to 14 yearh. About 12 years before admib&ion he had had an opera¬ 
tion for cataract removal from the right eye without improvement in his vision. 

Since the operation, vision in the left eye had gradually failed. Patient had 
lost his left leg in an accident at 19 years of ago and gave a vague history of 
‘‘heart trouble*^ beginning 3 years before admission. He entered the hospital 
for cataract removal. 

Admission findings. October 10, 1947. The right pupil was grossly distorted 
and there was an opacity in the left. Breath sounds wore distant. There were 
no other significant findingb. Blood pressure was 120/68 and temperature was 99®. 
The red blood count was not reported, but hemoglobin was 79 percent, and the 
white blood count was 8,700 per cu. mm. with differential not reported. The blood 
sedimentation rate was 30 mm. in 1 hour. Routine admission chest X-rays 
(fig. 17) showed dense infiltration in the right upper lung peripherally, and possible 
cavitation. The X-ray impression was far-advanced tuberculosis. 

Skin tests. Tuberculin test was negative on the 19th hospital day, and the 
histoplasmin test was positive. Similar results were obtained on repeat tests 
1 week later. Blastomycin test was negative at this time. Repeat tuberculin 
and histoplasmin tests at 5 and 7 months after admission gave similar results. 

Complement fixation tests. A suspicious (+ + +) complement fixation test for 
histoplasmosis was found on the 20th hospital day. Similar results were found 
1 and 5 months later, while positive (+ + + +) fixation was obtained in the 
8th, 11th, and 13th months after admission. 

Mycology and hacteiiology. Five gastric specimens were negative for tuber¬ 
culosis by culture. Three of seven gastric specimens secured over a period of 6 
months, as well as the only sputum specimen obtained, were positive for H, 
capsulaium. The first nositive was obtained from the gastric specimen of April 
4, 1948. Eight mice injected with gastric specimens w^ere negative, as was a 
single blood culture. 

Course. The cataract in the left eye was removed on November 6,1947, and the 
postoperative cour&e was uneventful. Patient ran a low-grade fever (99®-100®; 
during his hospital stay of 63 days, but had no other symptoms. Chest X-rays 
June 22, 1948, show ed essentially the same dense, infiltration in the right upper 
field with a suggestion of cavitation, as had previously been noted, increased 
densities in the right base, and an acute infiltration in the left hilum spreading 
into the lower mid-lung field (fig. 18). He was discharged on December 10, 1947, 
to be follow'ed in the clinic. The patient had beveral “heart attacks'^ after he left 
the hospital and suddenly expired during one of these attacks on November 16, 
1948. The attending phybiciau listed heart disease as the cause of death. An 
autopsy was not obtained. 

Comment. The chest lesions in this patient appeai*ecl to be of long 
standing. Yet there were no symptoms referable to the pulmonary 
disease. Because of the negative tuberculin and positive histoplasmin 
skin reactions, complement fixation tests were run with suspicious 
results at first, and positive findings later. Gastric and sputum cul¬ 
tures were positive for H. capavlatum^ and tubercle bacilli were absent, 
so that the diagnosis of histoplasmosis appears confirmed. In this 
case, however, histoplasmosis appeared as a complicating factor, rather 
than the cause of s\Tnptoms or death. 
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Severe Clinical Illness with Death Dm to Other Causes 

Care 16. E. R., white male, 32 years old. Patient was employed as an engi¬ 
neer and had travelled about the country extensively. He had lived in Iowa 
for 18 years and, for 9 years prior to admission, in a small city in central Kansas. 
He was studied because ho had had a diagnosis of torulosis (cryptococcosis) 
which had been made at another hospital. 

History. The patient’s symptoms were chills, fever, weight loss, draining left 
supraclaTOular lymph nodes, and arthritis. His illness had begun years 
before admission when he had developed painful, swollen, raised areas on his 
shins; these had disappeared after penicillin therapy. Three months later, pain¬ 
ful migratory swellings of the knees and ankles had appeared and these had been 
relieved by gold therapy. Thirteen months before admission, the arthritis had 
recurred without relief by further gold therapy. Five months later an evening 
temperature rise of 3° had been noted, with weight loss, malaise, irregular chills, 
and sweats. Fever had persisted, and 6 months before admission the patient 
had been studied by a clinic where a diagnosis of rheumatic fever was made. 
Bed rest with salicylates was advised. One month later cyanosis of the left 
arm developed, which was diagnosed as thrombophlebitis. This was accom¬ 
panied by fever (up to 103®) which persisted in spite of sulfa drugs, streptomycin 
and penicillin. The cyanosis disappeared, but the fever persisted and a firm, 
nontender left cervical lymph node w'as noted in December 1947. A diagnosis 
of Hodgkins’ disease was made, and the patient entered the Mayo Clinic. Here, 
the tuberculin test was negative, but biopsy of the enlarged cervical node was 
reported as suspicious of tuberculosis. An atypical acid-fast organism was 
isolated repeatedly from the sputum, but it was nonpathogenic for animals. 
Torvla (cryptooocci) were repeatedly isolated from the patient’s sputum. Mul¬ 
tiple infiltrations were noted in the lungs, and review of the older X-ray films 
revealed that the same infiJitration had been present at least 3 months earlier. 
The white blood count varied from 14,000 to 26,000 per cu. mm. with predomi¬ 
nance of polymorphonuclear leukocytes. The patient was transferred with the 
tentative diagnosis of tuberculosis and torulosis. 

Admissioyi findings. February 25, 1948. The patient was well developed 
but poorly nourished, and looked both acutely and chronically ill. He had a 
respiratory rate of 28 per minute, a draining sinus in the left supraclavicular 
region, and rheumatoid deformities of his fingers. Blood pressure was 100/70, 
and pulse 100, Red blood count w'as 4,100,000 per cu. mm with 64 percent 
hemoglobin; w'hite blood count w^as 22,000 with 91 percent polymorphonuclear 
leukocytes, S lymphocytes, and 1 monocyte. Urine showed a faint trace of 
albumin and 3 to 4 white cells per high power field. Blood chemistry was within 
normal limits. X-rays showed multiple poorly circumscribed infiltrations 
scattered throughout both lung fields (fig. 10). 

Skin tests. Tuberculin and histoplasmin tests w^ere positive on admission, 
while a blastomycin test w^as doubtful and coccidioidin, negative. Three repeat 
tests showed essentially the same results except that blastomycin tests were 
negative in three applications. One trichinosis skin test was negative. 

Complement fixation tests. Serum gave a positive (+ + + +) complement 
fixation twice during the first wreck, and three additional times during the first 
month. The same findings were observed for 5 months. The reaction fell to 
suspicious (+ + +) during the 7th month and continued so through the 10th 
month. Eleven subsequent sera were negative or at most doubtful (++) until 
death, with the exception of one positive (+ + + -f) recorded 2 months before 
death. 

Mycology and bacteriology. Thirteen sputa, seven gastric specimens, two blood 
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cultures, three cultureb from the neck or phoab abbcehseb and one urine were nega- 
ti\e for acid-fast organisms by culture although several colonies of atypical 
acid-fast organisms were found. These are apparently nonpathogenic in guinea 
pigs. Four guinea pigs inoculated with these specimens were negative. Nine¬ 
teen sputa, 11 gastric specimens, 4 specimens from neck or psoas abscesses, 4 
blood samples, and 1 urine were negative for H. capsidatum on culture, with the 
exception of 1 positive sputum. Twenty-one mice inoculated with these mate¬ 
rials were negative on autopsj", and organs were also negative on culture. In 
addition, 25 stool cultures were negative. At autopsy", cultures were made from 
the spleen, liver, lung, kidney, psoas abscess, and periaortic node, but all were 
negative for tuberculosis and fungi. Eight mice were inoculated with pooled 
tissue and were negative. Three guinea pigs were also inoculated and were 
negative at autopsy, except for an atypical acid-fast organism isolated from 
one pig. 

Course. During the first 8 months of hospitalization, the patient had a daily 
temperature of 100® to 102®; during the next 5 months, temperatures fell gradu¬ 
ally and rarely exceeded 99® during the later months. Patient remained essen¬ 
tially afebrile for the next 6 months, except for one period of 8 days during which 
the temperature exceeded 99®, reaching 102® on one day. During all this period, 
there was no change in the chest X-ray picture. The patient had a persistent 
leukocytosis ranging from 17,000 to 26,000 white blood celh per cii. mm. with 
the polymorphonuclear leukocytes ranging from 82 to 97 percent. An increase 
in the eosinophils was also found, and at one time these reached 15 percent. 

Because of the persistent leukocytosis, careful X-ray studies were performed, 
revealing a psoas abscess on the left on August 1, 1949. Urea clearance and 
PSP showed only about 50 percent normal function. On August 10, the psoas 
abscess was explored and 300 cc. of pus evacuated. Following surgery, the 
patient gradually developed urinary failure and died on October 12, 1949 of urinary 
retention with a blood-NPN of over 130. Chest X-rays taken during the last 
month of life (September 21, 1949) revealed marked increase in the amount of 
infiltration, possibly more dense on the right, with coalescence of some lesions 
(fig. 20). 

AiUopsy findings. Acute glomerulonephritis with ascending buppurative 
pyelonephritis, superimposed on diffuse granulomatosis involving lungs, liver, 
kidneys, psoas muscles, spleen, lymph nodes, and myocardium. Extensive 
periarteritis was also found, especially of the pancreas, leading to the diagnosis 
of periarteritis nodosa. The granuloma resembled Hodgkins' type in some 
places, while in others it suggested mycotic granuloma, but was not typical 
of tuberculosis. No acid-fast or other type organisms were seen. 

Comment. Tliis case still remains a diagnostic problem as the 
pathological changes found on autopsy were not typical of any one 
specific disease. It is loxowni that gi’amilomatous disease may be 
caused by various types of fungi, among other things, and it is possible 
that in this case the atypical acid-fast organism which was repeatedly 
isolated may have had an etiologic relationship to the lesions found. 
Since periarteritis nodosa and Hodgkins^ disease still pose etiologic 
problems, the multiple diagnosis made at autopsy suggests some 
interesting speculations concerning the possible relationship between 
all these granulomas, including those shown to be mycotic in origin. 
The single sputum culture found to be positive for H. capmlatum cer¬ 
tainly does not serve to explain the entire disease picture. However, 
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the role which this fuiigus may have played in the ov(‘r-al] picture of 
diffuse granuloma remains obscure. 

Discussion and Summary 

The present paper reports on sis new patients from whom H, 
capsulatum was recovered and adds material on the ten previously 
reported from the Kansas City area. Two of the six newly reported 
patients have recovered; one is still ill, and three are dead. 

All of the six new patients showed negative skin reactions to blas- 
tomycm and fom- of them were negative to coccidioidm. (Cases 11 
and 15 were not tested.) Three of the six showed dissendnated lesion? 
on chest X-rays: one (case 11) healed with the development of miliary 
calcification; the second (case 12) healed with disappearance of the 
lesions; and in the third (case 16) the lesions persisted unchanged for 
2 years before the patient died of causes other than histoplasmosis. 

No cases of coexistent tuberculosis and histoplasmosis were found 
among these six new patients although two were found in the original 
ten cases. Two of the six had laiyngeal histoplasmosis. One of the six 
was diagnosed as having preexisting torulosis (cryptococcosis) and 
died of periarteritis nodosa and multiple granuloma of undeteimined 
etiology. 


Clinical and Laboratory 


Case 

First 

observed 

Skin tests 

Complement 

fixation 

Mycology and 
bacteriology 

Date 

Histo 

Tbdn 

Date 

Speci¬ 

men 

1 . Male 13 years. 

2-5H[6 

2- 6-46 
6- 7-45 
11-20-46 
1-4-40 
0- 4^ 
10- 4-48 

pos. 

pos. 

pos, 

pos. 

pos. 

neg. 

neg. 

nog. 

neg. 

nog. 

8- 18-47 

9- 16-17 
9-17-47 
6-10-48 

to 

12-0-40 

neg. 

pos. 

pos. 

js susp. 

11-23-45 

11-24-46 

11-25-46 

(11-23-46 

to 

tll-25-46 
1- 9-46 
to 

5- 7-46 

gast. 

gast. 

gast. 

gost. 

■17 gast. 

2. Male 6 months. 

j 

3- 1-47 

3- 2-47 

4- 16-47 

5- 7-47 
7-2G-47 
9-8-47 

11- 5-48 

neg. 

pos. 

pos 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

nog. 

nog. 

neg. 

8^30-47 

7- 10-47 

8- 15-47 

9- 29-47 

10- 27-47 

11- 10-47 
2-18-48 
6-20-48 
6-27-49 
1-16-50 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

SUSP. 

pos. 

pos. 

susp. 

pos. 

SUSP. 

neg. 

3-18-47 

3-21-47 

3- 21-47 

4- 8-47 
to 

8-19-47 

blood. 

blood. 

marrow 

|g blood. 

3. Female 20 months_ 

3-23-47 

3-24-47 

8- 26-47 

9- 2-47 
8-10-49 

neg. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

9-4-47 
9-11-47 
10-13-47 
12- 4-47 

10-18-48 

8-16-49 

2-18-50 

susp. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

neg, 

nag. 

neg. 

8-19-47 

8- 19-47 

9- 2-47 
9-2,3, 

6-47 

9-3.6-47 

spleen. 

spleen. 

gast. 

2 gast. 

2 gast. 


*Oase8l to 10 from Pub. Health Rep. 63: 315 (1948)* refereuce No. 4. Gases 11 to 16 are reported in thli 
paper. 
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The accompanying table presents pertinent clinical and laboratory 
data on all 16 cases. This case material shows variations in diagnostic 
certainty ranging from the clear-cut, uncomplicated cases of clinical 
histoplasmosis, through the probable cases, to those in which the 
finding of Histopldsma was incidental to the diagnosis of another 
disease. Emphasis should perhaps be placed on the observation that 
the fungus may be found to be present in a wide variety of clinical 
conditions. "V^ether it may play a decisive role as the etiologic 
agent must be carefully considered in the light of all available evidence 
pertaining to the disease process. And, perhaps most important of 
all, one must not only think of histoplasmosis in the differential 
diagnosis of a granulomatous or infective disease, but painstaking 
search for the organism must frequently be made in order to establish 
the correct diagnosis. 

Of the 16 cases studied, 5 have recovered. Two other cases are 
classed as still ill. The fact that almost one-third of cases in our 
series recovered supports the original concept of Palmer (1) and 
Christie and Peterson (S) of the occurrence of nonfatal histoplasmosis. 
This concept is further supported by the reports of nine other proved 
recovered cases in the literature {6-12), 


Finding for 16 Patients* 



Chest X-ray 

Status 

Additional findings 

Test 

H. c. 

T. b. 

cult. 

colt. 

cult. 

£-Pig. 

17 cult. 

pos. 

neg. 

neg. 

pos. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

miliary infiltrations 
4-10-45. Miliary cal¬ 
cifications 12-9-49. 

Living 
and weU 
3-23-6a 

Recovery uneventful. 

cult. 

cult. 

cult. 

8 cult. 


. 

Normal 3-15-47. 

Normal 1-16-50. 

Living 
and well 
1-18-50. 

3-2-47 t 3 nphold, paratyphoid A 
and B, bruo^osis a^utina- 
tions all negative. 



cult 

mouse. 

cult. 

3 mice. 

2 cult 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

neg. 

2 neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

2 neg. 

Infiltration in right 
lower lobe 7-5-47. 
Caldflcation in right 
lower lobe and hflar 
node 2-18-50. 

Living 
and wefi 

2 - 18 n 60 . 

1- 

8-19-47 surgical specimens of 
spleen, liver and abdominal 

1 lymph node showed multiple 
granulomatous lesions. H. c. 
not identified on microscopic 
sections. 


‘Cases 1 to 10from Pub. Health Bep. 68:315 (1948), reference No. 4. Cases 11 to 16 are reported In this 
paper. 
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Clinical and Laboratory 


Case 

First 

Skin tests 

Compli 

fl\at 

iment 

Mycology and 
bacteriology 

observed 

Date 

Histo 

Tbcln 

Ion 

Date 

Speci¬ 

men 

4. Male 62 years. 

10-2fr-47 

10-27-47 

1- 5-48 
10-26-48 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

neg. 

pos. 

pos. 

10- 8-47 
10-23-47 
10-28-47 
1- 6-48 
to 

10- 6-49 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

ko pos. 

10-2747 

10-2747 

10-2747 

10-2847 

10-2947 

10-2947 

12-3147 

spt. 

vast. 

biopsy. 

gast. 

spt. 

bronch. 

spt. 

6. Male 64 years. 


1 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

neg. 

12- 647 
12-1947 
1- 548 
to 

5- 149 

pos. 

pos. 

j-6pos. 

12-1147 

to 

4^2149 

j-26 spt. 

5 gast. 

3 gast. 

1 stool. 

9 spt. 

3 blood. 

7 spt. 
2si.t. 

6. Male 22 years. 

6-13-47 

6- 17-47 

7- 8-47 

7- 22-47 

8- 12-47 

9- 3-47 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

.. 

7- 647 
7- 947 

7- 2247 

8- 1247 

9- 347 

neg. 

pos. 

doubt- 

doubt. 

neg. 

7- 847 

8- 1447 

8- 1647 

9- 347 

spt. 

spt. 

spt. 

blood. 

Mide 48 years. 


5-26-47 
7- 2-47 
7-9-47 
7-17-47 
7-29-47 

neg. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

neg. 

neg. 

7- 147 
7- 247 
7- 847 
7-1647 

1 

pos. 

pos. 

neg. 

pos. 

5-2747 

5- 2847 

6- 2947 

7- 247 

gast. 

gast. 

gast. 

spleen. 

8. Pemale 53 years. 

7-14-47 

&- 8-47 

8- 20-47 

9- 8-47 
9-22-47 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

8- 847 

neg. 

8- 847 
8-1147 
8-1247 
8-2047 

[blood. 

marrow. 

bronch. 

manow. 

node. 

Inode. 

9. Female 6 months- 

10-21-47 

10-30-47 

neg. 

neg. 

10- 2747 

11- 347 

susp. 

snsp. 

10-3047 

10-3147 

10-3147 

10-3147 

blood. 

blood. 

marrow. 

marrow. 

10. Male 37 years. 

10-21-47 

11- 5-47 

neg. 

neg. 

11- 647 

pos. 




•Oases 1 to 10 from Pub. Health Kep. 63:316 (1910), reference No. 4. Cases 11 to 16 are reported in this 
paper. 
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Findings for 16 Patients *—Continued 


Mycology and bacterio¬ 
logy—Continued 

Chest X-ray 

Status 

Additional findings 

Test 

H. c. 

T.b. 

/Cult. 

oult. 

cult. 

cult. 

(cult. 

cult. 

cult. 

2g. pigs 
(2 mice 

pos. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

pos. 

neg. 

pos. 


Infiltration of entire left 
and upper right lobes, 
10-23-47. Cavities in 
upper left and upper 
right lobes 8-8-49. 

Slowly 
progres¬ 
sive dis¬ 
ease 
4-12-50. 

13 sputum specimens cultured 
1-1.V48 to 12-6-48: 8 positive 
and 4 negative for H. c., 8 
negative for T. b. Animal 
inoculations of 3 divided 
specimens: 2 of 7 mice and 

1 of 7 rats positive for H. c.; 
^ ^Inea pigs negative for 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

pos. 


40 cult. 

7 cult. 

6 mice. 

cult. 

10 mice. 

3 cult. 

4 g. pigs. 

6 rats. 

/13 pos. 

17 neg. 

/I pos. 
\2neg. 
fl pos. 

16 neg. 
ineg. 

/4POS. 

\6neg. 

neg. 

|20neg. 

}4 neg. 

Infiltration in right up- 
per lobe, 6-10-43. 
Cavities in right lung; 
fibrosis and calcifica¬ 
tion in left lung 11- 
23-48. 

Died 5-1- 
49. 

Sections of lung, spleen and 
adrenals mo^hologically 
positive for H. c. Pooled 
organ cultures, rat and guinea 
^ inoculations negative for 
H. c. and T. b. Spleen cul- 
tur^ositlve, rat inoculation 
for S. c. negative. Cultures 
and animal moculations from 
lung and adrenals all nega¬ 
tive for IT. c. and T. b. 

J. 

\ . 


4 neg. 

6 pos. 


cult. 

cult. 

cult. 

cult. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

Increased markings right 
lower lung 6-14-47. 

Died 9- 
10-47. 

Autopsy diagnosis: pulmonary 
histoplasmosis, chronic pneu¬ 
monia and chxonic nephri¬ 
tis. H. c. identified in lung 
sections. Pooled organ cul¬ 
tures negative for H. c. and 
T. b.; 2 guinea pigs positive 
for T, b., 1 of 8 mice positive 
for H. c. 

/cult. 

to- 

to- 

lg.Pi?- 

fcult. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

pos. 

neg. 

pos. 

pos 

neg, 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

Infiltrations in right 
and left lungs with 
cavity in the left, 3- 
16-46. New infiltra¬ 
tion in right mid-lung i 
field 6-13-47. 

Died 9-8- 
47. 

Autopsy: Pooled organ culture 
positive for H. c.; lung cul¬ 
ture and gi^ea pig positive 
for both H. c, and T. b.; 
adrenal culture contami¬ 
nated; guinea pig positive 
for both H. c. and T. b. 

{sectiou. 



cult. 

cult. 

cult. 

cult. 

cult. 

section. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 


Infiltration and fibrosis 
in both upper lung 
fields 7-22-47. 

Died 10- 
12-47. 

Autopsy diagnoses; Hodgkins 
disease and histoplasmosis. 
Pooled organ cultures posi¬ 
tive for H. c., negative for 
T. b.; liver and spleen pooled 
culture positive for H. c.: 
lung and lymph node pooled 
culture negative for H. c. 
and negative for T. b. Liver 
and adrenal sections positive 
morphologically for H. c. 







cult. 

cult. 

smear. 

cult. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 


Infiltration in right 
lower lobe 10-21-47. 

Died 11- 
3-47. 

Autopsy diagnosis: histoplas¬ 
mosis. Fooled organ cul¬ 
ture, 2 of 4 mice and 1 of 3 
guinea pigs positive for H. c.; 
all 3 negative for T. b. 
Spleen, blood, marrow 
smears, blood culture and 
tissue section of organa pmi- 
tivefor H. c. 






wm 

mm 

Diffuse granular infil¬ 
trations 11-3-47. 

Died 

11-7-47. 

Autopsy diagnosis: generalized 
histoplasmosis. Tissue sec¬ 
tions of lung, liver, spleen, 
lymph node positive for H.c. 


m 

m 


•Cases 1 to 10 from Pub. Health Rep. 63:316 (1948), reference No. 4. Cases 11 to 16 are reported in this 
paper. 
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Clinical and Laboratory 


Case 

First 

observed 

. 

Skin tests 

Complement 

fixation 

Mycolo^ and 
bacteriology 

Bate 

Histo 

Tboln 

Date 

Speci¬ 

men 

11. Mflle^yeftTS 

9-11-46 

8- 26-46 

9- 11-46 
10-17-46 
12- 3-46 

4-2247 

8-1247 

doubt. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

8-12 47 
1-2148 
4- 7-4» 

11- 16-48 
4-2949 

12- 2849 

pos. 

PCS. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

SUSP. 

9-1246 

9-1246 

9-13-46 

9-1346 

to 

9-17-46 

9- 1646 

10- 17-46 
to 

10-1946 

1-2948 

blood. 

gast. 

marrow. 

js gast. 

blood. 

|4 gast. 

tonsil. 


12. Female 41 years. 

4- 1-49 

1 

pos. 

pos. 


4- 7-49 
4-1949 
6-1749 

6- 2949 

7- 1649 
9-2149 
2-12-^ 

pos. 

pos. 

SUSP. 

SUSP. 

SUSP. 

pos. 

SUSP. 

4- 249 
^ 7-49 
6-17-49 
6-19-49 

spt. 

8pt. 

spt. 

spt. 

18. Mftle 64 years . 

9- 6-19 

11-14-49 
^ 7-49 
K9-60 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

neg. 

neg. 

neg. 

11- 17-49 
to 

12- 2849 

12-30-49 

to 

2-6-60 

2-10-60 

2-13-.60 

2-1640 

2-17-60 

2-27-60 

jspos. 

|4 susp. 

pos. 

pos. 

SUSP. 

SUSP. 

pos. 

fll- 949 
\ to 
112-2849 

12-2849 

|l6 spt. 

spt. 


14. Male 60 years. 

12-13-49 

11- 13-49 

12- 13-49 

pos. 

pos. 

neg. 

neg. 

11- 1649 

12- 13-49 
12-1649 
12-1849 
12-2049 

I>os. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

12-1449 

to 

12-2349 

12-1649 

|22 spt. 

3 Spt. 

15. Male 61 years. 

10-10-47 

10- 29 47 

11- 4-47 
8-2248 
6-10-48 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

neg. 

. 

n^. 

neg. 

10- 3047 

11- 1047 
3-2248 
6-23-48 

9-2348 

11- 6-48 

susp. 

susp. 

susp. 

pos. 

pos. 1 

pos. 

10- 2947 
to 

11- 1848 

11- 2647 

12- 1047 

4r- 6-48 

4-6-48 

4r-748 

Is gast. 

12 gast. 

^ blood, 
gast 

gast 

gast. 

gast 

spt. 

16. Male 32 years. 

2-26-48 

i 

2- 2848 

3- 1-48 
10-26-48 

6-26-49 

9-2649 


pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

pos. 

3- 148 
to 

8-13-48 

10-2648 

to 

1- 2449 

2- 1649 
to 

7- 1449 

8- 11-49 

9- 26-49 

■8 pos. 

3 susp. 

1.7 neg. 

'3 susp. 

pos. 

neg. 

3- 348 
to 

9-2949 

3-23-48 

to 

9-29-49 

4r^23-48 

3-31-48 

to 

8-1848 

•18 spt 

>6 blood. 

spt 

|ll gast 

pos. 

pos. 

doubt. 


*088631 to 10 from Pub. Hoaltb Rep. 68: 316 0.948), reference No. 4. Oases 11 to 16 are reported in this 
paper. 
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Findings for 16 Patients *—Contmued 


Mycology and bacterio- 
icgy—Contmued 



Additional findings 


riOcult. 

hamst. 

cult. 


Miliary infiltration 
9^3-46. 

Miliary calcification 
12<28-49. 


Living and Tonsil sections showed granu- 
welf loma but H.c. not identified 

12-28-49. in sections. 



Scattered infiltrations I Living and I Tuleremia, typhoid, and bru< 


bilaterally 4-1-49. 
Clear chest 12-8-49. 


Infiltration in left lower 
lobe 9-8-49. Marked 
clearing in left lower 
lobe 1-31-50. 


oellosls agglntinatlcms nega¬ 
tive 3-25-49 and 4-12-49. 
Migratory allergic arthritis 
4-20-49 and generalized rash 
4r-27-49, probably drag sen¬ 
sitivity. 



Generalized biUteral 
granularity 11-10-49. 
Granularity in right 
upper lobe 12-33-49. 


Bled 12- 
27-49. 


Infiiltration in right 
upper lobe with cavity 
11-13-47. No change 
on film of 6-22-48. 


Laryngeal biopsy 11-18-49: 
positive histologically for 
u. 0 . Autopsy diagnosis: 
generalized nistopla^osis, 
chronic femoral phlebitis 
with terminal pulmonary 
embolus. 

Lung, blood, brain, adrenal, 
liver, heart, spleen and larynx 
cultures positive for H, o.; 
pooled organ inoculation of 2 
mice positive for H. o.; 2 cul¬ 
tures aud 2 guinea pigs nega¬ 
tive for T. b. 


Died 11- No autopsy. Beath due to 
16-48, “heart attack.” 


8k!attered soft infiltrates Died 10- 
3-i^. Disseminated 12-49. 
and eoalescent infil¬ 
trates 9-21-49 


Died 10- Atypical acid-fast organisms 
12-49. oultured ftom sputum 3-10- 
48, irom an abscoss 8-6-4S and 
from 1 of 3 guinea pigs inoc¬ 
ulated with pooled autopsy 
organs. Autopsy diagnosis: 
periarteritis nodosum and 
grannlomatosis of unknown 
etiology. Cultures and ani¬ 
mal iuooulatioDS of autopsy 
tissues all negative for H. o. 
and T. b. 


•Cases 1 to 10 from Pub. Health Rep. 63:315 (1948), reference No. 4. Cases 11 to 16 are reported in this 
paper. 
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Incidence of Disease 


JVo health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease imthout 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports From States for Week Ended July 15, 1950 

New cases of acute poliomyelitis reported in the Nation for the 
current week numbered 665, an increase over the 478 cases reported 
for the preceding week. However, the number was lower than the 
1,014 cases reported for the con*esponding period last year. The 
cumulative total (3,194) for the cun*ent “disease” year was below 
the con-esponding total of 3,968 for last year, the highest year on 
record. The “disease” year for acute poliomyelitis begins with the 
twelfth week of the calendar year. 

For the current week, all geographic divisions showed increases 
over the preceding week. These increases ranged from 4 cases 
reported in the Moimtain States to 34 cases each in the East North 

Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 


[Numbers after diseases are International List numbers. 1948 revision] 


Disease 

Total for 
week 
ended— 

Klin 

Sea¬ 

sonal 

low 

week 

Cumulative 
total since 
seasonal low 
week 

6-ycar 

median 

1044r45 

Cumulative 
total for 
calendar year 

6-year 

me¬ 

dian 

July 

15, 

1950 

July 

16, 

1049 

1945- 

49 

1949- 

50 

194&- 

49 

through 

1948- 

49 

1950 

1949 

1945- 

49 

Anthrav (062). 

1 


(') 

138 

0) 

27th 

0) 

60 

(‘) 

84 

(>) 

13B 

26 

23 

0) 

Diphtheria (055). 

Acute infectious encephalitis 


84 

3,188 

3,852 

6,435 

(082). 

17 

10 

10 

0) 

(>) 

0) 

(0 

398 

289 

248 


526 

401 

584 


275,757 

111,383 

181,080 

246,227 

75,113 

137,523 

Measles (086). 

Meningococcal meningitis 

5,164 

4,317 

4,317 

35th 

^295,664 

631,323 

569.415 


578,930 

533,201 


56 

888 

m 

63 

37th 

CO 

11th 

3,314 

(0 

3,194 

2,941 

(0 

3,968 

3,195 

2,401 
57, no 
4,328 

2,097 
61,759 

2,223 


665 


427 

2,123 

4,883 


BSIH! is 

23 

17 

28 

0) 

(*) 

(0 

0) 

*215 

275 


333 


m 

32d 

35th 

55,502 

43 

79,279 

49 

86,862 

195 

39,063 

23 

66,735 

39 

60,176 

141 


16 

17 

28 

0) 

0) 

C) 

(>) 

546 

676 

568 

f'lTTitt ■‘ti'r & M 

88 


106 

11th 


1.087 

1,187 

1,596 

1,675 

1,660 


2,363 


2,176 

30th 

«95,638 

HI 

83,683 

*74,102 

30,168 

53,039 


* Not computed. 

t Indiana: Addition—measles, week ended May 27,1 case; deduction—Kocky Mountain spotted fever, 
week ended May 27,1 case. 

»Including eases reported as salmonellosis. 

* Tennessee: Addition—whooping cough, week ended July 8,30 cases. 
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Central and the South Atlantic States. Texas reported the largest 
number of cases (124); New York, the second highest (44); and Cali¬ 
fornia, the third (39). 

The total niunber of cases of influenza reported for the cmu*ent 
week was 526, compared with 401 for the corresponding period last 
year. The cumulative total for the “disease” year (beginning with 
the thirty-first week, 1949) was 275,757 reported cases of influenza. 
The 5-year median was 181,080. 

The number of cases of acute infectious encephalitis reported for 
the week was 17, an increase from the 15 cases reported for the pre¬ 
ceding week. For the corresponding week last year 10 cases were 
reported. The cumulative total for the current calendar year was 
398 which may be compared with the corresponding figure of 289 for 
1949 and 248 for the 5-year median. 

The total number of cases of Eocky Mountain spotted fever re¬ 
ported in the Nation for the current week was 23 compared with 24 
cases last week and 17 cases for the corresponding week last year. 
The cumulative total for the calendar year to date was 215 compared 
with 275 cases reported for the corresponding period last year and 
220 cases, the 5-year median. 

The total number of cases of diptheria reported for the current week 
was 60, the lowest total for the corresponding week in the past 5 years. 
The cumulative total for the current calendar year is 3,188 cases, the 
lowest number reported during the past 5 years. The 5-year low in 
reported cases of diphtheria is also shown by figures for the “disease” 
year which ended with the twenty-seventh week. 

One case of anthrax was reported in Colorado. No cases of small¬ 
pox were reported in the United States. 


Deaths Daring Week Ended dnlg ISg 1950 


Week ended 


Data for 94 large cities of the United States: * 

Total deaths..... 8,576 

Median for 3 prior years_ 8, 320 

Total deaths, first 28 weeks of year_ 266, 026 

Deaths under 1 year of age__ 629 

Median for 3 prior years_ 640 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 28 weeks of 
year...... 17,416 


Correspond¬ 
ing wem^ 1949 

8, 320 


264, 464 
617 


18,165 


Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force_ 70,159, 257 

Number of death claims___ 11, 972 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, an- 8. 9 

nual rate__ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 28 
weeks of year, annual rate_ 9. 6 


70,325, 670 
12, 698 
9.4 


9.4 
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Heported Ca^es of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, 'W'eek 

Ended July 15,1950 


[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 revision] 


Area 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Enoepha- 
Utis, in¬ 
fectious 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Meades 


Pneu¬ 

monia 

Polio¬ 

myelitis 


(066) 

(082) 

(480-483) 

(086) 


(490-493) 

(080) 

United States 

to 

17 

520 

5,104 

50 

888 

005 







4 

% 


510 

2 

38 

10 


1 



3 


17 

2 

NewHampsbirft.. _ 




3 


1 



1 


1 




Maasaci^”fi®tts _ ___ __ 

3 

1 


363 

2 


3 

Hhndft Island-.. .. 




2 


8 

1 





147 


13 

9 

Middle Atlantfe 

13 

S 


1,050 

826 

13 

238 

78 

New York. 

0 

3 

(0 

S 

167 

44 




741 

2 

32 

20 


4 



302 

3 

48 

14 

Hast North rientrfll... 

4 

8 

12 

1,420 

346 

7 

132 

74 

Ohio . 


1 

6 


12 

15 

Indiana. - - 

2 

1 


48 


5 

5 

minois--.-. 

1 

5 

2 

376 

6 

83 

27 

Ml(diig*u _ __ 

1 

1 


178 

1 

29 

19 

Wisconsin_ 



4 

471 

1 

3 

8 

West North Central . 

4 

2 

7 

145 

4 

140 

00 

Mfnnflsnte .. 




61 

1 

8 

8 

Iowa -_ 




7 

2 

32 

Miiwsnnri __ 

2 


4 

33 

1 

6 

12 

North Dakota . 


1 


23 


127 

^uth Dakota.._ 


1 


5 


1 

NAhnuIra ____ 



3 



1 

14 

ir<i.ri)»ijf _ 

2 


16 


7 

2 

South Atlantic . 

7 


117 

143 

5 

70 

118 

Delaware..._ 



8 


Maryland_ _ 



6 

23 

1 

21 

3 

District of Columbia . 




7 

2 

4 

6 

Virginia. 

1 


84 

68 

1 

32 

32 

West Virgin!** .. 



11 


1 

8 

North Carolina_ _ 

4 



11 




South Carolina.... . . 



21 

4 


4 

28 

Georgia......_ __ 

1 


7 

2 


11 

12 

Florid ___ 

1 



19 

1 

3 

9 

East South Central.. . 

0 


15 

00 

7 

35 

74 

TTATitnnlry___ 

2 


18 


1 

23 

Tennessee _ 

1 


11 

10 

2 


26 

Alabama _ . 

2 


4 

26 

1 

21 

14 

Mississippi . 



15 

4 

13 

11 

West South Central . 

18 

2 

832 

108 

12 

108 

172 

Arlrftnnfts _ 

1 


30 

19 

4 

4 


Louisiana.. ... 

1 


3 

1 

10 

12 

Oklahoma _ __ 

1 

1 

8 

8 

1 

10 

26 

Texas . 

16 1 

1 

294 

168 

6 

144 

124 

Hountain ... 

1 


37 

288 

2 

20 

11 

Mmitfl.nft _ 

1 


2 

4 


1 

Tdfthn 



3 

30 

1 

Esmiinii 


Wyoming... . 




8 



Colorado 


__ 


135 



4 





8 

1 


1 

Ariy/nia. ... 



24 

10 


4 

Utah. . 

■ailiH 


88 


6 

1 

Nevada . . . . . 



— 




Padfle_ 

4 



428 

4 

82 

53 

Wafthington 

1 



40 

1 

10 

Oregon... 



1 

4 


6 

4 

CalUbmia . 

3 


6 

384 

3 

26 

39 









AImIta 



2 





Hawaii 




1 













1 New York City only. Anthrax: Colorado, 1 case. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended July 15, 1950—Continued 

[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 revision] 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


ANGLO-EGYPTIAN SUDAN 

Meningitis, meningococcal. The approximate number of cases of 
meningococcal meningitis during the outbreak wliich occurred in 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan January-May 1950, was 5,245. The highest 
mcidence was reported in Darfur Province, where 3,840 cases were 
recorded. Khartoum Province reported 554 cases, and Kordofan 
Province, 310. 

EGYPT 

Meningitis, meningococcal. During the epidemic of meningococcal 
meningitis which began in Egypt the latter part of 1949, the peak 
incidence (214 cases) was reported for the week ended March 18,1950. 
The total number of cases reported January 1-May 27 was 1,745. 
This was stated to be the first time meningococcal meningitis has been 
reported in epidemic proportions in Egypt since the years 1931-34. 
The reported incidence for those years was 871, 4,508, 1,603, and 
626 cases, respectively. 


CUBA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—4 Weeks Ended May 27, 1950 



Pinardel 

Bio 

Habana 


Santa 

Clara 

Gama- 

guey 



Disease 

Habana 

City 

Total 

Matanzas 

Orlente 

Total 

Cancer. 

5 


20 

8 

22 

4 

18 

77 

Chickenpox_ 

1 

2(5 

29 

2 

4 

15 

11 

62 

Diphtheria. 


9 

16 

3 


18 

Leprosy__ 

1 


4 

1 



6 

Malaria. .. 


1 

1 



1 

19 

21 

Measles -. 


4 

5 



7 

12 

24 

Poliomyelitis. 





1 


1 

Tuberculosis. 

1 


8 

8 

18 

15 

14 

04 

Typhoid fever. 

3 

4 

7 

5 

1 

7 

18 

41 

whooping cough,. 


6 



1 

6 











FINLAND 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—May 1950 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Diphtheria. 

46 

Scarlet fever_ 

849 

D^ntery... 

61 

Typhoid fever...-.. 

15 

Menin^tis, meningococcal. 

Paratyphoid fever. 

9 

72 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea____ 

524 


17 

Syphilis. 

32 

Poliomyelitis_ , _ _| 
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IVUDAGASCAR 


Reported Cases of Certain Diseases and Deaths—May 1950 


Disease 

Aliens 

Natives 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 




2 




■|||||■||■■ 

32 





2 

1 


12 


104 

1 

. - ! 



6 





3,181 

34 



1 

24 




2 

33,841 

136 


2 


31 





7 



1 


99 





3 

3 


4 

2 

616 

123 

PnllnmyAlitls __ __ _ 



1 


Puerperal infection_ 



3 





1 





3 



6 

3 

75 

17 


2 


9 ! 

2 


2 


269 

2 







REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The following reports include only items of unosoal incidenoe or of special interest and the occurrence of 
these diseases, excmt yellow favor, in localities which had not recently rep<»ted cases. All reports of yellow 
fever are publi^ea onnently. A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to 
date is i^lished in the Publxg Health Rbpoets for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

Burma. Cholera has been reported in Burma as follows: Week 
ended June 24, 1950, 36 cases, 18 deaths; week ended July 1, 45 cases, 
27 deaths. 

India. During the week ended July 1, 1950, 193 cases of cholera, 
with 69 deaths, were reported in Calcutta, and 15 cases (no deaths) 
in Delhi. One fatal case was reported in Lucknow during the week 
ended June 24. 

Pakistan. For the week ended July 1, 1950, 14 cases of cholera, 
with 8 deaths, were reported in Chittagong. 

Plague 

Belgian Congo. On July 4, 1950, one fatal case of plague was 
reported at Indjoukwa (a village north of Blukwa), Stanleyville 
Province. 

Chmi. On July 7, 1950, 10 fatal cases of plague were reported in 
Amoy, Fukien. Province. 


Smallpox 

Bdgkm, Congo. During the week ended July 1, 1950, 134 cases of 
smallpox were reported in Belgian Congo. 
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British East Africa. During the week ended May 20, 1950, 98 
cases of smallpox, with 21 deaths, were reported in Tanganyika 
Territory. 

India. For the week ended June 24, 1960, 88 cases of smallpox, 
with 86 deaths, were reported in Calcutta, and 55 cases, 10 deaths, in 
Madrid; for the week ended July 1,76 cases, 70 deaths were reported 
in Calcutta, and 54 cases, 11 deaths in Madrid. 

India (Portuguese). During the week ended June 17, 1950,16 cases 
of smallpox were reported in Portuguese India. 

Indonesia. During the week ended June 10,1950, 6 cases of small¬ 
pox were reported in Bandjermasin, Borneo, and for the week ended 
June 17, 11 cases were reported. For the week ended June 24, 194 
cases, with 58 deaths, were reported in Smabaya, Java. 

Bhodesia (Southern). During the month of May 1950, 55 cases of 
smallpox (10 deaths) were reported in Southern Rhodesia. 

Typhus Fever 

Belgian Congo. During the three weeks ended June 24, 1950, 24 
cases of typhus fever (murine type) were reported in Belgian Congo, 
11 of which were reported for the week ended June 10. 

Yellow Fever 

Cameroon (French). On July 6, 1950, one fatal suspected case of 
yellow fever was reported in Foumban Region, French Cameroon. 

Colombia. Dining the month of January 1950, two deaths from 
yellow fever were reported in Colombia as follows: One death at Rio 
de Oro, Los Angeles, Magdalena Department, and one death at 
Putumayo Commissary, Mocoa. 

Sierra Leone. During the period June 24-26, 1950, one fatal sus¬ 
pected case of yellow fever was reported in Koinadugu District. 


Plague Infection on the Island of Hawaii 

Under date of July 12, 1950, plague infection was reported proved 
on June 26, 1950, in a mass inoculation of 10 fleas, collected from rats 
trapped in District 9A, Paauhau, Hamakua District, Mand of Hawaii. 
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Study of Laboratory lalectioa 

The first comprehensive survey to be made in this country of the 
incidence of infection among laboratory and research workers is now 
being conducted with the assistance of a $3,200 grant from the Divi¬ 
sion of Research Grants and Fellowships of the National Institutes 
of Health, Public Health Service. 

Dr. S. E. S iilkin and Dr. E. M. Pike of Southwestern Medical 
College, University of Texas, who are conducting the survey, will send 
questionnaires to all governmental and private laboratories handling 
infectious agents Some 3,000 questionnaires, requesting information 
on munbers and types of infections which have occurred in individual 
laboratories in the past 20 years, have already been sent out; another 
12,000 win be sent in the next few months. 

The demands of modern medicine require increased numbers of 
laboratorv technicians tc handle potent disease-producing agents, 
both in diagnostic work and in research. As a result significant 
increases in laboratory infections have occurred, according to reports 
received by the Public Health Service. 

The purpose of the survey is to determine how serious the problem 
is. No one knows how many laboratory infections occur among 
scientists who are dealing with diseases such as tuberculosis, tularemia, 
epidemic typhus, encephalitis, and Q fever. A channel for reporting 
such infections has never been set up. 

The National Advisorj' Health Council, at its June 1950 meeting, 
unanimously recommended that such a survey "be made, after studying 
a request from a private laboratory for funds to set up safeguards for 
workers on a Public Health Service-financed project. The Coimcil 
felt that information on useful protective measures should be made 
available to all laboratories through a group study of the problem. 

Dr. SuUdn and Dr. Pike will present results of their survey to the 
American Public Health Association at its annual meeting in St. Louis, 
October 30 to November 3. APHA has arranged a special symposium 
on protective measures against laboratory-acquired infections and, in 
addition to the report of the survey, will hear discussions of laboratory 
infections in tuberculosis, brucellosis and tularemia, mycotic disease, 
viral and rickettsial diseases, and of general laboratory safeguards. 
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The Physiological Response to Dust From Mine 
Locomotive Traction Material 

By L\\\Ri!.NCi!i T. Fairhalij, Ph.D,**' Benjamin Hichman, M.D.f and \ernon B. 

Perone^ 

Silicosis as an occupational disease among locomotive operators in 
mines has been attributed to the traction material in common use. 
This traction material, which in many cases is ordinary sand, is 
systematically distributed on the rails in order to afford sufficient 
traction for the locomotive. The spinning and grinding action of the 
wheels necessarily produces dust which, in the confined space of 
entries or tunnels, may rise to high atmospheric concentrations. In 
the case of sand, the free silica content of the atmospheric dust may 
be far in excess of the maximum amount permissible in dusty trades. 

Various substances other than sand have been proposed for traction 
material (1). Some of these substances, however, are not sufficiently 
hard for the purpose, or have other physical characteristics, such as 
packing or the tendency to absorb moistm’e, which have limited their 
usefulness. Economic factors are obviously of importance also, as the 
tonnage of traction material required for ordinaiy operation is large. 
Among the substances which have been proposed or used are certain 
mine tailings and also various metallurgical slags. 

A number of such substances ^ having the requisite hardness and 
availability were selected and injected intraperitoneally into guinea 
pigs, according to the method of stiller and Sayers (j^, S, 4), to deter¬ 
mine from the character of the peritoneal reaction the likeliliood of their 
producing pneumoconiosis in man. AIiHer and Sayers described an 
absorptive, a proliferative, and an inert type of reaction. Dusts of the 
absorptive gi*oup produce peritoneal nodules on the anterior abdominal 
wall which progressively decrease in size as the interval between 
injection and examination increases, while dusts causing a proliferative 
type of reaction produce nodules which progressively increase in size. 

*Sci6utlst Director, aad Medical Te<^ologlst, respectively. Bureau of State Services. tSenior Surgeou, 
Laboratory of Pathology and Pharmacology, National Instltates of Health. 
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Fund, United Mine Workers of America, and to J. J. Forbes, Chief, Health and Safety Division, Bureau of 
Mines, United States Department of Interior, for making available certam of the materials used and for 
analytical and X-ray dlflraction study of these products. 
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The nodules produced by the inert group become flattened with 
irregular edges, but the amount of dust found in the peritoneal cavity 
1 year after injection is essentially the same as that noted in 7 days. 
There was some evidence that silica mixed with an inert dust causes a 
modified proliferative reaction ( 2 ), Miller and Sayers state that, 
with this biological method of classification, which in a number of 
instances has been correlated with clinical observations and industrial 
surveys, it is quite possible to determine the pneumoconiotic poten¬ 
tialities of a dust in a relatively short time, usually 60 days. According 
to these investigators, an absorptive reaction may indicate that the 
dust is relatively harmless, while a proliferative reaction, characteristic 
of pure silica (quartz), may be associated with definite ability to 
produce a nodular type of pulmonary fibrosis. Dusts causing inert 
reactions should be considered as potentially harmful, though not as 
dangerous as those causing a proliferative response. 

Experimental Technique 

In the present study, each of the selected minerals was ground very 
finely in a ball mill. The resulting powder completely passed through 
a standard 325-mesh sieve in all cases and had an average particle size 
under 11 microns. No attempt was made to separate the dust into 
fractions by air-elutriation, since the 325-mesh screened material has 
been found to be adequate for this type of study. One gram portions 
of the dust were weighed out into small bottles containing glass beads, 
sterilized by heating 1 hour at 160° C., and suspended in 10 ml. of 
added sterile physiological saline solution. Two ml. of the suspen¬ 
sion were injected intraperitoneally into each guinea pig. The hair 


Table 1 



Amount 

Average 

particle 

size 

Total 

ftT)iTnalft 

injected 

Percent gain in weight 

Material injected 

Injected 

intraperi- 

ton^y 

35 days 
after 
injection 

70 days 
after 
injection 

105 days 
after 
injection 

Calcite crystals... 

Oram 

0.2 

MicroTia 

6.9 

13 

87.0 

61 0 

80 0 

Quartz crystals... 

.2 

7.1 

13 

33.0 

86 0 


TTiinprftl_ 

.2 

6 3 

12 

2.0 

44 0 

81 0 

Sttiimfnnnn TniTTAra.1__ 

.2 

8 3 

12 

.7 

51.0 

45 0 

Lodestone ore.___ 

,2 

8 9 
7.8 

15 

16.0 


68.0 

Magnetite ore. 

.2 

13 

11.6 

616 

79.0 

HfiinAtltA OTft ^ . . _ _ 

.2 

7.6 

10.7 

12 

.6 

26.0 

45.0 

Slag No. 1 (B. M. No. 40-M7)_ 

.2 

12 

14.0 

98.6 

84.0 

Slag No. 2 M-No. 40-aM) _ 

.2 

10.0 

10.8 

8.9 

12 

.6 

19.0 

14.0 

Sl^ No. 8 (B. M. No. 4&-3fi7) 

.2 

12 


21.0 

23.0 

Slag No, 4 (B. M. No. 40-803 (3)) 

.2 

18 

21.0 

48.0 

33.0 

Slag No. fi (B. M. No. 49.183)_ 

.2 

9.0 

18 

26.0 

46.0 

60.0 

Slag No. 6 (B. M. No. 49.164)_ 

.2 


14 

.6 

22.0 

67.0 

Lyon Mountain ore tailings (B. M. No. 
40-810 (4)).__,_ 

.2 

8.1 

16 

22.0 

86.0 

85.0 

Trap roci (B. M. No. 808^^_ 

.2 

8.8 

12 

16.0 

.8 

16.0 

Obrtflkn__ 

.2 

8.7 

8.7 

10.9 

12 

16.0 

12.0 

37.0 

Vitreons stuba..... 

.2 

.2 

12 

12 

.6 

18.0 

Ooas) 

21.0 

18.0 

65.0 


51.0 
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was clipped over the abdomen, tincture of iodine applied, the injection 
made, and more tincture of iodine swabbed over the site of the in¬ 
jection. Twelve animals were used for each of the 18 test substances 
(table 1), and in those cases where early deaths occurred, the animals 
were replaced. Usually, three animals were killed for pathologic 
study at intervals of 35, 70, and 106 days. A few guinea pigs re¬ 
mained on test for a much longer period. 

DESCRIPTION OF THE DUSTS STUDIED 

Calciie. Selected, clear crystals of pure mineral calcite. Finely ground in a 
ball mill. Average particle size, 5.9 microns. Chemical analysis: acid insoluble 
material, 0.0 percent; silica, 0.0 percent. 

Quartz, Selected Brazilian quartz crystals of mineral specimen quality. Finely 
ground. Average size of particles, suspended in normal saline solution for intra- 
peritoneal injection. 7.1 microns. 

Vitreous Silica. Fragments of vitreous silica. Made at Albany, Oreg., Station, 
U. S. Bureau of Mines, from Ottawa silica sand. Average particle size of injected 
material, 8.7 microns. X-ray pattern negative, indicating absence of crystalline 
material. 

Silica Sand. Ottawa silica sand. Finely ground. Average size of suspended 
particles, 10.9 microns. 

Obsidian. Pure mineral obtained from the Smithsonian Institution. X-ray 
diffraction pattern negative in general, but contained a trace of crystalline material. 
Average particle size, 8.7 microns. 

Bituminous Coal. Pennsylvania mineral specimen. Average particle size, 8.3 
microns. 

Anthracite. Pennsylvania mineral specimen. Average particle size, 6.3 microns. 

Magnetite., variety lodestone. Selected masses of native mineral. Average 
particle size, 8.9 microns. 

Magnetite. Clifton Mines, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., mineral specimen. 
Average particle size, 7.8 microns. 

Hematite, variety kidney ore. Mineral specimen. Average particle size, 7.6 
microns. 

Iron Ore Tailings. Lyon Mountain. U. S. Bureau of Mines No. 49-310 (4). 
Albany, N. Y. Eleven percent free silica, quartz (hardness, 7). Small amount 
orthoclase, KAlSLOg (hardness, 6). Small amount of magnetite, Pe304 (hardness, 
7.4). Small amount unidentified crystalline material. Average particle size, 
8.1 microns. 

Trap Rock. U. S. Bureau of Mines No. 3088. Four percent free silica, 
alpha quartz. Large amount of feldspar, probably mostly labradorite, ;^NaAlSi308, 
7nCaAl2SijOft. Medium amount of pyroxene, probably hedenbergite, CaFe(Si03)2. 
Traces of magnetite, dolomite, and unidentified crystalline material. Average 
particle size, 8.8 microns. 

Slag No. 1. U. S. Bureau of Mines No. 49-397. Water-quenched granulated 
slag. One percent free silica, SiOa, alpha quartz. Small amount of melilite, 
Na 3 (Ca,Mg)ii(Al,Fe) 4 (Si 04 ) 9 . Trace of hematite, FeaOs. Trace of aluminum 
calcium oxide, AlaOs-SCaO. Trace of unidentified crystalline material. Average 
particle size, 10.7 microns. 

Slag No. U. S. Bureau of Mines No. 49-398. Air-cooled screenings. One 
percent free silica. Large amount of melilite. Small amount of pseudowolias- 
tonite, CaSiOs. Trace of aluminum calcium oxide. Trace of unidentified crystal¬ 
line material. Average particle size, 10.0 microns. 
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Slpg No. 3. U. S. Bureau of Mines No. 4&-367. Quenched blast-furnace slag. 
One percent free silica, Si02, alpha quartz. Possibly a trace of melilite, 
Na 2 (Ca,Mg)n(Al,Fe) 4 (Si 04 ) 9 . Trace of unidentified crystalline material. Average 
particle size, 10.8 microns. 

Slag No. 4- S. Bureau of Mines No. 49-303(3). Copper slag, Tennessee 
Copper Co., Ducktown, Tenn. Less than 1 percent free silica, quartz. Large 
amount of fayalite, Fe 2 Si 04 . Considerable amount of unidentified crystalline 
material. (Hardness of this material not available.) Average particle size, 8.9 
microns. 

Slag No. 5. U. S. Bureau of Mines No. 49-153 (West Virginia). Crushed 
slag, ferro-chrome process, used for traction material at Alloy Mine, Alloy, 
West Virginia (not commercially available). Eighteen percent free silica, Si02, 
alpha quartz. Large amount of forsterite, Mg 2 Si 04 . Large amount of spinel, 
MgAl 204 . Trace of unidentified crystalline material. Average particle size, 9.0 
microns. 

Slag No. 6. TJ. S. Bureau of Mines No. 49-154. Silico-manganese slag, Alloy, 
West Virginia. One percent free silica. Remainder—unidentified crystalline 
material. Hardness, 7.5. Average particle size, 10.4 microns. 



Figure 1. Peritioueal nodules in guinea pigs killed 35 days after injection of dust 
(X 10). A. Quartz. B. Slag No. 5. C. Lyon Moimtain ore tailings. D. Anthra¬ 
cite. E. Galcite. 
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Figure 2. Same nodules as in figure 1 (X 400). All except 2D photographed with 
polarized light. Anisotropic particles appear while. A. Quartz. B. Slag No. 5. 
C. Lyon Mountain ore tailings. D. Anthracite. E. Calcite. 


Gross Pathology 

Autopsies were made on all guinea pigs that died or wore killed for 
study. The gross findings were essentially similar to those described 
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Figure 3. Peritoneal nodules at 105 days after injection stained for reticulum by 
Wilder’s method (X 400). A. Quartz. B. Slag No. 6. C. Trap rock No. 3088 
D. Obsidian. (All except 3D photographed with polarized light.) 


by Miller and Sayers {Bj S, 4)- Nodules, varying in color with the 
material injected, were often foimd throughout the peritoneal cavity, 
but the site of the largest collection was generally m the peritoneum 
of the anterior abdominal wall, the most dependent portion of the 
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Figure 4. Quartz at 105 days. Note necrotic area in lower left portion of figure. 

The particles appear translucent and less prominent than in figure 2A because 

nonpolarized light was used. (Azure eosinate; X 667.) 

pentoneal cavity. The seventy of the reaction to the dust was 
graded grossly on the basis of the number, size, elevation, and degree 
of coalescence of the nodules noted on the peritoneal surface of the 
anterior abdominal wall. 

The most severe gross peritoneal nodular lesions were produced by 
silica sand, followed in decreasing order of severity by quartz, vitreous 
silica, trap rock No. 3088, obsidian, anthracite, slag No. 3, Lyon 
Mountain ore tailings, slag No. 1, slag No. 2, slag No. 5, slag No. 4, 
bituminous coal, lodestone, magnetite, hematite, and calcite. Because 
the severity of the lesions often varied considerably in animals given 
the same treatment, this order cannot be considered exact. Miller 
and Sayers {2, 5, 4) have classified the reaction caused by quartz as 
proliferative. Since the nodular lesions produced by silica sand and 
vitreous silica were similar in severity to those produced by quartz, 
they may be similarly classified with quartz as dusts producing a 
proliferative reaction. However, the reaction was somewhat atypical 
m that it was more severe in some animals killed at 35 days than in 
other animals, receiving the same dust (including quartz), killed at 
70 or 105 days after the injection. Using the criteria of Miller and 
Sayers, we considered calcite as causing an absorptive reaction and 
the other dusts as producing either an inert or a modified proliferative 
reaction. 

It must be emphasized that the classification of the reactions and 
the order of severity listed are tentative and based on gross findings 
only; they must be considered in conjunction with the character and 

August II, 1950 
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Figure 5. Silica sand at 105 days. Note sinulaiity of reaction (giant cetls and 
macrophages) to that of quartz shown in figures 2A and 3A. The particles are 
transparent and difficult to detect. (Azure eosinate; X 667.) 

severity of the tissue changes produced by each powdered mineral 
dust as described below. 

Microscopic Pathology 

The tissues were fixed in formaldehyde. ‘Whenever feasible, the 
histologic sections of the abdominal wall were made so as to include 
the central portion of the largest nodules. Routine paraflBn sections 
were studied after staining with azure eosinate and Masson’s trichrome 
stain, and after treatment with acidulated ferrocyanide for iron and 
frequently with silver impregnation methods for reticulum (5). In 
genei'al, there was no consistent striking difference between the lesions 
at 35 and 105 days after inoculation with the dust. Nearly all the 
nodules were completely organized and traversed by a network of 
slender vascularized fibrous septa. A few of the larger nodules, 
particularly at 35 days, presented in the central portion one or more 
laige masses of unorganized (not traversed by vascularized fibrous 
septa) dust particles often maiginated by or admixed with some 
necrotic fibrinocellular exudate. Such imoiganized dust aggregates 
were found occasionally even in nodules produced by relatively inert 
dusts, such as anthracite and bituminous coal. The fibrous septa 
were formed chiefly of mature coimective tissue cells with a few 
lymphoc 3 i;es and large mononuclear cells and a little collagen. 
CoUagen tended to be somewhat more abundant at 105 days than 
at 35 da 3 ^. 

There were several types of reaction. The nodules produced by 
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Figure 6. \itreoufa silica at 35 (laj-s. Note iibrosib on the right and macrophages 
and giant cells on the left. The peritoneal surface is shown above. (Azure eosinale; 
267.) 


anthracite, bituminous coal, lodestoue, and hematite showed little 
other than a network of fibrous septa, tho meshes of which were occu¬ 
pied by amorphous, dark masses and clumps of dust. Smaller dust 
masses occurred also in the cytoplasm of some of the septal cells. The 
dust in nodules evoked by lodestono gave the Prussian blue reaction 
for iron. 

Other dusts produced a more severe cellular reaction with an out¬ 
pouring of cells between the fibrous septa (interseptal spaces). There 
were variable numbers and proportions of Ijunphocytes, large mono¬ 
nuclear cells, macrophages, fibi’oblasts, and multinucleated foreign 
body giant cells. All of these as well as intennediary typos were often 
present, but usually one or two typos of cells predominated. The 
term “macrophage” is used here to denote a coll with a large round 
pale nucleus and relatively abundant cytoplasm often laden with 
dust particles, and “large mononuclear cell” is a term used for a 
somewhat smaller cell with a darker nucleus. Lymphocytes, mononu¬ 
clear ceUs, and fibroblasts tended to be most numerous in the outer 
portion of the nodules and along the septa. Giant cells tended to vary 
with the number of laige particles exceeding 10 microns in length. 
Reticuhun or intercellular fine collagenous fibers were infrequent 
except in the outer interseptal spaces of some nodules showing numer¬ 
ous macrophages. Many nodules had a thin fibrous layer, chiefly 
along the peritoneal siudace, but there was usually no marked fibrous 
encapsulation except in some nodules showing extensive central 
necrosis or suppuration. 
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Figure 7. Vitreous silica at 105 days. Note necrosis in left upper portion of figure. 

(Azure eosinate; X 667.) 

The most severe interseptal cellular reaction was induced by quartz. 
There was a predominance of macrophages and of lai^e multinucleated 
giant cells, many containing large particles. The bulk of the dust 
consisted of scattered, irregularly shaped, anisotropic particles ranging 
chiefly from 10 to 25 microns, with some smaller and laiger particles. 
Fibroblasts were numerous in some nodules, and intercellular coUagen 
and reticulum were scanty to abundant. Three of the nine animala 
presented nodules showing widespread necrosis of cells and intense 
eosinophilic degeneration of septal collagen. Silica sand evoked a 
somewhat similar reaction with a predominance of macrophages. 

The other dusts provoked an interseptal cellular reaction less than 
that of quartz but greater than that of the anthracite group mentioned 
above. In nodules induced by Lyon hloimtain ore tailings, the inter¬ 
septal spaces generally presented dense clusters of dust particles 
maiginated by and occasionally admixed with relatively few cells, 
chiefly small and large mononuclear cells. Obsidian and slag No. 4 
often showed a somewhat similar reaction. With magnetite, and 
slags Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5, the dust clusters were relatively fewer, 
smaller, and less compact; the interseptal cellular reaction was 
moderate to marked, with giant cells, macrophages, mononuclear 
cells and lymphocytes occurring in variable proportions. Mononuclear 
cells tended to predominate in nodules produced by magnetite and 
slag No. 5; and macrophages, in those by other slags. 

With trap rock, the particles were more dispersed in the interseptal 
spaces, and cellular reaction was moderate with a predominance of 
macrophages, many of which contained particles. A somewhat 
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Figure 8. Trap rock No. 3088 at 105 days. Note abundance of particles and ceUs 
in the interseptal spaces. The septal network is fairly distinct due to shrinkage 
of the cells entailed in the process of preparing parafiBn sections. (Azure eosinate; 
X 667.) 

similar reaction was induced by vitreous silica and occasionally by 
obsidian and other dusts. The fibrous septa of the nodules showed 
a variable amount of dust and cellular infiltration and were not clearly 
distinguishable in some nodules showing a marked interseptal 
cellular reaction. 

The severity of the reaction was graded by estimating the percent¬ 
age of dust by volume in the nodules. This was done by Chalkley’s 
method for the quantitative morphologic analysis of tissues (6). The 
percentage of dust often varied moderately in different nodules and in 
different animals and intervals after inoculation, but it generally fell 
within a certain range for a given dust, as shown in table 2. 

It is interesting to note that dusts such as anthracite, bituminous 
coal, and hematite, which are relatively harmless to man, produced 


Table 2 


(A) 

Mild reaction^ 

(B) 

Moderate reaction* 

Marked reaction* 

P) 

Severe reaction* 


Lyon Mountam ore tailmgs**. 

Magnetite.. __ ____ 

Slag No. 1. 

Slag No. 2_ 

Quartz. 

Silica sand. 

Obsidian__ _ 

Slag No. 3 . 

Lodestone . 

Slag No. 4** . 

Trap rock No 3088 . 

Slag No. 5 . 

Vitreous silica. 


*The reaction was classified as mild if more than 40 percent of the nodule was occupied by dust, moderate 
if the percentage was between 25 and 40, marked if between 10 and 24, and severe if imder 10 percent. 

**After this study was completed, it was found tliat Brown and Schrenk (i) had suggested as a health 
measure the use of substances of a similar composition as traction material. The recommendation was 
based on the low silica content of these matenafs as well as on practical expenence. 
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Figure 9. Obsidian al 105 da^s. JNole particle-laden macrophageb on the left and 
beginning bubperitoneal fibrosis on ihe righl. (A.zure eosinale, X 667.) 

in this study only a mild peritoneal reaction in guinea pigs, and that 
quartz, which can produce severe silicosis in man, produced a severe 
peritoneal reaction in guinea pigs. These findings suggest that the 
pulmonary reaction in man (like the peritoneal reaction in the guinea 
pigs) may he greater to dusts in groups B and C than dusts in group A, 
but less than to those in group D. The sample of magnetite, which 
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Figure 11. Slag No. 2 at 105 days. Note marked cellular reaction with lymphocytes, 
macrophages, and large multmucleated giant cells. (4zure eosinate; X 667.) 


produced a moderate peritoneal reaction, contained relatively many 
more doubly-refractile particles (free silica) than the sample of lode- 
stone (selected masses of magnetite), which produced only a mild 
reaction. Slag No. 6 is not included in the table because nodules 
satisfactory for gradiogs were found in only four animals; the average 
dust concentration was 23 percent. Calcite is not included because it 
produced an absorptive reaction. 

The microscopic appearance of the nodules produced by anthracite, 
bituminous coal, hematite, lodestone, and quartz have been described 
in some detail. Following are more detailed histologic descriptions 
of nodules produced by some of the other dusts. 

Calevte Crystals. Only one guinea pig, killed at 35 days, showed a 
definite peritoneal lesion. This consisted of two coalescent nodules, 
each about 1.5 mm. in width and 0.4 mm. thick. Lying chiefly m the 
outer portion of the nodules were some iron-positive pigment masses 
and a few scattered transpai'ent birefringent particles measuring 
5 to 25 mici'ons. One nodule showed slight, and the other extensive, 
central neciusis and peripheral fibrous encapsulation. Cellular 
reaction was marked with a predominance of large mononuclear cells 
and fibroblasts and occasional multmucleated giant cells. Inter¬ 
cellular collagen was moderately abundant. 

Lyon Mountain Ore Tailings. The peritoneal nodules showed a 
coarse network of slender fibrous septa and lai^e interseptal dusters 
of irregularly shaped transparent and light brown partides pre¬ 
dominantly from 2 to 10 microns in diameter. Many of the partides 
were doubly refractile, and some gave the Prussian blue reaction for 
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Figure 12. Slag No. 3 at 105 days. Peritoneal surface is on the right. (Azure 

eosinate; X 667.) 

iron. The clusters were marginated by and occasionally admixed 
with relatively few cells, chiefly mononuclear cells. There was little 
or no interseptal reticulum. 

Magnetite. The dust in the nodules was rather abundant, lying 
chiefly in the meshes of a network of vascular fibrous septa. There 
were many small, dark brown, amorphous masses and clumps givmg 
the Prussian blue reaction for iron and many scattered, transparent to 
ligh t brown, irregularly shaped particles, 2 to 75 microns long, some 
of which were doubly refractile and did not react hke u-on. Inter¬ 
septal cellular reaction was moderate; large mononuclear cells often 
predominated, but there were also numerous macrophages and miilti- 
nudeated giant cells. Interseptal collagen was scanty or absent. 

Obsidian. The dust in the nodules was moderately abundant and 
fairly homogeneous. It was composed chiefly of uregularly shaped, 
translucent or li^t brown, isotropic particles predominantly between 
2 and 10 microns in length. In most nodules, the particles lay chiefly 
in the mterseptal spaces in dense clusters marginated by and oc¬ 
casionally admixed with relatively few cells, chiefly small mononuclear 
cells. In one nodule from an animal kflled at 105 days, tlie particles 
were dispersed and often engulfed by macrophages. Reticulum was 
fairly abundant in the interseptal spaces. The nodules from several 
other animals showed a similar macrophage reaction in their peripheral 
portions. 

Silica sand. The peritoneal nodules contained a relatively small 
amount of dust consisting chiefly of scattered, irregularly shaped, 
transparent and light brown, anisotropic particles ranging principally 
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Figiuc li. Slag No. 5 at 105 days. Peritoneal surface is below. (Azure eobuiaic; 

X 667.) 


between 10 and 100 nucinns m maximum diameter. Clusters were 
uncommon. Cellular reaction was severe with a predominance of 
macrophages and fewer largo midtinucleated giant cells, some of which 
contained particles. One nodule showed a small area of oxyphilic 
neciosis. Inlereellular reticulum and collagen were moderately 
abundant. 

Silica, oitreovs. The nodules showed a moderate abundance of 
dust composed chiefly of irregularly shaped, translucent, isoti’opic 
particles predominantly from 2 to 15 microns in diameter. Some 
nodides had a distinct network of vascular, fibrous septa, m the 
meshes of which were large clusters of particles admixed with re¬ 
latively f('W cells. In one such nodule from an animal killed at 105 
days, the librouh septa showed marked thickening with extensive 
hyaliuization and oxyphilic degeneration. In most nodides, the net¬ 
work of fibrous septa was h'ss distinct, and the dust was disposed in 
Uie intei’septal meshes as small clumps or individual particles ad¬ 
mixed with and often engulfed by numerous cells, chiefly macro¬ 
phage. Intercellular collagen or reticulum was scanty except near 
the periphoiy of the nodules, where the macrophages often seemed 
to grade into fibroblasts and connective tissue cells. 

Sla^iy Non. 1, and S. The peritoneal nodules produced by slags 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3 were essentially similar histologically, though the 
composition of the dust differed somewhat. The dust was moderately 
abundant and consisted cluofiy of irregularly shaped, translucent 
particles, predominantly from 5 to 50 microns which occurred singly 
and in small cliunps. There were also some brown and black particles 
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Figure 14. Ljon IVlountaiii ore tailiags at 105 days. TLlie interseptal spaces con Lain 
large compact masses of particles with relatively few cells, their nudei appearing 
black. (Azure eosinate; X 667.) 

and amorplious masses. Only a few particles were doubly refractile 
or gave the Prussian blue reaction for iron. There was a moderate 
to marked interseptal cellular reaction with a predominance of 
macrophages, many of which contained dust particles. There were 
also a moderate number of lymphoid cells and multinucloated foreign 
body giant cells. Intercellular reticulum appeai’ed in moderate 
amount in some nodules and scanty in others. Several nodules con¬ 
tained unorganized large dust masses. 

Slag No. 4- The nodules contained moderately abundant dust 
consisting chiefly of interseptal clusters of fine, brown particles giving 
the Prussian blue reaction for iron. There wore also occasional iso¬ 
tropic and anisotropic larger particles (5 to 26 microns) of variable 
size, shape, and color. There was little or no intoi'soptal cellular 
reaction except in several nodules showing some large mononuclear 
cells and macrophages in occasional interseptal spaces, chiefly periph¬ 
erally. Reticulum was scanty or absent. 

Slag No. 5. The nodules were traversed by an irregular notwoi'k of 
slender, vascular, fibrous septa. There was a moderate amount of 
dust lying chiefly in the interseptal spaces. The particles appeared 
transparent, brown, or occasionally black. Many were doubly 
refractile, and some gave the Prussian blue reaction for iron. Coarse 
particles (5 to 25 microns) predominated, but there were also many 
fine particles often loosely arrai^ed in small clusters. Many particles 
were intracellular. Interseptal celliilar reaction was marked with a 
predominance of multinudeated giant cells and laige mononuclear 
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Figure 15. Slag No. 1 al JOS days. Nolc scant cellular reaction and similarity 
to anlliracite (lig. 2D). (Azure cosinate; X 667.) 


cells grading into macrophages. IiitciM'ptal reticulum was scanty 
to moderate in amount. 

Slag No. 6. The periton(‘al nodules showed a moderate to marked 
cellular reaction with a predominance of macrophages. Particles 
wore generally light biwn or translucent, often anisotropic, and varied 
markedly in si e and shap(', but particles over 10 microns predom¬ 
inated. Large clustera were um-oramon. Inteinc'ptal reticulum was 
scanty or absent. 

Trap Rock No. 308S. 'The dust in the peritoneal nodule's was 
moderately abundant. 'Phe dust particles varied mai’kodly in si/c 
aird shape*. Many were eloubly refmetile, and some gave the Prussian 
blue reaction for iron. Most of the particles were translucent, hut 
some wi're brown or black. '^Phey occurred singly and in small 
clumps. lnl<>tse|)tal cellular reaction was marki'd with a predom¬ 
inance of inacroiihages, many of which contained dust particles. 
There we'n* also many lymphoid cells and a fi'W multi nucleated giant 
colls. Eeticulum was variable in amount. There was often some 
fibroblast proliferation, particularly along the periphery, with the 
foimation of a capsule. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The use of sand as traction material for mine locomotives has been 
considered a potential lu'alth harard. The purpose of this study was 
to determine the relative safety of possible substitute materials. 
Guinea pigs wen* inj(*ct(*d intraperitoneally, accordiTig to the m(*thod 
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of ^Miller and Sayers, with suspensions of the various powdered ma¬ 
terials or dusts. The dusts caused a cellular reaction with the forma¬ 
tion of peritoneal nodules. An attempt was made to grade the severity 
of the reaction objectively by estimating the percentage of dust by 
voliune in the nodules, using Chalkley’s method for the quantitative 
morphologic analysis of tissues. The severity of the reaction was 
considered to vary inversely with the percent of dust in the nodules. 

With this method of grading, it was found that quartz and silica 
sand produced a severe cellular reaction. A marked cellular reaction 
was induced by vitreous silica and slags Nos. 1, 2, 3, and 5. A mod¬ 
erate cellular reaction was induced by Lyon Mountain ore tailings, 
magnetite, obsidian, slag No. 4, and traprock No. 3088. A mild 
cellular reaction was evoked by anthracite, bituminous coal, hematite, 
and lodestone. 

Miller and Sayei*s have noted, at least in some instances, a corre¬ 
lation between the severity of the peritoneal reaction in guinea pigs 
and the pulmonary response in man. In this study, it was noted 
that anthracite, bituminous coal, and hematite, which are relatively 
harmless to man, produced only a mild peritoneal reaction in guinea 
pigs, and that quartz, which can produce severe silicosis in man, 
produced a severe peritoneal reaction in guinea pigs. These findings 
suggest that the materials which produced a mild or moderate peri¬ 
toneal reaction in guinea pigs are likely to be less harmful to man 
than those, such as quartz and silica sand, which produced a marked 
or severe peritoneal reaction. Among the materials which fulfilled 
this condition were iron ore tailings coiTesponding to the composition 
indicated, slag No. 4, U. S. Bureau of Mines No. 49-303(3), and trap- 
rock conforming to the tjnpe described. These materials also appear 
to have the requisite hardness, commercial availability, and other 
properties suitable for use as traction material. 
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1080 (Sodium Fluoroacelale) Poisoning of Rais 

on Ships 

By John 11. irironEs, Ph. D. 

Poison compound 1080 (sodium nuoroacctato) is in its fifth year of 
use by tho Public Health Service for shipboard rat control. Follow¬ 
ing the successful initial use of this poison on ships by tho Division of 
Foreign Quarantine, the program was expanded. Ten-eighty poison¬ 
ing has replaced tho standard hydrocyanic acid gas fumigation on 
approximately one-half of tho ships on which rat control measTires are 
requii'cd. 

This report gives results obtained by shipboard use of 1080 at 
quarantine stations during a period of nearly 4 years. 

Ten-eighty, unfortunately, is highly toxic to man as well as other 
animals; it should be used only by carefully trained persons under 
conditions which olfer a minimum of hazard, thbre is no known 

.VNTIDOTE FOR 1080 rOlHONINO. 

General instraclions and information on the value and hazards of 
tho use of 1080 are pi’esenled in a National Research Council brochure 
(2), which should be a(udi<'d carefully l)y persons interested in using 
1080. This writer’s earlier report on the poison gave details for handl¬ 
ing it and iirecautions to bo observed in its use, particularly on ship¬ 
board (1). 


IVocedurcs 

Using 1080 on Ships 

For the control of ruts on ships the usual method of using 1080 is 
to place it in water. The recoinniendi'd concentration is one-half 
ounce or 14 grams of tlu' poison dissolved in one gallon of water. 
Solid bails are sometimes used. 

Water containing 1080 is nnulily accepted l)y rats, but some effort 
was made to enhaiwe it by adding attractauts. Vanilla extract and 
anise oil were us(‘d in tho iioison solution on a number of ships, but 
without conclusive results. It is doubtful that attractants used in 
conjimction with 1080 would be of any significant value in shipboard 
rat control. 

A warning color, produced by adding nigrosino black dye to 1080, 
has boon recommended as an added precaution (S). 


•Sciontisl, RiitoinoloKy Hiuucli, Olvlslott of Forolgii QuaiauUiit*, Pu)>lic Sorvieo. 
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A paper container, shown in figure 1, designed specifically for 
1080-poisoning operations (S), has lai^ely replaced the type of con¬ 
tainer used earlier in the program and shown in figure 2. This new 
squat-type container, with a capacity of threo-foui‘ths fluid ounce, is 
practically tip-proof; it is colored hght brown, and it is appropriately 
labeled. 

Occasionally, pint-size chicken watering fountains have been used 
in mnlring large quantities of 1080 solution avadablo for rats. 

Fl&t Control 

An important reason for destroying rats on ships is obviously to 
eliminate their flea pai’asites, some of which ai-e responsible for trans¬ 
mission of the plague oiganism to man. A measure of flea control 
is achieved indirectly by destruction of rat hosts. However, since 
1080 poisoning does not directly accomplish flea control, an insecti¬ 
cide was employed m conjunction with the rat poisoning program. 
This was done with the hope that many of the fleas which might be 
present on dead or dying rats, or which might escape from them, would 
be killed. A thin layer of 10 percent DDT (dichloro-diphenyl-tri- 
chloroethane) dust was sprinkled around each 1080 station for a 
distance of about 2 feet as shown in figure 2; it was also applied along 
rat runways and around suspected harborages. 

Later, laboratory studies were conducted to determine the effective¬ 
ness of DDT in flea control when employed in this manner on ships. 
This work (4), which was preliminary, showed a high rate of flea con¬ 
trol when infested rats walked through a 24-inch-long box with a 
2H- by 3-inch passageway in which folds of cheesecloth impregnated 
with 10 percent DDT dust were fastened at the top, the floor being 
covered with DDT dust. In other tests, when infested rats were 
required only to walk in 10 percent DDT dust for a brief period, the 
flea mortality was much lower. 

The laboratory results wore not conclusive, but suggest that if flea 
control is desired a rat must bo more thorougldy subjected to DDT 
than it is when it walks only through a thin layer of the insecticide. 

In effectiveness, the flea-control method employed on ships would 
seem to approach the more effective of the two laboratory methods 
reported. Many rats poisoned by 1080 on ships wore found dead 
within the area of DDT near poison cups (fig. 2). Fleas escaping 
from these rats would undoubtedly come in contact with the DDT. 
Rats that did not die in the DDT-treated area sometimes spent several 
minutes in the insecticide while consuming poisoned water, or made 
several trips through the iirsecticide while traveling to and from the 
poison stations, thus increasing the probability of exposure of the 
fleas to the DDT. 
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Figure L. Teu-eighly poison station and plastic bottle used to pour 1080 solution. 
White powder is iO percent DDT. 

The rats shown ia figure 2 wore photographed as found on a ship 
by quarantine inapeelors approximately 19 houi*s following distribu¬ 
tion of 1080. 



Figure 2. Hals killeii by J080 in ship’s hold. While powder is 10 percent DDT 
(photograph hy IT. S. Army). 
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Results 


Since the inception of the 1080-poisoning program in 1945, this 
poison has been used on 379 ships at eight quarantine stations, located 
at Baltimore, Boston, Los Angelos, hlobile. New Orleans, New York, 
San Francisco, and Seattle. These stations presently conduct approx¬ 
imately 75 percent of all PubUc Health Service shipboard rat-control 
activities, including 1080 poisonings and HCN (hydrocyanic acid 
gas) fumigations. The ntimber of ships recorded includes 96 reported 
in 1947 (1) and 283 on which 1080 has boon used since that time. 
Table 1 gives detailed data showing results during the two phases of 


Table 1. Comparison of 1080 data 


Period 


Dispensers 

Solution 

Number of rats 

Percent of 
ostimale 
killed 

Number 
of ships 

Oups 

Foun¬ 

tains 

1080 1 
(ounces) 

Esti¬ 

mated 

KiUed 

1946-471. 

Average per ship__ 

96 

7,893 

82.2 

21,633 

76.4 

29.526 

77.9 

132 

1.37 

66 

0.23 

198 

0.62 

7,610 
78 3 
18,334 
64.8 
25,860 
68.2 

1,475 
15.36 
3,550 
12.54 
5,025 
13 3 

1,262 

13.1 

3,259 

11.6 

4,521 

11.9 

85.5 

93."8 

1947-49». 

Average per ^ip_ 

283 

1946-49 *. 

Average per ship...... 

379 

89.9 





1 For Boston, New Orleans, New York, and Seattle. 

* For Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, Mobile, New Orleans, New York, Son Francisco, and Seat lie. 


the work and for the over-all study. The efficiency, or ratio of rats 
killed by 1080 to the rats estimated to be aboard, was 91.8 percent for 
the last 283 ships, a slight increase over the efficiency for the first 96 
ships. The efficiency for all 379 ships reported for the entire period 
1946-49 at the eight stations was 89.9 percent, which is also favorable. 

During the program a large number of rats (4,521) were killed by 
1080 on ships and found by quarantine inspectora; this represents an 
average of 11.9 per ship. There was also evidence of many additional 
dead rats that were not found. 

In the distribution of 1080 solution, the average, number of paper 
cups used per ship was 77.9; the average amount of poison solution 
used per ship was 68.2 ounces. All remaining poison solution was 
collected and disposed of at the end of the exposure period for a ship. 
The poisoned water was not ordinarily reused, since the concentration 
would be increased as a result of evaporation of water. An increase 
in concentration of the solution would probably make it loss desirable 
as a rodenticide and would present a greater hazard to aniTnak other 
than rats. 

Dead rats were destroyed by mcineration after being identified and 
studied. Compound 1080 decomposes at approximately 200® C. or 
392® F. (S), losiog its poisonous quality. 
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Table 2. lOSO-poisoned rats found dead per ship ’ 


0 . 

1-10 

11-20 -- 
21-G6.-- 
36-75..- 
76-106.- 
435. 


Total. 


Number of rats killed per ship 

Number of 
ships 

Percent of all 
ships on which 
rats were found 


42 

221 

55 

36 

20 

4 

1 



58.3 

14.5 

9.5 

5.3 

1.1 

0.3 

. 




1. _ . 

379 





1 At Baltimore, Boston, Los Angeles, Mobile, Now Orleans, New York, San Francisco, and Seattle. 


The number of rats found dead from 1080 poisoning ranged from 0 
to 436 per ship (table 2). One to 10 dead rats per ship were found on 
221 (58.3 percent) of the 379 sliips reported; 11 to 20 were found on 
55 (14.5 percent) of the ships; 21 to 36, on 36 (9.5 percent); and 36 to 
75, on 20 (5.3 pensent). Four ships had 76 to 106 dead rats each. 
One sliip that had been hauling cattle and horses aboard had the 
exceedingly large number of 435 rats dead from 1080 poisoning. 

Table 2 also shows that no rats were found on 42 (11.1 percent) of 
the 379 ships reported. There was evidence of comparatively few 
rats on many of these sliips prior to using the poison; hence, the 
significance of this seeming inolficiency of 1080 on the 42 ships is not 


Table 3. Deratization aciivities W individual compartments of 197 ships ^ 


Oompartmoiit 


Holds No.: 

1 . 

2 . 

3 . 

4 . 

6 . 

6 . 

ShoUor dock spiuic . . 

Bmikor space. 

Engine room, shaft alley 
Poropoak and stortTOoru.. 
Afterpeak and storeroom .. 
Other storerooms... 
Lifeboats and boat docks 
Ohait and wlroloss room . 

Galley and bakery. 

Pantry. 

Saloon. 

Mossrooms. 

Quarters. 

Toilets. 

Lookers. 

Workshops. 

Miscellaneous spaces . .. 

AU. 


Number of times 

Peiwnt of 
estimated 
times rats 
found 

Number of rats 

Percent 

ofestl- 

Kuts 

estimated 

Hats 

fouud 

Esti¬ 

mated 

Killed 

mated 

number 

killed 

02 

07 

72.8 

314 

234 

74.6 

Ot 

07 

73.0 

297 

283 

95.3 

00 

74 

82.2 

350 

339 

96.0 

81 

55 

67.9 

285 

285 

100.0 

7:t 

41 

m2 

219 

148 

67.6 

4 

2 

50.0 


4 

*(1,293) 

76 

44.4 

l7 

15 

88.2 

84.4 

2 

2 

100.0 

12 

9 

76.0 


1 

m3 

5 

2 

40.0 

20 

7 

3 

24.1 

08 

25 

36.8 

9 

33.3 

10 

4 

25.0 

20 

17 

05.4 

56 

51 

91.1 

48 

33 

08.8 

113 

84 

74.3 

2 

1 

50.0 

4 

1 

25.0 

10 

13 

81.3 

41 

25 

61.0 

0 

2 

3 : 1.3 

21 

4 

19.0 

1 

0 

0.0 

1 

0 

0.0 

6 

5 

100.0 

7 

6 

86.7 

19 

12 

63.2 

44 

21 

47.7 

4 

1 

25.0 

6 

2 

33.3 

2 

2 

100.0 

2 

2 

100.0 

2 

3 

100.0 

2 

2 

100.0 

14 

10 

71.4 

28 

20 

92.9 

636 

432 

67.9 

1,990 1 

1,633 1 

82.1 


• At Baltimore, Boston, Mobile, N(*w Orleans, New York, San Francisco, and Seattle. 

* Total for holds. 
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gi eat. Actually, not more than 5 rats vrere estimated on each of 25 
ships, and not more than 2 rats were estimated on each of 19 of these. 

Relative Distribution of Rats on Ships 

The relative disliibution or occurrence of rats on ships is indicated 
in table 3, -which considers estimates and actual findings in individual 
compartments and in groups of compartments or areas on 197 ships. 
These estimates and findings of dead rats, made by well-trained 
inspectors, are reasonably accurate for many ships, but are sometimes 
very difficult or impossible to make, depending primarily on the natui-e 
and quantity of cargo present. 

The presence of rats in 636 aggregate compartments and areas on 
the 197 ships was suggested by quarantine inspectors. Rats killed 
by 1080 were found in 432, or 67.9 percent, of the times they were 
thought to be present. The greatest number of dead I’ats, 1,293, or 
79.2 percent of the total rats killed by 1080, was foimd in the ships’ 
holds. This should not be considered unusual in view of the extensive 
area involved and the various types of cargo, including food products, 
stored in these spaces. The percent of estimated rats killed by 1080 
in all compartments on the 197 ships was 82.1. 

Inspection of Ships for Poisoned Rats 

Inspection of ships for dead rats folio-wing distribution of 1080 
is made usually after an overnight shipboai-d exposm-e of the poison. 
Ordinarily the exposm-e period is approximately 18 hours, but it is 
sometimes much longer. Inspections for dead rats are made daily 
while 1080 is present on ships, and they are often continued following 
its removal. The number of mspections is detennined by tho degree 
of infestation, nature and quantity of cargo, and duration of tho 
ship's stay in port. Most often only one or two inspections per ship 
are made for the pm-pose of finding dead rats, but as many as nine 
have been made on a ship during its unloading. 

Table 4 gives inspectional data for 376 of the ships included in lh(‘ 
total study. As may be seen, first inspections wore by far the most 
important. Of 4,394 dead rats found, 68.8 percent were accounted 
for during first inspections; 18.3 percent of the dead rats wore found 
during second inspections, and only 13.0 percent were found during 
the remaining inspections. 

The average length of time from placement of 1080 on the ships till 
the end of the respective inspection periods ranged from 22.3 hours 
for the first inspections to 165.9 hours, or almost 7 days, for the sixth 
and other inspections included therewith; this represents an average 
of 53.9 hours per ship. 
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Table 4. Inspections made and lat moTtalUy for 376 ships 





Inspections 











All sfationb * 









Fust 

bccond 

Thiid 

Fom th 

Eitlh 

Sl\tll2 

All 

Number of inspections made 

17(» 

227 

127 

6I> 

20 

22 

847 

Aveiago duiatioii ol stuih 








(Ins ) ‘ 

22 1 

55 1 

SO 5 

121 2 

110 4 

165 0 

61 0 

Total dead rats found 

.1,021 

801 

271 

175 

SI 

.18 

4,194 

Aveiage luimboi ol i its louiid 

S 0 

1 5 

2 1 

2 7 

2 0 

1 7 

5 2 

Pei cent ol all i its tound 

()S S 

IS 1 

(> 2 

1 0 

1 0 

<) 


Pei coni ol totil insiicctions 

14 4 

2(» S 

15 0 

7 8 

1 4 

2 b 



- 


— 


- - 

- - 

_ 


1 At Baltimoie, Boston, Los AnRolos, Mobile, New Oihuns, Now Yoik, San riiiuisco, ind 

2 Foul lecoidb loi insijoctions 7, 8, and <) included. 

3 From bORinniiift ol 1080 exposuio to end of mspoclion iieiiod 


Spmps and Sex of Hals Found 

The kind and s(>x of rats found were noted for 3,924 (86.8 peicent) 
of the 4,521 rata killed by 1080 at the eight stations named in table 5. 
Three species recovered from ships were: the black rat, liattTis ratiutt 
rattus (Linnaeus); the Alexander, gray, or i-oof rat, liaitus ratlus 
alexandrinus (Goolfroy); and the Noiway, brown, or sower rat, 
Rattus noroegieus (Borkenhout). The blade rat was reported most 
often, comprising 47.7 percent of tlm rats found; the Alexander rat 
was second in alnmdanee with 30.9 percent, and the Norway rat was 
last with 21.4 percent. There were more females than males reported 
for each species. 

Although the number of dead rats differed with species and with 
sex, there was no apparent difTerenee in the susceptibility to 1080 
poisoning. The time required to produce death from poisoning was 
reported to have varied from loss than 30 minutes for some rats to 
several houm for others, lu’csumably depending largely on the quantity 
of poison consumed. 


‘'liable 5. Species and si*si of rats hilled Iry lOSO 


Station 


(Bli(kiit) 

liattUH 

tatan 


(Alovuidu ml) 
lautu^ rattin 
(Umuidniint 


(Noiway mt) 
Itatfin norptffitm 


Main 


Fein tit* 


Mali' 


Foil! 


Male 


lumiaU* 


Baltimoio 
Boston 
Los Angeles 
Mobile - 
New Ol leans 
New Yoik _ 
FiancistH) 
Seattle . - _ 


1 

01 

() 

0 

101 

107 

5 

210 


0 

100 

0 

0 

KKI 

402 

I 

201 


Total. 

Percent of all <h‘tlami¬ 
nations 


8Utt 


urn 


1,H72 
17 7 


0 

KiH 

0 

2 

m 

10 

I 

128 


0 

220 

0 

H 

2U.1 

47 

2 

LI*) 


Wl 


\/ 


712 


1,211 

10 0 


1 

11 

(> 

71 

0 

m 

0 

22 


1 

fill 

1 

74 

1 

271 

U 

15 


111 


425 


\/ 


SN 


All b{X‘ci(‘b 


Male 


f> 

82 

258 

70b 

b 

580 


Keni lit 


504 

773 

3 

154 


1,724 I 2.200 

\/ 

3,924 


11 9 


•Hi 1 


'rotdl 

mma- 

tioiis 

made 


8 

664 

7 

171 

852 

1,479 

9 

734 
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Summary 

Poison compound 1080 (sodium fluoroacetate) has been used suc¬ 
cessfully on ships as a rat control measure for more than 4 years. 

To fleas, DDT dust is employed as a supplement to the 1080 
poisoning procedure. 

As many as 435 rats were found dead from 1080 poisoning on one 
ship. However, on most ships not more than 10 dead rats were 
found, and on 42 none. Very few rats were estimated for the 42 
ships. Rats were found most often and in the greatest numbers in 
the ships’ holds. 

Usually one or two daily inspections are made for dead rats on 
ships following an approximate 18-hour exposure of the poison. 

Three species of rats foimd on ships were: the black rat, Rattus r, 
rattus; the Alexander rat, Rattus r, alexandrinus; and the Norway rat, 
Rattus norvegicus. The black rat was found most often. Female 
rats were predominant in all species found. 
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WHO Publishes New Boundaries for 
Yellow Fever Danger Zones 

A revised deliiieation of tho two zones of prevalence of the yellow 
fever virus in tlie tropical belts of the Americas and of Africa was 
published in the World Health Organization’s Weekly Epidemiological 
Kecord Juno 28, 1950. 

The delineation, a revision of that made by UNRKA in 1945-46, 
was drawn up by a WHO panel of experts last December, and finally 
aecepted by all WHO Member States attending the Third World 
Health Assembly in May. According to international sanitary 
agreements, coirntrios are required to take special quarantine measures 
(inoculation, disinfection, etc.) against persons and transports coming 
from or going to the zones concerned. 

Tho endemic yellow fever area in Africa is limited in the north by a 
line from the mouth of the Senegal River in French West Africa to 
Eritrea (excluding the port of Massawa) and extends southward to 
the 18th degree of latitude enclosing part of Angola in the west, the 
major pai’t of tho Belgian Congo, and aU of Kenya in the east. Dji- 
buti and tho rest of French Somaliland were excluded from the en¬ 
demic area by the December 1949 revision, while parts of Bechuana- 
land and all of Nyasaland wore added to it. Modifications result 
partly from surveys on the occurrence of the disease, and partly 
from the results of sivAi-aegypti measures in urban communities. 

In America tho endemic zone comprises Venezuela, Colombia, the 
British, Dutch and French Guianas, and parts of Brazil, Peru, 
Bolivia and Ecuador, but excludes certain northern ports. In 
December, tho exports also decided to exclude the port of Manaos, 
Bmzil, which was reported free of Aedes aegyptH. 

Further revision will take place as tho situation warrants. In 
Africa plans are being made for a further study of tho occurrence of 
yellow fever, particularly around tho southern border of the endemic 
zone. In Brazil, favorable reports of the Aedes aegypti eradication 
program with DDT indicate that the mosquito will have been wiped 
out of tho coimtry before tho end of the present year. It has already 
disappeared completely from all ports and cities and is found only in 
a small rural area in the northeastern part. 
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—ANNOUN4’E]WENTS— 


Seminar on Plumbing Probiems 

The Uiiivoi-sity of Michigan School of Public Health will give its 
second in-service, noncredit training course in plumbing problems 
September 15 and 16 at Ann Arbor. 

Applications for em-ollmcnt in the course should be submitted to 
H. E. Miller of the School of Public Health, 109 South Observatory 
Street. The enrollment fee is $5.00. 

The course is designed especially for the benefit of plumbera, archi¬ 
tects, engineei's, and sanitarians, but any interested pci-sons will bo 
accepted. 

The first day will bo given to the theory and practice of hydraulic 
principles, to safety devices and safety precautions, and to protective 
equipment for tho watei' system. The second day, in addition to 
plumbing problems involved in tho disposal of wastes and to the funda¬ 
mentals governing septic tank design and installation, a national 
plumbing code will bo discussed and a movio based on tho code will 
be shown. 


f'oarse in Diseases of the Endoerines 

Michael Keese Hospital Postgraduate School oITcto a couiwe in 
Diseases of the Endocrines, Physiology and Diagnostic Methods. 
The class will meet from September 18 through vSeptemher 29, 1950, 
and will be under the direction of Dr. Rachmiel Levine, Director of 
the Department of Metabolic and Endocrine Eesearch. The course 
will consist of a balanced progi-am of lectures and case demonstra¬ 
tions. Tuition is $100. For further information and a detailed 
schedule, address: Dr. Samuel Soskin, Dean, Michael Reese Hospital 
Postgraduate School, 29th St. & Ellis Ave., Chicago 16, Illinois. 
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Incfdeiiee of Disease 


JSo health department. State or local, can ejjectively prevent or control disease uithout 
knowledge of when^ where, and under what conditions rases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports from Stales for Week Ended July 22, 1950 

Now oases of aouto poliomyelitis reported in the Nation for the 
cun-ent week numh<'red 827; an inerease over the 664 (‘ast's reported 
for the proeediug week. How(‘Ver, the number was lower than the 
1,440 cases reported for the corresponding period last year. The 
cumulative total (4,017) for the current “disease” year was below 
the corresponding total (5,408) for last year, the highest year on 
record. The “disease” year for acute poliomyelitis begins with the 
twelfth week of the calendar yem‘. 

For the cuiTcnt week, all geographic divisions except two showed 
increases over the preceding week. These increases ranged from 11 
(11 to 22) cases reported in the Moxintain States to 44 (117 to 161) 
cases in th(' South Atlantic States. Texas reported the largest num- 


Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 

{NuinbcrH after tliHeanco are International Lint numbors, 1918 reyuuon] 


Dibcase 

Total for 
week eiidod 

6-STar 

niodiau 

1015-40 

Soabon- 

allow 

Cumulative 
total sina‘ 
seasonal low 
week 

6->eai 

niodinii 

1044-46 

Cumulative 
total foi 
calendai 
year 

6-jear 

median 

July 

22, 

1060 

July 

2:1, 

1010 

week 

l‘)40-60 

1918-40 

thioiigh 

1918-40 

1050 

1040 

1945-49 

Anthrax (062). 

1 


(0 

(») 

(•) 

(0 

0) 

27 


(>» 

Diphtheria (065). 

Aouto infcctioub onccMih- 


100 

313 

271 h 

123 

184 

251 

3,251 

3,052 

6,648 

alltis (082). 

2;i 

10 

12 

(*) 

(0 

(0 

(0 

421 

290 

264 

Influenza (480-483). 

618 

366 

492 

301 h 

276,276 
200,082 

111,739 

634,264 

181,682 

574,620 

246, 746 

76,469 

138,124 

Measlos (086)^—,.. 

Momngococcal meningi¬ 

3,418 

2,M1 

2,911 

36th 

279,962 

581,871 

639,697 

tis (067.0). 

Pneumonia (490-493)- - . 
Acute poliomyelitis (080) 
Rooky Mountain spotted 

60 

662 

827 

49 

736 

1,440 

51 

37th 

% 

»{^363 

2,990 

(0 

6,408 

3,248 

82,460 

57,772 

2,146 
62.406 

2,276 

666 

3 4%17 

2,789 

3 6,161 

61323 

" 3,'^6 

fever (104). 

21 

32 

32 

(») 

(0 

0) 

(0 

236 

307 

260 

Scarlet fever (060). 

SmallpoT (Ofti) _ 

316 

238 

566 

1 

32d 

35th 

65,818 

43 

79,617 

49 

87,417 

195 

39,379 

23 

50,973 

39 

60,731 

141 

Tularemia (069). 

22 

27 

24 

(') 

(0 

(0 

(0 

568 

703 

692 

Typhoid and paraty¬ 
phoid fever (040,041) 
Whooping cough (056)-— 

100 

112 

109 

nth 

1,186 

1,199 

1,280 

1,696 
; 76,670 

1,687 
31,818 

1,763 

2,468 

1,660 

2,245 

39th 

98,106 

41,861 

84,652 

66,284 


* Not oomputod. * Arkansas: doductlon week ended July 15, 1 case. * New Mexico: deductions 
weeks ended May 27, Juno 3 and 24,1 (*asooacL North Carolina: woekondedJuly 15, lease. ^Including 
cases reported as salmonellosis. 
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ber of cases (111); Virginia, the second highest (76); and Now York, 
the third (64). 

The total number of cases of influenza reported for the cui-ront 
week was 518, compared ^vith 356 for the corresponding period last 
year. The cumulative total for the “disease” year (beginning with 
the 31st week, 1949) was 276,275 reported cases of influenza. The 
5-year median was 181,682. 

The number of cases of acute infectious cncephahtis reported for 
the week was 23, an increase from the 17 cases reported for the 
preceding week. For the con-esponding week last year 10 cases wei-e 
reported. The cumulative total for the cun-ent calendar year was 
421 which may be compared with the corresponding figure of 299 for 
1949 and 264 for the 5-year median. 

The total number of cases of whooping cough reported in the Nation 
for the current week was 2,468 compared with 2,363 cases last week. 
For the corresponding week last yeai', 1,650 cases were reported. 
The cumulative total for the “disease” year to date was 98,106 
compared with 41,851 cases reported for the coiresponding period 
last year and 84,652 cases, the 5-year median. The “disease” year 
for whooping cough begins with the 40th week of the calcndai- year. 

The total number of cases of diphtheria reported for the cruront 
week was 63, the bwest total for the corresponding week in the past 
5 years. The cumulative total for the current calciidar year is 3,251 
cases, the lowest total number reported for the corresponding period 
during the past 5 years. 

One case of anthrax was reported in Pennsylvania. One case of 
psittacosis was reported in Louisiana. No cases of smallpox were 
reported in the United States. 


Deaths During Week Ended duly 22, 1950 

Week ended Correspond- 


Data for 93 large cities of the United States: ingux>ek,1949 

Total deaths. 8, 116 8,184 

Median for 3 prior years__ 8, 086 .. 

Total deaths, first 29 weeks of year.. 272, 383 270, 704 

Deaths \inder 1 year of age___ 649 575 

Median for 3 prior years... 625 .. 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 29 weeks of year.. 17, 953 18, 602 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force...... 69, 683, 374 70, 320, 074 

Number of death claims. 11, 673 12,188 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate... 8. 7 9. 0 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 29 weeks of 
year, annual rate..... 9. 6 9. 4 
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Reoorted Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 
^ Ended July 22,1950 

[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1918 revision] 


Area 

Diph¬ 

theria 

(056) 

Encophsi- 
lltis, in¬ 
fectious 

(082) 

Influenza 

(480-483) 

Moa&Ics 

(085) 

Meningitis, 

menin¬ 

gococcal 

(067.0) 

Pneu¬ 

monia 

(490-493) 

Polio¬ 

myelitis 

(080) 

United States— 

63 

23 

518 

3.418 

50 

602 

827 

New England. 

% 

1 


384 

2 

22 

14 





4 


3 

1 





4 








7 



2 


1 

1 


255 



7 


1 



1 








63 

2 

19 

4 

iLriilHlA AUftnUn _ . - 

1 

6 


1,065 

6 

195 

93 

Now York. 

1 

3 

0) 

'514 

2 

104 

64 



3 


850 

1 

35 

12 

Pennsylvania. 




201 

3 

56 

17 

East North CJentral- 

9 

6 

9 

1,025 

8 

08 

US 

Ohio. 

3 

1 

1 

170 

1 

20 

30 





35 

1 

7 

10 

Illinois. 

2 

1 

1 

288 

2 

27 

45 

Michiican. 

3 

3 

1 

154 

1 

11 

18 

Wisconsin. 

1 

' 

0 

378 

3 

3 

10 

West North Central , 

4 

3 

1 

113 

6 

24 

91 

Minnesota. 

1 

- 


32 


10 

8 

Iowa. 


- - - . 

-- 

24 

1 


42 

Missouri. 


. . 

—- .... 

31 

1 

6 

7 

NoHh Dakota_* 


3 



1 

8 






2 



4 

Nebraska. 


- . - . . 


17 

1 

3 

n 

Kansas. 

3 

- 

1 

7 

2 

2 

19 

Bouth Atlantle. 

19 

. 

111 

183 

5 

01 

101 





10 




JL«ifTr<UMt« mmMrn - • 

Maryland. 

"l 


2 

18 

1 

12 

3 

District oI Columbia - 




5 


12 

8 

Virginia . - -- 



’ “ ' 77 

47 


19 

76 

West Virginia. 

.f> 

«« A « « 


58 

2 

1 

11 

North __ 

0 



10 ! 

1 


22 

Roiilb PnrollTift 



0 


! 

3 

22 

ni/ltwi \ Ut&v/Aiiacs HwtM 

Georgia. 

3 


2 

10 


7 

14 

Florida. 

1 


1 

13 

1 

7 

5 

East South Central,. 

7 

1 

5 

65 

8 

50 

105 

Kentucky. 

2 


1 

24 

1 

14 

40 

Tonncssj‘(‘ . — 

1 


1 

20 

5 


21 

Alabama 

1 

1 

2 

11 

2 

18 

16 

Mississippi 

3 


1 

4 


18 

2S 

West South Central . 

16 


350 

145 

11 

184 

163 

Arkansas 



IK 

n 

... 

0 

18 

Ijouislaiia 

3 



3 

2 

22 

21 

Oklaiioma 

3 


'lO 

5 

... 

4 

13 

Texas.. 

10 


322 

120 

0 

152 

111 

Mountain . 

4 

1 

39 

203 

1 

17 

22 

Montana . 



5 

0 

...... ... 

1 

1 




5 

70 




Wyoming. 

Oolonwlo , . . . 

. ^ 

J 

5 

2 


6 

7 

7 

Now Movico. 


- - — 

1 

0 


2 

7 

A rizonft 

2 


23 

15 

i 

6 


ilLi AAWiMIta « M M H» « W •• 

Utah.. 



35 


8 


NaviuIa 








Pacific. 

1 

0 

3 

285 

3 

41 

65 





16 


2 

8 

Oregon ” 

1 


2 

15 


4 

3 

Oalifomia. 



1 

254 

3 

35 




--- u- 



mmmm 

1—I 

■■■iii 





5 

iiiiiiiiiii 

fiiiiii li 

aaMM W1 



. 



IBH 

mmm 



* Now York Olty only. Anthrax; Poimsylvanlo, 1 oaso. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended July 22,1950—Continued 

[N'umberA under diseases ore International List numbers, 191^ revision] 


1 

Rocky 

Alouiitaiii 

Scarlet 



Typhoid 
and para- 

Whooping 


Area 

spottc<l 

fever 

Smallpox 

Tularemia 

typhoid 

cuugh 

Rabies in 

fever 



fever 


animals 


(104) 

(050) 

(084) 

(059) 

(040,041) 1 

(056) 


United States.-- 

21 

316 


22 

100 

2,468 

114 




41 



3 

266 


Maine. 

. 

.r 


. 


46 

3 

. 



2 




10 




33 



3 

112 






26 




T) 




03 


Tvnddlf) 

2 

56 



11 

294 

24 

New York. 

New Jersey.. 

1 

237 



3 

110 

23 





4 

i)4 


1 

12 



4 

81 

1 







East North Centred.. 

Ohio. 

1 

83 


1 

8 

502 

20 

6 


33 



3 

140 



5 



1 

29 

9 


1 

7 


1 

1 

111 


_ __ 


25 



1 

158 

4 

TF^lscousin - -_ 


J3 



2 

124 

1 

West North Central— 

TVTirmpsntA-- _ 

1 

14 


2 

2 

172 

12 

2 


1 


34 



3 



54 

12 


1 

1 



2 

37 



2 


1 


0 







2 


- -_ 


5 




4 


Kansas.., _ 


1 




32 


South Atlantic. 

11 

19 


2 

15 

354 

11 

Delaware......- 



2 

Maryland__ 

. 2 

2 



1 

29 


District of Columbia.. 





1 

5 


Virginia. 

.5 

4 


1 

3 

133 

.i 

West Vir^nia. 


2 



2 

51 


North Carolina... -.. 

4 

10 



4 

90 


South Carolina. 





4 

12 

3 

Georgia...-__ 






17 

7 

Florid......__ 


. 1 ’ 


... 


15 


East South Oentrid... 

2 

36 


1 

21 

124 

20 

Kentucky. 


15 



U 

24 

15 

Tennessee. 

1 

1» 



4 

(17 

5 

Alabama. 

1 

2 



5 

28 

3 

MissisalppL-. 


3 

__ . 

1 

1 

5 

3 

West South Centra. . 

1 

16 


14 

29 

393 

18 

Arkansas. 

2 


13 

5 

:i3 

1 

Louisiana. 





2 

4 


Oklahoma. 


4 



3 

22 

.1 

Texas. 


9 



J9 

334 

16 

Mountain. 

3 

6 


1 

1 

90 

1 

Montana... 






H 


Idaho. 

2 

.s' 




6 








1 



2 




20 

i 

New Mexico. 

Arizona. 

-. 

1 


. 

1 

.41* 


Utah. 




1 


14 


Nevada. 







Pacific.. 


46 


1 

10 

213 

64 

2 

Washington... __ 


2 




Oregon. 


1 


1 

1 

35 

114 


Calffomia. 


43 



9 

2 

Alaska. 


1 



IHB 



Hawaii. 












■Hi 

mmmi 

HB 

Bm 


1 Including cases reported as salmonellosis, 

* Including cases reported as streptococcal sore throat. 

Psittacosis: Louisiana, 1 case. 
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Commimtcable Disease Charts 

AU reporting Stales, November 1949 ihrougfi July 22, 1950 



The upper and lower broken lines represent the highest and lowest figures recorded 
for the corresponding weeks in the 5 preceding years. The solid line is a median 
figure for the 5 preceding years. All three lines have been smoothed by a 3-week 
moving average. The dots represent numbers of cases reported for the weeks 1949-50 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 


Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—JCeek Ended July I, 1950 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Ed¬ 

ward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

'RrnnAlInflffl _ _ 





2 

5 




1 

8 

Ohie^Anpnx 



15 

1 

65 

107 

10 

18 

70 

08 

402 





5 

2 



1 


8 

D 3 rsentery: 

^TDAnlA _ 






1 





1 

■RoDnifiTy 





4 

1 

2 



3 

10 

Enoephalitls, infecti¬ 
ous_ 








1 


1 

OermiiD mPfislAS 



11 


1 

408 


80 

117 

224 

031 

TtlflllATITfl. „ 



4 



0 

. r 



11 




3 


125 

501 

26 

16 

12 

110 

703 

Menixigitis, xnenii^o- 

oofioal _ _ _ ' 





3 

1 



4 

Mumps _ _ 



18 


48 

270 

10 

56 

101 

88 

501 

PnlfnmyAHtia _ _ _ 




4 



2 

6 

Sc5ir]At fAver 

4 


1 

1 

33 

18 

1 

7 

40 

4 

100 

Tuberculosis (all 
forms) 

13 


2 

27 

_ 

126 

38 

11 

17 


26 

260 

Typhoid and para- 

t^hoM fAVAT. 


12 

1 

2 


1 

3 

10 

Venere^ diseases: 

0-onorrh«yt __ 

B 


13 

6 

100 

53 

25 

26 

32 

57 

320 

flyphilia 

3 


12 

6 

40 

17 

8 

5 

3 

7 

110 

Other forms_ 


1 



1 

Whooping cough.._ 

2 


4 


57 

56 


3 

3 

54 

170 








CUBA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—4 Weeks Ended June 24, 1950 



Pinardel 

Rio 

Habana 


Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

«ucy 



Disease 

Habana 

City 

Total 

Matonzos 

Orionto 

Total 

Cannpr . 

7 


14 

|H 

10 

2 

21 

71 

OhlekenpoT-- _ _ 


15 

16 


1 

3 

2 


Diphtheria.. 


4 

6 

1 

1 

1 

0 

Leprnsy 

2 


2 



3 

1 

B 

Malaria _ 


4 

4 

mmmm 



7 

11 

Measles^ 




H 

1 


4 

7 

PdliomyAlitis 


2 

2 



1 

3 

Tuberaulosis-- 

5 

0 


8 

14 

21 

02 

Tvphold feiTAr 

3 

9 

16 

8 

3 

13 

3 

33 

71 

Whooping cough____ 




8 
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NORWAY 

Reported Cases oj Certain Diseases—April 1950 


Disease 


Diphtheria-. 

Erysipelas. 

Gastroenteritis.-. 

Hepatitis, infectious. 

Impetigo contagiosa. 

Influenza. 

Malaria. 

Measles--.-.— 

Meningitis, meningococcal. 


Mumps----- 

Para&phoid fever— 


Coses 

Disease 

Cases 

39 

Pneumonia (all forms) _ __ 

2,949 

g 

296 

Poliomyelitis _ 

2,401 

67 

Rheumatic fever. 

127 

937 

149 

303 

Seahies. . . ___ 

1,478 

2,681 

1 

Scarlet fever— —... 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 

Typhoid fever——... 

1 

732 

12 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea 

201 

59 

2,829 

235 

Syphilis_ 

4 

Whooping cough.. 


reports of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, and 

YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The following reporifi include only items of unusual inddence or of special interest and the occurrence of 
these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported oases. All reports of yellow 
fever are published currently. A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to 
date is published in the Public IIbaltix Rbpobts for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

Burma. During tho week ended July 8, 1950, 66 cases of cholera, 
with 53 deaths, wore reported in Burma. 

India. In Calcutta, 197 cases of cholera were reported for the week 
ended July 8, 1950, and 180 oases for the week ended July 15. New 
Delhi reported 20 cases for the week ended July 8, and 7 cases for the 
week ended July 15. 

Plague 

Belgian Congo. During the week ended July 8,1950, one fatal case 
of plague was reported in Goto, a village in Stanleyville Province, 
northeast of Blukwa. 

Ecuador. During the month of May 1950, four cases of plague 
(one fatal) wore reported in Chimborazo Province, as follows: In 
Malobog, Licto Parish, Riobamba County, two cases, one death; and 
in Shio, Chambo Parish, two cases. 

Indochina {French). During the week ended July 8, 1950, throe 
cases of plague wore reported in the port town of Phanthiet, Viet Nam. 

Peru. During tho month of March 1950, plague was reported in 
Peru as follows: In Aija Province, Ancash Department, three cases; 
in Chancay Province, Lima Department, two cases, one fatal. 

Smallpox 

Qold Coaet. On July 8, 1950, 61 cases of smallpox were reported 
in Gold Coast. The period for which the report was made was not 
stated. 

India. During the week ended July 8, 1950, 78 cases of smallpox 
were reported in Calcutta and 95 in Madrid. 

AiHSiut 11, 1950 
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I/tdonefiia, For the week ended July 8, 1950, 184 eases of smallpox 
were reported in Sui’abaya, Java. 

Tophus Fe\cr 

Spain, lyphus ft'voj’ has been rcporlotl in Spain avS follows: Woek 
ended June 3, 1950, one ease in Granada Provmco; week ended June 
10, two cases in Alaiaga Province. 

Yellow Fever 

Brazil. On April 3,1950, one death from yellow fever was reported 
in Colinas, Maranhao State. 
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The printing of this publication has been approved by the Director of 
the Bureau of the Budget (August 10, 1949). 

The Public Health Bbpobts, first published in 1878 under authority of an 
act of Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the Public Health 
Service through the Division of Public Health Methods, pursuant to the follow¬ 
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It contains (1) current information regarding the incidence and geographic 
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important communicable diseases throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cause, prevention, and control of disease; (3) other pertinent information 
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Bactericidal Efficiency <>f Qualernary Aiiiinoniuni 

Compounds 


By G. T. Buitiirmei n, Pii.siK WATrifc, ami (;, W. Chambers'*' 


A widespread public health interest in bactericidal agents has 
devclopod during the past 50 y(>ars. This interest eentei's particularly 
on the disinfection of multiple-use eating and drinking utensils in the 
field of restaurant aiul hotel sanitation. Otiicial action by tho United 
States Public Health S(jrvice in this regard was reported in 1948 in 
the Ordinance and (\)de ( 1 ) reconun<‘n<led for tho regulation of eating 
and drinking establishments. This Public Health Service Ordinance 
and Code provides for approve<l ba<‘terici<lal pro<*es8(‘s for the dis¬ 
infection of niultii)le-s<'rvic(‘ utensils as follows: (a) <'Xi)oauro in 
water at a temperature of at least 170° F. for at h'jist 2 minutes, or 
for K minute in boiling water; (b) immersion in a lukewarm chlorine 
bath (hypochlorite) containing at least 50 ppm of um'ombined avail¬ 
able chlorine for at least 2 minutes, or a (‘onccuitration of ecpial bac¬ 
tericidal strength if combiiu'd chlorine compounds ((‘hloramines) are 
used; (c) exposure, to steam of at least 170° F. for at least 15 minutes, 
or at 200° F. for at least 5 minut<'s, or (d) exposun* to a hot air tem¬ 
perature of at least 180° F. for at burnt 20 njiimtes. All of these pro¬ 
cedures must he <‘arri(‘d out under the <‘oii<liti<mH specified to meet, the 
requirements for (uwh. 

Under (b) the Ordinamu* and (kxle also provid<« for the use of chem¬ 
ical bactericidal agents oth<*r than chlorine with the following a|)eci- 
fications: 

1. Tho health oflicerconcermul must <letermine that the substituted 
agent is satisfactory. 

2. The concentration of the bactericidal agtmtmust be measurable 
by a simple and ac<‘urate fiebl ttujt. 

Suitable compliance with those two requirements is essential if 
satisfactory results are to be obtained, 

‘BaoieiioloRtsts, I’ultUc UouUh HoivU-o, Ritvlruntiwntta Ilmath C'iiicimmU, ohhi. 
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Probably no one will disagree with the statement that exposure to 
heat, particularly immersion in boiling water, is a more reliable 
method for disinfecting multiple-service utensils. It is believed that 
it is the only procedure which will quickly kill pathogenic acid-fast 
bacteria. However, in many installations, it is not feasible or practi¬ 
cable to provide hot watei’ or heat for the disinfection of utensils. 
Moreover, in many instances, objection has been made to the use of 
chlorine on the ground that disagreeable odors are produced which 
are annoying to employee and customer alike. Under such conditions, 
evasion of the use, or inadequate use, of chlorine or its compounds 
may follow. Por these and other reasons, the advent of quaternary 
ammonium compounds for use as bactericidal agents appeared to be 
a welcome addition to the field. The urge to use quaternary am¬ 
monium compoimds has increased concurrently with the rapid develop¬ 
ment in the commercial production, recommendation, and distribution 
of these compounds. 

Fuchs (;8) in 1947 reviewed the restaurant sanitation program of the 
Public Health Service and indicated that the Bacteriology Section 
of the Environmental Health Center at Cincinnati was engaged in a 
basic study of the bactericidal eflSlciency of quaternary ammonium 
compounds (Q.A.C.). The bactericidal action of certain Q.A.C. 
was reported by Jacobs (S) in 1916. Since then a considerable num¬ 
ber of articles, pertaining to the Q.A.C., their bactericidal properties, 
and the factors which affect the latter, have been published. This 
literatme has been adequately reviewed by Rahn and Van Eseltine (4). 
The reader is referred to their article for a more complete discussion 
of these compounds and their properties. This review definitely in¬ 
dicates the need for more satisfactory laboratory methods for the 
determination of the bactericidal efficiency of these compounds when 
they are used in natural waters. 

It was natural that the phenol coefficient method of testing disin¬ 
fectants should be the method of choice in testing the Q.A.C. as the 7 
were used first in the medical and surgical field. Such preparations 
are normally made in distilled water, and the phenol coefficient pro¬ 
cedure would produce results of considerable comparative value. 
In the field of use considered here, however, the operating rather than 
the comparative efficiency of a disinfectant is of primary concern. 
When the Q.A.C. are used in natural waters of widely vaiyiog com¬ 
position where inhibiting factors may be involved results obtained 
with the phenol coefficient test may not constitute an adequate 
criterion. Blarmann and Wright (J, 6) in studying their own products 
by the phenol coefficient method found that this procedure tended to 
show greater bactericidal efficiencies than were observed in practical 
use. Kolmer and Boemer (7) in concluding their discussion of the 
phenol coefficient test in their text state: "Other groups of disinfect- 
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ants in conunon use, for which the phenol coefficient method of 
testing is not well adapted, are those compounds containing chlorine 
as the active agent as well as oxidizing agents in general. These are 
affected so materially by the presence of oiganic matter that a phenol 
coefficient statement may gi-ossly misrepresent their value under 
practical conditions of use, and is very apt to he misleading to the 
consumer when placed on the label.” At best, the phenol coefficient 
test can give only a relative value of the bactericidal efficiency of a 
disinfectant under standardized conditions in mixtures of broth and 
distilled water. It often provides little or no information concerning 
bactericidal action under conditions of practical use. 

The available evidence tends to provide the reasons for the failure 
of this method of testing the Q.A.C. The bactericidal action of the 
Q.A.O. is adversely affected by fats and proteins with which they 
combine, and they are inactivated by soaps, lecithin, and many other 
substances. This evidence also indicates that if the Q.A.C. are to be 
used for the disinfection of multiple-service utensils: (1) the utensils 
must be clean, i.e., free from interferiug substances at the time of 
exposure, and (2) the cumulative effect of small amounts of inter¬ 
fering substances, soaps, etc., carried over into the bactericidal rinses 
should bo considei'ed. 

In this study of the bactericidal properties of the Q.A.C., various 
test methods described in the literature were investigated in addition 
to the phenol coefficient procedure. A testing method developed at 
the Environmental Health Center for observations on the bactericidal 
properties of chlorine (8) and chloramines (.9), which had proved to 
be very effective, was also included. A modification of this latter 
procedure was found to be a most effective method for the determin¬ 
ation of the bactoricidal properties of the Q.A.C. This modification, 
which will bo described in detail, was developed to approximate the 
actual conditions under which the compounds would be used in practice. 

Eschmehm coli was selected as the test organism for this study. 
It would have been deshable to use a variety of test organisms, 
pathogenic as well as saprophytic, but the volume of work required 
in investigating the bactericidal efficiency of a very considerable 
number of Q.A.C. did not permit this. The selection of E. coli was 
based on evidence in the literature which indicated that this oiganism 
occupied an intermediate position in its susceptibility to the Q.A.C. 
It is more resistant than any species of Streptococem or Staphylococeus 
tested, and less resistant than the Pseiidomonas or MyeobacUrmm 
tvhereulom. A h^h resistance of the latter organism would be 
anticipated as it is very resistant to all processes of chemical disinfec¬ 
tion including the use of free chlorine. 

In practice, Q.A.C. solutions would be made in the available tap 
water. Consequently, in exploratory tests a wide variety of 
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waters were used for the preparation of the solutions of the Q.A.C. 
under examination. These included distilled water, phosphate 
buffered distilled water, and tap waters from 10 municipalities. The 
sources of these tap waters were surface supplies (river and impounded), 
spring waters, and deep and shallow well supplies. As a result of the 
i^onnation obtained from these data, Cincinnati tap water was 
selected as representative of an average surface supply and Norwood 
(Ohio) tap water as an average moderately deep well supply. These 
two tap waters and buffered distilled water, as a control, were used in 
the majority of the tests reported at this time. 

The standard test portion of water used in this study was 500 ml. 
in a one-liter flask. This vohune provided for (1) rapid and adequate 
mixing; (2) an ample quantity of sample to permit withdrawal of 
portions not only for bacterial tests at the various intervffcls of exami¬ 
nation but also for chemical determinations of pH,residual Q.A.C., etc., 
and (3) protection from temperature changes of the sample, induced 
by handling, during the period of the test. Temperature changes 
might alter the course of the bactericidal action. For bacterial 
examinations only, a lesser sample volume might be used if the 
necessary precautions were observed. Weber and Black (11), after 
the data for this report had been completed, described such a procedure 
for bactericidal tests using small amounts of sample. 

In bactericidal tests it is essential that the action of the bactericide 
be stopped exactly at the designated time. In the earlier studies 
(8f 9) with chlorine and chloramines, this was accomplished by 
withdrawing portions from the test flasks and discharging these 
portions at the right time intervals into a measured volume of inhibitor 
solution which immediately neutralized all chlorine or chloramine 
present. In preliminary tests on inhibitors of the bactericidal activity 
of the Q.A.C., it was found that standard Castile soap solutions in 
low concentrations effectively neutralized their bactericidal action on 
E, coli. It was also foxmd that standard nutrient agar with its organic 
ingredients would instantaneously neutralize the bactericidal proper¬ 
ties of the Q.A.O. for E. coli if the dilution of the agar with the solution 
was kept within reasonable limits. Consequently, in the tests reported 
at this time the bactericidal action was inhibited by withdrawing 
1 and 2 ml. portions of the sample under examination and discharging 
them into sterile Petri dishes a few seconds before the exposure 
interval was complete. Then at the correct interval 10 to 15 ml. of 
standard nutrient agar was poured into the plate directly on the 
sample portions, rapidly mixed, and congealed. The data obtained 
indicated that this procedure gave very satisfactory results. If any 
error was introduced by this method of inhibition, such error would 
tend to favor the bactericidal potency of the compounds under test. 
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Methods 


Preparation of Glassware 

To avoid the possibility of difficulties induced by extraneous 
materials or organisms, all glassware used in these tests was made 
clean chemically by treating with acid cleaning solution, rinsing 
thoroughly with tap and distilled water, draining dry, and sterilizing 
by exposure to hot air at 180® C. for 2 hours. 

Preparation of Bacterial Suspensions 

A laboratory strain of E. coli (culture No. 198 recently isolated from 
feces) was used throughout this study. The bacterial suspension was 
prepared by washing the growth from the entire surface of a standard 
agar slant which had been inoculated with a young culture and 
incubated for 20 to 24 hours at 37° C. The growth was washed off 
aseptically with 2 ml. of sterile phosphate buffered dilution water after 
which the water containing the culture was returned to the dilution 
bottle. This bacterial suspension of 99 ml. was shaken vigorously and 
allowed to stand quiescent for about 10 minutes. An appropriate 
amoimt (usually 0.35 ml.) from the supernatant of this suspension was 
then transferred to a second 99 ml. dilution bottle and again shaken 
vigorously. By an “appropriate amount” is meant that quantity 
which, when added to the second dilution bottle, would give a bacterial 
population in this bottle of about 800,000 per ml. A 1 ml. portion 
from the second dilution bottle was then added to each test flask 
containing 500 ml. of the test water, or test water’ plus bactericidal 
agent. This method provided a bacterial population of 1,000 to 2,000 
per ml. usually about 1,600 per ml. in each flask. The use of such a 
density, though convenient for the test, might be a less severe pro¬ 
cedure for the bactericide than the use of much larger numbers. 

Types of Water 

As noted, throe types of water were selected for use in these studies: 
(1) distilled water buffered with Clark and Lubs standard phosphate 
buffer solutions at pH ranges of 7.0 to 9.5; (2) Cincinirati tap water; 
and (3) Norwood (Ohio) tap water. Tap waters were not sterilized 
prior to use as this would trot occur in practice, and it had been 
determined in the prelimiirary work that such sterilization frequently 
altered the effect of the water on the bactericidal agents subsequently 
introduced. If the natural tap waters contained any residual chlorine, 
either free or combined, this was neutralized by the addition of an 
appropriate amount of sterile N/10 sodium thiosulphate solution. 
Difficulties incident'to the presence of bacteria itr the unsterihzed tap 
waters were not encountered as these waters were relatively free of 
bacteria. 
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Preparation of Q.A,C. Solutions 

Commercial sanitizers were used as put up by the producer. 
The amount of Q.A.C. present in the dilutions was calculated in parts 
per million (ppm) on the basis of the amount stated on the label. 
Solutions of pm-e Q.A.C. were prepared in distilled water in concentra¬ 
tions corresponding to those given for commercial sanitizers. In initial 
tests on the bactericidal efl&ciency of each preparation, the test con¬ 
centrations were varied within the concentration range recommended 
for use by the producer. That is, if the producer specified a concen- 
ti‘ation of 150 ppm, test portions would be made containing 25, 50, 
100, 150, 200, and 300 ppm. Concentrations used in subsequently 
repeated series with the same product would be governed by the 
results obtained in the initial exploratory tests. 

Determinations of Residual Q.A.C. 

No attempt was made to develop a test, or tests, for residual Q.A.C. 
However, tests for residuals were made using 11 commercial test kits 
which were available on the market. The results obtained with 
these test kits will be discussed. 

Hydrogendon Concentration 

The hydrogen-ion concentrations of the waters used and of the 
mixtures of water, bactericidal agent, and bacterial cells were always 
determined by electrometric methods. The initial pH of the waters 
could be determined colorimetrically. However, the Q.A.C. inter¬ 
fered with the indicator dyes to such an extent that colorimetric pH 
determinations were usually unsatisfactory after any of these com- 
pomxds had been added to the water. 

Bacterial Counts 

Quantitative determinations of the number of bacteria per ml. in 
the control portions and of smwiving bacteria in test portions after 
various periods of exposure were made by agar plate counts following 
the procedures given in Standard Methods (fO). The only exception 
to this procedure was that triplicate plates were planted at each 
dilution instead of duplicate plates. Colonies on plates were counted, 
using a Quebec Colony Counter, after 24-hours incubation at 37° C. 
At the inception of the study and at frequent intervals thereafter 
plates were incubated for longer periods, 48 to 96 hours, to determine 
if additional colonies might develop. In no instance was any increase 
in the number of colonies observed. To establish the identity of 
surviving organisms, isolations were made on standard lactose broth 
from plates showing a minimum of growth. AU colonies on such 
plates were picked for identification. The colonies selected for study 
represented the bacteria which had survived the longest exposure 
time. Contaminations by air borne bacteria were encountered only 
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rarely and control tests excluded E. coli as a contaminant in all such 
cases. The sterility of Petri dishes, pipettes, water, and agar used in 
each series was carefully controlled. 

Criterion of Satisfactory Disinfection 

E. coli was selected as the test organism for this study for reasons 
which have been given. For purposes of safety, a 100 percent kill 
of E, coli in 1 minute was set as a tentative standard for safe disin¬ 
fection. The Ordinance and Code {!) provides for an exposure time 
of 2 minutes when such bactericidal agents are to be used. An 
exposure period of 2 minutes probably exceeds the time that is ordi¬ 
narily provided in actual operations, particularly during ^'riish*' hours, 
when the conditions which prevail in hotels, restaurants, and bars are 
considered. Consequently, it is believed that the 1 minute exposure, 
with a 100 percent kill, set as the standard criterion for this study, is 
not too brief an interval; perhaps a shorter interval of 15 or 30 seconds 
might be desirable under existing conditions. 

Tests 

In this study, 570 series of tests have been made in addition to a 
considerable number of preliminary exploratory experiments. The 
methods, materials, and equipment described here were used. A 
'^series^^ consisted of repeated observations on several test portions 
of water, usually eight. In a series, 600 ml. portions of tap waters (or 
other water used) were added to each of eight sterile 1-liter Erlenmeyer 
flasks. Flask 1, subjected to the same handling and treatment as the 
remaining flasks, was used as a temperature control. Flask 2, also 
a control, contained test water only, received no Q.A.C. solution, 
and was used to determine the bacterial behavior in the water under 
test. To the third and all succeeding flasks, increasing amounts 
(expressed in ppm of active agent) of the Q.A.C. under test were added. 
One ml. portions of bacterial suspension were then introduced into all 
flasks at appropriate intervals. ‘‘Appropriate interval’' means that 
additions of bacteria to each succeeding flask were made with such 
intervening time periods that subsequent examinations of the various 
test portions at the indicated times could be made without conflict. 
Coincident with the addition of the bacteria, vigorous mixing was 
started and continued for 30 seconds. Routine bacterial plate counts 
were made after 1-, 2-, and 5-mmute periods of exposure, with occa¬ 
sional examinations after 10, 30, and 60 minutes. The hydrogen-ion 
concentration of each water was determined for each series and for 
each test portion at the end of each series. Tests for residual Q.A.C. 
in which available commercial test kits were used were made frequently 
on each test portion at the end of a run. 
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Results 


In the 570 series of tests, 40 commercial sanitizers containing 
Q.A.C. as the bactericidal agent were included. Eleven chemically 
different types of Q.A.C. were represented as active agents in this 
group. Several of these Q.A.C. in pui*e form (fiUor-free) wore in¬ 
cluded in this study. The 570 series required the examination of 
approximately 20,000 bacteriological samples in addition to the 
examinations of the preliminary tests and the identification of sur¬ 
viving bacteria. It is not practicable to present aU of the data in 
detail and no attempt is made to do so. Presentation of the data is 
confined to averaged results showii^ the reproducible nature, or 
reliability, of the testing procedure used and to summaries illustrating 
the factors which were found to affect the bactericidal efiiciency of 
these compounds. Also, the effectiveness of available test procedm-es 
for the determination of residual Q.A.C. is discussed. 

Duplicability of Procedure 

The all-important characteristic of any test procedure is that it be 
reliable. Repeated examinations of the same sample should produce 
results which are in reasonable agreement. In conducting tests in 
which many variable factors are involved, it is essential to standardize 
or eliminate variables in so far as possible in order to determine the 
reliability of the testing procedure. 


Table 1. Results obtained in repeated tests of 2 compounds in Cincinnati tap water, 
using the described procedures 


Compound tested 

Test number 

Parts per million of active agent required to obtain a 
100 -percenf kill 



1 minute 

S minutes 

S minutes 

I. 

1 

150 

100 

50 

I. 

2 

150 

100 

50 

I. 

3 

150 

100 

50 

I. 


100 

75 

50 

P. 

1 

125 

100 

75 

P . 

2 

125 

100 

50 

p.! 

3 

125 

100 

50 


In table 1 the results of repeated examinations on the bactericidal 
efficiency of two widely used quaternary ammonium compounds are 
presented. In these tests aliquots of the same water were used for 
each experiment, and the pH and the temperature wore kept constant. 
It may be noted that for compound I the maximum variations ob¬ 
served were 33, 25 and 0 percent, respectively, for the 1-, 2-, and 
5-minute periods of exposui‘e; for compound P the maximum variation 
was also 33 percent. Such variations are well within the limi ts of the 
probable error of such bacterial determinations, and they were much 
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less than the variations with other test procedures investigated. 
Moreover, these variations are very much less than the safety factors 
(twofold to fiftyfold) usually required for the use of such disinfecting 
agents. It is believed that this test procedure gives a reliable measure 
of the bactericidal efiiciency of these compounds. 

Effect of Water on Bactericidal Efficiency 

In selecting standard test waters for this study, 10 watem were 
investigated. One of the more widely used quaternary ammonium 
compoimds was the bactericidal agent employed. The results are 
shown in the chart. 
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Waters 1, 2, and 3 were distilled water buffered at pH 8.0, 7.0, and 
6.6, respectively, with Clark and Lubs phosphate buffers. The 
other waters were: 4, Wyoming (Ohio) drilled well supply; 5, Harri¬ 
son (Ohio) drilled well supply; 6, Cmcinnati, treated Ohio river water; 
7, Norwood (Ohio) well supply; 8, Lebanon (Ohio) drilled well 
supply; 9, Lawrenceburg (Indiana) tubular well supply; and 10, 
Cincinnati, tap to which a trace of sodium borate was added. 

The amount of active agent required to produce a 100 percent kill 
of E. coli in 1 minute in these waters varied from 15 to 500 ppm. 
Five waters required less than, and five more than, 100 ppm. The 
average ppm of Q.A.C. required was 170. Waters 6 and 7, Cincin¬ 
nati tap water (a representative river supply), and Norwood tap 
water (a representative well water) which were selected as the test 
waters for this study, required, respectively, 125 and 220 ppm of this 
active agent. As the requirement for these waters was approxi¬ 
mately 30 percent less than, and 30 percent more than, respectively, 
the average amoimt required for all waters investigated, it was con¬ 
sidered that they would be appropriate for use as standard test 
waters. 

In this connection it shotild be noted that synthetic waters simula¬ 
ting these natural waters in their chemical constituents were investi¬ 
gated for use as possible test waters. No combinations of chemical 
constituents in distilled water were found which would reproduce 
consistently the results obtained with natural waters. Moreover, 
any modification of the natural water, such as boiling, autoclaving, 
filtration, etc., invariably, materially altered the degree to which 
this water affected the bactericidal efficiency of the Q.A.C. xmder 
test. This effect was observed even though no change in pH occurred 
and no visible preciptitation was noted in the waters under treatment. 
This leads to the conclusion that the bactericidal efficiency of these 
compounds is markedly affected by constituents of natural waters 
other than the chemical constituents usually determined. Conse¬ 
quently, any opinion regarding the factors affecting bactericidal 
efficiency of these compounds based on such partial information 
would be unsound and probably misleading. 

Relative Efficiency of Various Q.A.C, 

In table 2 results obtained with 15 Q.A.C. sanitizers in synthetic, 
Cincinnati and Norwood tap waters are presented. Of the 15 repre¬ 
sentative compounds, 4 were pure, unadulterated with either filler 
or diluent, and 1, designated T, was a combined detergent-sanitizer, 
made up from the combination of a detergent and a sanitizing agent, 
each of which was better than average for its purpose when tested 
independently. The results obtained with T are included in the 
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Table 2. Effect of uxaer on the bactericidal efficiency of quaternary ammonium compounds 

dissolvedtherein 


Active agent* designa¬ 
tion 

Results obtained at room temperature in waters indicated 

Ppm. rec¬ 
ommend¬ 
ed for use 
by producer 

Buflerod distOlod 

Cincinnati tap 

Norwood tap 

Ppm. roquirwl to produce a 100 percent kill in following minutes 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

5 


100 

75 

50 

300 

300 

200 

500 

400 

300 



75 

50 

25 

300 

125 

100 

300 

225 

150 



40 

30 

20 

150 

80 

40 

200 

160 

100 

160 


40 


20 

175 


100 

300 

200 

150 

264 


50 



200 

200 

100 

300 

160 

120 

158 


30 

20 

10 

100 

70 

50 

250 

176 

126 

234 

L . 

75 

50 

25 

600 

300 

200 

800 

400 


188 

M . 

30 


10 

200 

150 

100 

300 

225 

200 


40 

30 

10 

125 

100 

100 

220 

120 

80 

150 


30 

20 

10 

90 

80 

40 

300 

200 


192 


30 

30 

5 

500 

400 

400 

15,000+ 

15,000+ 

15,000+ 


10 


2.5 

100 

80 

50 

140 

' 120 

40 


w . 

40 

20 


100 

50 

40 

150 

126 

100 


z . 

100 

70 

30 

400 

200 

100 

450 

350 

225 


A-1 . 

75 

25 


120 

no 

80 

325 

200 

120 













Average _ 

71 

38 

18 

231 

160 

133 

1,302 

1,203 

1,286 


Average omitting T. 

52 

39 

10 

211 

142 

93 

324 

217 

142 



*The active agents were: for 1, A and D, para-diisobutylphenoxyethoxyethyldimethylbonzyl ammonium 
chloride; for 2, dlisobutyleresoxyethoxyetuyldimethylbonzyl ammonium chloride; for 6, P, S, T, U, and W, 
alkyldimethylbensyl ammonium chloride; for L, N (acylcolamineformylmethyl) pyridinium chloride; 
and for M, para-tertiaryoctylphenoxyothoxyothyldimethylbonzyl ammonium chloride. The active agents 
for I, Z, and A-1 were not definitely determined. 

table to illustrate the effect which was encountered consistently with 
detergent-sanitizer combinations. Two sets of averages were pre¬ 
pared for the results in this table. One excluded the results obtained 
with T, as they were so abnormal that the averages which included 
them were not representative. 

The marked effect of the diluting water on the bactericidal eflBiciency 
was observed with every compound. In general, the pattern of the 
interference was the same in all cases regardless of whether the com¬ 
parisons wore made for 1-, 2-, or 5-miuute intervals of exposure. Por 
practical application, the 1-minute exposure results are of greatest 
significance. The average parts per million of active agent of these 
14 compounds requhed to produce a 100 percent kill of E, coli in 
1 minute in synthetic, Cincinnati and Norwood tap waters, 
respectively, wore 52, 211, and 324, approximately a ratio of 1:4:6. 
A review of the data in the table shows that these ratios for the indi¬ 
vidual compounds are not too divergent, varying from a minimum, 
of approximately 1:2:4 with A-1 to a maximum of 1:10:14 with U. 
In all cases the influence of the water on the bactericidal effectiveness 
of the compounds was quite marked. 

In the case of product T referred to above, which was a combination 
of a sanitizer and a detergent, the ppm required for a 1-minute kill 
in the three waters were 30, 500, and more than 16,000, respectively; 
a ratio of approximately 1:17:500. It should be noted here that the 
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active agent in T (with detex-gent added) was the same as the active 
agent in U (without detergent). It is evident from the data that 
the deteigent interfered markedly with the bactericidal efficiency 
of the active agent, and that this interference was not the same for 
different waters. That is, the average ratio of ppm of active agent 
required for Cincinnati tap to the ppm for Norwood tap is less than 
1:2 for aU products other than T, while for T this ratio was 1:30 or 
more (500:more than 15,000). 

In the last column of table 2 there is recorded the ppm of active 
agent recommended for use by the producers of some of the products 
tested. It will be observed from the data in the table that in no 
instance was this recommended dosage sufficient to produce a 100 
percent kill of the bacteria imder test in Norwood tap water in 1 
minute; also that in only 4 out 7 cases was the recommended dosage 
sufficient to produce this effect in Cincinnati tap water. This failure 
to recommend the use of an adequate amount of their products, 
however, shoidd not be construed as an indication of unreliabiUty 
or of a lack of integrity on the part of the producers of these products, 
for as has neen indicated, these producers in making, or having made, 
teats on the bactericidal efficiency of their products, undoubtedly 
relied on the results of tests which were made either in distilled or in 
buffered distilled waters (phenol coefficient tests). 

The bactericidal efficiency obtaiued in using buffered distilled 
water yielded results as observed in table 2, which made the producers’ 
recommendations provide safety factors of from twofold to eightfold. 
For this reason it is believed that it was undoubtedly the intent of 
the producers to recommend for their respective products dosages 
which would provide for a 100-percent kill of vegetative bacteria in 1 
minute with a liberal factor of safety. The interference produced 
by natural waters in which the products were used was responsible 
for the failure in the effectiveness of the dosages recommended. 

Rapidity of Interference Reaction 

Observations were made to determine whether the reduction in 
bactericidal efficiency produced by the diluting water was an instan¬ 
taneous or a progressive reaction. To do this, master portions of 
diluted Q.A.C. were prepared. An initial test of the bactericidal 
properties was made as quickly as possible after the dilution was com¬ 
pleted (usually within 1 to 2 minutes); a second portion was tested 
after the stock dilution had stood at room temperature for 4 hours, 
and a third portion after 24 hours. All tests were made by the stan¬ 
dard procedure. Three representative Q A..C. were used in these tests 
with both Cincinnati and Norwood tap waters. All tests were re¬ 
peated at least once; a total of 66 observations were made in this series. 
In no test was th^e any result indicating that a significant reduction 
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in bactericidal efficiency had occurred after the initial examination; 
alight variations in the ppm required were observed, but these were 
all well within the limits established in table 1. This leads to the con¬ 
clusion that in general the compounds are stable in these waters after 
the initial reaction reducing the bactericidal efficiency has taken place, 
and that this initial reaction occurs instantaneously or at least during 
the ffi'st mmute of contact. These observations are supported by 
the fact that, among large numbera of bottles of commercial products 
(usually 10 percent concentrations of Q.A.C.) standing on laboratory 
shelves for a year or longer, in only one instance was deterioration of 
the product determined. In this one case active bacterial growth oc¬ 
curred in a stock commercial bottle. 

Effect of Temperature 

In investigating the influence of temperature on the bactericidal 
properties of the Q.A.C. a temperature range of from 12® to 46° 0. was 
used. This I'ange was selected as representing the extremes (based on 
sensoiy reactions) which probably would be encountered in hand- 
dishwashing procedures. For puiposos of illusti-ation the results 
obtained have been grouped in ranges of 12° to 17° C., 18° to 26° C., 
33° to 39° C., and 40° to 46° C. Those results are presented in table 3. 


Table 3. Effect of temperature variations on bactericidal properties 


Q.A.C. compound 

Ppm of Q.A.C. which will produce a 100 percent kill in 1, 2, and 6 minutes 
in Cincinnati tap water In temperature ranges of- 

12»-17® 0. 

18«-26® C. 

c. 

40®-46® C. 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

6 

1 

2 

6 

A. 




175 


150 

100 

■i 

60 

60 


40 

t) . 

225 


150 

200 

200 

100 

100 


75 




I . 




100 


50 

80 


20 

30 



M . 




200 

150 


150 


100 




P. 

200 

150 

100 

125 

lOO 

100 

70 

40 

30 

30 

20 



200 

150 


90 

80 

40 



40 

30 

20 


XJ . 


80 

40 

100 

75 

50 








■■Mi 












Average. 

181 

145 

98 

141 

121 





38 

jjg 



Ppm of C). A.C. which will T)roduc(‘ a KK) percent kill in 1, 2, and 5 minutes 




in Norwood tap water in tomiieraturo ranges of: 



Q.A.C. compound 

12*-17« 0. 

18*-2f)® 0. 

33®-39® C. 

40®-46® C. 


1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

5 

1 

2 

6 

A. 




kRI 

■1 

150 

200 

150 


160 

120 

80 

D. 

500 

nrni 

350 

300 


120 

250 

250 





I. 




250 

175 

125 

100 

50 

Ki 

50 


25 

M. 




300 

225 

150 

250 

200 

150 




P. 

mm 

400 

Kl 

220 

120 

80 

125 

WBm 

■03 

60 

40 

20 

St 

400 

300 

200 

500 

200 


75 

50 

26 

55 



u 

000 

500 

200 

140 

120 

40 





mm 











Average . 

600 


238 

287 

171 

111 

167 

133 

95 

81 

B 

42 
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In this section of the study, no effort was made to examine statisti¬ 
cally the temperature coefficient relations as the other variables and 
uncontrolled interfering factors did not justify such critical study. 
However, the recorded results show the marked influence of temper¬ 
ature on the bactericidal efficiency of these compoimds. In general 
the concentration required to obtain a 100 percent kill in 1 minute at 
the temperature ranges of 12°—17° C., 18°—26° C., and 33°—39° C. 
were respectively five, three and two times that required in the range 
of 40°-46° C. This temperature effect was consistent in all tests, 
and for all periods of exposure although, as would be anticipated, the 
differential tended to decrease as the period of exposure was increased. 

Influence of Hydrogen-ion Concentration 

In exploring the effect of hydrogen-ion concentration on the bacteri¬ 
cidal activity of these compounds, more than 130 tests were made 
nging 33 different products, in pH ranges of 6.6 to 9.5. These limit¬ 
ing ranges were used as it was not likely that waters of a pH value 
below 6.5 would be encountered and at pH ranges of 9.5 and above the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the water would be a factor in the 
bacteiicidal process. In aU tests, the results diowed that the bac¬ 
tericidal efficiency was affected by changes in the hydrogen-ion con¬ 
centration. However, with approximately 50 percent of the products 
examined, their bactericidal activity was enhanced by increases in 
pH, and with the other half a lowering of the pH increased the bac¬ 
tericidal action, apparently to about the same degree. Consequently, 
no general statement can be made regarding the influence of pH on the 
bactericidal action of the Q.A.C. except that they are all affected by the 
hydrogen-ion concentration of the suspending menstrum. The direc¬ 
tion and extent of the effect must be determined for the particular 
product in use. 

Substances Inhibiting Bactericidal Efficiency 

Extensive exploratory tests were made to determine the agents 
which were responsible for the lowering of the bactericidal efficiency 
of these compounds. Tests were made with inorganic and organic 
compounds, and various detergents; and detailed studies, with solutions 
of Castile soap. With some of the Q.A.C., the presence of small 
amounts of phosphate completely inhibited their bactericidal action. 
Calcitim and magnesium salts markedly restricted the activity of all 
of the compounds tested. At one time during the course of the study, 
it was believed that the degree of interference of a water could be 
correlated with the concentration of the salts present which are 
normally r^ponsible for the hardness of waters. However, as the 
study progressed, it was observed that "hardness" compounds were 
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only one of the many factors which impaired efficiency. The removal of 
dissolved gases by aeration reduced the interference of some waters. 
Boiling or sterilizing by autoclaving two of the natural tap waters 
under test markedly reduced their interfering action although no 
visible precipitation or clouding occurred which would indicate the 
removal of some substances from solution. It is believed that the 
efficiency of the Q.A.C. as bactericidal agents is reduced by a variety 
of substances and compounds, many of which have not been de- 
tonnined or the extent of then- interference measured. 

In the tests with Castile soap seven of the more generally used Q.A.C. 
were studied. The amount of soap required to destroy the effective action 
of the concentration of Q.A.C. recommended for use by the producer 
varied from 1 to 60 ppm; one required only 1 ppm, and two each of 
the other six required 10, 20, and 60 ppm, respectively, to produce 
the same effect. This indicates the necessity of adequately rinsing 
a utensil before it is exposed in the Q.A.C. sanitizer bath. In this 
connection, the possibility of the production of interfermg soaps at 
the site through the interaction of the alkaline Q.A.C. concerned and 
fat or oil films left on the surface of utensils should not be overlooked. 

The magnitude of the effect of interfering substances on the bacteri¬ 
cidal action of the Q.A.O. varies under the conditions of use and espe¬ 
cially with the nature of the water in which they are used. This is 
of the greatest importance when deteigent-sanitizer combined prepa¬ 
rations are considered. Even though it involves repetition this point 
is emphasized by refen-ing again to the average results obtained with 
preparations U and T as recorded in table 2. Preparation T differed 
from U only in that a good detergent had been incorporated in T. 
Basing the comparison on the 1-minute Idll, the results obtained in 
pure water (which would bo used ordinarily by a producer in testing 
his product) show that the addition of the detergent reduced the bac¬ 
tericidal effectiveness of the sanitizer threefold. However, the results 
also show that in two tap waters the addition of the detergent reduced 
the bactericidal activity fivefold and more than a hundredfold, re¬ 
spectively. 

Tests for Residuals 

The Public Health Seiwico Ordinance and Code (1) provides for the 
use of chemical bactericidal agents subject to certain conditions. One 
of these conditions is that the residual concentration of the active 
bactericidal agent must be measurable by a simple and accurate field 
test. The primary importance of this requirement is illustrated 
excellently in the development of the practice of chlorination as a 
bactericidal process in the water purification field. With the intro¬ 
duction of the use of chlorine as a bactericidal agent in water purifi¬ 
cation and tho ensuing spectacular results, it was believed generally 
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that the addition of a certain fixed amount of chlorine (a recommended 
dosage) would provide for adequate disinfection of all waters. Sev¬ 
eral years were spent in practical search for this ideal chlorine dosage. 
It was found that it was not the initial amount of chlorine added 
which determined the efiFectiveness of the disinfection process, but 
more probably the amount of chlorine remaining in the water (the 
residual) after a certain period of contact. Tests were devised for 
the determination of residual chlorine and various periods of exposure 
were investigated. StUl success was not attained, for it was found 
that residuals effective for one water supply were ineffective for others. 
There was no consistency in the results obtained. Then it was learned 
that when chlorine was added to water, addition products wore formed 
which varied with the chemical composition of the water to which 
the chlorine was added. It was also learned that (1) these addition 
products were not as effective bacteriddal agents as chlorine, in some 
instances relatively ineffective, and (2) these addition products were 
measured as chlorine by the cmxent tests for residuals. New residual 
tests were developed which would differentitate between uncombined 
chlorine and its addition products—tests which measured residual 
chlorine in terms of its bactericidal efficiency. At last success was 
attained in the control of the disinfection of water with chlorine. 
The experience with disinfection by chlorine should serve as a guide 
for the control of the use of other chemical bactericidal agents. 

In the present study tests for residual bactericide wore made on 
nine representative Q.A.C. with 11 commercial test kits which were 
available for use. Test kits which failed to measure with a fan 
degree of accuracy the residuals of the product for which they were 
designed when the Q.A.C. was dissolved in buffer distilled water were 
judged to be useless. Five of the kits used fell within this category. 
The results obtained with the I’emaining six are presented in table 4. 


Table 4. R^ation of bactericidal activity to residual Q.A.C, as determined by 

field test kits 


Q. V.C. compouTwl 

Ppm of Q.A.C. re¬ 
quired for a 100 per¬ 
cent kill in 1 minute 

1 Pjpm Of residual Q.A 0. 
determined by test 
kit 

Test 

kit 

Itatlo ppm 
required 
for 1 min¬ 
ute kills- 

Pure water 

Cincinnati 
tap water 

Pure water 

Cincinnati 
tap wau*r 

used 

Cincinnati 
tap: pure 
water 

L. 

75 

600 

100- 

GOO 

a 

8:1 

P. 

20 

200 

20± 

200- 

b 

10:1 

S. 

r . 

30 

200 

30± 

200 

c 

7:1 

0.6 

100 

1 

Too low 
to test 

100 

b 

200.1 

T. 

5 

3,000 1 

Too low 
to test 

3,000db 

b 

GOO :l 

D. 

<«0 

225 

50 

200+ 

d 

6 :1 

c. 

60 

220 

60+ 

200+ 


4:1 

M. 

30 

200 

30:k 

200 

d 

7-1 

O-I. 

60 

6,400 

50 

6,400;t 

f 

128.1 
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It may bo noted that in all instances, in both buffered distilled 
water (pui-e water) and in Cincinnati tap, all six test kits measured 
with a high degree of accuracy residuals in terms of the amount of 
Q.A.C. added initially. However, in natural waters these readings 
did not bear any relation to the amount of active bactericidal residual 
present, indicating residuals which were in error by from fourfold to 
six hundred fold. For instance, in lino one of table 4 test bit “a” 
indicated the presence of 600 ppm of residual Q.A.C. (the amount 
which had been added at the start), whereas the bacteriological 
evidence, repeatedly confirmed, indicated that only 75 ppm of active 
bactericidal agent wei'e present. The remaining 625 ppm of residual 
Q.A.C. measured by this test kit represented an altered compound 
which was no longer actively bactericidal. As shown in the table, 
the magnitude of these errors is so great that the results obtained 
with these kits with natural waters would be valueless and very mis¬ 
leading. Studies looking toward the development of such residual 
tests are being made by Weber (11). 

Tests which measure residuals in terms of their active bactericidal 
content arc a primary essential for the economic and safe use of any 
chemical method of disinfection. In using disinfecting procedures in 
the absence of satisfactory residual tests, the only safe alternative is 
to make bacteriological examinations with the product under con¬ 
sideration in the water to be used and untlci- tbo conditions in which 
it will be used. 

Summary 

The general characteristics of the Quaternary Ammonium Com¬ 
pounds and various test methods described in the literature for the 
deteimination of their bactericidal efficiency are reviewed. A 
detailed procedure is described for the determination of the bacteri¬ 
cidal efficiency, under operating conditions, of Q.A.C and other chem¬ 
ical agents proposed for use txs bactericides. Using this procedure 
with Mchfrichm coH as the trat organism, the bactericidal efficiency 
of 11 quatemaiy junraonium compounds which are used as the active 
agents in 40 commercial sanitziers has been determined. Tests for 
residual ar*tivo agents were also made. 

The results obtained show that: 

1. The bactericidal efficiency is affected markedly by the nature of 
the water in which the compo-und is used. The concentration of active 
agent required to produce a lOO-porcont kill in 1 minute varies from 
15 to 500 ppm. 

2. The interference with bactericidal efficiency induced by different 
waters occurs almost instantaneously and does not increase with time 
of exposrire. 
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8. Within the range, 12° to 46° O., which might be used, temperature 
has a marked influence on the bactericidal efficiency of these com¬ 
pounds, the higher the temperature the more effective the toxic action. 

4. The toxic action is affected by changes in the hydrogen-ion 
concentration of the solutions, but the direction of change varies with 
the compound—the decreases enhance the potency of some compounds 
and reduce that of others. 

5. The bactericidal efficiency is reduced by various substances and 
compoimds in addition to the ‘ffiardness’’ salts. Small amounts of 
soap or other detergent almost invariably reduces the action markedly. 
With some waters the removal of dissolved gases by aeration or boiling 
reduces the interference with the bactericidal activity. 

6. Test procedures available for the determination of residual com¬ 
pounds in teims of active bactericidal agent yield very unreliable 
results in natural waters. 

7. In the absence of any satisfactory residual test for determining 
the amount of effective bactericidal agent present, it is essential to 
control the action by bacteriological examinations with the product 
under the conditions in which it is used. 
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Haplomycosis in Montana Rabbits, Rodents, and 

Carnivores 

By WlLLtAM L. Jbluson* 

Haplomycosis is the name proposed by Emmons (1) for a disease of 
animals characterized by the presence in the lungs of the fungus 
HaplosporaTigium parvum. This fungus was fii-st cultured during a 
survey of mycotic infections of rodents in southern Arizona by Em¬ 
mons and Ashbum (2). Of the 303 rodents examined and cultured 
in their survey, 25 were found infected with Coccidioides immitis and 
101 with H. parmm. Nine rodents were infected with both fungi. 

A wide range of rodent hosts in nature is indicated by the variety 
of animals found infected in Arizona which included 23 of 124 Perog- 
naihus, 3 of 29 Dipodomys, 5 of 10 Citellus, 1 of 27 Onychomys, and 2 
of 113 Peromyscus} 

The presence of Haplosporangium pat mm in native rodents in 
Alberta, Canada, was noted by Dowding (5,4) soon after the Emmons 
and Ashbum survey. Dowding found large fungus cells in the lungs 
of 14 animals and established the fungus m culture from 8 of these. 
Infected animals included 13 white-footed doer mice, Peromysem 
manievlaius borealis, and one red squirrel, Tamiasdurus hvdsonicus 
baileyi. In a later publication, Dowding (5) reported that the infec¬ 
tion had probably been found in muskrats in British Columbia by 
Ian McTa^ert Cowan of the University of British Columbia, but 
she did not state on what evidence the diagnosis had been based. 
Numerous infected muskrats have been found in western Montana 
as reported later in this paper. 

What appears to be the fii'st observation on haplomycosis, although 
not identified at the time, was made by Dr. Arnold B. Erickson of the 
University of Minnesota and reported in 1949 (6). The lungs of a 
beaver collected in Aitkin County, Minnesota, March 31, 1941, were 
observed to contain an abundance of small discrete white nodules. 
The writer has examined sections of this material and agrees that the 
organism is Haplosporangium sp., although presence of infection in 
rodents in that area has not been confirmed by culture. 

In 1944 the writer found and later recorded (7) the presence of 


*Fiom the Miciobiological Institute of the National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service (Rocky 
Mountain Laboiatory, Hamilton, Montana). 

1 The species studied m thib survey by Emmons were Peromyicn>8 ersmiczM, Perognathva baiUyi, P, 
p6McUl<au8, P, tntermedtu% Dtpodomys mernami, and CiteUu$ hamsu One or more ammals of each species 
was found infected according to Emmons (personal communication, Feb 8,1950). 
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some imidentified bodies, presumably parasites, in the lungs of a rock 
rabbit, Ochotona princeps, in Kavalli County, Montana. The fungoid 
nature of these bodies was suspected but oidture was not attempted. 
A similarly infected rock rabbit was collected nearby in Granite 
Coxmty, Montana, August 19, 1947, by Major Robert Ti-aub, para¬ 
sitologist of the Army Medical School, and the writer. Culture was 
attempted from this animal but was not successful. 

The fungoid nature of these bodies remained unconfinned until 
July 1949, when a cottontail rabbit, SyloUagus nvMallii, shot in 
Ravalli County, Montana, was found on examination to have small 
scattered white nodules in the lung tissue similar to those found m 
the rock rabbits examined previously. Individual cysts wore teased 
out, washed repeatedly in sterile saline, and planted on tubes of 
Littman’s medium (8). Mycelial growth developed in about one 
week. Transfers have been identified as Haplosporangium sp. and 
the identification confirmed by Dr. Emmons. Typical infections in 
aq>erimental animflla have been produced by this culture. 

Although not specifically recognized at the time, the first infected 
animal found in western Montana was a large female skunk. Mephitis 
hudsonica, trapped March 9, 1944, at Post Creek, Lake Coimty, 
Montana, by Delbert Palmer of Charlo, and autopsiod by the writer. 
Blood samples were being collected from skunks for serological 
studies. The lungs of this animal showed numerous discrete white 
spots and so were preserved in formalin for histological study. When 
sections were made and examined in 1949 by Dr. J. K. Frenkel, 
pathologist at the Rocky Mountain Laboratoiy, the white spots wore 
identified as nodules containing fungus cells of Haplosporangium sp. 
This diagnosis has been further confirmed by establishing cultures 
from several other skunks in Lake County during November 1949 

Lung sections from a wood rat, Neotoma Juscifes, coUocted near 
Hastings Natmal History Reservation, California, were sent to the 
writer by Dr. Jean M. Linsdale. These sections coiitainod mimerous 
bodies typical of the cells of Haplosporangium sp. The presence 
of this fungus in Neotoma and other small mammals on the Hastings 
Reservation has since been confirmed by culture (Emmons, unpub¬ 
lished data). 

There remains some question as to the specific identity of the 
fungus foimd in Canadian and Montana mammals. The species 
found in Arizona was named H. parmim by Emmons and Ashbum 
(2) and was in part characterized by the spherical fungus cells of 
about 14;t in diameter found in the lung tissue. In experimentally 
infected animals the fungus cells reached a diameter of 40/i. On the 
basis of mycelial growth and conidiospore formation, Dowding 
(S) identified cultures from rodents in Alberta as H. parmm. How¬ 
ever, she observed that the fungus cells in lung tissue reached a size 
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of 270 fji. Moasuroments of similar cells from Ochotona in KavaJli 
County wore 360/i to 390/t. More detailed studies on the cultural 
characters of numerous stra ins of this fungus and of their infcctivity 
for experimental animals are being made by Dr. Emmons and by 
the writer. 

Suice the culture and identification of Haplo&porangium sp. from 
the cottontail collected July 22, 1949, a rather extensive survey has 
been made of the native animals in western Montana and northern 
Idaho by autopsy, direct examination, and culture for the presence 
of this fungus. Numerous species of both rodents and camivores 
have been found infected. 


Survey Studies 

In September 1949 Dr. C. W. Emmons, mycologist from the 
National Institutes of Health, visited the Rocky Mountain Laboratory 
to confer with the wiiter on this problem and to examine native animalfl 
in the laboratory and in the field. One trip was made by Dr. Emmons, 
William Fullerton, and the writer to Blue Nose Peak, elevation 
8,887 ft., on the Montana-Idaho Divide, 60 miles south of Hamilton, 
Mont., whei’o rock rabbits, Ochotona princeps, were known to be quite 
abundant. Autopsies and cultures were made in the field on rock 
rabbits and other freshly shot or toapped animals. A few of the 
mice trapped were held in below-freezing temperature for later 
examination. Other captured animals were examined at the 
laboratoiy. 

This work resulted in estabfishment of cultures of Haphsporangium 
sp. from the following hosts: one female wood rat, Neotoma dnerea, 
from near Boulder Crook, West Fork of the Bitter Root River, 
Ravalli County, trapped by Harley Sargent, laboratory aide; one 
rock rabbit, Ochotona princeps, shot on Blue Nose Peak, Montana- 
Idaho Divide; one while-footed deer mouse, Peromyscus manieudattis, 
trapped near Horse Creek Pass, Lemhi County, Idaho. 

In July 1949, a trip was made to Lake County, Mont., with 
Harley Sargent, to collect and examine additional skunks for infection 
with Ilaplosporangium sp. Through the cooperation of Delbert and 
Louis Palmer, of Charlo, eight skunks were trapped or shot, including 
seven young of the year and one adult animal. Typical fungus cells 
were found in the lungs of the adult animal. Cultures were made 
on all eight skunks; no isolations were obtained. 

A third trip was made to Lake County in November 1949 to work 
with Delbert and Louis Palmer who were trapping in the vicinity of 
Charlo. At this time 23 skunks were examined and cultured. Cul¬ 
tures typical of Ilaplosporangium sp. were established from three 
skunks. Mephitis hudsonica. Very heavy concentrations of fungi were 
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tm-es were established and no fungi were found in any of the mmV 
examined from Lake County. Cultures typical of Haplosporangium 
sp. were established from three of the weasels, two Mustela Jrenata 
and one M. erminea, collected in Lake County. 

Muskrats, Ondatra sibethica, trapped on the Wall farm, l}i miles 
north of Chailo, showed such extremely heavy infestations that con¬ 
siderable areas of the lungs appeared consolidated. Cultures of 
Haplosporangium sp. were established from three of four muski-ats 
from this farm and from one muskrat on the Morris farm near Charlo. 
This would tend to confirm the suspected findings of Haplosporangium 
sp. in muskrats in British Columbia as reported by Dowding (5). 

Arrangements were made with the Palmer family to save in cold 
storage the lungs of a series of muskrats to be trapped when the 
regular season opened. On December 6, frozen lungs were obtained 
from 126 muskrats which were trapped in the general vicinity of 
Charlo. No attempt was made to culture these lungs, but they were 
examined microscopically before and after partial digestion in 2 per¬ 
cent NaOH solution. I^pical fungus cells wore found in 23 sets of 
lungs, or 18 percent of the animals. Infestations varied from single 
cells to almost complete consolidation of the lungs by masses of fungi 
and their surrotmding tissue nodules. 

In the course of otlicr suiwey studies, cells typical of Haplospo¬ 
rangium have been found in the following hosts: an adult femde, 
Peromyscus manicivlatus, KavaUi County, October 26, 1949, trapped 
by Lawrence Humble (a cultiue was established from a single cell 
found in this animal); a weasel, Mustela Jrenata, BavaUi County, 
November 3, 1949, shot by Mai'tin Shoffner (a single ceE found); a 
weasel, M. frenata, Ravalli County, July 22, 1949, shot by the writer 
(this animd had an extremely heavy infection); a pine squirrel, 
Tamiasciurus h/udsonicus, shot in 8kalkaho Canyon, Ravalli County, 
November 17, 1949, by Dr. Robert Philip and William Fullerton; a 
pine mai-ten, Martes amerkana, trapped near Holland Lake, Missoula 
County, Mont., December 1949 by Dr. Philip Wright, Professor of 
Zoology, Univemity of Montana (single cell found in lungs); three of 
four' beavers. Castor canadensis, trapped in Ravalli County, December 
1949, by M. J. Watt, Deputy Game Warden; a mink, Mustela vison, 
trapped m Ravalli County, March 8,1950. These and other collections 
are shown in the table. 


Summary 

Haplomycosis is a pulmonary disease of mammals caused by mfec- 
tion with one or more species of the fungus Haplosporangium. It was 
first found in ground squirrels, mice, and kangaroo rats in a semi- 
desert area in Aorizona. Mice and a tree squirrel in Alberta, Canada, 
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Rodents, rabbits, and carnivores found infected with Haplosporangium sp. 


Ani¬ 

mal 

No. 

Host 

Location 

Date 

Fungus 
cells in 
lungs 

Cultures 

«stab- 

llshod 

20777 

21285 

21840 

2^528 


Lake Go., Mont. 

Mar. 9,1944 




P.fw»lr rabbit- __ 

Ravalli Co., Mont- 

July 24,1944 


f 



Granite Co., Mont_ 

Aug. 19,1947 


f 



Lake Co., Mont. 

July 14,1949 


f 


26756 

26761 

26850 

2^52 

Wood rat_ 

Ravalli Co., Mont_ 

Sept. 1,1949 



+ 

Rock rabbit- _ _ 

.do. 

Sept. 9,1949 
July 22,1949 



+ 



_ 


+ 



.do. 

_ 

L 

+ 

27097 

27110 

27113 

27123 

27124 

Whitft-footfld mouse__ 

Lemhi Co., Idaho.| 

Sept. 3,1949 
Oct. 26,1949 

_ 


-j- 

do.... 

Ravalli Co., Mont.... 

- 


+ 


.do.. 

Nov. 3,1949 
Nov. 16,1949 
_do.. 

- 

- 



Lake Co., Mont_ 

_ 

L 


do _ 

.do. 


L 

+ 

+ 

27128 

„ _ do. 

.do. 

_do.. 

_ 

L 

27130 

27135 

Muskrat_____ 

.do. 

Nov. 15,1949 
Nov. 17,1949 
Nov. 1949 

_ 

L 


Pine squirrel..— 

Ravalli Oo., Mont_ 


L 


27188 

WeaseL--__ 

Lake Co., Mont. 

H 


+ 

37189 

27190 

do_ 

_do. 

Nov. 1949 


L 

4- 

Mnskrat (23 12fi pnsitlvA) 

.do. 

Deo. 1949 

j 

L 


27199 

Beaver ...—. 

Ravalli Co., Mont_ 

Deo. 1949 

j 

L 


27210 

Pine marten___ 

Missoula Co., Mont... 

Dec. 1949 

_ 

L 


27242 

27265 

Muskrat_ _ __ 

Lake Oo., Mont_ 

Nov. 18,1949 
Nov. 20,1949 
Nov. 1949 



+ 

.do. 

.do. 



+ 

27258 

Weasel... 

_do... 



+ 

27261 

Muskrat__ 


Nov. 21,1949 
Jan. 23,1950 
.do. 


+ 

27274 

Weasel..__ 

Ravalli Oo., Mont_ 



+ 

27308 

Cottontail.... 

.do. 

. 


1 

27320 

Beav^_.... 

.do. 

Feb. 1950 

J 


1 

27321 

_do...-... 

_do.. 

Fob. 1950 

J 

h 


27330 

Muskrat___... 

Lake COm Mont. 

Feb. 12,1949 
Feb. 14,1960 
Feb. 13,1950 
Mar. ^1960 

.do.7.. 




27342 

Weasd...— 

Ravalli Oo., Mont_ 

_do_.... 

J 

h 


27347 

White-footed mouse_ 




27357 

Musbrat______ 

.do.... 

_ 



27358 

Muskrat (2 of 6 positive) . _ _ 

__do____ 

J 



27382 

Muskrat (2 of 4 positive) _ _. _ - 

_do. 

Mar. 4,1950 
Mar. 8,1950 
Mar. 20,1950 

J 


+ 

27387 

Mink_ _ _ 

.do. 

. 



27440 

Muskrat___ 

Powell Co., Mont. 

J 


*4* 






and a beaver in Minnesota have been reported infected. This fungus 
is recorded here for the following hosts from western Montana: 
beaver, muskrat, pine squirrel, and white-footed mouse of the order 
Eodentia; rock rabbits and cottontails of the order Lagomorpha; mink, 
pine marten, skunk, and weasel of the order Carnivora. The known 
mammalian hosts of Haplosporangium spp. have a wide geographical, 
ecological, and zoological distribution. 
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Columumties Awarded Milk Sanitation Ratings of 90 
Percent or More, July 1948—June 1950 ^ 

This is the semiannual revision of the list of Public Health Service 
millr ordinance communities which were reported by State milk- 
sanitation authorities dm-ing the 2-ycar period July 1, 1948, to June 
30, 1950, as having a market milk rating of at least 90 percent. The 
inclusion of a community in this list moans that, if pasteurized milk 
is sold in the commimity, it is of such a degree of excellence that the 
weighted average of the percentages of compliance with the various 
items of sanitation required by the Public Health Service Milk 
Ordinance for grade A pasteurized milk is 90 percent or more, and that, 
similarly, if raw noilk is sold in the conunimity, it so nearly meets the 
standards that the weighted average of the percentages of compliance 
with the various items of sanitation required for grade A raw milk is 
90 percent or more. 

These ratings are not a complete measure of safety, but represent 
the degree of compliance with the gi*ade A standards. High-grade 
pasteurized rnilk is safer than high-^ade raw milk because of the 
added protection of pasteurization. Safety estimates sho\ild take into 
account the percentage of milk pasteurized, which is given in the table. 
To obtain this added protection, those who are dependent on raw 
milk can pasteurize the milk at home by the use of an approved home 
pasteurizer or by either of the following methods: (1) after the water 
in the bottom of a double boiler has been brought to a vigorous boil, 
place the inner container with milk in the outer container, cover it, 
and continue to apply the same heat for 10 minutes; or (2) heat the 
milk in an open saucepan over a hot flame to 165° F., stirx’ing con¬ 
stantly, then immediately place the vessel in cold water and continue 
stirring until cool, changing the water when it warms up; however, if a 
dependable thermometer is not available, bring the milk to a boil 
instead. Method 1 produces a cooked flavor, while method 2 is not 
quite as safe as method 1. 

The milk ordinance recommended by the Public Health Service is 
now in effect State-wide in 13 States, as well as in 360 counties and 
1,464 municipalities located in 39 States. It has been adopted as a 
regulation by 34 States and Territories. 

The primary reason for publishing the rating lists is to encourage 
these communities to attain and maintain a high level of excellence in 
the enforcement of the ordinance. No comparison with communities 
operating under other milk ordinances is intended or implied. Some 

' From Division of Sanltationi Milk and Food Branch. 
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communities which have high-grade milk supplies are not included 
because arrangements have not been made for the determination of 
their ratings by the State milk sanitation authority. In other cases 
the ratings which have been submitted are now more than 2 years old 
and have therefore lapsed. In still other communities with high-grade 
milk supplies there seems, in the opinion of the community, to be no 
local necessity nor desire for rating or inclusion in the list. 

The rules under which a community is included in this list ai’e as 
follows: 

1. All ratings must be determined by the State milk-sanitation au¬ 
thority in accordance with the Public Health Service rating method.® 
based upon the grade A pasteurized milk and the grade A raw milk 
requirements of the Public Health Service Milk Ordinance and Code. 
A recent departure from the method described consists of computing 
the pasteurized milk rating by weighting the plant rating twice as 
much as the rating of the raw milk for pasteurization. 

2. No community will be included in the list unless both its pas¬ 
teurized milk and its raw milk ratings are 90 percent or more. Com- 
mimities in which only raw milk is sold will bo included if the raw milk 
rating is 90 percent or more. 

3. The rating used will be tho latest rating submitted to the Public 
Health Service, but no rating will bo used which is more than 2 years 
old. In order to promote continuous rigid enforcement rather than 
occasional “clean-up campaigns” it is suggested that when the rating 
of a community on the list falls below 90 percent no resurvey be made 
for at least 6 months, which will result in removal from the next 
semiannual list. 

4. Tho Public Health Service will make occasional check surveys of 
cities for which ratings of 90 percent or more have been reported by the 
State. If such chock rating is loss than 90 percent but not less than 86, 
the city will bo removed from tlio 90-porcont list after 6 months unless 
a resurvoy submitted by tho State during this probationary interim 
shows a rating of 90 percent or more. If, however, such check rating is 
less than 86 percent, tho city will be removed from the list immediately. 
If the chock rating is 90 percent or more, the city will bo retained on the 
list for a period of 2 years from the date of tho check survey unless a 
subsequent rating submitted during this period warrants its removal. 

Conomunitios whidv are now on tho list should not permit their rat¬ 
ings to lapse since ratings more than 2 years old cannot be used. 

State milk-sanitation authorities who are not now equipped to 
determine municipal ratings are urged, in fairness to their communities, 
to equip themselves as soon as possible. Tho personnel required is 
small; in most States one milk specialist is sufiSicient for this work. 


> Pub. Health Report SSilSIW (KBS). Reprint No. 1970. 
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Communities Awarded Milk Samtation Ratings of 90 Percent or More, 

July 1948-June 19S0 


Community 

Per¬ 
cent of 
milk 
pas¬ 
teur¬ 
ized 

Dale of 
rating 

Community 

Per¬ 
cent of 
milk 
pas¬ 
teur¬ 
ized 

Date of 
rating 

ALL MARKET MILK PARTEURIZEU 

ALAPA^fA 



MISSOURI 



, 

100 

Sept. 29,1049 

Columbia. 

100 

Dec. 1949 

Birmingham and Jefferson 
County___ 

100 

Nov. 17,1949 

NORTH CAROLINA 


. 

Montgomery. 

100 

May. 11,1960 

Charlotte. 

100 

Feb. 23,1950 




Cumberland County. 

100 

Feb. 10,1960 




Mars Hill. 

100 

Dec. 7,1949 

Colorado Springs. 

100 

Nov. 1949 

Transylvania County . 

100 

Jan. 16,1949 

Grand Junction. 

100 

Mar. 29,1960 

OtfLAIlOMA 



FLOMDA 



Cushing . 

100 

Feb. 10,1950 

Panama City. 

100 

Sept. 18,1948 

TENNESSEE 



QBOROIA 



Athens. 

100 

Juno 14,1950 


100 

Oct. 27,1949 

Bristol. 

100 

Nov. 4,1949 


100 

Sept. 8,1949 i 

Chattanooga. 

100 

Oct. 26,1949 


100 

Aug, 1949 

Columbia. 

100 

Apr. 20,1960 


100 

Mar. 20,1949 

Erwin. 

100 

Feb. 17,1949 



Fayetteville. 

100 

May 10,1949 




Franklin. 

100 

May 6,1960 




Greenville. 

100 

Oct. 7,1949 


100 

Mar. 14,1949 
Apr. 14 1949 

Kingsport._ __ _ ... 

100 

Sept. 23,1949 


100 

Kuo^^e. 

100 

Sept. 23,1949 


100 

A110 24 1949 

Lewishurg. 

100 

Apr. 17,1960 


100 

Nov. 10,1948 
May 14 1949 

Maryvillo-Alcoa. 

100 

Aug. 31,1948 


100 

Morristown. 

100 

Oct. 13,1949 




Shelbyville. 

100 

June 13,1949 

ILLIXOIS 









TEVAS 



Champaign-tJrbana. 

100 

Aug. 18,1948 





100 

Oct. 28,1949 


100 

Apr. 18,1949 


100 

Apr. 27,1960 

Gl^ewater. 

100 

July 25,1949 


100 

Mnv 18 1950 

Harlingen... 

100 

Mar. 20,1950 


100 

Dec. 8 1949 

Houston. 

100 

Dec. 3.1948 

GlcTicoe _ _ 

100 

Nov. 7,1949 

Kilgore. 

100 

July 26,1949 

TTf^hlATitl Park 

100 

Nov. 7,1949 

Lufkin.. 

100 

Apr. 12,1949 

Kenilworth __ _ 

100 

Nov. 7il949 

San Antonio. 

100 

Mar. 11,1950 

Tiftlre Blnff 

100 

Nov. 7,1949 

Texarkana. 

100 

Mar. 30,1949 

TjaIta Pnrest. 

100 

Nov. 7,1949 

Texas City. 

100 

Apr. 25,1949 

Moline 

100 

May 18,1960 

Tyler.... 

100 

Mar. 2,1950 

Northflrfd _ . 

100 

Nov. 7,1949 

Wodaco. 

100 

Apr. 6,1960 

Oak Park. 

100 

Sept. 1949 




Peoria... 

100 

Apr. 16,1950 

UTAH 



Rock Idand. 

100 

May 10,1960 




Silvis. 

100 

May IH, 1960 

Ogden. 

100 

Juno 1,1949 

STrolHft __ _ _ _ 

100 

Nov. 7,1949 

Provo. 

100 

Apr. 29,1949 

Wanlrpgftn 

100 

Nov. 2,1949 

Salt Lake City... 

100 

May 27.1949 

Winne&a. 

100 

Nov. 7,1949 







VIROINIA 



INDIANA 








1 

Boydton. 

100 

Apr. 4,1960 

Anderson. .. 

100 

Doc, 19,1949 

Bristol.. _ 

100 

Nov. 4,1949 

■Rope 

100 

1960 

LawrencovIUe. 

100 

Apr. 6,1960 

In manapol is 

100 

July 1948 

Pulaski___ _ _ 

100 

Juno 1950 

South Bend _ _ 

100 

Nov. 1948 

Radford____ 

100 

June 1960 



Richmond. 

100 

May I960 

KANSAS 



Suffolk. 

100 

May 24,1960 




Waynesboro. 

100 

May 19.1949 

Dodge City. 

100 

May 24,1960 




KENTUCKY 






Hopkinsville. 

100 

Mar. 1950 




Owensboro.... 

100 

Apr, 8,1949 




Paducah.. 

100 

May 5,1960 
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Communities Awarded Milk Sanitation Ratings of 90 Percent or More, 
July 1948-June 195(V—Continued 



Per- 



Per- 



cent of 



cent of 


Community 

milk 

pas¬ 

Date of 
rating 

Community 

milk 

pas¬ 

Date of 
rating 


teur¬ 



teur¬ 


ized 



ized 



BOTH RAW AND PASTEURIZED MARKET MILK 


r.BOBOIA 

La Grange . 

Macon. 

Thomaston. 

Thomasville. 

IDAHO 


Boise... 

Payette. 

Weiser.. 


EENTUCE 7 

Lexington and Fayette 
County. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Alexander County. 

Avery County. 

Buncombe County. 

Cabarrus County. 

Henderson County.. 

Wilkes County. 

OKLAHOMA 


Ada. 

Holdenville. 
Lawton..-- 
Shawnee--- 




OKLAHOMA— Con. 


7<5 2 

Mar. 29,1949 

Stillwater..,. 

96 

07.1 

Sept. 13,1949 

Sulphur.. 

98 

79.7 

May 24; 1960 



81.6 

July 28,1948 

OREGON 




Portland... 

99.2 

99 3 

Apr. 30,1949 

TENNESSEE 


72 

Apr. 14,1949 



92.1 

Apr. 13,1949 

Jackson.,. 

95.8 


McMinnville. 

95.1 



Murfreesboro. 

98 



Pulaski. 

91.6 

90 

June 23,1950 

TEXAS 




Brenham. 

92 



Brownsville. 

84.8 

73.5 

Mar. 31,1950 

Bryan____ 

98.8 

73.6 

July 12,1949 

Corsicana. 

99.6 

05 

Jime 10,1949 

Edinburg.... 

85.9 

73.4 

Jan. 20,1960 

Port Worth. 

99.95 

80 

Feb. 2.1960 

Ijongvlflw_-_ 

99 

89.7 

Jan. 25,1950 

Lubbock____ 

98.2 


Palestine. 

79.8 



Paris. 

91.8 

. 84 

June 24,1949 

vmoiNiA 


89 

Mar. 28,1950 



96 

Feb. 20,1960 

Emporia... 

34 

90 

May 25,1949 




July 7,1949 
Sept. 6,1949 

July 24,1949 


Mar. 30,1960 
May 26,1950 
July 27,1949 
May ^ 1949 


Apr. 16,1950 
Mar. 20,1950 
Feb. 12,1949 
Jan. 31,1950 
Apr. 6.1960 
Feb. 4,1950 
July 27,1949 
July 16,1949 
Apr. 28,1949 
Dec. 13,1949 


Apr. 7,1950 


Note: In these communities the pasteurised market milk shows a 90 percent or more compliance with 
the grade A pasteurized milk requirements and the raw market milk shows a 90 percent or more compliance 
with the grade A raw milk requirement of the Public Health Service Mflk Ordlnanco and Code. 

Note paHicularly the percentage of milk pasteurized in the various communities listed. This percentage 
is an important factor to consider in estimating the safety of a city's milk simply. All milk should be pas¬ 
teurized or boiled, either commercially or at home, before it is consumed. S^ text for home methcd. 
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Incidence of Disease 


No health department^ State or local can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knoud^ge of when^ tvhere^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports From States For Week Ending July 29, 1950 

For the curreut week in the Nation, new cases of acute poliomye¬ 
litis numbered 970, an increase over the preceding week’s total for 
the tenth consecutive week. However, the total for the current week 
is less than the 1,956 cases reported for the corresponding week last 
year. The cumulative total number of reported cases for the current 
“disease” year was 4,985, less than the 7,364 cases reported for the 
corresponding period of last (1949-50) year, the highest year on rec¬ 
ord. The emrent cumulative total is also less than the 5,443 cases 
reported for the corresponding period in the 1948-49 “disease” year. 
The disease year for acute poliomyelitis begins with the twelfth week 
of the calendar year*. The cumulative total number reported for the 


Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 
[Numbers alter diseases are International List numbers, 1918 revision] 


Total for 
weekended 

me- sonal 

- dlan low 

July July week 

29, 30, I 

1950 1949 j 


Cumulative 
total since 
seasonal low 
week 


1949-50 1948-49 


Cumulative 
total for calen¬ 
dar year 


D?phSer2&T-r."‘"I”I ’"ra" ""'oo' 

Acute infectious encepha- 

Meades (088)..—-....,-2,802 1,977 
Meidngococcal meningitis ^ 

II"” 697 745 

:080)-. 970 1,956 

otted 

. 41 40 

. 279 207 


0) 

0) 

C‘) 

(‘) 

27 

33 

0) 

27th 

170 

280 

391 

.3,304 

4,048 

6,088 

0) 

0) 

(0 

0) 

452 

311 

275 

30th 

276,789 

112,137 

182,373 

246,259 

75,807 

138,815 

35th 

301,684 

036,241 

678,368 

282,454 

583,848 

543,412 

,mh 

3,413 

3.037 

3,299 

2,500 

2,193 

2,327 

0) 

0) 

0 


58,469 

53,240 


11th 

34,985 

7,364 

3,699 

>6,110 

8,279 


0 

0 

(0 

(0 

277 

347 

302 

32d 

*66,095 

79,724 

87,883 

*39,656 

57,180 

61,197 

35th 

43 

49 

196 

23 

39 

142 

















current calendax year is 6,119 compared with 8,279 reported for the 
corresponding period in 1949. 

For the current week, all geographic divisions except the East 
South Central and Moxmtain showed increases over the preceding 
week. Those increases raided from 2 cases (163 to 165) in the West 
South Central Division to 43 cases (93 to 136) in the Middle Atlantic. 
The East South Central Division decreased by 27 cases (105 to 78), 
and the Mountain States decreased by 6 cases (22 to 16). Texas 
reported the largest number of cases (107); New York, the second 
highest (90); and Virginia, the third (82). 

The 514 cases of influenza reported for the cuirent week in the 
Nation ended the seasonal year for this disease. The cxunulative 
total beginning with the 31st week of 1949 was 276,789 and is the 
median for the past 5 “seasonal” years. The highest total number 
of cases reported during this period was 552,445 in the 1945-46 sea¬ 
son, and the lowest was 112,137 reported during the 1948-49 season. 

Total reported cases of pneumonia numbered 82,939 for the “dis¬ 
ease” yeai’ ended with this report. For the corresponding period in 
the previous year 73,404 cases of pneumonia were reported. 

Thirty-one cases of infectious encephalitis were reported dnrii^ 
the current week compared with 12 for the corresponding week last 
year. Of this total, 15 cases were reported in California and 5 in 
Texas. The cumulative total number of acute infectious encephalitis 
cases reported for the calendar year is 452 compared with the corres¬ 
ponding total of 311 for 1949 and the 6-year median of 275. 

Eeported cases of whooping cough continued to increase over the 
preceding week. No smallpox was reported in the United States. 


Deaths During Week Ended July ^9, I9S0 


Correspond^ 

Week ended ing iveek. 

Data for 94 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths.. ... - 8,284 8,931 

Median for 3 prior years___ 8, 504 - _ 

Total deaths, first 30 weeks of year... 282, 485 281, 618 

Deaths under 1 year of age--.. 588 690 

Median for 3 prior years_ 690 -.. 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 30 weeks of year. 18, 659 19, 432 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force_ 69, 691, 785 70, 309, 604 

Number of death claims... 13,170 12,364 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate.-. 9.9 9.2 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 30 weeks of 
year, annual rate. 9. 6 9.4 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 

Ended July 29,1950 

[Nombera under diaeaaes are International List numbers, 1948 revmon] 


Encepha¬ 
litis, in¬ 
fectious 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Meades 

Menin¬ 

gitis, 

menin¬ 

gococcal 

Pneu¬ 

monia 

Polio¬ 

myelitis 

(082) 

(48(M83) 

(086) 

(067.0) 

(49(M93) 

(080) 


United States 

New . 

Maine.——. 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

Middle Atlantic. 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

East North Central.. 

Ohio. 

Tudfana ____ 

Illinois—... 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

West North Central.. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

North Dtdcota. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Hansas..... 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended July 29,1950—Continued 


[Numbers under diseases are Inlomationnl List numbers, 1948 revision] 


Area 


■Rocky 

Moun¬ 

tain 

S])0ttod 

fever 


b’carlet 

fever 


b’mall- 
pox 


Tulare¬ 

mia 


Typhoid 

andpanir 

typhoid 

fever 


Whoop¬ 

ing 

cou^ 


Rabies 
in ani¬ 
mals 


United States 

New England.. 

Maine.-- - - 

New Hampshire. 


(104) 


(050) 


(084) 



(059) 


28 


(040,041)1 


104 


(066) 


:$,630 


m 

53 

4 


116 


Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island. 1 

Connecticut. 



36 

122 

36 

44 


Middle Atlantic. 3 

New York. 

New Jersey.- --- 3 

Pennsylvania. . 


42 

2 28 
5 
11 


11 

5 

1 

5 


316 

141 

102 

73 


36 

32 


4 


East North Central. 4 

Ohio. . 

Indiana. 3 

Illinois. 1 

Michigan. . 

Wisconsin.-. . 


87 

21 

3 

13 

39 

11 



552 

98 

21 

93 

205 

135 


10 

3 


2 

5 


West North Central. 

Minnesota. 


Missouri. 

North Dakota .... 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska.. 

Kansas. 



269 

61 

99 

62 

4 

7 

8 
28 


4 

4 


South Atlantic. . 

Delaware. 

Maryland. 

District of Columbia .. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia_ - . 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 




28 


4 

4 
6 

5 
8 
1 


329 

3 

45 

3 

72 

47 

106 

9 

11 

33 


18 

3 

1 


6 

8 


East South Central_ 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

West South Central_ 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas. 



3 

2 


20 

10 

7 

1 

2 

10 

2 

1 

13 


2 


18 

13 

1 

I 

3 


19 

7 

7 

2 

3 

22 

3 

6 

2 

11 


122 

60 

37 

19 

6 


397 

15 

7 

30 

355 


27 

16 

5 

6 


19 


2 

15 


Mountain.. 

Montana... 

Idaho. 

Wyoming_ 

Colorado. 

New Mexico- 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Nevada. 


Padflc.. 

Washington.. 

Oregon. 

Caluomia.. 



160 

20 

18 

3 

21 

26 

67 

16 


> Including cases reported as salmonellosis. 


> Including cases reported as streptococcal sore throat. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The following reports include only items of unuausl incidence or of special interest and the occurrence of 
these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports of yellow 
fever are published currently. A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to 
date is published in the Public Health Reports for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

Burma. During the week ended July 8, 1950, 66 cases of cholera, 
with 63 deaths, were reported in Burma. One case was reported in the 
port of Toungoo during the week ended July 1. 

India. According to information dated July 21, 1950, an outbreak 
of cholera is occurring in Bombay. As of that date 171 new cases, 
9 deaths, had been reported since July 16. 

Indochina (French). During the week ended July 1, 1960, one fatal 
case of cholera was reported in the Thudaumot rural area, Viet Nam. 

Plague 

Belgian Congo. Plague has been reported in Stanleyville Province, 
as follows: Week ended July 8, 1950, one fatal case at Antonio, 
northeast of Blukwa; week ended^July 15, one fatal case at Govi, 
north of Blukwa. 

Indochina (French). On July 13,1960, one fatal case of plague was 
reported at Govap, Cochinchina. 

Smallpox 

Argeninna. During the month of May 1950, 164 cases of smallpox 
were reported in Argentina, including 52 cases in Buenos Aires 
Province, 14 in Corrientos Province, 11 in San Luis Province, 40 in Rio 
Negro Territory, and 22 in Neuquen Territory. 

Cameroon (British). During the week ended June 10,1950,30 cases 
of smallpox were reported. 

Indonesia. Information dated July 17, 1950, states that the epi¬ 
demic of smallpox which began in Surabaya, Java, the last week in 
February 1950, when 21 cases were reported for that week, showed no 
sign of abatement as of June 29. Through the week ended June 24, 
1,751 cases, with 509 deaths, had been reported. No figures for the 
week ended July 1 have been received, but 184 cases were reported for 
the week ended July 8. In Pontianak, Borneo, 16 cases, 6 deaths, 
were reported for the week ended June 17, and 19 cases, 9 deaths, for 
the week ended June 24. 
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Typhus Fever 

Jamaica. During the week ended July 15, 1960, 3 cases of typhus 
fever (murine type) were reported in Kingston. 

Spain. During the week ended June 17, 1950, nine cases of typhus 
fever, one fatal, were reported in Malaga Province. 

Yellow Fever 

Cameroon (French). The fatal suspected case of yeUow fever 
reported on July 6, 1950, in Foumban Region (see Public Health 
Rbpokts, August 4, 1950, p. 1001) was not confirmed. 


duguet 18,1950 
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state and Territorial Health OIBeers 
1950 Meeting 

The 49 th Annual Conference of the Surgeon Genei’al of the Public 
Health Service and the Chief of the Children’s Bureau with the State 
and Territorial Health OflBcei’s, State Mental Health Authorities, and 
State Hospital Survey and Constmction Authorities will be held in 
Washington, D. C., Monday through Friday, October 23 to 27, 1950. 
This year the State and Provincial Health Authorities will pai-ticipate 
in the program, which includes a two-day scientific session to be held 
Tuesday and Wednesday, October 24 and 25, at the National Institutes 
of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

Plans and arrangements for this conference, which is held in con¬ 
junction with the annual meeting of the Association of State and 
Territorial Health Ofiicers, are being coordinated by the Division of 
State Grants in the Bureau of State vSorvices. 
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The printing of this publication has been approved by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget (August 10, 1949). 

The Public Health Reports, first published in 1878 under authority of an 
act of Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the Public Health 
Service through the Division of Public Health Methods, pursuant to the follow¬ 
ing authority of law: United States Code, title 42, sections 241, 245, 247; title 44, 
section 220. 

It contains (1) current information regarding the incidence and geographic 
distribution of communicable diseases in the United States, insofar as data are 
obtainable, and of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, and other 
important communicable diseases throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cau«e, prevention, and control of disease; (3) other pertinent information 
regarding sanitation and the conservation of the public health. 

The Public Health Reports is published primarily for distribution, in accord¬ 
ance with the law, to health officers, members of boards or departments of health, 
and other persons directly or indirectly engaged in public health work. Articles 
of special interest are issued as reprints or as supplements, in which forms they 
are made available for more economical and general distribution. 

Requests for and communications regarding the Public Health Reports, 
reprints, or bupplements should be addressed to the Surgeon General, Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D. 0. Subscribers should remit direct to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

Librarians and others should preserve their copies for binding, as the Public 
Health Service is unable to supply the general demand for bound copies. Indexes 
will be supplied upon request. 
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Two Surveys of Methods Used by Public Health 
Laboratories for the Examination of Stool Speci¬ 
mens for Salmonellae, Shigellae, and Protozoa 

By Oscar Felsenfeld, M. D.* 

In order to ascertain which methods are generally used for the 
examination of stool specimens, questionnaires were sent out during 
the winter of 1944 and spring of 1945 to the laboratories of 48 States, 
the District of Columbia, Hawaii, Alaska, and Puerto Rico. Com¬ 
plete answei-s were received from 40 laboratories. Incomplete 
information was available from 12 more sources. The survey showed 
that no two laboratories use exactly the same procedures. This 
survey was repeated 5 yearn later in 1949 when questionnaires were 
sent to the same public health laboratories as in 1944. This time, 
the complete answers received from 46 sources and the incomplete 
returns from 6 more laboratories again showed a great variance 
in the methods used. Both surveys are reported here. 

The first question on the form sent to the laboratories concerned 


Table 1. Methods of collecting specimens for bacteriologic and parasitologw stool exam* 
ination recommended, permitted, ana refused by public health laboratories 



For bacteriologic examination 

For piotozoologic examination 

specimen 

Rocom- ! 
mended 

I'crmitted | 

Refused 


Permitted 

Refused 



1949 

1944 






1044 

1949 

1944 

1949 

Fiesh stools, promptly 
delivered. 

42 

36 

*2 

*11 

0 

0 

42 

30 

1 

4 

0 

0 

Postoathartio stools. 

12 

»U 

0 

23 

0 


12 

*11 

6 

15 

0 

0 

Enema specimens. 

X 

1 

X 

23 

X 

3 

X 


X 

16 

X 

6 

Proctoscopic specimens... 

8 

5 

3 

*23 

1 

3 

10 

*7 

3 

12 

3 

2 

Rectal swab. 

S13 

*13 

11 

*31 

1 

3 

0 


7 

12 

11 

5 

Material collected on fin¬ 
ger cot. 

0 

0 

6 

*23 

2 

4 

0 

0 

6 

9 

2 

9 


11 laboratory: for dysentery only. 

> 3 laboratories: preserved specimens preferred. 

> 2 laboratories: preferred to fresh spoeimons. 

* 2 laboratories: after repeated nei^tive, fresh specimens. 

> 2 laboratories: in dysentery; 1 laboratory: in ehlldron. 

X«QuesUon not asked in 1944. 

mireotor of Bacteriology, The Hektoen Institute for Medical Researdi of the Cook County Hospital 
Ohicago 12, ni. This survey was supported by a gmnt ftrom the MoZlie Netcher Newbury Besearidi Fund- 
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the methods used for the collection of the stool specimens (table 1). 
Information on the collection of specimens for bacteriologic examin¬ 
ation was received from 50 laboratories in both surveys, while on 
protozoologic studies data were received from 40 in 1944, and from 
44 laboratories in 1949. Twenty-three laboratories in 1944 and 
16 in 1949 recommended more than one method for bacteriologic 
examination; 24 laboratories in 1944 and 4 in 1949 recommended 
more than one method for parasitologic studies. 

The second question concerned methods used for the preservation 
of specimens for mailing. There were no inquiries regarding pre- 
sei-vatives for protozoa in 1944. Fifty answers were available in 
1944 and 46 in 1949 on bacteriologic examination (table 2). Four 
laboratories in 1949 had no preference. During both surveys, two 
laboratories recommended two methods. 


Table 2. Methods of preserving specimens for hacteriolo^ and parasitologic stool exam¬ 
ination recommended^ permitted, ana refused by public health laboratories 


Examination 

Preservative 

Recom¬ 

mended 

Permitted 

Refused 

1944 

1949 

1944 

1949 

1944 

1949 


/“RufFeredgly«>rftl.snHnfi.._.^ _ __ 

21 

29 

19 

6 

0 

0 


TCTnbuflered'glycerol-saline __. 

1 

7 

X 

XX 

X 

XX 


n'lyeernl-Jsnlfnfk with pbeilOl Ted...... - - - 

X 

1 

X 

XX 

X 

XX 


BtifferM glynAfol-water___ 

X 

1 

X 

XX 

X 

XX 


Litbium chloiide glycerol--..-...--.--.-.------- 

X 

1 

X 

XX 

X 

XX 

Bacteriologic... 

Alkaline lithliiTTi cbloride.nrn ^ - _ 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1 

1 

Selenite-F-- -__-_ 

X 

1 

X 

XX 

X 

XX 


Uefloxychniate-cltrate__ 

3 

3 

3 

15 

2 

3 


Bile-peptone..__ 

3 

0 

0 

15 

2 

5 


AlkAiine bilfl ___ 

1 

2 

0 

17 

3 

6 


No preservative for bacteriologic examination— 

3 

2 

3 1 

2 

0 

1 


no I'er'^Titp formellTi .- - 

1 

7 

X 

10 

X 

4 

Parasitologic. 

Rchandinn . . * - _ _ 

X 

5 

X 

12 

X 

3 

Ip. V. A.-flxatIve. 

X 

12 

X 

7 

X 

4 


No preservative for protozoologic examination— 

X 

18 

X 

0 

X 

1 


Xai Question not asked in 1944. 
XXb Question not asked in 1949. 


A preservative for protozoa vras recommended by only 24 labora¬ 
tories in 1949. The othere did not comment or indicato a preference 
for fresh stools. 

Media used for the platii^ and primary identification of SalmoneUae 
and Shigellae were the subject of the next question. Answei’s were 
received from 44 laboratories in 1944 and from 50 in 1949. In 1944 
only three and in 1949 only two laboratories used exactly the same 
combination of enrichment fluids and plating media. For the statis¬ 
tical evaluation, occasionally used tubes or plates were considered as 
a one-half tube or plate. The same method of accounting served for 
the evaluation of the number of media used by laboratories which 
follow different procedures for the detection of SalmoneUae and of 
Shigellae. Five laboratories in each survey reported that they ap- 
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Table 3. Combinations of enrichment media and number of plates used for indirect and 
direct streaking of stool specimens in public health laboratories 


Total Plates streaked from each tube (indirect streaking)* 

labora-- 

Enrichment medium 0-H 1-1 ^ 


All combinations 


2 tubes totrathionate broth 


1 tube totrathionate broth 
(MueUer), 1 tube dosovy- 
cholato-citrate broth (Bang- 
xang and EDiot and modlti- 

cations),* 1 tube selenite F.*. 1 

1 tube Kauffman’s broth. ... 1 2 

1 tube Kauffman’s broth, 1 

tube selenite F. * 1 ^1 

1 tube dosoxycholato-citrato 
broth (Bangxang and Elliot 
audmodiffcations).... 1 2 

1 tube selenite F.^12 ^18 

2 tubes selenite F. 1 2 

3 tubes brilliant green-bile- 1 — 

1 tube buffered glycvrol-salim*. 1 


All combiiiatioiis. 44 60 

None. 4 2 

1 tube totrathionate broth 

(Mueller).UO »10 

2 tubes tutruthionate broth 

(Mueller). 1 — 

3-4 tubes tetrathionato broth 

(Mueller). 1 —. 

1 tube tetrathionato broth 
(Mueller), 1 tube Kauffman's 

broth. , . 1 — 

1 tube tetrathionato liroth 
(Mueller), 1 tul)c fcolenlto K. i 8 » 5 
1 tube tetrathionato biolh 
(Mueller),* 1 tube* Kauff¬ 
man’s bio th,* 1 tube solenite 

F. 2 

1 tube totrathionate bioth 
(Mueller), 1 tube desoxy- 
cholato-citrate broth (Hang- 
xong and Elliot and modifi¬ 
cations),* 1 tube seloiiito F.*. I 

1 tube Kauffman’s broth. . 12 

1 tube Kauffman’s broth, t 

tube selenite F.11 * 1 

1 tube desovycholatc-oitrate 
broth (Bangrcaiig aud Elliot 
and modiffCiit ions). 1 2 

1 tube selenite P.n2 U8 

2 tubes selenite F. 1 2 

3 tubes brilliant r?roon-bilo_ 1 —. 

1 tube buffered glycorol-salino. 1 



»Includes laboratories whioh use the medium only occasionally. 

* The tube is used In that combination only ooea.sloaally. ,, , , , . __» 

* One-half, with the exception of column marked *stonds for “one ailditional plate occasionally. 
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Table 4. Selection of plating media for indirect and direct plating of stool specimens 
for bacteriologju: examination by State healdi laboratories 



For indirect plating 




Boutinely 



Medium 

Occasion¬ 

ally 

Alone 

In combination 

Together 




1 plate 

More plates 

1 plate 

More plates 




1944 

1049 

1944 

1949 

1944 

1949 

1944 

1049 

1944 

1949 



ICndo, . . _ 







4 

1 

1 

1 

5 

2 

T5 B _ 







3 

1 

1 

3 

4 

4 







1 

9 

13 

6 

3 

15 

17 








1 

3 

2 

3 

3 

n a * 








4 



4 


6 

2 

2 

4 

1 


18 

18 

12 

12 

39 

36 


4 

1 


1 

6 

1 

5 

2 

15 

5 




1 



1 

3 


3 

2 

6 

■Ria ___ 

■D 

8 


i 



12 

17 

11 

7 

24 

28 

BtS nonr 







2 

5 

1 

4 

3 

9 



HHI 

HH 

HHI 

■HU 











For direct plating > 






Routinely 



Medium 



Ocoasion- 

£Jly 

Alone, 

In combination 

Together 






1 plate 

1 plate 

More plates 






1944 

1940 


1949 

1944 

1049 

1944 

1940 



Bndo_-_ 

1 

1 

■B 


9 

5 



10 

6 

E. M. B............................... 


1 



8 

6 

3 

3 

11 

10 

MfiGnnkey 

1 

1 


1 

13 


2 

2 

16 

24 


1 

1 



7 

5 



8 

5 

_ _ 


1 




3 



4 

S-S. _ _ __ _ ___ 

2 




30 

34 

3 

8 

35 

42 


1 

1 



10 

3 

2 

2 

13 

6 






4 

1 


1 

4 


2 

3 



28 

25 

3 

3 

33 

31 

BiS ponr _ . _ _ _ . 

1 

1 



3 

4 

3 

4 

7 

9 











> No laboratories used more thaa 1 plate except in combinations. 

> Introduced after 1945. 

£. M. B.««SosIn methylene blue plate. 

D. O. L. S.«iDe 80 zy 6 holate citrate-lactose-sucrose plate, B. B. L. 
S. S.»Sa2j7MJuna-£niffe2la plate, Difoo. 

D. C.»Desoxycholate-cltrate plate, B. B. L. 

Brilliant m^n* Brilliant neen^henol red plate. 

BiS stre^—All forms of the WIlson-Blair plate, streaked. 

BIS pour-All forms of the Wilson-Blair plate, poured. 


plied different media in such cases, while all other laboratories used 
one procedure for the isolation of bacteria belonging to both genera. 

The groups of media were listed according to the enrichment tubes 
employed at the same time. Plating media were divided into those 
used for streaking from the enrichment fluids (indirect plating) and 
those used for inoculatiocn directly from the specimens (direct plating). 

Tables 3 and 4 show the great variety of media employed by the 
laboratories. 

Table 5 demonstrates the use of primary differenl^pting media. 
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Shigellaelij public health laboratories 


Medium 

Eoutinely used 

Occasionally used 

Together 


1049 

1944 

1949 

1944 

1949 


12 



|B| 

16 

7 

Bossell with Andrade’s indicator- 

1 




1 

2 

Xligler-. 

16 




28 

21 

Mickle. 

3 




8 

2 


12 




18 

11 


1 




5 

20 

Friewer-Shaughnessy. 

1 




1 

2 

M T.I. 

X 




X 

2 

Lactose broth......... 

1 




1 

4 

Lactose-sucrose broth. 

X 




X 

2 

Brom cresol purple plate. 

1 


0 

0 

1 

0 


X-Not asked In 1944. 


Only 20 laboratories out of 43 in 1944 but 40 out of the 48 laboratories 
answering this question in 1949 used a single primary differentiating 
medium routinely. One of the laboratories each in 1944 and in 1949 
had no preference for any medium. 

Table 6 shows the answers to the question on the final serologic 
classification of Salmonellae and Shigellae. Information was available 
in 1944 from 47, and in 1949 from 49 laboratories. 

Table 7 contains the answers to the question on methods used for 
the detection and identification of Endamoeba histolytica. Forty 
laboratories cooperated in 1944 and 40 in 1949. Two laboratories 
each in 1944 and 1949 did not examine direct smears at all. 

Further answers concerned questions not pertaining to the actual 
work in the public health laboratories. They were, nevertheless, 
considered essential to complete the picture of the present state of 
enteric work. 

Table 8 shows the evaluation of oiganisms of questionable patho¬ 
genicity. Forty-four laboratories answered the question in 1944 and 
46 in 1949. 


Table 6. Extent of the use of sorolof^ic tnethods (typing) for the diagnosis of Salmo- 
ncllae and Sbigellae in public health laboratories 


Soiologlc tests 


Not typed at all. 

Typhoid alone typod, others not. 

Typhoid and p^typhold A and B typed, others not. 

Groups determined. 

Typhoid typed, others sent to center. 

T^hoid and paratyphoid A and B tsrped, others sent to center. 

Groups typed, others sent to center. 

All suspicious organisms sent to center. 

Complete taping performed locally. 

No set policy. 

Total.-. 


Salmonellae 

ShigeOae 

1914 

1949 

1944 

1949 

\jm 


6 

6 






2 



iHUfl 


umhiqI 

6 

0 

2 



8 

4 

BjjBBHI 


8 

16 

7 

11 

2 

10 

2 

7 

16 

10 

22 

18 

3 

2 

3 

2 

47 

49 

47 

49 
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Table 7. Preference for procedures used in the detection of Endamoeba histolytica in 

public health laboratories 


Method 


Direct examination of saline suspension. 

Direct examination of lodme tinged suspension. 

Quensel stain... 

Zinc sulfate flotation. 

Salt flotation... 

Permanent hematoxylin slides. 

Culture methods. 


Routinely 

Occasionally 

Together 

1944 

1949 

1944 

1949 

1944 

1'.49 

34 

33 

2 

6 

36 

89 

32 

36 

2 

5 

34 

41 

X 

4 

X 

0 

X 

13 

6 

36 

1 

0 

7 

44 

0 

5 

1 

2 

1 

7 

12 

20 

4 

23 

16 

43 

2 

4 

0 

10 

2 

14 


Question not asked in 1944. 


The ninth question was: What happens if only organisms of 
doubtful pathogenicity are isolated from the stools? Forty-four 
laboratories answered this question in 1944 and 49 in 1949. In 1944, 
nine stated that the physician treating the case had to decide if the 
disease was caused by the ‘^doublful^’ organism; in 17 States the public 
health authorities alone were considered competent to settle the 
question; in 15 the physician treating the patient and the public 
health authorities together made the decision, and thi‘ee had no set 
policy. In 1949, in 16 States the physician on the case alone decided 
whether the organism reported by the laboratory was to be con¬ 
sidered pathogenic; in one the public health authorities made the 
decision alone; and in 26 the physician and the public health authori¬ 
ties together resolved the problem. Six States had no set policy. 

The final question considered the approval of private laboratories 
for enteric work. Data were available in 1944 from 44, and in 1949 


Table 8. Attitude toward organisms from stools of * 

health laboratories 


'doubtfuV* patho^nicity in public 


Organism 


S. alkalescent.. 

S. dispar . 

Protef. . 

FaracolobaetTa. 


A. faeccUis. 
E. nana.. 


D. fragtlis.. 


Chuomastix... 

Embadomonas. 

Enteromonas.. 

Enteroeoed.... 


Considered 

No comment 

Pathogenic 

Doubtful 

Nonpathogonio 

1944 

1949 

1944 

1949 

1944 

1949 

1914 

1949 

2 

9 

2 


30 

7 

10 

10 

6 

9 

4 

20 

23 

S 

11 

9 

3 

136 

0 

*16 

31 

14 

10 

10 

1 

3 

0 

422 

30 

9 

13 

12 

0 

11 

0 

11 

32 

20 

12 

14 

1 

54 

0 

7 

30 

22 

13 

13 

0 

#5 

2 

9 

29 

17 

13 

15 

1 

2 

0 

7 

30 

16 

13 

22 

1 

1 

0 


30 

18 

13 

17 

0 

1 

0 

9 

31 

18 

13 

18 

X 

*2 

X 

16 

X 

10 

X 

18 


11 laboratory: in infants. 

> 1 laboratory: in food poisoning. 

* 1 laboratory: Pr. morgani pathogenic. 

* 3laboratories: certain strains (1 laboratory: the Bethesda group). 

* 1 laboratory: when heavy Infestation present. 

X« Question not a^ed in 1914. 
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from 44 States, the District of Columbia, and Territories. Seven 
States in 1944 and eight States in 1949 (California, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Michigan, New Jersey, New York, South Dakota, and 
Wisconsin) granted formal approval to private laboratories to perform 
enteric work. In addition, two States in 1944 and one in 1949 issued 
certificates of approval but only to hospital laboratories. Three public- 
health laboratories in 1944 and 17 in 1949 stated that although formal 
approval under a law or regulation does not exist, they are assistir^ 
or willing to assist private laboratories interested in enteric work. 


Discussion 

A great variety of methods are used by public-health laboratories 
for the collection and shipping of stool specimens as well as for the 
isolation and identification of Salmonellae, Shigellae and Endamoeha 
histolytica. The statistical evaluation of the coUected data is difficult 
because of the diversity of methods and attitudes. There is, however, 
an increasing tendency toward greater liberalism, especially in pro¬ 
cedures with patients, private physicians, and other laboratories. 
This is revealed, among other ways, by the increased acceptance of 
specimens collected and preserved by different methods. 

The leading method of stool collection is that of fresh specimens 
promptly received. With the exception of three laboratories, which 
prefer preserved stools, such material is generally accepted. Between 
1944 and 1949 the number of laboratories listii^ ‘‘permitted^' methods 
in addition to ‘'recommended^' means of stool collection significantly 
increased. Of special interest are answers from two laboratories in 
1949 which recommended proctoscopic specimens to be examined for 
protozoa when fresh stools were found negative. This requires the aid 
of a proctolbgist and thus shows the increasing trend toward coopera¬ 
tion with the medical profession. 

Glycorol-saline is the most frequently recommended preservative 
for bacteria. Here again more laboratories checked several preser¬ 
vatives as “permitted" than in 1944, demonstrating a growing liberal 
tendency. 

In spite of its newness, the polyvinyl alcohol-fixative method 
(f) is as often recommended for the preservation of intestinal protozoa 
as the other two means, i. e., formol and Schaudinn's fluid, together. 
This indicates the progressiveness of many public health laboratories 
which try to profit from newest developments in the field. In addi¬ 
tion, the story of this fixative shows that the coordinating services 
and the assistance provided by the Pubhc Health Service are being 
more and more accepted and utilized. 

Between 1944 and 1949 a reduction occurred in the number of media 
used for the plating of stool specimens. If the data contained in 
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table 3 are grouped further, a significant diflFerence may be found 
between the number of laboratories using four or more and those 
using less than four plates for direct plating of the specimens in 1944 
and in 1949 (P<.05), while there is no statistically significant differ¬ 
ence between the number of plates streaked from the enrichment 
tubes (indirect plating). The modal classes remained the same in 
both surveys: two plates streaked from one tube of enrichment fluid 
and, from the same specimen, three or occasionally four plates streaked 
directly. 

There was a significant shift from tetrathionate broth to Selenite-F 
enrichment. S.S. agar is the most popular plating medium. It is 
used especially frequently for direct plating. There was a decrease in 
the use of Endows medium. Desoxycholate agar and its derivative, 
the D.C.L.S. medium, are more frequently used than Endows plate. 
MacConkey's agar and the brilliant green-phenol red medium had 
more advocates in 1949 than in 1944. The same can bo said about 
poured bismuth sulfite plates, while the use of streaked bismuth 
sulfite media showed a decrease if occasional use is not considered. 
In 1944, seven laboratories prepared their own bismuth sulfite plates, 
but in 1949 all but three used desiccated bismuth sulfite medium. 
These changes point toward evaluation of experience and economizing 
in public health laboratories. 

Kligler^s primary differentiating tube, which had the most advo¬ 
cates in 1944, seems to be replaced by the triple sugar-iron agar (2) 
in many laboratories. The decrease in the number of laboratories 
using Bussell’s, Mickle’s, and Krumwiede’s tubes is ascribed to the 
spreading popularity of the triple sugar-iron agar. The increased 
use of a single differentiating medium shows a trend toward standard¬ 
ization of the laboratory technique. The fast growing popularity of 
Hajna’s tube proves again the rapid acceptance of recent advances by 
public health laboratories. 

Due to the establishment of new typing centers, significantly fewer 
laboratories carry out the serologic identification of the organisms 
they isolate. In 1949, 28 public health laboratories stated that they 
are using the services of the Salmonella and Shigella typing center 
of the Public Health Service in Atlanta, Geoigia. This practice 
shows an increasing cooperation with the Public Health Service as 
well as the need for this coordinating establishment and additional ones. 

Flotation methods for the diagnosis of protozoa are widely used 
This is probably due to evaluation of experience and econonoic trends. 
Hematoxylin stained slides are examined in the majority of the labo¬ 
ratories, although only occasionally in many of them. The spread 
of this valuable diagnostic method has resulted from the introduction 
of the polyvinyl alcohol-fixative which allows the transportation of 
preserved stools both in bulk and on slides. Diagnostic culture 
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methods for amebas are also being used on a larger scale, at least 
occasionally. This shows an eflFort to improve standard diagnostic 
means. 

The answers to the question concerning the role of organisms of 
doubtful pathogenicity revealed that most laboratories follow con¬ 
temporary literature carefully and try to adjust their attitudes 
accordingly, although they have the same doubts as all other workers 
specialized in this field. There is a strong trend toward cooperation 
with the practicing physician, revealing itself in a greater tendency 
to decide together with the “man on the case” about the etiology of 
diarrhea. There seems to be a general trend to admit the possible 
pathogenicity of organisms formerly considered nonpathogenic or 
“doubtful.” 

Public health laboratories also extend a helping hand to private 
establishments which are interested in enteric work. The number of 
States wiUing to assist nonpublic laboratories increased significantly. 

Finally, this writer performed experiments to establish a mmimal 
series of media necessary to isolate the SalmoneUae and ShigeUae which 
are most frequent in the United States (S). Only two laboratories in 
1944 and one in 1949 of those which cooperated in this survey used 
methods which have a probability of less than 0.95 to detect common 
SalmoneUae and ShigeUae from the stools. Thus the choice of methods 
is satisfactory from the statistical point of view and should bring good 
results provided that the technique of the workers engaged in stool 
examination is also satisfactory. 

Summary 

Surveys of the methods used for the collection and preservation of 
stool specimens, and the isolation and identification of SalmoneUae, 
ShigeUae, and intestinal protozoa were carried out iu 1944 and 1949. 
An inquiry was made into the attitude of the laboratories toward the 
so-called doubtful pathogens and the approval of private laboratories. 
The results are given in tabulations. 
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The Role of Morbidity Reporting and Case Registers 
in Cancer Control 

By Sidney J. Cutxbr* 

That no community can effectively prevent or control disease with¬ 
out knowledge of the number, location, and characteristics of cases 
is generally accepted. Infoimation on the incidence of new cases is 
needed to prevent the spread of a communicable disease. Data on 
the relative incidence of a disease in various segments of the popula¬ 
tion are necessary for planning a productive and economical case- 
finding program. Information on the total number of persons with 
a disease is required for evaluating the adequacy of community 
resources. 

This information may be collected either through the operation of 
a routine reporting system or by means of periodic surveys and 
special studies. Houtme reporting of all known cases in a community 
is generally accepted as a useful tool in the control of certain acute 
communicable diseases. Cases are reported so that appropriate 
action may be taken by the health department to prevent the spread 
of disease. The statistics obtained through the operation of the 
reporting system are essentially by-products of the control program. 
In chronic disease control, routine reporting of all known cases can 
be justified only if service is to be given. If the primary purpose is to 
make statistical studios, the necessary data can be collected more 
economically and more effilciontly by means of special investigations. 
Chronic disease incidence rates probably do not change rapidly 
enough to necessitate the continuous collection of data. Trends may 
be analyzed by repeating the investigation periodically. In addition, 
special studies will probably yield more accui’ate and more compre¬ 
hensive data than a routine reporting system which is not an integral 
part of a service program. 

Records of one type or another are kept in connection with every 
service program. These records are generally intended to: (1) 
facilitate service—^by identifying the individual being served, indicat¬ 
ing the nature and status of the case, providing a record of services 
given, and scheduling activity; and (2) facilitate program planning 
and evaluation—by providing measures of the number of persons 
served, the number and types of services given, and the effectiveness 
with which service is provided. 

•Analytic^ Statistician, National Cancer Institute of the National Institutes of Health, Betheada, Md. 
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Service records ordinarily cannot be used as a source of information 
concerning the magnitude and nature of a conxmunity disease problem. 
However, if a community disease control program is intended to 
provide service to a large proportion of persons with a particular 
disease, it may be desii*ablo to combine the maintenance of service 
records with the collection of morbidity data into one operation. A 
case register is one typo of record system which readily lends itself to 
use in a dual capacity, both as an administrative tool in a service 
program and as a source of morbidity data. 

Case Register 

A case register may be defined as a record system which is used as 
an administrative tool in a service program, and which includes a 
continuous case history in abstract form and a mechanism for schedul¬ 
ing follow-up. It is intended to: ^ 

1. Identify the individuals being followed in the specific program 
for which the register is maintained. 

2. Ascertain the status of individual cases. 

3. Assure follow-up directed towards continuity of care. 

4. Make available statistics for planning and evaluating the service 
program. 

The cases to be included in the register will bo determined by the 
nature and scope of the service program. The register may be 
restricted to selected groups of cases, such as patients seen in one 
clinic, one hospital, or a group of medical facilities; patients under 
home nui’sing care; or patients receiving financial assistance. A case 
register shoidd properly include all diagnosed cases in a community 
only if all of those cases are to bo followed for an extended period and 
some form of service is to be given. 

A case register can provide useful operational statistics, irrespective 
of its coverage. However, if it is to bo used also for the collection of 
morbidity data, duo consideration should be given to the type of 
statistics to be (ioinpilc'd and the representativeness of the cases in¬ 
cluded in the register. If a register is to be used to obtain information 
concerning the incidence and prevalence of a disease, it should con¬ 
tain a record on eveuy diagnosed case among residents of a community 
of known size and composition. If a register is to be used for making 
generalizations concerning the characteristics of poisons with a disease, 
the relative importance of various diagnostic classes, methods of 
diagnosis and therapy, or survival and cure, then the cases included 
in the register must be representative of the population about which 
generalizations arc to be made. 

1 The definition and .statement of puri>oso are in essential agicement with the recommendations made by 
the Woiking Group on Ou«K^ Registers at the second annual meeting of the Publio Health Oonference on 
Records and Statistics, Washington, I>. 0., April 24-27,1050. 
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Community Case Register 

A case register which includes a record on all cases diagnosed in a 
community of known size and composition can be used not only as an 
integral part of a service program but also as a source for a wide 
variety of morbidity data. For the sake of convenience this type of 
record system is referred to as a “community case register.” If the 
scope of a disease control program warrants the maintenance of a 
record on every diagnosed case in a particular area, a community 
case register can be a very useful tool. The contributions it can make 
to a number of basic elements of a cancer control program are indicated 
below. It is felt, however, that the principles worked out in cancer 
control are generally applicable to chronic diseases, such as diabetes, 
heart disease, and so forth. 

ProScan Planning and Evaluadon 

The case register provides a basis for answering the question: 
What are the magnitude and nature of the cancer problem? The 
answer may be foimd in data abstracted from reported cases pertain¬ 
ing to: (a) the number of new cases diagnosed (incidence); (b) the 
number of cases with cancer as of a specified date or during a specified 
time period (prevalence); (c) the demographic characteristics and 
geographic distribution of persons with cancer; and (d) primary site 
and stage at diagnosis. The register may be used for determining 
community requirements for different types of medical facilities, such 
as clinics, hospital beds, nursing and terminal care homes. Data on 
number of cases classified by geographic location and source of medical 
care are useful in evaluatiog the adequacy of available diagnostic 
and treatment facilities and for planning the location and capacity of 
new facilities. Data on munber of cases classified by geographic 
location and primary site are useful in evaluating the efficacy of various 
preventive aspects of the cancer control program. 

Professional and Lay Education 

Information made available by the community case register provides 
material for use in professional and lay education programs. Profes¬ 
sional interest in a cancer control program can be aroused and main¬ 
tained by bringing information utilized in planning the program and 
in evaluating its progress to the attention of the physidans in the 
community. Of spedal interest may be information pertaining to 
primary site, method of diagnosis, therapy, and end results. Public 
awareness can best be aroused by indicating the size of the cancer 
problem, the importance of early and accurate diagnosis, and the 
need for adequate and continuous medical care. 
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Case FinSng^ Diagnostic and Treatment Services 

The routine operation of the morbidity reporting system provides 
quantitative measures for evaluating: 

(a) The results of educational and case-finding activities—by 
examining trends in stage at diagnosis; 

(b) Progress in the utilization of accepted diagnostic tech¬ 
niques—^by analyzing reported cases with respect to method 
of diagnosis; 

(c) Success of case holding—by determining the proportion 
of cases returning for reexamination or treatment at regular 
intervals; and 

(d) Efficacy of various therapeutic techniques—by analyzing 
survival and cure. 

Nursing and Follow-up Services 

One technique for using a community case register to facilitate 
nursing and follow-up services to cancer patients is indicated: 

(a) Information on each case in the register is readily available 
to the public health nurse or medical social worker who can check 
on the patient’s history and current status before contacting the 
physician or the patient. 

(b) Each newly reported case is routinely followed up. A 
nurse or social worker calls the responsible physician and asks 
whether he would like her to visit his patient. This procedure 
helps remind physicians of services available to their patients 
and helps get necessary service to the patient promptly. 

(c) Case records are signalled to indicate dates on which 
periodic follow-up questionnaires are to be sent to physicians 
and clinics. In addition to serving as a means for keeping records 
up to date, these questionnaires tend to stimulate physicians 
and chnics to follow up delinquent patients. Thus, the routine 
operation of the system is mdirectly instrumental in improving 
the quality of case holding. 

(d) If a physician indicates on the periodic follow-up report 
that the patient has not boon in for his regular check-up, the 
case is referred to the nursing section. A nurse calls the physi¬ 
cian and offers to contact the patient for him. Patients can 
thus be brought back under medical supervision. 

Special Studies 

The register provides a basis for the selection of cases for intensive 
investigation of selected problems, e. g., epidemiological studies, 
analysis of the financial impact of the disease on the family, etc. 
The information necessary for carrying out such special studies is 
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usually detailed and complex and should not be routinely collected 
as part of the regular reporting system. Inclusion of the necessary 
items would make the reporting forms unduly extensive and com¬ 
plicated. Experience has demonstrated that extensive or complicated 
reporting forms will not be completed accurately and that resistance 
to reporting increases rapidly as forms become increasingly compli¬ 
cated. However, the information contained in the register affords 
a means for selecting cases to be included in special sample studies. 

Operation Level and Completeness of Records 

In order to function as an integral part of a cancer control program, 
a community case register should be maintained at the operating level 
of the program. This will usually be the local community. Ap¬ 
propriate information may be forwarded to the State health depart¬ 
ment for the compilation of statistics and the maintenance of a 
clearance system. A register that is maintained at the State level 
ordinarily will not be effective in promoting follow-up and service to 
the patient. 

To serve as a source of ioformation concerning the magnitude and 
nature of a community cancer problem, a community case register 
should contain a record on eveiy case of cancer diagnosed among 
residents of a specified area. The full value of morbidity reporting 
can be obtained only by relating the number of cases to the popula¬ 
tion from which they are drawn through the computation of rates per 
unit of population (incidence, prevalence and mortality rates). To 
draw reliable conclusions from computed rates, morbidity reporting 
must be complete. 

To achieve completeness, the reporting system should cover every 
physician, hospital, clinic, and medical facility. A reporting system 
in which coverage is not complete will result not only in an incomplete 
count of cases but may also make for unrepresentative data. It 
should also be borne in mind that incomplete coverage of medical 
facilities tends to defeat one of the principal objectives of morbidity 
reporting as an instrument in cancer control, namely, to obtain in¬ 
formation concerning living cases at the earliest possible stage in the 
development of the disease. 

Death certificates should be routinely checked for unreported cases. 
Completeness of reporting can thus be checked at the same time that 
a more complete coxmt is obtained. Official mortality records should 
also be used for clearing dead cases from the active file. 

Pitfalls in the Operation of a Community Case Register 

Although a community case register is a very useful tool, experience 
has shown that it may degenerate into a file of records to which nobody 
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refers except the clerk responsible for keeping it up to date. The 
records are not utilized as a basis for action on particular cases and 
it soon becomes apparent that the data derived from these records 
are neither complete nor accurate and therefore of little value in 
program planning and evaluation. This is almost inevitable unless 
the register is integrated into the day-to-day operations of the control 
program. A register may degenerate for one or more of the following 
reasons: 

1. The patient-service fxmctions of the register are duplicated in a 
variety of special record and tickler files. The register is not used 
by the nurses and others as a basis for action. Information on action 
taken, contacts made, and findings in the field is posted to the various 
special records but is not forwarded to the register clerk. As a result, 
the register soon becomes both incomplete and out of date and caimot 
be used as a basis for action. This is unfortunate, unnecessary, and 
wasteful. A properly organized register is an efficient mechanism for 
scheduling action and makes available more complete information on 
each case than a number of unco-ordinated special files. In addition, 
the statistical data which can bo abstracted from the register are 
generally more comprehensive and more uniform than those derived 
from a variety of specialized records. 

2. The reporting system and the case register are poorly planned. 
Poor planning may involve one or more of the following: (a) report 
forms that do not provide the necessary information; (b) record forms 
that do not facilitate the posting of clear, concise, and complete 
abstract data; (c) files that do not facilitate ready reference to case 
records and are not efficient for use in scheduling action; (d) instruc¬ 
tions that do not specify cloar-cut procedures for handling the various 
report forms and for taking necessary action. 

3. Insufficient personnel are provided for maintaining the register. 

4. The reporting program is not promoted effectively, resulting in 
poor cooperation from the community physicians, hospitals, and other 
medical facilities, 

5. Local health imits are not given sound, continuous guidance by 
the State office in carrying out the control program and in maintain¬ 
ing the reporting and record keeping system. 

6. The nature of the conti’ol program does not call for the estab¬ 
lishment of a community case register and it is therefore not used. 

If the aforementioned pitfalls are avoided, a community case register 
can be an effective tool in the administration of a cancer control 
program. Various elements of the service program, such as nursing 
and follow-up, can be built around its operation. It facilitates the 
collection of quantitative data about services given and provides a 
wide variety of morbidity statistics. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 
july-Dccember 1949 

The pui'poso of this list is to provide a complete and continuing 
record of Public Health Service publications for reference use by 
hbrarians, scientists, researchers and othoi's interested in public health 
work, and not to offer the publications for indiscriminate free distri¬ 
bution. 

Single sample copies of most of the publications hstcd are available 
from the Public Inquiries Branch, Division of Public Health Methods, 
Public Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. 

For quantities of any of these publications, except the statistical 
reports of the National Office of Vital Statistics, order from the Gov¬ 
ernment Printing Office, where they are available at the prices shown 
with a 25 percent reduction on orders of 100 or more copies of any 
single publication. The statistical reports of the National Office of 
Vital Statistics can be obtained only by writing to the National Office 
of Vital Statistics, Pubhc Health Service, Washmgton 25, D. C. 

PERIODICALS 

•^Publio Health Reports (weekljO, July-Deccmber, vol. 01, Nob. 20-52, pages 
817-1677. 10 cents a copy. Subscription price $4 a year. 

♦Extracts from Public Health Reports (nionthl}"), July-December, Tuberculosis 
Control Issues, Nos. 41-46. Average 30 pages each. 10 cents a copy. Sub- 
scripiion price $1 a year. 

♦The Journal of Venereal Disease Information (monthly), July-Docembcr, vol. 
30, Nos. 7-12, pages 185-382. 10 cents a copy. Subscription price $1.25 

a year. 

♦Journal of the National Cancer Institute (bimonthly), Augubl-Deceiuber, vol. 
10, Nos. 1-3, pages 1-807. Nos. 1 and 2, 40 cents a copy; No. 3, $1.50 a copy. 
Subscription price $8 a year. 

Public Health Engineering Abstracts (monthly), July-Deconibor, vol. 20, 
Nos. (>-12. 32 pages each. No sales stock. 

♦Industrial Hygiene Newsletter (monthly), July-Deccnibor, vol. 0, Nos. 7-12. 

16 pages each. 10 cents a copy. Subscription price $1 a year. 

National Negro Health News (quarterly), July-Scptember; Oclobei^December, 
1949, vol. 17, Nos. 3 and 4. 24 and 28 pages. No sales stock. 

REPRINTS FROM PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 

2944. Filariasis control by DDT residual house spraying, Saint Croix, Virgin 
Islands. I. Operational Aspects. By Charles E. Kohler. II. Results. 
By H. W. Brown and R. W. Williams. July 8, 1949. 20 pages. 10 

cents. 

*Subs<aiption8 to this penodical can be obtained from the Supenntendont of Documents, Government 
Printing Ofllce, Washington 25, D. C. 
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2945. Sahnonella types encountered in ^Maryland between 1944 and 1948. By 

A. A. Hajna. July 8, 1949. 2 pages. 5 cents. 

2946. Water resources and the Nation's health. By M. Allen Pond. July 15, 

1919 8 pages. 5 cents. 

2947. Isolation of Histoplasina capsulaUim from. soil. By C. W. Emmons. 

July 15, 1949. 5 pages; 12 illustrations. 5 cents. 

2948. A method of supplying cellulose tape to physicians for diagonsis of enter¬ 

obiasis. By M. hi. Brooke^ A. W. Donaldson, and R. B. Mitchell. 
July 16, 1949. 12 pages. 5 cents. 

2949. An investigation of low mortality in certain areas. By Theodore D. 

Woolsey. July 22, 1919. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

2950 Transmission of Salmonella enteritidis by the rat fleas Xenopsylla cheopis 
and Nosopsyllua fasciatus. By C. R. Eskey, Frank M, Prince, and 
Frank B. Fuller. July 29,1949. 9 pages. 5 cents. 

2951. Preliminary field trials with laboratory-tested molluscacides. By M. O. 

Nolan and E. G, Berrj’. July 29, 1949. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

2952. Hospital survey and construction program. A progress report. By Vane 

M. Hoge. August 12, 1949. 19 pages. 10 cents. 

2953. An epidemiologic study of brucellosis in Minnesota. By Robert L. Magof¬ 

fin, Paul Kabler, Wesley W. Spink, and Dean Fleming. August 19, 
1949. 24 pages. 10 cents. 

2954. Relation of human and bovine brucellosis in ^Minnesota. By D. S. Fleming 

and JM. II. Roepke. August 10, 1949. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

2955. Fluorine in foods. Survey of recent data. By F. J. McClure. August 

20, 1940. 14 pages. 5 cents. 

2956. Iodine—A food essential. By W. 11. Sebrcll. August 26, 1949. 13 pages. 

5 cents. 

2957. Distribution and salaries of directors of vital statistics and statisticians in 

State health departments as of August 1948. By Daniel D. Swinney. 
Sopteml)er 9, 1949. 16 pages. 5 cents. 

2968. Case registers. By Marjorie T. Bellows. September 9, 1949. 12 pages. 

5 cents. 

2959. Spontaneous infection of the brown dog tick, Rhipicepkalus sanguinem 

with Coxiella hmielii, Bj’' R. R. Parker and Oscar Sussman. Septem¬ 
ber 9, 1949, 2 pages. 5 cents. 

2960. Proposed elements of a State cancer control program. By Raymond F 

Kaiser. September 10, 1949. 13 pages. 5 cents. 

2961. Nomenclature of strains of C. diphtheriae. By K. I. Johnstone and J. W. 

hlcLeod. Sepiember 10, 1919. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

2962. Determination of the specific gravity of ragweed pollen (Ambrosia elatior) 

and conversion of gi-avity sample counts to volumetric incidence. By 
James H. Crawford. September 23, 1949. 6 pages. 5 cents. 

2963. Estimation of chronic disease prevalence with particular reference to 

syphilis. By Harold A. Kahn and Harry B. Smith. September 23, 
1949. 13 pages. 5 cents. 

2964. Snap traps versus cage traps in plague surveillance. By Bertram Gross 

and David D. Bonnet. September 23, 1949. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

2965. Effects of reservoir operation on stream water quality. By R. L. Woodward 

and M. LeBosquet, Jr. September 30, 1949. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

2966. Incidence of Q fever in eastern Washington. A serological survey. By 

Raja Doddananjayya. September 30, 1949. 8 pages, 5 cents. 

2967. Studies of human body lice Pediculus humanus corporis. By H. S. Fuller,. 

E. S. Murray, and J. C Snyder. October 14, 1949. 6 pages. 5 cents, 
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2968. Health is everybody's business. By Mayhew Derryberry. October 14, 

1949. 6 pages. 5 cents. 

2969. The concept of multiphasic screening. By A. L. Chapman. October 21, 

1949. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

2970. Undergraduate sanitary engineering training in the United States. By 

Conrad P. Straub. October 21, 1949. 9 pages. 10 cents. 

2971. The housing act of 1949 and health department programs. By llalph J. 

Johnson. October 28, 1949. 6 pages. 10 cents. 

2972. Physiological aspects of better housing. By Heinz Specht and Paul A. 

Neal. October 28, 1949. 5 pages. 10 cents. 

2973. Serological characteristics of a pathogenic rickettsia occurring in Amhly- 

omma maculatum. By D. B. Lackman, R. It. Parker, and R. K. Gerloff. 
October 28, 1949. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

2974. Industrial sickness absenteeism. Males and females, 1948, and males, 

first and second quarters, 1949. By W. M. Gafafer. October 28, 1949. 

4 pages. 5 cents. 

2975. The effect of topically applied fluorides on dental caries experience. VII. 

Consolidated findings for four study groups. By John W. Knutson and 
Grace C. Scholz. November 11, 1949. 8 pages. 5 cent^. 

2976. Operation studies of home milk pasteurizers. By Robert C. Thoma'a. 

November 11, 1949. 12 pages. Scents. 

2977. Histoplasmosis in rats and skunks in Georgia. By C. W. Emmons, H. B. 

Morlan, and E. L. Hill. November 11, 1949. 8 pages; 4 illustrations. 

5 cents. 

2978. Statistical studies of heart disease. V. Illness from heart and other 

cardiovascular-renal diseases in general morbidity surveys of families. 
By Selwyn D. Collins. November 18, 1949. 54 pages. 15 cents. 

2979. Social services in tuberculosis—editorial. By Robert J. Anderson. San 

Antonio Plan. By James Zeck. December 2, 1949. 21 pages. 10 
cents. 

2980. Poliomyelitis incidence and epidemic recurrence. By Alexander G. 

Gilliam, Fay M. Hemphill, and Jean H. Gerende. December 9, 1949. 
21 pages. 10 cents. 

2981. Report of a nutrition demonstration program in Ottawa County, Michigan. 

By Elton S. Osborne, Jr., Elbert C. Tabor, Mary M. Bouser, Bernice L. 
Anderson, and Keith H. Frankhouser. December 1C, 1949. 10 pages. 

5 cents. 

2982. Oral administration of killed Brucella to man. By Norman H. McCullough, 

C. Wesley Eisele, and Grace A. Beal. December 16, 1919. 4 pages. 

5 cents. 

2983. Recovery of C. burnetii from H. savignyi collected in Spain, Bj’ R. R. 

Parker, Joaquin de Prada, E. J. Bell, and David B. Lackman. Decem¬ 
ber 16, 1949. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

2984. Denver rheumatic fever diagnostic service. By Ward Darley. December 

23, 1949. 12 pages. 5 cents. 

2985. Public Health Service publications, January-Juno 1949. December 23, 

1949. 8 pages. No sales stock. 

2986. A public health approach to improving community mental health through 

the schools. By Charles A. Ullman. December 30, 1949. 6 pages. 

5 cents. 

2987. Rat-bite fever in ^Montana. By W. L. Jellison, Paul L. Eneboe, R. R. 

Parker, and Lyndahl E. Hughes. December 30, 1949. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

2988. Defects in the sanitary environment aboard vessels. By Ralph C. Graber 

and Arthur P. Miller. December 30, 1949. 5 pages. 5 cents. 
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SUPPLEMENTS TO PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 

210. Aircraft and Public Health Service foreign quarantine entomology. By 

John H. Hughes. July 1949. 38 pages. 15 cents. 

211. Care of the dog used in medical research. July 1949. 14 pages. 5 cents. 

212. Typhoid fever prophylaxis by active immunization. By H. C. Batson. 

August 1949. 34 pages. iO cents. 

reprints from journal of THE NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE 

130. Studies of survival of unicellular species. I. Variations in life expectancy 

of a paramecium under laboratory conditions. By R. R. Spencer and 
M. B. Melroy. August 1949. 10 pages. No sales stock. 

131. Studies of survival of unicellular species. II. Some principles involved in 

the survival of bacterial species. By M. B. Melroy and R. R. Spencer. 
August 1949. 18 pages; 1 plate. No sales stock. 

132. Differeniial growth of malignant and nonmalignant tissues in rats bearing 

hepatoma 31. Influence of dietary protein, riboflavin, and biotin. By 
Carl Voegtlin and J. W. Thompson. August 1949. 24 pages. No sales 
stock. 

133. Changcfa in a transplanted fibrosarcoma associated with ascorbic acid defi¬ 

ciency. By William Van B. Robertson, A. J. Dalton, and W. E. Heston. 
August 1949. 8 pages; 4 plates. No sales stock. 

134. The effect of ectopic autologous grafts of androgen-stimulated prostate upon 

the serum **acid*^ phosphatase of the dog. By Roy Hertz, Benton B. 
Westfall, Morris K. Barrett, and William W. Tullner. August 1949. 6 
pages; 2 plates. No sales stock. 

135. Glass cloth as a substrate for tissue culture. By Douglas Warner, Charlotte 

Hanawalt, and Fritz Bischoff. August 1949. 7 pages; 6 plates. No sales 
stock. 

136. Lactonase and C-acylaso activity of hepatoma. By Alton Meister. August 

1949. 6 pages. No sales stock. 

137. A maternal influence on the growth rate of a transplantable tumor in hybrid 

mice. By Morris K. Barrett and Walter C. Morgan. August 1949. 8 
pages. No sales stock. 

138. Tho histamine content of some experimental tumors. By Sanford M. 

Rosenthal. August 1949. 3 pages. No sales stock. 

139. Excretion of urinary coproporphyrins in patients with neoplastic diseases 

treated with mothyl-his (i9-chlorocthyl) amine hydrochloride (HN 2 ). By 
Howard R. Bicrman, Louis A. Strait, and Michael K. Hrenoff. August 
1949. 11 pages. No sales stock. 

140. Chemical alteration of polysaccharide from Serratia 7narcescens, III. 

Reaction of polysaccharide with radioactive P-iodobenzene diazonium 
chloride and the use of tho product in an experimental and clinical study 
By Arnold M. ScUgman and Theodore Sack. August 1949. 14 pages. 

No sales stock. 

141. Relationship between the hairless gene and susceptibility to induced pul¬ 

monary tumors in mice. By W. E. Heston and Margaret K. Deringer. 
August 1949. 6 pages. No sales stock. 

142. Induction of pulmonary tumors in strain A mice with methyl-bis (d-chlo- 

roethyl) amine hydrochloride. By W. E. Heston. August 1949. 6 pages. 
No sales stock. 

143. Effects of podophyllin on mouse skin. II. Consideration of some functional 

aspects. By Lester S. King and Earl W. Cauldwell. August 1949. 
15 pages; 3 plates. No sales stock. 
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144. Morbid anatomy, histopathology, and histopathogenesis of forestomach 

carcinoma in mice fed carcinogenic hydrocarbons in oil emulsions. By 
Harold L. Stewart and Egon Lorenz. August 1949. 20 pages; 24 plates. 

No sales stock. 

145. The carcinogenic action of OjlO-dimethjd-l, 2-benzanthracene on the skin 

and subcutaneous tissues of the mouse, rabbit, rat, and guinea pig. By 
I. Berenblum. August 1949. 8 pages; 3 plates. No sales stock. 

146. Effect of penicillin on the development of mammary tumors in mice con¬ 

taining the milk agent. By B. E. Bennison. August 1940. 4 pages. 

No sales stock. 

147. Observations on the effect of a folic-acid antagonist on transplantable 

Ij^mphoid leukemias in mice. By L. W. Jjaw, Thelma B. Dunn, Peter J 
Boyle, and J. H. Miller. August 1949. 14 pages; 2 plates. No sales 

stock. 

148. The incidence of mammary tumors in mice of strain C3H and in descendants 

of fostered strain C. By Howard B. Andervont. August 1949. 8 pages. 

No sales stock. 

149. Studies on the disappearance of the mammary-tumor agent in mice of strains 

C3H and C. By Howard B. Andervont. August 1949. 14 pages. No 

sales stock. 

150. Recent developments in the transparent-chamber technique as adapted to 

the mouse. By Glenn H. Algire and Frances Y. Legallais. October 1949. 
12 pages; 8 plates. No sales stock. 

151. Development of adenocarcinoma of the breast in the Wistar rat following 

the gastric instillation of methjdcholanthrene. By Harry Shay, Ernest 
A. Aegercer, Margot Gruenstein, and S. A. Komarov. October 1949. 
12 pages. No sales stock, 

152. Preliminary studies of the effectiveness of local irradiation in the induction 

of lymphoid tumors in mice. By Henry S. Kaplan. October 1949. 

4 pages. No sales stock. 

153. The neoplastic transformation as a biological fractionation of related enzyme 

systems. By Jesse P. Greenstein, Paul J. Fodor and Florence jM. Leut- 
hardt. October 1949, 8 pages. No sales stock. 

154. Cardiovascular effects produced by stilbamidine in patients with multiple 
myeloma. By Howard R. Bierman and Maurice Sokolow. October 1949. 

5 pages; 3 plates. No sales stock. 

155. Influence of perforation design on growth of tissue cells under perforated 

cellophane sheets in vitro. By Wilton R. Earle, Virginia J. Evans, 
Mary-Frances Edward, and Emily Duchesne, Ocotber 1919. 5 pages. 
No sales stock. 

156. Address of Welcome. By John R, Heller. October 1949. 3 pages No 

sales stock. 

157. The use of fluorescein dyes in the diagnosis of malignancy with special ref¬ 

erence to tumors of the central nervous system. By T. B. Hubbard and 
G. E. Moore. October 1949. 12 pages. No sales stock, 

158. The metabolism of the stomach. By Horace W. Davenport. October 1949. 

5 pages. No sales stock. 

159. Studies in histochemistry. XX. Urease in the human stomach with respect 

to acid secretion in ulcer and cancer. By David Glick. October 1949. 
9 pages No sales stock. 

160. Effect of intravenous glucose on gastric lactic acid in gastric carcinoma. By 

Bernard Shacter, Ralph L. Byron, Jr., and Michael B. Shimkin. October 
1949. 6 pages. No sales stock. 
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161. The inhibition of gastric secretion in dogs by human gastric juice and gastric 

mucin. By Charles M. Blackburn and Charles F. C^ode. October 1949. 

2 pages. No sales stock. 

162. Histological study of the destruction and regeneration of the gastric mucous 

barrier following application of eugenol. Preliminary report. By Frank¬ 
lin Hollander and llhoda L. Goldfischer. October 1949. 8 pages; 2 

plates. No sales stock. 

163. Preparation of emulsions and suspensions containing carcinogenic hydro¬ 

carbons. By Egon Lorenz. October 1949. 4 pages. No sales stock. 
161. Adenocarcinoma and other lesions of the glandular stomach of mice, following 
intramural injection of 20-methylcholanthrene. By Harold L. Stewart, 
W. V. Hare, Egon Lorenz, and J. G. Bennett. October 1949. 2 pages! 
No sales stock 

165. The occurrence of gastric lesions in the rat as a result of feeding tributyrin. 

By W. D. Salmon and D. H. Copeland. October 1949. 5 pages, 4 plates. 
No sales stock. 

166. Gastric cancer experimentally induced in insects by nerve severance. By 

Berta Scharrer. October 1949. 2 pages. No sales stock. 

167. The role of mucous cells in the production of gastric neoplasms. By 

Edward L. Howes. October 1949. 8 pages; 7 plates. No sales stock. 

168. Spontaneous lesion of stomach in strain I mice. By Howard B. Andervont. 

October 1949. 2 pages. No sales stock. 

169. Lesions of the gastric mucosa in strong strain NHO mice. By Henry S. 

Kaplan. October 1949. 5 pages; 5 plates. No sales stock. 

170. Studies on gastric neoplasia in mice. The histogenesis and influence of some 

endocrine factors. By Fern W. Smith and Leonell C. Strong. October 
1949. 5 pages. No sales stock. 

171. Etiologic implications of the racial incidences of gastric cancer. By Paul E 

Steiner. October 1949. 9 pages. No sales stock. 

172. The Washington State Tumor Registry and its role in problems regarding 

gastric cancer and cancer research. By H. Davis Chipps. October 1949. 

3 pages. No sales stock. 

173. An attempt to identify likely precursor groups of gastric cancer. By David 

State, David Gaviser, Thomas B. Hubbard, Jr., and Owen H. Wangen¬ 
steen. October 1949, 11 pages. No sales stock. 

174. Photofluorography in the detection of gastric cancer. By John F. Roach, 

Robert D. Sloan, and Russell H. Morgan, October 1949. 4 pages. No 
sales stock. 

175. Cytologic study of gastric aspirate for carcinoma cells. By Henry 0. 

Bryant, William R. Craig, and II. IMarvin Pollard. October 1949. 
8 pages. No sales stock. 

176. The cytohistological study of gastric washings. By Howard L. Richardson. 

October 1949. 2 pages; 4 plates. No sales stock. 

177. Use of the esophagoscope for obtaining biopsies of gastric tumors. By 

Cecil 0. Patterson. October 1949. 3 pages. No sales stock. 

178. Acid-phosphatase activity in the gastric content of patients with carcinoma 

of the stomach. By George W. Changus and Charles E. Dunlap. October 
1949. 7 pages. No sales stock. 

179. Further studies on metabolic changes in patients with Agastric cancer. By 

F. Homburger, Nelson F. Young, Aurelia Potor, Jack B. Trunnell, Bene¬ 
dict J. Duffy, Jr., Mary L. Petermann, and C. P. Rhoads. October 1949. 
3 pages. No sales stock. 

180. Gastric acidity in cases of adenomatous gastric polyp. By Horace E. 

Cromer, Jr., Mandred W. Comfort, and Hugh R. Butt. October 1949. 
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181. The topography of chronic gastritis in cancer-bearing stomachs. By 

Robert Hebbel. October 1949. 18 pages. 

182. Chronic atrophic gastritis: Identification of different varieties. By Alvin J. 

Cox. 4 pages. No sales stock. 

183. Malignancy of gastric cancer. By WiUiam A. Meissner. October 1919. 

5 pages; 3 plates. No sales stock. 

184. The silent interval in gastric cancer: A study of the time elapsing before 

reassertion of symptoms in patients with microscopic malignancy in the 
proximal line of excision and without lymph-node metastases. By 
Stanley R. Friesen. October 1949. 5 pages. No sales stock. 

185. The effect of vascular occlusion on transplanted tumors. By J. S. Younger 

and G. H. Algire. December 1949. 8 pages; 4 plates. No sales stock. 

186. Relation of duration of a transplanted sarcoma to metastasis in the hamster. 

By Edward D. Crabb. December 1949. 12 pages; 2 plates. No sales 

stock. 

187. Induced pulmonary tumors in mice. IV. Analysis of dose response data 

with methylcholanthrene. By Michael B. Shimkin and James N. 
McClelland. December 1949. 7 pages. No sales stock. 

188. Remote-controlled radium emanation plant and automatic measuring ap¬ 

paratus for gold implants. By John E. Rose and Robert W. Swain. 
December 1949 13 pages; 3 plates. No sales stock. 

189. Hematopoiesis in the spleen of tumor-bearing hamsters. By Margaret A. 

Kelsall. December 1949. 5 pages; 3 plates. No sales stock. 

190. Catecholase and catecholase-inhibitor activity of human-blood sera. By 

Bernard Schacter and Michael B. Shimkin. December 1949. 9 pages 

No sales stock. 

191. Comparative stability of the agent of chicken tumor I in phosphate and 

borate buffers during incubation for 3 hours at 37® C. By W. Ray 
Bryan, Mary E. Maver, John B. Moloney, Mary Ann Thomas, and 
Marguerite T. Sells, December 1949. 10 pages. No sales slock. 

192. Liver-glucuronidase activity of inbred mouse strains. By Andrew G. 

Morrow, Ezra M. Greenspan, and Dorothy M. Carroll. December 1949. 
5 pages. No sales stock. 

193. Preparation of p-dimethylaminoazobenzene containing isotopic carbon in 

the dimethylamino group. By William S. Fonos and Julius White. 
December 1949. 2 pages. No sales stock. 

194. Cutaneous melanin production in mice following application of the carcino¬ 

gen, 5-, 9-, lO-trimethyl-l, 2,-benzanthracene. By F. H. Burgoyne, W. 
E. Heston, J. L. Hartwell, and Harold L, Stewart. December 1949. 8 
pages; 7 plates. No sales stock. 

195. Effects of podophyllin on mouse skin. III. A study of epidermal fibrils. 

By Lester S. King. December 1949. 13 pages; 4 plates. No sales 

stock. 

196. Eclampsia-like condition in pregnant rats injected with progesterone. By 

Alexander Symeonidis. December 1949. 7 pages; 4 plates. No sales 
stock. 

197. The antiproteolytio reaction, iodoacetate index and least coagulable protein 

reactions in relation to malignant neoplasia: Correlation of tests. By 
Eugene E. Cliffton. December 1949. 5 pages. No sales stock. 

198. Melanoblasts in the stroma of the parathyroid glands of strain C58 mice. 

By Thdma B. Dunn. December 1949. 6 pages; 1 plate. No sales stock. 

199. The nature of radiation injury to amphibian cell nuclei. By William R. 

Duryee. December 1949. 24 pages; 18 plates. No sales stock. 
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REPRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF VENERAL DISEASE INFORMATION 

361. Reports of the North Carolina syphilis studies. II. An evaluation of 

case-finding measures in multiple episodes of infectious syphilis. By John 
J. Wright and Cecil G. Sheps. July 1949. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

362. Serologic activity of dipalmityl lecithin. Preliminarj- report. By Arthur 

A. Rosenberg. July 1949. 2 pages. 5 cents. 

363. Mass public venereal disease education—Ohio fairs. By Charles R. Freebie, 

Jr. and Earl O. Wright. July 1949. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

364. Reports of the North Carolina syphilis studies. III. An evaluation of 

case-finding measui'es in the control of gonorrhea. By John J. Wright 
and Cecil G. Sheps. August 1949. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

365. The role of cardiolipin antigens in the serology of syphilis. By R. C. Arnold 

and J. F. Mahoney. August 1949. 2 pages. 5 cents. 

366. A report of spinal fluid findings in patients who “relapsed” following 

penicillin therapy for early syphilis. By Andi*ew P. Sackett and Hunter 
Boggs. August 1949. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

367. A study of nonspecific urethritis in British soldiery. By R. R. Willcox, 

September 1949. 9 pages. 5 cents. 

368. Penicillin in the abortive treatment of syphilis. By Frederick Plotke, Henry 

Eisenberg, Amelia H. Baker, and 3M. E. Laugliliu. September 1949. 
5 pages. 5 cents. 

369. The baffling case of baby T. By E. Walter Shervington, Cornelia M. 

Phillips, and N. A. Nelson. September 1949. 4 pages. 6 cents. 

370. Attitude of venereal disease patients toward clinics and rapid treatment 

centers. By Lida J. Usilton and John W. Morse. October 3949. 6 pages. 
5 cents. 

371. Case holding in out-patient therapy of syphilis. A study of case-holding 

experiences in the out-patient management of patients treated with 
penicillin on an ambulatory basis. By R. M. Sorenson and R. D. Shannon. 
October 1949. 6 pages. 5 cents. 

372. Rapid treatment of syphilis. A second study of clinic attendance. By 

Charles R. Hayman. October 1949. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

373. The use of a multiple-copy form as an cflacient clerical basis for medical 

clinics operation. By Henry Eisenberg, Robert Grand, Carma Roh- 
wedder, and Mary Elizabeth Laughlin. October 1949. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

374. Characteristics of the cerebrospinal fluid in lymphogranuloma venereum. 

By Laurence Finberg, Richard E. Lord, and Mark T. Cenac. October 
1949. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

375. Treponemal immobilization test of normal and syphilitic serums. By 

Harold J. Maginison and Frederick A. Thompson, Jr. November 1949. 
12 pages. 5 cents. 

376. Penicillin in the treatment of early syphilis: 639 patients treated with 

2,400,000 units of sodium penicillin in V/i days. By Herman N. Bunde- 
sen, Frederick Plotke, George X. Schwemlein, and Jack Rodriquez. 
November 1949. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

377. The effect of temperature variants on quantitative turbidimetric determi¬ 

nations of spinal fluid protein, using trichloracetic acid. By Virginia L, 
Harding and Ad Harris. November 1949. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

378. Factors affecting the results of interviewing for contacts. By J. Wallace 

Rion and Sidney Abraham. December 1949. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

379. Observation of the Kolmer complement-fixation test and the VDRL spinal 

fluid tost. By Frank M. Victor and Charles A. Hunter. December 
1949. 4 pages. 5 cents. 
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380. Penicillin treatment of early syphilis—First four patients after six years. 
By J. F. Mahoney, R. C. Arnold, and Ad Harris. December 1949. 6 
pages. 5 cents. 

SUPPLEMENTS TO THE JOURNAL OF VENEREAL DISEASE INFORMATION 

22. Manual of serologic tests for syphilis. 1949. 128 pages. $1.60. 

23. The diagnosis of syphilis by the general practitioner. By Joseph Earle 

IMoore. 1949 revision of supplement 5. 68 pages. 25 cents. 

PUBLIC HEALTH BULLETINS 

302. Emergency health and sanitation activities of the Public Health Service 

during World War II. By Joseph W. Mountin and Edward B. Kovar. 
1949. 96 pages, illustrated. 25 cents. 

303. The role of grants-in-aid in financing public health programs. By Joseph 

W. Moimtin and Clifford H. Greve. 1949. 45 pages. 15 cents. 

304. Planning for health services. A guide for States and communities. 1949. 

69 pages. 20 cents. 

305. Health service areas. Estimates of future physician requirements. By 

Joseph W. Mountin, EUiott H. Pennell, and Anne G. Berger. 1949. 
89 pages. 45 cents. 

306. Air pollution in Donora, Pa. Epidemiology of the unusual smog episode of 

October 1948. Preliminary report. By H. H. Schrenk, Harry Heimann, 
George D. Clayton, W. M. Gafafer, and Harry Wexler. 1949. 173 pages, 
illustrated. $1.25. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH BULLETIN 

191. Relation between the toxic action of chlorinated methanes and their chemical 
and physicochemical properties. By W. F. von Oettingen, C. C. Powell, 
N. E. Sharpless, W. C. Alford, and L, J. Pecora. 1949. 85 pages. 
30 cents. 

HEALTH INFORMATION SERIES 

10. Snake bite. 1949. 6 pages. 5 cents; $1.25 per 100. 

32. Allergy. 1949. 2 pages. 5 cents; $1.00 per 100. 

35. Psoriasis. 1949. 1 page, 5 cents; 75 cents per 100. 

39. Home sanitation. 1949. 6 pages. 5 cents; $1.50 per 100. 

47. Trichinosis. 1949. 3 pages. 5 cents; $1.00 per 100 
65. Poison ivy. 1949. 3 pages. 5 cents; $1.00 per 100. 

CANCER SERIES 

1. Cancer—What to know, what to do about it. 1949. 8 pages. 5 cents; 

$1.50 per 100. 

2. Cancer of the breast. 1949. 20 pages. 10 cents; $4.50 per 100. 

3. Cancer of the female reproductive organs. 1949. 20 pages. 10 cents; 

$4.50 per 100. 

4. Cancer of the digestive tract, 1949. 24 pages. 10 cents; $5.50 per 100. 

5. Cancer of the mouth and respiratory tract. 1949. 20 pages. 10 cents; 

$4.50 per 100. 

UNNUMBERED PUBLICATIONS 

The American family. A factual baokgrotmd. 1949. 457 pages. $1.25. 
Studies on household sewage disposal systems. By S. R. Weibel, C. P. Straub, 
and J. R. Thoman. 1949. 260 pages. $1.25. 
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The' dentist in the U, S. Public Health Service. 1949. 28 pages; illustrated 
15 cents. 

Sodium fluoride goes to school. By V. R. Sill. 1949. 3 pages. 5 cents. 
Methods of removing fluorides from water. By F. J. Maier. October 1949. 
8 pages. No sales stock. 

An evaluation of the effectiveness as a caries control measure of the topical 
application of solutions of fluorides. By John W. Knutson. October 1949. 
12 pages. No sales stock. 

A symposium on current progress in the study of venereal diseases. 1949. 308 
pages. 75 cents. 

Index to Public Health Reports, vol. 63, part II, July-December 1948. 31 pages, 
10 cents. 


NATIONAL OFFICE OF VITAL STATISTICS PUBLICATIONS* 

Current Mortality Analysis (monthly), vol. 6, No. 13,1948; vol. 7, Nos. 4-8, 1949. 
Monthly Marriage Report (marriage licenses issued in major cities), vol. 3, Nos. 
5-10, 1949. 

Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin, vol. 12, Nos. 5-10, 1949. 

Weekly Mortality Index, vol. 20, Nos. 26-51, 1949. 

Health Officers’ Weekly Statement, July 2-December 31, 1949. 

Communicable Disease Summary, July 2-December 31, 1949. 


Vital Statistics—^Special Reports, Vol. 31, National Summaries 

No, 4. Deaths and death rates for selected causes: United States, each division 
and State, 1947. pp. 39-54. 

No. 5. Deaths from selected causes for 92 major cities in the United States, 1947. 
pp. 55-72. 

No, 6. Maternal mortality by race and by urban and rural areas: United States, 
each division and State, 1947, pp, 73-78. 

No. 7. Births by person in attendance, by race and by urban and rural areas: 

United States, each division and State, 1947. pp. 7^90. 

No. 8. Births by race and by urban and rural areas: United States, each division 
and State, 1947. pp. 91-98. 

No. 9. Stillbirth statistics: United States, each division and State, and 92 major 
cities, 1947. pp. 99-108. 

No, 10. Maternal mortality by cause: United States, 1947. pp 109-116. 

No. 11. Deaths and death rates for selected causes, by age, race, and sex: United 
States, 1947. pp. 117-146. 

No. 12. Infant mortality by race and by urban and rural areas; United States, 
each division and State, 1947, pp. 147-156. 

No. 13. Deaths by urban and rural areas and by race; United States, each divi¬ 
sion and State, 1947, pp. 157-164. 

No. 14. Infant mortality from selected causes: by age, race, and sex; United 
States, 1947. pp. 165-198. 

No. 15. Births by age of mother, race, and birth order: United States, 1947. 
pp. 199-218. 

No. 16. Provisional marriage and divorce statistics: United States, 1948. pp. 
219-230. 

^Available only from the National OfiQce of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service, Washington 25, 
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No. 17. Accident fatalities in the United States, 1947. pp. 231-254. 

No. 18. Motor vehicle accident fatalities: United States, 1947. pp. 255-303. 


Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 32, Cancer Mortality in the United States 
No. 1. Trend of cancer mortality in the United States, 1900-1945. pp. 1—14. 

Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 33, Selected Studies 
No, 3. The vital statistics S 5 "stem in Alaska, pp. 49-62. 

Vital Statistics—Special Reports, Vol. 35, Selected Studies 
No. 1. Snmniary of natality statistics: United States, 194(S. pp. 1-10. 


Examinatioii for Medical Officers 

Examination for Medical Officers in the Regular Corps of the 
Public Health Service will be hold October 9, 10, and 11, 1950, in 
various cities throughout the country. Completed applications must 
be in the Washington oflSce by September 11, 1950. 

Appointments are permanent and offer opportunities for career 
service in clinical medicine, roscai’ch and public health. 

Appointments will be made in the grades of assistant and senior 
assistant (equivalent to Army ranks of 1st lieutenant and captain, 
respectively). Entrance pay is $5,686 for assistant (with dependents) 
and $6,546 for senior assistant (with dependents), including the 
$1,200 annual additional pay received by Medical Officers and rental 
and subsistence allowance. 

Applicants must have at least 7 years educational training and 
professional experience after high school, including graduation from 
a recognized school of medicine. 

For application forms and additional information write to: Sm'geon 
General, Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. C. Attention: Division of Commissioned Officers. 
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Incidence of Disease 


No health department. State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports From States for Week Ended August 5, 1950 


For the current week, new cases of acute poliomyelitis reported in 
the Nation numbered 1,186, an increase over the 970 cases reported 
last week. However, the rate of increase is roughly comparable to 
preceding weeks. The total for the current week is less than the 
total for the corresponding week m 1946,1948, and 1949. These totals 
were 1,284, 1,237, and 2,446, respectively. 

The cumulative total (6,171) for the emrent “disease” year was 
beloAV the corresponding total (9,810) for last year, the highest on 
record. The “disease” year for acute poliomyelitis begins with the 
twelfth week of tlie calendar year. 

Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 


[Numbers after diseases are International List numberb, 1918 revision] 
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3r>tb 

303,490 

637,767 

580,026 

284,360 

585,374 



43 

87.t 

67 

899 

67 

37th 

(U 

11th 

3,466 
(0 

6,171 

m 

3,356 

(0 

4,983 

2,543 

59,312 

7,305 

2,260 
54,139 
10,725 

2,383 


2,446 

1,237 


fever (104). 

22 

30 


0) 

(0 

(0 

(0 

299 

377 

863 


267 

241 

461 

1 

32d 

36th 

56,362 

344 

79,965 

49 

88,334 

197 

39,913 

224 

67,421 

39 

61,648 

143 



31 

24 

0) 

(0 

(0 

CO 

612 

768 

619 

fever* (040.041). 


138 

138 

11th 

1,399 

103,338 

1,631 

1,631 

1,909 

2,119 

2,119 


2,602 

1,696 

2,619 

39th 

46,139 

86,815 


^^1 

60,231 


»Not computed. 

2 New Mexico: Addition—week ended July 1,1 case, 
i Including eases reported as salmomdlosis. 


August 25,1950 
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The cumulative total for the calendar year was 7,305, compared 
with the total of 10,725 for the corresponding period last year. 

For the current week, all geographic divisions except the New 
England and Pacific showed increases over the preceding week. 
These increases ranged from 9 (16 to 25) cases reported in the Moun¬ 
tain States to 59 (140 to 199) cases in the East North Central States. 
The New England division decreased by 11 cases (30 to 19) and the 
Pacific decreased by 3 (95 to 92). 

For the current week, the States reporting the largest numbers of 
cases were: Texas (122), New York (95), Virginia (88), Illinois (77), 
California (76), Pennsylvania (49), Tennessee (45), and Ohio (44). 

The total number of cases of influenza reported for the current week 
was 859, compared with 508 for the corresponding period last year. 
Of this total, 680 cases were reported by Texas (420) and Virginia (260), 
The next highest number was reported by Arizona (43). 

The total number of cases of infectious encephalitis reported for the 
week was 20, compared with 22 reported for the same period last year. 
For the calendar year, a total of 472 cases was reported, the highest 
total in the past 5 years. 

Whooping cough continued above the 5-year median with 2,602 
cases reported for the current week. For the corresponding period 
last year 1,696 cases were reported. For the current week, the State 
reporting the highest total was Texas, with 252 cases. 

No smallpox was reported in the United States. One case of 
anthrax was reported in Pennsylvania and one case in Texas. Two 
cases of typhus were reported in Tennessee, type unspecified but 
presumed endemic. 


Deaths Daring Week Ended August 59 1950 


Data for 93 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths-____ 

Median for 3 prior years_ 

Total deaths, first 31 weeks of year.. 

Deaths under 1 year of age___ 

Median for 3 prior years__ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 31 weeks of 
year... 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force__ 

Number of death claims__ 

Death cl aim s per 1,000 policies in force, annu^ 

rate_ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, fet'si weekro'f 
year, annual rate.. 


Wedk ended 
August 5 ,1950 

8, 359 

8, 817 
289, 729 
600 
704 

Corresponding 
weekt 1949 

8, 817 

289,327 
736 

19,179 

20,100 

69, 675, 236 
11,246 

70, 282, 580 
12, 534 

84 

9.3 

9.6 

9.4 

August 2S, 1950 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 

Ended August 5,1950 

[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 revision] 


Area 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Encepha¬ 
litis, in¬ 
fectious 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Measles 

Menin¬ 

gitis, 

menin¬ 

gococcal 

Pneu¬ 

monia 

Polio¬ 

myelitis 


(066) 

(082) 

(480-483) 

(086) 


(49(M93) 

(OSO) 


63 

20 

850 

1,906 

48 

873 

1,186 



New^nglATid- - _ 

1 



138 


40 

16 

19 

1 






Now Hampshire_ 







Vermont--”_ 




0 




Massachusetts_ 

1 



110 



9 

Bhode Island_ 






2 

7 

OoTiT»fiftt1eut-„ _ 




19 

676 

216 

217 


24 

120 

79 

17 

24 

74 

7 

Middle Atlaptin. 

11 

5 

1 

7 

168 

95 

24 

49 

109 

44 

14 
77 
41 
23 

125 

13 

46 

15 
1 


5 

5 

11 

5 

New Jersey- -- -_ 

1 



■peTtusylveriift - 

6 



143 

1 

East Nortf* Clantral 

10 

4 

9 

598 

107 

5 

Ohio’-. 

2 


4 

1 

]bdlnna_-___ 

4 

1 

1 

8 

146 


4 

Illinois_—_-__ 

2 

1 


3 

42 

IS 

3 

83 

8 

Michigan. 

2 

2 


72 




4 

266 

1 

West Nortti f!e»*trji.i_ _ 


1 

4 

63 

12 

6 

5 

MlnnAsntft _ _ 



1 

2 

Iowa_-ir ^_ -_ 




1 

M^SS^uri 



2 

27 

1 

5 

North Dakota__— 




8 

1 


65 

South Dakota___..... 


1 



2 

Nebraska __ 




5 

1 

1 

19 

29 

TTensas- _ _ 



1 

4 


4 

goiltfi Atlantic _ __ 

23 

1 

306 

105 

6 

247 

244 

1 

Delft'i^are__ 


1 

Maryland__ 



1 

8 

2 


14 

11 

16 

1 

11 

16 

88 

District of Columbia 



1 


Virginia 

1 


200 

8 

31 

29 

1 

’WfiRt Virginia- _ _ 

4 


1 

19 

North Carolina.. 

10 

1 


9 

2 


41 

South Carolina_ 

1 


7 

2 

2 

26 

31 

12 

r>eo^gl** 

3 


33 

1 

14 

10 

1 

195 

8 

79 

10 

Florida- __- 

4 


^nth Contra]. ... _ 

7 

* 1 

0 

52 

3 

117 

42 

Kentucky_ 




6 

1 

Tathiossao ... 



3 

34 

8 

4 

1 

45 

Alabsuia . _ 

3 


1 

1 

34 

35 

171 

9 

12 

Mississippi - 

4 

1 

2 


18 

.107 

11 

West Soutli Central......... 

5 

3 

414 

l'» 

119 

6 

13 

2 

Arkansas 



Louisiana ^ 

1 


1 

6 

2 

13 

29 

Oklahoma_ 

3 

8 

* 5 

3 

6 

35 

Texas. ___ 

4 


420 

103 

6 

143 

122 

Mountain 

3 


80 

92 


29 

25 

Montana__ 



12 

1 



3 

Tdaho 



16 

22 



2 

Wyoming .. . 




1 

3 

Colorado. 



10 

28 


21 

7 

New Mexico.. 



3 


4 

6 

Arizona_ 



43 

5 


1 

2 

TTtah__ _ 

3 



30 


2 

2 

Navada 




3 




Padfio. _ 

3 

3 

9 

163 

4 

80 

92 

Washington _ 




19 



9 

Oregon 

1 


6 

9 

2 

6 

7 

Caluomia. _ __ 

2 

-- 

4 

135 j 

2 

24 

76 







Alaska _ 


1 






Hawaii... 



2 



2 


> New York City ozily, 

August 25,1950 


Anthrax: Feimsylvania and Texas, 1 case eaob. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended August 5, 1930—Continued 


[Numbera under diaeasca are Intornational List numbers, 1913 revision] 


Area 

Bocky 

mountain 

spotted 

fever 

(104) 

Scarlet 

1 fever 

(050) 

1 

Smallpox 

(084) 

Tulara- 

mia 

f059) 

Typhoid 
and para¬ 
typhoid 
iever 

1,040, Oil) 1 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

(056) 

Babies 

in 

animals 

United States. 


357 


16 

109 

3, C03 

lU 



10 



7 

336 







6 

35 
















23 




5 



2 

109 




1 




12 

. 



4 




57 


Middle Atlantic. 

4 

43 


1 

11 

384 

37 


3 

3 23 



5 

ICO 

37 



5 


1 


113 



1 

15 



6 

111 










East Xortli Central_ 

1 

85 


3 

34 

G63 

17 

Ohio . 


41 



1 

100 



1 

4 


1 

1 

s 




11 


1 

5 

US 

3 



22 




218 

10 

Wisconsin_-_-_ 


7 



14 

172 

1 

West North Central_... 


17 


3 

3 

150 

13 

Minnfisotft___ 


3 




31 




2 



1 

19 

12 

Missouri_ 


3 


a 

1 

42 
















15 



5 



1 

10 




4 



2 

33 


South Atlantic. 

13 

30 


3 

14 

333 

5 

T)ftlaware . - - - m. 






5 


Maryland__ 

2 





50 


district of Columbia _ . 


2 




5 



6 

7 



2 

120 

1 

West Virginia __ 


n 



2 

29 

1 

Nnrth G^olina_ 

4 

6 



2 

73 


South Carolina_ 


1 



1 

17 

2 

Georgia r,... - - 


2 


2 

5 

20 

1 

Florida_-_ 


1 


1 

2 

8 


East South Centra]. 

3 

19 

. 

1 

30 

146 

35 

Kentucky___ 


4 



12 

90 

7 

Tennoss^_ _ 

•> 

() 


i 

2 

22 

2 

Alabama__ 


6 




28 

10 

Mississippi..-.. 





G 


6 







1 ^ 


West South Central_ 

1 

31 


0 

17 

33S 

13 

Arkansas.. 

1 1 

1 


3 


47 


Louisiana_ 


1 



2 

3 


Oklahoma_ 


7 


a 

1 

26 

1 

Texas_ 


13 



11 

252 

12 

Mountidn___ 

3 

10 



4 

108 

3 

Montana__ 





1 

10 1 


Idaho..- 

1 

1 




23 ! 


Wyoming__ 






17 i 


Colorado.... 


3 



1 

10 

3 

New Mexico.... 


2 



0 

40 


Arizona___ 


1 




20 


Utah. 

1 

2 




24 


Nevada... 


1 






Pacific.. 


3G 

1 

' 

7 

195 

3 

Washington__ 


' U 




00 


Oregon.. 


3 




17 


Oalhomia.. 


1 li 



7 

118 

2 








Alfislrfl.. 

1 

i_ 




1 






1 


Hawaii...j_j... 







t Inolading oases reported as salmonellosis. 3 Two weeks report. 

3 Including cases reported as streptococcal sore throat. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—W eek Ended July 8, 1950 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Afani- 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

British 

Colum¬ 

bia 






2 

1 





OjiiotfiDpox 



33 

1 

7G 

173 

33 

40 

32 

61 

Diphtheria_ 



1 

1 

2 


Dj^entery, baoil- 





1 

5 




Eneephalltis, infec¬ 
tious 






1 





German Tncasles 



19 


3 

175 

1 

21 

27 

59 

fnflnen’sa 



7 



2 

Measles. 

Meningitis, monin- 
gocoeeal_ _ 

.... 


4 

1 

. 

13G 

4C9 

2 

10 

30 

1 

19 

45 

Mumps__ 



22 


““ 30 

141 

‘ "io 

40 

50 

41 

Poliomvelitis_ 




4 

Seal let fever._ 

4 


1 

2 

29 

’lo’ 

3 

1 

'"20 

3 

Tuberculosis (all 
forms)_ 

11 


G 

8 

81 

17 

9 

11 

24 

18 

Typhoid and para¬ 
typhoid fever_ 

1 


5 

1 

1 

2 

Venereal diseases: 
Gonorrhea. 

11 


9 

G 

85 

72 

22 

6 

33 

58 

Syphllif' . 

5 


1 

2 

()2 

18 

4 

11 

3 

9 

TVhooping cough... 

2 


14 

08 

05 


4 


29 








Total 


3 

449 

4 

G 

1 

305 

9 

713 

1 

343 

4 

82 

185 

10 

302 

115 

182 


NORWAY 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—May 1950 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Diphtheria. 

11 

Pneumonia (all forms).. 

2,697 

4 

117 

Encephalitis, Infectious . 

Erysipelas. 

2 

322 

Poliomyelitis.J. 

Rheumatic fever..... 

Gastroenteritis . 

2,991 

Scabies... 

754 

Hepatitis, infectious. 

Inmetlgo contagiosa. 

66 

Scarlet fever... 

174 

1,522 

2,094 

1 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 

359 

Influonza . 1 

Malaria.. . 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea.-__ 

220 

Measles. 

492 

Syphilis. 

52 

Meningitis, mcnmgoeoccal. 

18 

Weil’s disease___ 

3 

Mumps.. 

250 

Whooping cough.... 

2,011 

Paratyphoid fever. 

1 







August 25f 1950 
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WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS 
FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The follovring tables are not complete or final for the list of countries included or for the figures given. 
Since many of the figures are fiom weekly reports, the accumulated totals are for approximate dates. 

CHOLERA 

(Cases) 


Place 

Janu¬ 

ary— 

June 

July 1950—week ended— 

May 

1050 

1960 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

ASIi 

■Rnrmft_ 

15 

40 

45 

60 

65 




1 

1 



Bassein___-_ 

1 

2 






Maubin........... 

3 







Pegu_ 


1 







i 










1 



. 


India..__-. 

158,189 

7 

8,997 

1.982 

1,529 

191 

225 

283 

Ahmedabad.._ 



3 







Bombay_ 

»1 

1 



1 

66 

136 

C^cntta_ 

16,509 

1 

1,177 

193 

197 

180 

158 

141 

Gawnpore_____ 

CnmLTifLfifl. ___ 

2 







Cuddolore.. ___ 

31 







Lucknow.._ __-__ 

3 

7 


1 

1 



Hadras_ 

11 







Masulipatam..... 

46 




1 



Nagpur__-... 



1 

1 

1 


Negapatam... 

67 







New Belhi_ 

12 

15 

20 

7 


7 

Port Blair (Andam Islands)..._ 

*2 




Tellioherry.. 

27 







Trichonopoly.... 






1 

Tutioorin___ 

25 







Indochina (French)... 

12 

1 



. 



Cambodia.... 

5 







Viet Nam_ 

7 

1 

|..._ _.... 




i . 


Qiadinh. _ __ 

3 






Rft«bgla___ 

1 







Pakistan..____ 

19,120 

125 

1,303 

1 33 

273 

106 

6 

6 


Chittagong.. 

14 

1 

6 

6 


Dacca.......... 

lb2 

4 

> 











t Includes imported case. ^ Imported. 


PLAGUE 

(Cases) 


AFRICA 

Belgian Congo. 

7 

4 


3 

1 

1 


CostennansviUe Province. 

4 

2 





Stanleyville Province.. 

3 

2 


3 

1 

12 

1 


\rftri5ignsear _ 

44 

1 





Rhod^ia, Northern. 

2 






Union of South Africa. 

g 




■■llllll 



Orange Free State... 

7 







ASIA 

Burma_ ___ 

>208 

5 

2 



2 

1 

Bassein. . 

1 





Bhamo . 

82 

1 






Henzada . 

12 







Kysiklat_ _ 

34 







MnnlmBiTt. 

>1 

1 





1 

S^ungmya. 

5 






Ii^li^yan.... 

2 







Pegu. . 

1 






** 

Pyapon —. 

1 







Banraon ..... 

> 5 

1 




2 


Tenangyaung- . 

58 







See footnotes at end of table. 
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PLAGUE—Continned 



ASIA—continued 
China: _ 

Chekiang Province. 

Wenchow-.. 

Fukien Province. 

Amoy. 

Kwangsi Province. 

Kwangtung Province- 

India... 

Allahabad. 

Bombay. 

Galontta. 

Oawnpore. 

Lucknow. 

Indochina (French): 

AnTiam __ 

Phanthiefc. 

Cambodia. 

Pnompenh. 

Cochinchma.. 

Saigon-.. 

Laos. 

Indonesia: 

Java.. 

Bandoeng.. 

Djakarta.. 

Jogjakarta.. 

Pj^istan. 

KaraohL.. 

Thailand (Siam).. 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Ecuador... .. 

Chimborazo Province. 

El Oro Province. 

Loja Province. 

Peru___ 

Ancash Department... 

Lambayeque Department.. 

Lima Department. 

Piura Department. 

Venezuela.. 

Miranda State-- 



I July 11-20, 1950. A Includes suspected cases. 

> Includes imported cases. «Includes 9 deaths reported as cases on Kinmen 

* Imported. Island. 

4 Deaths. ? Mar. 1-31, 1950. 

«Corrected figure. 


SMALLPOX 

(Cases) 























































































































































SMALLPOX—Continued 


Place 

Janu¬ 

ary— 

May 

1950 

June 

1950 

July 1U50—week ended— 

1 

8 

16 

22 

29 

AFEiCA—continued 

Ivory Onaaf. _____ 

491 

2 

1 

5 
107 
11,7fil 
895 

4 

330 

2 

28 

52 

96 

42 

1 

341 

255 

329 

34 

4,908 

630 

87,153 

24 

355 

145 

1,665 

132 

168 

114 

15 

73 

1,331 

2 

3 

11,148 
88 
15 
460 
29 

1 

ei 

21 

1 

14 


117 

2 11 








L_ 







2 

21 

604 

110 


1 1 

















1 19 

2 42 



Hhodesia: 





74 




















19 

7 

6 


1 

1 











1. 






i. 



3 

21 

»1 


5 

. 



ASIA 

A fgha-nist.ft.rt _ _ 

















Burma _ __ 

47 

5 

6 




Phina _ _ _ _ _ 




India . 

13,2 tl 
26 
10 

130 

800 

25 

15 

3 15 

2,645 

8 1,447 

8 681 



India (Porfrigiieae). _ 




4 

2 

27 

2 

6 

4 

6 

190 

6 

21 

237 

4 



Indonesia: 

1 . 

.. 

Java_ 

12 


fiiTmatra - - _ 








2 

6 


larapl _ _ _ _ 




Japan _ _ 







■RTorfift CRepuhlio of) _ __ __ 


1 _ 





Ijflhauon. _ __ ___ 



. 




Netherlands New Guinea_ 







Pakistan _ - _ ____ 

1,879 

283 

69 

I 1 




Palestine _ _ __ 




Svria___ _ _ 






Thafland. (Siam)___ 







Transjordan_ 

1 

2 




1 


Turkey (Bee Turkey in Euroini.) 

United NationsRelief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees__ _ 

2 



EUEOFE 

Great Britain: 

England: KverpooL-___ 





Scotland: Glasgow.._ 







Greece .. _ _ 

i4 

1 

1 

27 

4 

135 

16 

7 

... .. 

15 

1 

'"”5 

49 

1 



Athens. 

Piraeus_ 

.... :. 


Xylokastron_ 

.1 

8 

2 

412 

517 

30 

3,482 

537 

88 

1 

855 

47 

Turkey. 

KOaiU AMERICA 

Quatomula. 

Mexico.... 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Argentina___ 

Brazil... 

Chile. 

Colombia..... 

1 


. 

Ecuador.. 



Paraguay_____ 






Peru..... 







Venezuela..-... 

4 






OCEANIA 

Australia; PremanUe 









1 July 1-10, 1950, 3 July 11-20, 1950. * Includes imported cases. <May 26-July 8, 1950. »Imported. 
® Preliminary figures. ^ Corrected figure. 
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TYPHUS FEVERS 
(Cases; P=preseiit) 


June 

1960 

July 1950—week ended— 

1 

8 

15 

22 

29 

5 

224 









. 







13 

4 

2 


1 


1 



















10 

1 

1 



2 






— 








. 

. 

2 

































P 

105 




- ... 

















2 

3 

1 

1 




2 



















12 

21 

34 

3 

2 

1 


_ 



3 

4 

2 

1 


. 












1 

1 


. 

20 

1 

I 


Vi 

2 

1 
















1 


































2] 

1 

1 

22 































12 

18 

27 

1 






12 

2 

1 

3 

2 











5 

10 

1 

1 

5 

3 

1 



2 
















12 

17 

1 

7 


2 


3 






1 
















. 


Place 


Janu< 

ary— 

Alay 

1950 


AFBICA 

Algeria—-. 

Basutoland. 

Belgian Congo—-—. 

British East Africa: Konya. 

Eg^t. 

Eritrea. 

Ethiopia. --;-r-v. 

French Equatorial Africa. _ _ 

Gold Coast. 

Liby 


Morocco (French). 

Morocco (International Zono). 

Morocco (Spanish Zone). 

Mozambique. 

Nigeria. 

Rhodesia, Southern. 

Sierra Leone.. 

Sudan (Anglo-Egyptian). 

Tunisia.-. 

Union of South Africa. 


Afghanistan.. 

Burma. 

China. 

India.-. 

India (Portuguese). 

Indochina (French). 

Indonesia: 

Java. 

Sumatra. 

Iran. 

Iraq. 

Japan. 

Korea (Republic oO. 

Lebanon. 

Netherlands New Guinea. 

Pakistan. 

Straits SeVtlements: Singapore. 

Syria. 

Transjordan. 

Turkey (see Turkey in Europe). 

United Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees.. 


ETTBOPB 

France. 

Germany (British Zone). 

Germany (French Zono). 

Germany (United States Zone). 
Great Britain: 

England: liverpooL. 

Island of Malta. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Sicily. 

Poland. 

Spain. 

Turko; 


NORTn AMERICA. 

Costa Rica *. 

Guatemala. 

Jamaica *. 

Mexico 1. 

Panama Canal Zone. 

Puerto Rico *. 


SOUTH AMERICA 

Argentina. 

Chile. 

Colombia. 

Curacao. 

Ecuador. 

Peru. 

Venezuela. 

See footnotes at end oi* table 
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22 

143 

n 

64 

10 

317 

5 

6 
83 
*1 

4 
1 

3 
1 
1 

5 
33 

4 
49 

131 

1,177 
38 
28 
237 
0 
30 

0 

1 

133 

90 

829 

* 1,161 
1 


68 

2 

14 

136 

14 


1 

2 

2 

I 

izi 

24 

122 

3 

81 

73 

37 

13 

132 

209 


9 

11 

261 

21 

9 

12 

164 

1390 

*1 

98 

397 

*6 
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TYPHUS FEVER-Contlnued 


Place 

Janu¬ 

ary— 

May 

1950 

June 

July 1950—week ended— 

1950 

B 

8 

15 

22 

29 

OCEA^TA 

ALUstff'-lin * 

68 

12 

2 

1 




PTawaii T’^rntory 

<3 

4 

1 







i 






•Reports lh}iii some areas are probably mnrine type, while otliors include both murine and louse-bome 
types. 

1 Indudes murine t™. »Murine type. «Imported. < Includes 2 cases murme type, and 1 case off- 
shipping, type unspecafied. 


YELLOW FEVER 
(0—cases; D—deaths) 


AFRICA 

1 

11 

10 

1 

1 

*7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3S50 

*17 

1 

»1 

1 

n 

3 

»3 

2 

2 

1 

1 














Gold Coast .0 





















Oda Area: 















2 

12 












NORTH AMERICA 

Panama: 

Colon__D 






SOrTH AMERICA 

Bolivia: 

Chuquisaca Department_-_0 







T^ Pf^v. npp?>rt.TnAnt _ _ _ . _ G 







Brazil: 

Maranhao State.._D 







Colinas..._-_D 







Colombia: 

DApftrtmpTit.- _ D 







jU)S Angeles, Rio de Oro..._D 







Pntumayo Gf>TriTnissflT7 -D 







Mocoa locality _ _ D 







Peru: 

Gu9’/*n Dopartment D 







QuiTicetnil-, _ D 







Huaniioft Dcpartmftiit_ G 







Tingo M^a.-__C 




1 



Junln Department___D 

1 

1 






San Ramon___D 







San Martin Department..D 

2 

1 

1 






Juan jui. D 







TiftTn.w . _ D 















* Suspected. »Includes 4 suspected cases. ® Reported in Awro Province durinc; the p(‘riod Jan. 1-lVIar. 
14, I960, with 230 deaths. * Outbreak in North and South Yunuis Provinces. Eight deaths reported. 
* April 3,1950. ^ Jan. 1-31,1950. ? includes 2 deaths, Apr. 5-7, 1950. 


Bubonic Plague in Fort Defiance, Arizona 

A positive bubonic plague specimen was identified by the New 
Mexico State Public Health Laboratory. According to a telegram 
dated August 15, the specimen was obtained from a patient in the 
Navajo Medical Center, Fort Defiance, Arizona. Confirmation of the 
laboratory report and the case report have not yet been received. 
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Studies of Pulmonary Findings and Antigen 
Sensitivity Among Student Nurses 


VI. Geographic Di£Ferezices in Sensitivity to Tuberculin as Evi¬ 
dence of Nonspecific Allergy 


By Carroll E. Palmer, M. D., Shirlev H. Ferebbe, B. A., 
and O. Strange Petersen, M. A.* 


Evidence accumulated in recent years 'seems to indicate that the 
maximum critical dose of tuberculin fo> identifying persons who are 
or have been infected with tuberculosis lies in the neighborhood of 
.0001 mg. of standardized PPD or its equivalent. A few exceptions 
to this can be considered well o«'.tablished. For example, tuberculin 
sensitivity apparently wanes In old age, in the termini stages of 
tuberculosis, and with some other active infections. Apart from such 
deviations, however, infected persons usually respond to a low dose 
of tuberculin. 

As a corollary, considerable uncertainty has developed as to the 
interpretation of reactions elicited only with the higher doses of tuber¬ 
culin, and during the last few years there has been a growing doubt 
as to the specificity of at least some of such responses. Actually, the 
literatui'e on tuberculin testing contains a tremendous volume of 
material on the wide usage and general acceptance of the higher 
doses. Ill contrast, it contains little evidence to justify the use of 
such doses in testing hmnan beings. Furthermore, much inconsist¬ 
ency in the application of tuberculin test results may be traced to 
the failure to distinguish and interpret properly high and low dose 
reactions. With the growing interest in BCG vaccination programs, 
and the dependence of such programs on the tuberculin test, the 

♦Medical Director and Statistician, Public Health Service, and Associate Professor of Statistics, Aarhus 
University, Denmark, respectively. From the Field Studies Branch, Division of Tubercnlosis, Public 
Health Service, and the Tuberculosis Research Office, World Health Organization, Copenhagen, Denmark. 

This is the fifty-fifth of a series of special issues of Public Health Repoets devoted exclusively to 
tuberoulo^ control, which appears in the first week of ea(^ month. The series b^an with the Mar. 1,1946, 
Issue. The articles in these special issues are reprinted as extracts from the Fubixc Health Bspoets. 
Effective v^th the July 5, 1946. issue, these extracts may be purchased from the Supermtendent of Docu¬ 
ments, Government Printmg OHiee, Washington 26, D. C., for 10 cents a sln^ copy. Subscriptions are 
obtainable at $1.00 per year; $1.25 foreign. 
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development of reliable criteria for separating specific from nonspecific 
responses to tuberculin has become a crucial problem in tuberculosis 
work. 

Previous reports in this series have examined sevei*al aspects of this 
problem, and, though most of the evidence is indirect, the findings 
definitely support the vie\r that different meanings must be attached 
to low in contrast to high dose tuberculin reactions. The present 
study represents further investigation of this question by a detailed 
anatysis of geographic differences in tuberculin reactions among 
student nurses. 

Material 

The observations are derived from the comprehensive program for 
the study of tuberculosis in student nurses, initiated in 1943 by the 
National Tuberculosis Association, the Public Health Service, and a 
number of schools of nursing m 10 'v\idely separated metropolitan 
areas in the United States. A full description of the basic material, 
techniques, and classifications, will be found in the earlier reports 
{ 1 - 5 ). The immediately preceding report in the series { 6 ) contains 
a fairly detailed consideration of theoretical aspects of interpreting 
distributions of tuberculin sensitivity. 

The nurses were tuberculin tes'ied at regular 6-mon.lh intervals 
by one team of carefully trained p^ersoimel of the Public Health 
Service who took aU possible measures ti? secure and maintain uniform 
techniques. The group under study constitutes a homogeneous 
population: young, white girls of approxim^ately the same age, all 
taking nurses' training. Differences in tubercjilin sensitivity which 
might appear in such a population from different jparts of the United 
States would thus be expected to indicate gcographi'c variations. In 
reports IV and V, (4, 5 ) in which the nui*sos were subdivided according 
to place of training, diffeiences between metropolitan areas were 
interpreted as geographic. Since, however, a more precise method 
would be to compare tuberculin sensitivity of longtime residents in 
different areas, the present analysis is based on a subdivision by 
residence rather than place of training. 

The tuberculin used (PPD-S) was prepared at the Henry Phipps 
Institute in Philadelphia. All nurses were given a first dose of 0.0001 
mg. Those who failed to give a reaction of at least 10 mm. of firm 
induration were administered a second dose of .005 mg. Reactions 
were read at 48 hours and the widest transverse diameters of indura¬ 
tion and erythema were measured and recorded in millimeters. In 
addition, all indurations of 5 mm. or more were graded into four 
quahtative categories: I represented typical, well-circumscribed firm 
reactions; IV soft, questionable indurations; and II and III, inter¬ 
mediate types. 
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In this report, the classification of reactors into four gi'oups differs 
in some respects from that used in earlier reports. Those who reacted 
to the first dose with at least 5 mm. of induration, description I, II, 
or III, are classified as “ 1st dose reactors.” Those who did not, hut 
who reacted to the 2d dose with at least 5 mm. of indm^ation, any 
description, are classified as 2d dose reactora; these are specified as 
“strong 2d dose reactors” when the indm-ation was 10 mm. or more, 
description I or II; otherwise they ai’o specified as “slight 2d dose 
reactor’s.” The fom’tli class, “nonreactors,” ar’e those who showed 
orrly erythema or loss than 6 mm. of indrrration to the 2d dose. The 
two groups designated here as 1st dose reactors and strong 2d dose 
reactors were defined precisely as “definite” and “questionable” 
reactors, respectively, in the previous studies. 

Subdivision of the entire range of tuberculin sensitivity into four 
simple classes was considered sufficient for the broad epidemiological 
purposes of the present study, since it appears appropr’iate to assume 
that 1st dose reactor's and noirreactor's correspond with “positive” 
and “negative” tuberculin reactors. This assumption is in accordance 
with the traditional view that “positive” reactors are per-sons who 
have been iirfcctod with the tubercle ba* rllus, and “negative” reactors 
are persons who have not been infected. L 3 dng between the two 
extremes in the scale of tuborcriin sensitivity, 2d dose reactions 
constitute a critical group because of the uncer’tainty as to their 
relation to tuberculous infect* jn and disease. Further, in accordance 
with evidence presented in earlier reports the very substantial cu¬ 
taneous responses classified as strong 2d dose reactions merit sepai’ate 
consideration. 

The present analysis is limited to the records of the nurses with a 
“lifetime” residence hi one place, the requirement being that they 
had spent at least fivo-sixths of tlieir lives in the same place. They 
were allocated by States, and within each State according to three 
types of comnumity (1980 census), viz: cities of more than 10,000 
inhabitants, cities of 10,000 inlvabitants or less, and “farms.” Great 
precautions were taken to uiclude in the last group only nurses who 
had lived on farms pj’actically all of their lives. The study is also 
limited to nurses who wore tested within 12 months after ad mis sion to 
training. Most of these, however, were tested within the first 
2 months and a very high proportion "within 6 months of the time 
they entered training. Tests made this early in traiedng will not be 
affected very much either by the nurses’ exposure to tuberculosis 
in the hospital or in the wider environment of the city in which the 
hospital of training is located. These criteria have reduced the 
group about 16,000 nurses, included in the previous two reports, to a 
total of 10,058. Classified according to State of lifetime residence 
(appendix table), luu’scs from all the States and the District of Colum- 
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bia are represented. The geographic distribution is very uneven— 
80 percent of all the nurses originated from 8 States which contri¬ 
buted at least several hundred nurses each, while another 8 States 
each contributed between 100 and 200 observations. From a total 
of 29 States more than 30 observations were available.^ 


Results 


Differences Among States 

The 29 States having at least 30 observations have been arranged 
according to the pex*centages of each of thee definitions of reactors 
(table 1). Variation in the percentage of the 1st dose reactors is 
apparent—^from 4.6 to 27.8 percent. Six States show rates between 
5 and 10 percent, 10 between 10 and 15, and 9 between 15 and 20 
percent, and, in a general way, the distribution of percentages follow 
a monomodal frequency curve, without obvious breaks. 


Table 1. Arrays of 29 States by frequencies of 1st dose reactors^ strong 2d dose reactors^ 
and all 2d dose reactors among lifetime residents 


(1) 1st doso reactors 


(2; Strong 2d dose reactors 


State 


Percent- 


State 


Percent¬ 

age 


Alabama_— 

North Dakota— 

Minnesota_ 

Wyoming_ 

Nebraska_ 

Wisconsin--_ 

Mississippi. 

Ohio. 

Kansaa-Missouri. 

Michigan_ 

Iowa.. 

West Virginia._ 

Virginia. 

Colorado.— 

Louisiana.— 

South Dakota..- 
North Carolina.. 

Maryland_ 

Caluomia.. 

New Jersey_ 

Illinois. 

D.C. 

Florida.. 

Pennsylvania_ 

New York-_ 

A rlrftnsftfi _ 

Oklahoma._ 

Texas. 

Indiana....__ 


4.6 
5 9 
7.1 

8.6 
9.0 
9.0 
9.3 

10.0 

10.2 

10.7 
11.0 

11.3 
12 1 

12.5 

12.6 
12.6 
13 3 

15.4 

15.7 
16.2 
16.2 

17.3 

17.5 

17.7 

17.8 

19.4 

20.6 

25.0 

27.8 


Indiana_ 

Iowa- 

Wisconsin_ 

Now Jersey. 

North Dakota_ 

Mhmesota_ 

New York_ 

Ohio_ 

Wyoming..| 

South Dakoto_ 


Pennsylvania 

California_ 

West Virginia 

D. C. 

Mieliigan. 

Maryland-— 

Colorado_ 

Illinois_ 

Kansas-Missouri_ 

Virginia-. 

Nebraska. 

Texas._ 

North Carolina. 

Florida_ 

Oklahoma_ 

Mississippi_ 

Alabama_ 

Louisiana_ 

Arkansas- 


0.0 

.8 

I. 4 

1.4 
2.0 
.2.4 
2.'5 
2.6 
2.9 

3.4 

3.4 

3.6 
3.8 

3.8 

4.8 

5.4 
5 4 
5.4 
0.0 
0.1 
7 9 

9.7 
11.1 

II. 7 

11.8 

13.1 
14.0 
15.5 

16.1 


(3) All 2d dose reactors 


State 

Percent¬ 

age 

iTidiaua- 

5.6 

New JfifMy _ 

17.6 

Iowa 

17.8 

Wiar*nnRiTi .. .. 

18.8 

New York-- 

19.1 

Wyoming_ _ 

20.0 

South Dakota 

20.7 

MiehigaT^, 

21.5 

Nortlir Dekpte .., 

21.8 

O.hio_ ___ . _ 

24.9 

Pef/»nsvivania- 

25.0 

Oalifirnnia - 

25.0 

MinnWiiOta 

25.2 

Colorado 

28.0 

Tllinois 

29.7 

Nebraska. 

Virginia.. 

30 3 
31.8 

D. n _ 

32.7 

Mp-rylarid , - 

33 0 

West Virginia_ 

ct4.0 

Kansas-Mibsoiiri_ 

North Carolina ,, 

36* 9 
61.1 

TexfvR - 

61.4 

Florida^_ 

51.4 

Oklahoma 

52.9 

Arkensfu_ . _ 

54.8 

Ty)iilRiana 

58.2 

AHbamft. 

65.1 

MiRRissippi 

66.4 



Study of the location of the 29 States according to increasing per¬ 
centage of Ist dose reactors fails to reveal any very systematic group¬ 
ing of large geographically contiguous areas. Low rates tend to pre¬ 
dominate for States in the north and west and high rates tend to be 

1 The District of Columbia is counted as a State, and Kansas and Missouri as one State, since for technical 
reasons they were combined when the material was tabulated. 
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found in th.6 industriftl ccntsrs of tlio o&st ond sonio of tli6 soutliorn 
States, but there is considerable irregularity in the location of hi gh and 
low prevalence areas of 1st dose reactors. In some respects, however, 
the frequency of 1st dose reactors appears to conform with other 
indices of the prevalence of tuberculosis. Actually, although the 
details are not given here, there is a substantial though not very high 
correlation between tuberculosis mortality rates for the white popula¬ 
tion in the 29 States and the percentage of 1st dose reactors. 

Striking differences between reactors to the 1st and 2d doses of 
tuberculin may bo observed by referring again to table 1 where the 29 
States axe listed according to increasing percentages of strong 2d dose 
(column 2) and all 2d dose reactors (column 3). First, there is obvi¬ 
ously a close association in the frequency of the two classes of 2d dose 
reactors and almost none apparent between either of them and 1st 
dose reactors. Actually, the correlation coefficient between strong 
and slight 2d dose reactors equals 0.9; that between 1st dose and strong 
2d dose, 0.04; that between 1st dose and slight 2d dose, —0.06. 

Second, a very significant epidemiological observation may be 
noted from the aiTangomcnt of the 29 States in increasing order of 
frequency of either strong or all 2d dose reactors. All 8 southern 
States in the group fm'tiish the highest percentages and there is an 
obvious break or discontinuity in the distributions. The frequencies 
of aU 2d dose reactors vary from 5 to 65 percent, but no States have 
percentages between approximately 36 and 50. The 8 southern 
States all show rates above 50, and the other States rates below 35 
percent. For sti’ong 2d dose reactors there are only 2 States, Texas 
and Nebraska, which fall within a range of from about 6 to 11 per¬ 
cent. Excluding tho exceptions mentioned, the southern States have 
rates from 11 to 1X1 and tho other States rates below about 6 percent. 

In addition to tho sharp contrast between tho 8 southern and the 
21 other States, detailed study of columns 2 and 3 of table 1 shows 
that tho highest raU's outside of the South, i. o., percentages of around 
4 to 6 for strong 2d dose and from 25 to 35 percent for all 2d dose 
-- reactors, tend to include two gi’oups of States, one in about the center 
of the country, and another along the middle of tho Atlantic seaboard. 
There may bo some question of tho appropriateness of attempting to 
select a geographically distinct group which showed intermediate 
rates of 2d dose reactions, but it has seemed worth while to do so even 
though the selection must bo ai'bitrary. 

Table 2 shows tho results of separating the 29 States into three 
major groups, each representing fairly distinct geographic areas. 
This division fails to show any difference in the distribution of per¬ 
centages for 1st dose reactors, while the percentages of both strong 
and slight 2d dose reactors in tho *‘South” and in the “other States” 
are distinctly separated, with tho other areas in an intermediate 
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Table 2, Distribution of 8 Southern,^ 7 Central and mid-Atlantic^^ and 14 other ® States 
according to the frequencies of 1st dose reactors^ strong 2d dose reactors^ and all 2d dose 
reactors among lifetime residents 


1st dose reactors 

Strong 2d dose reactors 

All 2d dose reactors 

Percentage 

AU States 

Southern 

Central and 
nud-Atlantic 

Others 

Percent¬ 

age 

All States 

Southern 

Central and 
mid-Atlantic 

Otheis 

Percent¬ 

age 

All States 

Southern 

Central and 
mid-Allantic 

Others 

Total ^ _ 

29 

8 

7 

14 


m 

B 

B 

m 


29 

8 

7 

14 


1 

1 



0.0-1.9_ 

mm 


M 

Irl 

0 0-9.9- - 

1 



1 

fi O-OQ . 

6 

1 

1 

4 

2.0-3.9_ 

Ri 



8 

10 0-19.9- 

4 



4 

in.ft-14 0 _ 

10 

2 

4 

4 

4 0-6 9_ 

4 


2 

2 

20 0-29.9- 

10 


1 

9 


9 

2 

2 

5 

6 0-7.9 

3 


3 


30.0-39.9- 

6 


6 



1 

1 



R 0-ft.fi_ 

1 

1 



40.0-49.9- 





9.«i 0-90 ft 

2 

1 


1 


3 

3 



50 0-59.9 

6 

6 








12.0-13.9 

1 

1 



60.0-69.9- 

2 

2 








14 0-15 9 

2 

2 













16 0-17.9— 

1 

1 
























1 Includes: Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, Oklahoma, Terns, 
a Indudes: Colorado, District of Columbia, Kansas-Missouri, Maryland, Nebraska, Virginia, West 
Virginia. 

* Indudes: Cahfomia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, New Jersey, New York, North 
Dakota, Ohio. Pennsylvania, South Dakota, Wisconsin. Wyoming. 

position. In spite of the fact that many of the percentages were com¬ 
puted from quite small numbers, and must be subject to substantial 
random errors, a fairly well circumscribed area supplies all the high 
frequencies of 2d dose reactors. Thus it appears that the States 
covering, roughly, the southeastern quarter of the country constitute 
an area in which tuberculin sensitiviiiy is distinctly different from 
that foimd elsewhere. 

XHfffrences Among Zones 

In the preliminaiy survey of the data. States coiitributing only very 
small numbers of observations were omitted, but for a further ex¬ 
amination it was considered expedient to use a geographic division 
in which all of the States were grouped into the 10 zones as shown in 
figure 1. This grouping, which is largely arbitrary, was determined 
roainly by three considerations: a natmal division into areas of a 
fairly regular shape, a reasonably large number of observatioirs of 
roughly the same order of magnitude in each area, and contrast 
between areas with respect to 2d dose sensitivity. These principles 
were followed as far as possible, but it became desirable to include 
two numerically small zones both with between 100 and 200 observa¬ 
tions. Each of the 10 zones is believed to be fairly homogeneous 
with respect to high-dose tuberculin sensitivity, although individual 
States within the same zone differ somewhat. A systematic analysis 
of these differences is not promising, however, because of the very 
small number contributed by many States. In fact, each of the 10 
zones is dominated by one State. 
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Table 3 shows for each of the 10 zones the percentage distributions 
of reactors calculated from the figures in the appendix. Zones I-V, 
covering the West and a broad belt in the north stretching from 
coast to coast, constitute a veiy large portion of the country the 
population of which is characterized by low frequencies of strong 2d 
dose reactoi^ varying around the average of 3.2 percent. At the 
same time, this region includes zones with relatively low and high 
prevalence of 1st dose reactors, varying from 7.7 in zone II (Min¬ 
nesota, etc.) to 17.8 in zone V (Pennsylvania, etc.). 

In zones VI and VII (central States and mid-Atlantic States) there 
are relatively more strong 2d dose reactors (6.0 and 5.1 percent), but 
the frequencies of 1st dose reactors are neither very high nor very low. 
In the remaining major area, the South, the prevalence of 1st 
dose reactors appears high in zone VIII (Texas and Oklahoma), 
but not in zones IX and X, and the average for all southern States is 
not very different from that found for all nurses included in the study. 
At the same time, 13.5 percent of aU nm*ses with a lifetime residence 
in the South reacted strongly to the 2d dose as against 3.2 percent of 
those from zones I-V, and the percentages for zones VIII (Texas and 
Oklahoma) and zone X (Florida, etc.) were about 10, as against nearly 
15 in zone IX (Louisiana, etc.). 

When all reactors to the 2d dose are considered, the differences 
among the three major areas become stfil more evident. The third 
column in table 3 shows distinctly three different levels of frequencies 
of all 2d dose reactors. In. the &st five zones, the percentages of all 
come close to an average 'df 24; in the South they are more than twice 
as high, 52, 59, and 52/respectively, in zones YLll to X, while they are 
34 and 33 in the central and mid-Atlantic States (VI and VII). 

The frequencies of 2d dose reactors in separate States or zones evidently vary 
much more than^vs compatible with the notion of a constant probability when the 
whole country is considered. Within the five first zones, however, the variation 
is not significantly larger than would be attributable to random fluctuations as 
measured by x* tests for homogeneity. 

"^though the important feature is the striking difference between the two 
^ major areas in the occurrence of 2d dose reactors, the present material is not 
sufficient to establish geographic differences within the very large area covered 
by zones I-V. However, the occurrence of 2d dose reactors varied in fair agree¬ 
ment with the hypothesis of a constant probability of 3.2 percent for strong and 
23.8 for all 2d dose reactors. 

The percentage of strong 2d dose reactors can be compared to that found in 
the previous report for separate cities in which the nurses were located as shown 
in table 4. It appears that the allocation used in this study tends to widen the 
difference between North and South, suggesting that the geographic difference 
in the occurrence of 2d dose reactors is associated with previous long-time resi¬ 
dency rather than with the place of training. 
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Table 4. Number of student nurses tested and percenta^ class^ed cts strong 2d dose 
reactors^ by plaee of lifetime residence^ and ly city of training 


1 

state of lifetime residence 

Nurses 

tested 

Strong 2d dose 
reactors 
percentage 

City of training 

Nurses 

tested 

Strong 2d doso 
reactors 
percentage 


1,143 

959 

2.4 

Minneapolis.. 

2,419 

3.1 


2.6 

Columbus_ 

1,330 

3.3 


1^524 

3.4 

Philadelphia_ 

2,179 

4.5 


1,0S0 

3.6 

Los Angelos_ 

1,778 

5.0 


San Francisco- 

1,111 

40 

Michigan_ 

978 

48 

Detroit-. 

1,250 

42 

Tntnl 

5,784 

3.4 

Total. 

10,067 

40 





Rlaryland 

803 

6.4 

Baltimore_ 

1,971 

5.7 

Onlnmdn 1 

168 

6.4 , 

Denver_ 

1,329 

5.1 

ICansas and Missouri _ _ ! 

990 

6.0 

Kansas City, Kans_ 

532 

7.7 


Kansas City, Mo- 

1,131 

5.4 

Louisiana__ _ 

452 

16.6 

New Odfiftus 

1,290 

14 3 





Urban and Rural Differences 

Another striking feature is demonstrated by comparisons between 
students with urban and rural residence prior to entering nursing 
school. As shown in table 3, in aU 10 zones the proportions of 1st 
dose reactors is always higher in the cities than in the country, and 
with one exception highest in the largest cities. The frequencies of 
2d dose reactors, on the other hand, tend to vary in the opposite 
direction. In the south there are mainy more strong 2d dose reactors 
in the coimtry than in the cities, and in the central and mid-Atlantic 
regions there is a small difference in the Lsame direction, but in the 
other States, strong 2d dose reactors are foumd among both urban and 
rural residents with nearly the same frequency. If all 2d dose reactors 
are considered, the percentages are always higibor in the country 
than in the cities in all parts of the United States, but especially in 
the South. 

All Levels of Tuberculin Sensititity 

To compai'c the whole range of tuberculhi sensitivity in differemi; 
places, figure 2 was drawn to show the distributions according to 
four degrees of sensitivity, with separate histograms for residents of 
larger cities, small cities, and farms for each of the 10 zones. In the 
left-hand section of the graph representing zones I-V, the general 
visual impression suggests the existence of a definite configuration, 
or form of histogram. The configuration can be described roughly 
as U-shaped, with the two limbs of the U representing 1st dose reactors 
and nonreactors, respectively, and the middle part representing strong 
and slight 2d dose reactors. The histograms filustrating the range 
of tuberculin sensitivity of nurses in zones I-V vary considerably with 
respect to the relative height of the two ‘‘limbs” of the U, that is, 
with respect to the relative proportions of low dose reactors and of 
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Figure 2. Distributions, according to tuberculin reaction, of lifetime residents from 
difiEerent types of communities in 10 zones of the United States. 
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nonreactors, but, in spite of these substantial differences, the U-shaped 
form of the distribution is not disturbed. There is an obvious simi¬ 
larity even between the two extremes, the distribution for nurses 
from farms in zone III (Michigan and Wisconsin) and those from the 
large cities in zone V (Pennsylvania, etc.), where the proportion of 
1st dose reactors is 4.7 as against 18.7 percent. Actually the per¬ 
centages of 2d dose reactors in these two gi*oups are almost the same: 
3.1 as against 3.4 for strong 2d dose reactors, and 21.7 as against 21.8 
for slight 2d dose reactors. 

While differences among the distributions in the left-hand side of the 
chart consist mainly of a transition of cases from one extreme to the 
other in the scale of tuberculin sensitivity, the histograms for zones 
VIII-X are distinctly of a different t^Tpe. In all instances the middle 
part of the distribution is much more dominant. With one exception 
only, the modal class is found to be that for slight reactors to the 2d 
dose, and in several instances similarity to the U-shape has completely 
disappeared to be replaced by an almost symmetrical monomodd 
histogram, as in the distribution for nurses from rui-al districts in 
zone IX (Louisiana, etc.). 

Also, the forms of the distributions for zones VIII-X are much less 
uniform than those for I-V. Foi‘ instance, the distribution for the 
larger cities in zone VIII with the hig?h prevalence of 1st dose reactors 
has not much resemblance to that for uhe farms of zone IX, but both 
deviate radically, because of the high percentage of strong and slight 
2d dose reactors, from the typical form of histogram which described 
nurses in zones I-V. It should bo noted esp^ecially that within the 
three southern zones there is not the same similarity between distribu¬ 
tions from cities and from country as is found in the North. 

If no evidence of a distinctly different typo of distxibution in the 
South had been available, the histogram for the Central Slates of zone 
VI and the mid-Atlantic States of zone VII would probably hav^o been 
accepted without hesitation as belonging to the same type as found in 
zones I-V, in spite of the relatively high frequencies of both strong and 
slight 2d dose reactors. They do represent, however, the largest 
deviations found outside the South, possibly representing a transition 
between the two patterns. 

A definite localization of a peculiar distribution of tuberculin sensi¬ 
tivity, manifested by an imusually frequent occurrence of reactions 
to a large dose of tuberculin, seems to be quite clear. A distortion of 
the distribution seems to take place within a certain limited geographic 
area, most violently in the center of this area, and more so for the 
rural than the urban subdivisions. The center of the ‘'endemic'^ area 
appears to cover Louisiana, Mississippi, and presumably the adjoining 
States. East and west of this center, the frequencies of 2d dose 
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reactors are a Kttle smaller, and to the northeast and northwest, much 
lower. 

It is obvious, of course, that the contours of the endemic area can 
be determined in only a very crude way with the material in the 
present study. The zones specifically outlined in figure 1 and the 
rates given for them must be viewed as first approximations. The 
initial sorting of the records was made by States only. Many of the 
States are represented by small numbers of nurses, and the frequen¬ 
cies are subject to large sampling errors. The possibility cannot be 
excluded that areas having high proportions of 2d dose reactors may 
be found in certain places outside of the South. The findii^ that 
within the large area comprising zones I-V the frequencies of 2d dose 
reactors did not show variations significantly different from random 
fluctuations, however, may be taken as some evidence against 
possibility. 

The observations on nurses with a lifetime residence in the South 
indicate that the high frequency of 2d dose reactors may be wide¬ 
spread over a lai'go contiguous area, though it appears to be most 
common around the Mississippi delta. It is not possible to determine 
from the available data whether the somewhat lower proportions of 
2d dose reactors toward the east and west is evidence of a gradual 
decrease in the prevalence or whether the center has sharp contours. 
If the latter is the case, the center may be supposed to cover all of 
zone IX, parts of zones VIII and X and stretch some way to the north¬ 
east and northwest. 

Discussion 

The preceding analysis has shown a certain simple pattern in the 
distribution of degrees of tuberculin sensitivity among student nurses 
from many dUToront places I’opresenting most of the country outside 
of the sou<Jaeast. This pattern can be interpreted according to prin¬ 
ciples presented in the preceding study (5) by visualizing the tested 
populations as composed of two groups: those who have been infected 
with the tubercle bacillus, and those who have not. If these two 
groups could bo separated quite correctly without the use of the tuber¬ 
culin test, each of them would pi’ovide its own characteristic form of 
frequency distribution of reactions. The former would include mostly 
typical reactions to a small dose and the latter mostly negative or 
slight degrees of sensitivity to the largo dose, but both distributions 
would have a considerable dispersion and would overlap on a certain 
part of the scale. In the preceding study, the overlapping portion 
of the scale was shown to correspond approximately to strong 2d 
dose reactions. 

An observed’distributiou of tuberculin reactions is determmed, there¬ 
fore, by the characteristics of the two components and by their relative 
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magnitude, i. e., by the prevalence of tuberculous infection. While 
the prevalence varies considerably it may be a plausible working 
hypothesis to consider both components to be invariant, i. e., to 
assume: first, that the distribution according to sensitivity among 
those who have actually been infected is very much the same whether 
they constitute a large or small proportion of the total population; 
and, second, that those not infected have the same distribution of low 
level allergy in all areas. 

Under these assumptions, changes in the prevalence of tuberculosis 
would alter the composite distribution as shown in figure 3, where 
distribution curves are drawn as rough illustrations without specified 
degrees of sensitivity. They demonstrate how increasing prevalence 
of infection changes the composite distribution. Observations are 
transferred from the nonreactor group to the group of 1st dose reactors 
without much change of the frequencies in the middle of the scale 
The findings from many different places covering the larger part Of 



Figure 3. Hypothetical combination of two overlapping components into one com¬ 
posite bcequencT distribution according to degrees of tubercuHn reaction for three 
populations with different prevalences of tubereulons infection. 
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the country conform with this model, supportmg the view that the 
strong 2d doso rcactora mainly represent cases in which the test has 
failed to discriminate unequivocally botwei'u positive and negative 
reactions. 

The rocogiiition of a (‘ortaiii margin of error does not impair 
the value of the tidienuiliii lest when only a very small proportion of 
the population tostoci falls into the questionable category, which 
probably includes botli persons infected with tuberculosis who failed 
to react to the first dose, and spurious reacloi*s. It may be that 
tuberculous infectious in a constant low proportion produce a very low 
degree of sensitivity, and vo may speculate that there is a fairly con¬ 
stant "'toxic'' factor, a pliysiological reaction to an irritant unasso- 
ciated with any specific response. In general, it might suffice to 
interpret the infr<'quent oocui-j-eiice of strong 2d dose reactoi-s in teinis 
of experimental errors. The frequent iutcTpretation that high dose 
reactions essentially I'epresent a low level of specific sensitivity, re¬ 
sulting from a sliglit but true tuberculosis infection, seems unlikely 
in view of the almost complete' lack of any association between their 
frequency and that of 1st dose' reactors. It is most difficult to visual¬ 
ize how geographic fae*tors e'oukl influence the prevalence of severe 
and slight iufe'ctions in cntire'ly clitrorent ways. 

The diagnostic value of the tuberculin test, however, depends on 
the fact that unequivocal results are found in the very large majority 
of cases. The problem of ciToneous classification becomes serious 
only when distributions are observed that deviate from the U-shaped 
model described above. Fortunately, so many populations do con¬ 
form, that it appears justified to accept thorn as representative of a 
“normal" situati<3n. As a consequence, the existence of divergent 
patterns of distribution calls for careful consideration and explanation. 
Distribution‘o represent alive of the southern part of the country could 
be viewed as “distortions" of the normal form ,which must be explained 
eijifei^r by a reduced level of sensitivity among the infected, or by the 
local existence of iu)iisf)('cific allergy among those not infected with 
tuberculosis. Tlu^ first <'xi)lanaliou would necessitate the acceptance 
of the extrcuK'ly complex consequences of the assumption that tuber¬ 
culous infection in certain parts of the country fails to sensitize to the 
usual degree; the sf'cond appears much more acceptable. 

The characteristic distribution found in the South may be explained 
by the superimposition of an additional component, i. e., a population 
composed of throe groups instead of two: One, persons who have been 
infected with tuberculosis; another, noninfccted persons; and a third, 
those with nonspecific allei'gy. Each group would represent a different 
level of sensitivity, and each would vary over a certain range, with 
considerable overlapping as illustrated in figure 4. In fact, the sim¬ 
plest, and most plausible explanation must be to assume that there 
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Figure 4. Hypothetical combination of three overlapping compon^ts into one com¬ 
posite frequency distribution according to degrees of tuberculin reaction. 


exists among those not infected by tuberculosis, a substantial group 
of nonspecific reactors "with a low level of sensitivity. 

The most important evidence to support this hypothesis is, basically, 
the lack of correlation of the frequencies of 2d dose reactions with 1st 
dose reactions and with other evidence of tuberculosis. First, within 
major geographical subdivisions, especially in the entire northern and 
western segment of the country, the level of 2d dose sensitivity is 
remarkably uniform despite substantial variations in the percentages 
of 1st dose reactors. Second, froiLi very broad geographic aspects, 
the existence of a definite endemic <,;^nter of high prevalence of 2d 
dose reactors, apparently radiating outWb,u*d from the Mississippi delta, 
is not at all closely related to the prevafe^nce of tuberculosis. The 
third highly significant hnlr in the evidence’involves the marked re¬ 
versal in the South of the urban-rural relationshrip in the frequency of 
low and high dose tuberculin reactors. 

A nonspecific tuberculin sensitivity, while not relatvf d to tuberculous 
infection, must, when it occurs in sizeable segments of u* tested popu¬ 
lation, indicate the existence of an unknown or not recogmi’^ed agent. 

Although speculations about the nature of this agent musit be 
highly conjectural, the results of this study would appear at least tO 
justify a serious search. That it might be infection with an organism 
aUergenically resembling the tubercle bacillus was suggested in the 
preceding study (5). The most important due now available is the 
general geographic localization of frequent 2d dose tuberculin sensi¬ 
tivity which appears to rule out the possibility of infection with the 
bovine or avian bacilli. In addition, it seems likely that the non¬ 
specific sensitivity in the nurses tested was acquired before admission 
to training, suggesting that it was not temporary, and further, that 
the ^'infection’’ is highly benign and subclinical. 

This localization and the urban-rural relationship would suggest 
certaiD geographical conditions like climate and vegetation as impor- 
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taut factors rather than person-to-person contact as in tuberculosis 
The nonspecific reactions are found in an area of low level lands with 
subtropical vegetation, fairly hot and moist climate, a two-crop 
growing season, and a predominance of a peculiar soil described by 
geologists as “red or yellow podzolic soil,” 

Summary 

The study is based on tuberculin tests, using a first dose of 0.0001 
mg. and a second of 0.005 mg. of PPD-S, in a selected group of 10,000 
white student nurses, who had lived essentially all of their life¬ 
times in single places in the United States. The distributions accord¬ 
ing to tuberculin sensitivity among residents from different localities 
were studied and compared as representative of geographic areas. 

Reactions to the low dose, assumed to represent the most certain 
evidence of tuberculous infection, occurred with frequencies varying 
from about 5 to neaidy 30 percent roughly in accordance with expected 
geographic variations in the prevalence of tuberculosis. 

Reactions to the high dose, on the contrary, were strikingly inde¬ 
pendent of 1st dose reactions, and showed a peculiar geogi’aphic 
pattern. Throughout the greater part of the country, a remarkably 
constant proportion of about 24 percent of all residents reacted to 
the 2d dose in areas with high was well as in areas with low frequency 
of 1st dose reactors. In shaJrp contrast, however, the frequencies of 
high dose reactors were niore than twice as high in a large contiguous 
area east of New Mexico and south of Kansas, Missouri, Kentucky, 
and Virginia, which at the same time includes parts with very high, 
with moderate, and with low prevalence of 1st dose reactors. The 
area showing th© highest frequency of 2d dose reactors appears to 
center in Lomsiana and Mississippi, with some indication of lower 
frequences toward the east and west. Also the proportion of 2d 
dose, ’reactors was higher in rural than in urban subdivisions in con¬ 
trast to the proportions of 1st dose reactors. Among residents from 
Louisiana farms 72 percent responded to the 2d dose and only 9 
percent to the 1st dose. 

This evidence of a distinctly different pattern of tuberculin sensi¬ 
tivity predominant within a limited geographic region suggests the 
existence of a local widespread nonspecific sensitivity to tuberculin, 
possibly caused by infection by an organism aEergenically related 
to the tubercle bacillus. While other hypotheses are not impossible 
they appear to involve very complex implications, and the raost 
plausible explanation seems to be the existence of an umrecognized 
nonspecific factor within an endemic area centered around the Mis¬ 
sissippi delta, covering roughly the southeastern quarter of the country. 
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Geographic Distributioii of Pulmonary Calcification 
Among University Students in Ohio 

By John A. Prior, M. D., John T. Wilce, M. D., and Wiliiam Palchanis, M. D.* 


In 1943, Long and Stearns (1) demonstrated a higher prevalence of 
pulmonary calcification among selective service inductees who were 
residents of the Middle West than among those from any other section 
of the country. Two years later, Palmer (^) and Christie and Peter¬ 
son (S) reported on the first widespread use of the histoplasmin skin 
test. Their results indicate that most of the tuberculin negative 
persons who had pulmonary calcifications, especially in the Mid¬ 
western States, were reactors to histoplasmin. The following year, 
Palmer (4) demonstrated that there was a definite geographic pattern 
to the prevalence of histoplasmin reactors throughout the country. 
In the Midwest, 68.3 percent of those tested reacted to histoplasmin 
and the prevalence of reactors in contiguous areas was much lower. 
It will be noted that this area of higli prevalence of calcified pulmo¬ 
nary lesions corresponds rather closely to the area of high prevalence 
of histoplasmin reactors, as well as to the endemic center of the re¬ 
ported cases of histoplasmosis. 

Within States that lie on the border of this ^region of high prevalence 
of histoplasmin reactors, e. g., Ohio on the eacst and Kansas on the 
west, a definite geographic pattern of prevaleL?ce of histoplasmin 
reactors is noted (4). As one moves across these States away from 
the center of high prevalence, a rapid decline in preva lence of histo¬ 
plasmin reactors is seen. In a histoplasmin and tuberccdin survey 
of 5,087 Ohio State University freshmen and student nurses, ^repre- 
senting every county in Ohio, conducted in 1946, the geographic 
pattern of histoplasmin reactors throughout the State was confirmed 
(5). That survey showed the prevalence of histoplasmin reactors in 
residents of southwestern Ohio to be very high, 75.8 percent, and that 
it steadily decreased to the north and east across the State, reaching 
the lowest prevalence, 16.8 percent, in the extreme northeastern 
section. No similar geographic distribution for tuberculin reactors 
was noted. Correlation of the skin test results with pulmonary 
calcifications was not possible at that time. 


'‘A’jsociate Professor of Medicine, Ohio State University, and Consultant to the Field Studies Branch, 
Division of Tuberculosis; Director of Student Health Center, Ohio State University; and Associate Director 
of Student Health Center, Ohio State Univerdty, Columbus, Ohio, respectively. From the College of 
Medicine, Ohio State University, and the Field Studies Branch, Division of Tuberculosis, PubHc Health 
Serviee. 
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It is the purpose of the present paper to report on the relationship 
of the presence of pulmonary calcification to the results of histo- 
plasmin and tuberculin skin tests, as revealed by stirveys conducted 
in the autumn of 1946 and 1948 among students entering Ohio State 
University. 


Material and Method 

The present study is based on the records of 4,829 students who 
entered Ohio State University in the fall quarters of 1946 and 1948 
and met certain criteria. Preliminary histoplasmin and tuberculin 
skin tests wore required, and a satisfactory chest film taken at the 
time of admission had to be available. The group was further limited 
to lifetime residents of a given county. As in the preceding study 
{5), a student was considered to be a lifetime resident of a coimty if 
he had not lived more than 4 years outside that county. 

The 4,829 acceptable records were chosen from among more than 
10,000 admissions in the specified periods. There were 3,844 males 
and 985 females. Only 640 were farm residents; the remaioing 4,189 
lived in nonfarm areas. 

Skin tests consisted of the intrar^^rmal injection of 0.1 cc. histo¬ 
plasmin (H-15) in 1:1000 dilutio x, and 0.1 cc. of tuberculin (PPD) 
containing 0.0001 mg. as advocated by Furcolow (6). Five mm. or 
more of induration at 48 hours was considered to be a positive reaction. 

Eoutine 70 mm. chest X^-rays were taken of each student when the 
skin tests were applied. To insure uniform interpretation, all of the 
X-rays were road by one of the authors (Prior) without the knowledge 
of the skin test reaction. 

The authors recognize that 70 mm. films may not be entirely 
adequate for detecting the presence of pulmonary calcification. 
Further, the character of the calcification produced by histoplasmosis 
is believed by some workers to be larger, more discrete and well 
defined, hence more easily discernible, than some forms of tuborcuJous 
calcification. The figures cited, therefore, probably une'erostimate 
the absolute frequencies, perhaps more so for tubercidosis than for 
histoplasmosis. Nevertheless, they are useful in indicating relative 
levels among different geographic areas. 

Results 

Since the rates for histoplasmin reactors and calcified pulmonary 
lesions differed according to a clefinitc geographic pattern throughout 
Ohio and because the numbers from some counties were too small to 
provide a reliable rate for the <^ounty, contiguous counties with sim ilar 
rates were combine<l into 11 areas. For each of these areas the results 
of the skin test'’, t lul film reading are shown in table 1. The data 
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Table 1. Number and percenta^ of ^'lifetime** students twtft pulmonary calc^Uxuion in 
each reaction group by gsographic caoas, Ohio State University, faU 1946 ana faU 1948 


Area 

num¬ 

ber 


HH- T+ 

H-i- T- 

- 

H 

- T+ 

H 

- T- 

Areas and large 
cities 

Num¬ 
ber of 
reac¬ 
tors 

Num¬ 

ber 

with 

calci¬ 

fica¬ 

tion 

Per¬ 

cent 

calci¬ 

fica¬ 

tion 

t^um- 
ber of 
reac¬ 
tors 

1 

1 

dum¬ 
ber of 
reac¬ 
tors 

Num¬ 

ber 

with 

calci¬ 

fica¬ 

tion 

Per¬ 

cent 

calci¬ 

fica¬ 

tion 

Num¬ 
ber of 
reac¬ 
tors 

Num¬ 

ber 

with 

calci¬ 

fica¬ 

tion 

Per¬ 

cent 

calci¬ 

fica¬ 

tion 


Total. 

308 

71 

23.1 

2,049 

432 

21.1 

373 

24 

6.4 

2,099 

73 

3.5 

1 

Total. 

21 

6 

28.6 

133 

26 

19.5 

118 

5 

4.2 

638 

11 

1.7 


Aliron _ , 

1 


0 

18 

3 

16.7 

10 


0 

55 

2 

3.6 


Cleveland_ 

8 

2 

25 0 

40 

12 

30.0 

61 

3 

5.9 

250 

3 

1.2 


Rest of area. 

12 

4 

33.3 

75 

11 

14.7 

57 

2 

3.6 

333 

6 

1.8 

2 

Total.. 

19 

T 

16.8^ 

oT 

16 

23.2 

79 

r 

3.8 

328 

1 

0 . 3 ' 


Canton. - 

3 


0 

11 

2 

18.2 

14 

1 

7.1 

57 

1 

1.8 


Voiingstown 

7 

1 

14.3 

16 

4 

25.0 

21 


0 

59 


0 


Rest of area_ 

9 

2 

22.2 

42 

10 

23.8 

44 

2 

4.6 

212 

— 

0 

3 

Tntfll 

11 

2 

18.2 

77 

"ii 

2o7r 

11 

1 

9.1 

tT 


0 

4 

Total. 

7 

2 

28.6 

80 

16 

20.0 

30 

1 

3.3 

151 

4 

2.6 

5 

Tntal _ . 

15 

3 

20.0 

95 

18 

18.0 

9 


0 

77 

6 

7.8 

6 

Total. 

13 

3 

23.1 

88 

18 

20.5 

11 

2 

18.2 

52 

3 

5.8 

7 

Total. 

13 

2 

15.4 

50 

8 

16.0 

13 


0 

123 

2 

1.6 


Tnlftdo 

3 


0 

11 

2 

18.2 

6 


0 

48 


0 


Rest of area_ 

10 

2 

20.0 

39 

6 

16.4 

7 

-i 

0 

76 

2 

2.7 

S 

Total__ 

24 

T 

12.5 1 

108 


17.8 

8 

T 

25.0 

95 

T 

4.2 

9 

Total. 

130 

35 

26 9 1 

drs 

182 

20.7 

71 

8 

11.3 

436 

33 

7.6 


Columbus_ 

80 

27 

33.8 

528 

.116 

22 0 

58 

7 

12.1 

313 

19 

6.1 


Rest of area_ 

50 

8 

16.0 

360 

66 

18.9 

13 

1 

7.7' 

123 

14 

11.4 

10 

Total _ 

TT 

4 

28.6 

116 

30 

25.9 

T 


0 

47 ” 

3 

M 

11 

Total.. 

41 

8 

19.5 

300 

73 

24 3 

16 

2 

12.5 

81 

6 

7.4 


Cincinnati. _ _ 

3 

1 

33.3 

68 

19 

27.9 

5 

1 

20 0 

19 


0 


Da3;1-/>n . _ _ 

13 

5 

38.5 

80 

23 

28 8 

5 


0 

17 


0 


Rest of area_ 

25 

2 

8.0 

152 

31 

20.4 

6 

1 

16.7 

45 

6 

13.3 


derived from table 1 are presented in table2 and these rates are used 
in the map of Ohio (fig. 1). 

The distribution of histoplasmin reactors in this study of students 
whose chest X-rays were available is essentially the same as tit at al¬ 
ready reported (5). In area 11, the histoplasmin, reactor rate is 


Table 2. Percent of ^Hifetime'^ students in each geographic area with jpidmonary calcifica¬ 
tion, percent reacting to histoplasmin and percent reacting to tuberculin, Ohio State 
University, f€dl 1946 and fall 1948 


Area 

Oedclfication 

Histoplasmin 

sensitivity 

Tuberculin 

sensitivity 

SHHIiHHiHHiHHHHHH 

4.6 

17.8 

19.8 


5.3 

16.9 

16.3 


6.0 

31.7 

13.1 


8.6 

32.5 

13.8 


11.2 

51.8 

12.9 

8_ . . 1 

13.1 

64.5 


s 

13.8 

56.1 

12.2 

6__ _ _ _ _ _ 

1.^9 

61.6 

14.6 



66.5 

13.3 


20.1 

20.3 

70.7 

77.9 

11.4 


13.0 
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t_I TUBERCULIN SENSITIVITY (%) 

Figure 1. Percent of persons with pulmonai^ calcification, histoplasmin, and tuber¬ 
culin sensitivily in 11 selected areas of Ohio. 

higliest, 77.9 percent. Tlie prevalence gradually decreases across 
the State to the north and east, reaching a mininium of 16.9 percent 
in the northeastern corner. The average throughout Ohio is 48.8 
percent. The prevalence of histoplasmin reactors in area 11 is 
approximately four and one-half times greater than in area 1. The 
prevalence of reactors among the male students is 49.6 percent, and 
among female students, 45.6 percent. The prevalence of reactors 
among students from farms is greater (60.6 percent) than among non¬ 
farm residents (47 percent). 
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No similar pattern is noted for the prevalence of tuberculin reactors 
(fig. 1). It tends to be highest, 15.3 percent and 19.8 percent, in the 
most highly industrialized areas, 1 and 2, and lo^v'est in the agricultural 
areas, 8 and 10—11.0 percent and 11.4 percent, respective^"- The 
average for the State is 14.1 percent. 

A definite geogi*aphic pattern for the incidence of pulmonary calci¬ 
fication is noted. The prevalence is greatest in the southwestern 
comer of the State in areas 10 and 11—20.1 percent and 20.3 percent, 
respectively. As one moves to the north and east across Ohio, the 
prevalence of such lesions gradually decreases, until it reaches a 
nfin im um in areas 1 and 2—5 3 percent and 4.6 percent, respectively. 
Thus, the prevalence of calcific pulmonary lesions in area 11 is approx¬ 
imately four times greater than in area 1. The average prevalence 
throughout the State is 12.4 percent. 

When we return to the number and percentage of students with 
calcification in each reaction group by geographic area, as shown in 
table 1, it is seen that among students who reacted to tuberculin 
alone, only 6.4 percent showed the presence of calcified pulmonary 
lesions. Among those who reacted to histoplasmin alone, the preva¬ 
lence of pulmonary calcification is considerably gi^eater, 21.1 percent. 
The highest prevalence of pulmonary calcification, 23.1 percent is 
found among those who reacted to-, both histoplasmin and tuberculin. 
Among those who reacted to neither tuberculin nor histoplasmin, 3.5 
percent nad calcified lesions in theii* Icings. It would appear from 
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the data presented that pulmonary calcifications in Ohio are more 
commonly associated with histoplasmin sensitivity than with tuber¬ 
culin sensitivity. 

This conclusion is even more evident from an inspection of the 
scatter diagrams in figure 2. Using the data from table 2, the fre¬ 
quency of calcification has been plotted first against the frequency of 
histoplasmin reactors and then against the frequency of tuberculin 
reactors in each of the 11 areas. Although the correlation between 
the prevalence of calcification and of histoplasmin sensitivity is 
obvious, no such relationship appears to exist between calcification 
and tuberculin sensitivity. 

A greater prevalence of calcified pulmonary lesions was found among 
male students, 12.9 percent, than among females, 10.3 percent. 
Calcifications were also more common among farm residents than 
among those from m’ban areas, 15.5 percent and 12.0 percent, re¬ 
spectively. Those patterns are similar to those of histoplasmin 
sensitivity in these groups. 

Summary and Conclusions 

Studies of 4,829 students by means jf chest X-ray, tuberculm, and 
histoplasmin tests, conducted in t ^e fall of 1946 and 1948, demon¬ 
strated that the distribution of ttj prevalence of pulmonary calcifica¬ 
tion in Ohio followed a definite geographic pattern. This pattern of 
prevalence very closely parallels the geographic distribution of histo- 
plasmin reactors, but does not conespond to the distribution of tuber¬ 
culin reactors. The prevalence of tuberculin reactors tends to be 
higher in tho metropohtan areas and lower in rural sections. In 
contrast, the prevalence of both pulmonary calcification and histo¬ 
plasmin reactors tends to be liigher in the rural sections than in urban 
areas, and also shows a definite geographic pattern. Although many 
calcifications arc undoubtedly due to tuberculosis, these facts tend 
to-^i^port tho growing belief that most pulmonary calcifications in 
-Ohio and other Middle Western States are probably the result of a 
benign widespread form of histoplasmosis or an antigenically related 
agent or agents. 
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Notice 

The Index of Hospitals and Sanatoria with Tuberculosis Beds in 
the United States and Territories, as of January 1, 1950, issued this 
month by the Division of Tuberculosis, is now available for free dis¬ 
tribution. Copies may be obtained upon request from the Publica¬ 
tions Section, Division of Tuberculosis, Public Health Service, Wash¬ 
ington 26, D. C. 
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Incidence of Disease 

No health departrnmt^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control dUease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occuring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports from States for Week Ended August 12,1950 

For the current week, new cases of acute poliomyelitis reported in 
the Nation numbered 1,442, a 22-percent increase over the 1,186 
reported last week. However, this rate of increase is roughly com¬ 
parable to preceding weeks. The total for the current week is less 
than the 3,153 cases reported for the corresponding week in 1949. 

The cumulative total, 7,610 cases of poliomyelitis reported for the 
current “disease” year, was below the corresponding total of 12,963 
for last year, the highest on record. The “disease” year for acute 
poliomyelitis begins with the twebth week of the calendar year. 

The cumulative total for t!r<>'calendar year was 8,744 reported 
cases of poliomyelitis compared with the total of 13,878 for the cor¬ 
responding period last yeaor: 

Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 


[NumlxMrs after diseases are Intwnatioiial List munbers, 1948 rerision] 



Total for 
week ended— 

5-year 

Sea¬ 

sonal 

low 

week 

Cumulative 
total since 
seasonal 

6-year 

median 

Cumulative 
total for 
calendar 

5-year 

Disease 

Aug. 

12, 

1960 

Aug. 

13, 

1949 

me¬ 

dian 

1945-49 

low week 

iSo7iin5il 

year 

me¬ 

dian 

1945-49 


1949-50 

1948^9 

1948-49 

1960 

1949 



3 


(0 

(») 

(0 

(0 

29 

38 

(0 


83 

98 

27th 

322 

464 

663 

3,450 

4,232 

6,960 


23 

32 

21 

(0 

m 

0) 

(0 

495 

365 




538 

680 

30th 

1,568 

mwm 

msim 

247,827 

76,913 




1,106 

1,129 

36th 

304,795 

638,873 

58^899 

285,665 


547,953 


41 

639 

48 

804 

48 

37th 

A 

3,497 

>7,610 

3,143 

(0 

12,963 

3,399 

2,584 
69,981 

2.298 

54.943 

13,878 

2,427 


1,442 

3,153 

1,409 

6,558 

*8; 744 

7,026 

fever (104). 

23 

36 

29 

0) 

(}) 

(>) 

V) 

322 

413 

382 

Scarlet fever (060). 

SmallDox fOSD _ _ _ 

267 

246 

456 

32d 

56,609 

80,210 

88,789 


57,666 

62,103 


1 

2 

35th 

44 


199 

24 

40 

145 


19 

23 

22 

(1) 

(0 

0) 

(0 

631 

781 

641 



182 


11th 


1,813 

46,743 

1,813 


2,301 

2,301 


2,260 

1,604 

2,183 

39th 

105,588 

88,432 

84,063 

36,710 

62,414 


»Not computed. _ , , , . 

s Deductions—^Arkansas, weeks ended July 22, and 29,1 case each; Qeoigia, we^ ended August 5,1 case. 
> Indudlng cases reported as salmon^osls. 

* Deduction—Montana, week ended July 8, 2 cases. 
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For tlie current \reek, total poliomyelitis reported in all geographic 
divisions except the East South Central and Mountain increased 
over the preceding week. The increases ranged from 79 (168 to 247) 
cases reported in the Middle Atlantic States to 3 (199 to 202) cases 
in the East North Central States. The East South Central States 
decreased by 5 cases (117 to 112) and the Mountain States decreased 
by 2 (25 to 23). 

For the current week, the States reporting the lai-gest numbers of 
cases of poliomyelitis wei'e: New York (172), Texas (131), Virginia 
(94), California (83), Illinois (69), and Michigan (66). 

The total number of cases of influenza reported for the current 
week was 709, compared with 538 for the corresponding period last 
year. Of this cm'rent total, 522 cases were reported by Texas (378) 
and Virginia (144). The next highest number was reported by 
Arizona (45). 

The total number of cases of infectious encephalitis reported for 
the week was 23, compared with 32 reported for the corresponding 
period last year. For the calendar year, a total of 495 cases was 
reported, the highest total i."' the past 5 years. 

Total reported cases of scarlet fevei’ were lower for the “disease” 
year ending with the current week than for any corresponding period 
during the past 5 years. This total "^as 56,609 which may be com¬ 
pared with 124,866 for 1945-46, the h^nf^st disease year in the 5-year 
period. The median for this period was 88,789. 

No smallpox was reported in the United States. 

The New Mexico State Health Department reports positive labo¬ 
ratory specimens for bubonic plague from an Arizona patient. 


Deaths During Week Ended August 12a 1950 

Week ended Correspond^ 
Au^t 12^ ing voeek^ 


1950 1949 

Data for 94 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths- . 8, 093 8, 813 

Median for 3 prior years_ 8, 813_ 

Total deaths, first 32 weeks of year___ 298, 951 299, 285 

Deaths under 1 year of age___ 606 741 

Median for 3 prior years___ 686 __ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 32 weeks of year. 19, 867 20, 910 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force------ 69,664, 924 70, 253,019 

Number of death claims___ 12,092 11,175 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate—... 9. 1 8. 3 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 32 weeks of 
years, annual rate.-... 9. 5 9.4 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 

Ended August 12, 1950 

[Namhers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 revision] 


Aiea 

Diph¬ 

theria 

(065) 

Enoepha- 
litis. in¬ 
fectious 

(082) 

TufluAuafl. 

(48(M83) 

Measlos 

(088) 

Menin- 

filtis, 

nionlu- 

gococcal 

(067.0) 

Pneu¬ 

monia 

(490-493) 

Polio¬ 

myelitis 

(080) 

United States. 

83 

23 

700 

1,305 

41 

‘•39 

1,442 

New England. 

3 

2 


100 

3 

14 

64 


1 



4 



5 






upmmw 

1 






3 



0 


2 

2 


80 



27 

_____ _ 












13 


13 

29 

Middle Atlantic. 

5 

1 

1 

380 

7 

176 

247 

Now York. 

1 

1 

11 

163 

2 

115 

172 

New Jersey __ 

1 



124 


35 

30 

Pennsylviulia. 

3 



102 

5 

20 

45 

East North CentrM. 

6 

3 

15 

352 

10 

67 

202 

nv'to _ 



3 

70 

3 

7 

25 

■ffwUftTia . - 

3 



3 


2 

22 

niinois_-.. 

3 

2 



2 

39 

G9 

^^L4■jr>hfgftTl__ 


1 


57 

1 

16 


Wisconsin.., 



12 

118 

4 

3 

20 

West North Central. 

2 

2 

8 

65 

4 

n 

186 

'M'jTi-nAsnt.n._ 


. 

3 

20 

2 

14 

34 





1 

1 


72 

^jssnnri _ 

2 

1 

3 

20 


9 

14 

_ _ __ 


1 

2 

5 


52 

8 

South Dakota__ 




4 

1 


12 

Nebraska__ 







25 





15 


2 

21 

South Atlantic.......__ 

12 


163 

84 

3 

72 

267 

Delaware- __ __ 







2 

Maryland_ 



4 

7 

2 

22 

29 

Distdet of Oolumbla 



2 

3 


15 

15 

Virginia. 

1 


144 

25 

1 

25 

94 

West Virginia_ 

2 


5 

11 



IS 

North Carolina_ _ 

3 



2 



51 

South Carolina 

3 



3 

. 


24 

Cenrgla 

2 


8 

25 



17 

Florida. _ __ 

1 



8 



17 

East South Central_ 

2? 


14 

49 

7 


112 

Kentucky_ _ 

4 ! 


1 

17 


6 

33 

Tennessee 

1 


7 

23 

4 


38 

A^lahama 

6 


3 

5 

2 

9 

18 

Mississippi___ 

16 


3 

4 

1 

16 

23 

West South Central. 

21 

1 

413 

126 

5 

170 

215 

Arkansas 

3 


21 

4 

2 


15 

Louisiana ___ __ 

2 



2 


12 


Oklahoma_ 

2 


14 

5 

1 

11 

39 

Texas. 

14 

i 

378 

115 

2 

137 

131 

Mountain. 

2 

2 

82 

70 

1 

17 

23 

Montana 

1 


31 

2 




Idaho 



2 

11 



2 

'VViT'rtTn'I'nP' 







2 

Otdomdo _ _ 

1 



39 


7 

7 

TJaw MAvion 






3 

3 

Arizona _ _ __ 



mmm 

HHHMn 

1 

6 

7 

Utah. 


2 




1 

2 

MevAda 




pWIVHHP 




Padde. 

6 

12 

13 


1 

15 

126 

W aahlngtnn 

1 



7 



20 

Oregon _ 

2 

i 

i 

20 


5 

23 

Caiu^omia... 

2 

11 

12 

43 

1 


83 

A1a<i1rA 

— 







Hawaii. 



24 

4 





1 New York City only. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended August 12, 195(1—Continued 

[Xumbers under diseases are International Ust numbers, 1948 revision] 


Aiea 

Rocky 

Moun¬ 

tain 

spotted 

fever 

(104) 

Scarlet 

fever 

(050) 

Small¬ 

pox 

(084) 

Tulaic- 

mla 

(059) 

Typhoid 
and 
para¬ 
typhoid 
fever» 

(040,041) 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

(056) 

Rabies 

in 

animals 

United States. 


257 


19 

105 

2,250 

115 

New England 


21 



4 

234 


Mn.inft'" ___ 


4 




54 


PTampshirfi _ 






1 


Verinont..". - 






33 


Massachusetts_ 


10 



2 

SO 


Rhode Island... 


2 



2 

36 


Connecticut_ 


5 




30 


unddle Atlantif^ - 


45 



12 

349 

32 

New York. 


a 17 



3 

172 

32 

New Jersey_ 


4 



2 

84 


Pennaylvonlft _ _ 


24 



7 

03 


East North fiAntral. . _ 


57 


1 

17 

491 

30 

Ohio. 


17 



4 

79 

5 

Indiana_ 


4 


1 

8 

26 

519 

Illinois..... 


9 



3 


2 

■\fiohigATi _ 


10 



1 

193 

3 

Wisnonaln _ 


8 



1 

125 

1 

West North neutral . 


16 


. 

5 

121 

7 

MinniMota--___ 


4 



1 

37 


Iowa___ 






32 

2 

Missouri... 


8 



4 

30 


Nort-ii Tiftkotft - - 


1 




1 


South Dakota. 






4 


Nebraska. 






_ 


Tranfigg ...____ 


3 




mKmSM 


i^ifith Atlnntle., . _ 

19 

40 


1 

18 



Delaware..._ 


1 






M'irvland._ 

6 

6 



2 



District of Columbia_ 


2 



1 



Virginia _ 

io 

7 



6 


■MMIIIIlt 

West Virginia_-_ 

1 

2 



1 



North Carolina_ 

2 

16 



3 


■IHHIIIl 

South Carolina_........... 


2 



3 

7 


Georgte_ 


3 


i 

2 

24 

4 

irirtHdft _ . . . _ _ 


1 



1 

1 

2 

East, ftnntfi nentfAl - - - 

1 

30 


2 > 

13 

77 

14 

Rentncky_ 

1 

6 



4 

21 

5 

Tennessee_ 


1 14 


2 

7 

37 

o 

Alabama_ 


3 ! 



1 ! 

9 

4 

Mississippi _ 


7 



1 

10 

3 

West South Central_ 

. 

12 


12 

21 

273 

15 

Arkansas.....I 


1 



3 

45 

1 

Louisiana__1 


1 


1 

2 



Oklahoma__ 


3 


1 

8 

8 

2 

Texas___ 





8 

220 

12 

Mountain_ 

2 

6 


3 

4 

149 


Montana_ 






15 


Idaho_ 





1 

27 


WvnTnlncr 






5 


Colnmdci.. __ _ __ 

2 

2 



2 

41 


New Mexico ___ 




1 

1 

21 


Arizona __ _ __ 


3 




30 


TTtah _ . _ . 


1 


2 


7 


NAvadn 






3 


Padfie_ _ _ _ 

1 

30 



11 

162 

4 

Washington___ 


3 




35 


Oregon___ 

1 

2 




24 


CalSomla_ _ 


25 



11 


4 









Alaska. 





1 



Bfawaff_ _ 

















1 Ixudodlng cases reported as s^onellosls. 

3 Indudine oases reported as streptococcod sore throat. 
»Two weeks report. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases —IFeefe Ended July 15, 1950 


Uiseosi? 


Biucollosis. 

Ohiclrenpox. 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery: 

Amebic. 

Bacillary. 

Encephalitis, infec¬ 
tious. 

Gorman measles. 

Influenza. 

Measles. 

Menin^tis, menin- 

cococcal. 

Mumps. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis (all 

forms). 

Typhoid and para¬ 
typhoid fever. 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea. 

Syphilis. 

VTiooping cough. 


New¬ 

found¬ 

land 


Prince 

Ed¬ 

ward 

Island 


Nova 

Scotia 


14 


New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 


24 


Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

6 

2 

1 


1 


10 

51 

■EH 


18 

61 

57 

358 

3 






3 


1 





1 

5 


1 



. 

6 


1 





1 

2 

177 

1 

16 

8 

22 

230 


8 

1 




10 

168 

304 

6 

14 

24 

82 

60S 




2 


1 

5 


131 

5 

30 

46 

52 

310 

1 

3 




2 

6 

11 


nm 


10 

3 

5S 

67 




54 


206 

6 

2 



1 

2 

13 

78 

58 

29 

8 

55 

102 

349 

25 

11 

5 

6 

2 

11 

83 

41 

67 

3 

8 

2 

30 

164 


Week Ended July 22, 1950 


Disoiise 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Ed¬ 

ward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

.y- 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Brucellosis. 





4 

1 

1 



1 

7 

Chickenpox... 



29 


32 

91 

30 

13 

41 

39 

275 

DiphtheHa_ 




3 

1 


1 

1 

6 

lly5»»ntp,Ty, hsirtillary 





5 


64 



3 

72 

Encephalitis, infec¬ 
tious___ 








2 


2 

Gprman mAnsIns. 

3 


16 

3 

2 

73 


7 

11 

31 

146 

Influenza_ 



22 

4 


26 

Measles_ 


1 

1 


56 

193 

12 

19 

22 

37 

340 

Meningitis, menin¬ 
gococcal_ 





1 

3 

1 

5 

Mumps. 



16 

1 

11 

84 

7 

28 

52 

32 

231 

Poliomyelitis. 



1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

5 

16 

Scarlet fever^ _ . _ _ 



2 


14 

8 

3 

3 

11 

4 

45 

Tuberculosis (all 
forms). 

8 


9 

20 

131 

6 

30 

9 

74 

287 

Typhoid and para¬ 
typhoid fever 


4 

2 



1 

7 

Venereal dise^s: 
Gonorrhea...._ 

8 


16 

14 

30 

52 

25 

31 

47 

62 

285 

Syphilb*_ 


2 

3 

32 

17 

6 

13 

3 

6 

82 

Whooping cough i 

3 


32 


37 

35 

3 

36 

146 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Poliomyelitis. The reported incidence of poliomyelitis in England 
and Wales during the current year has been markedly high. It is in 
excess of either of the epidemic years of 1947 or 1949. The epidemic 
of 1949 was second to that of 1947, but exceeded considerably those 
of pre-war years. A total of 7,791 cases was reported in 1947; 5,969 
cases in 1949. 

The total nmnber of cases reported for the current year through 
week ended July 22 is 1,919 (corresponding figures for 1947, 1948, and 
1949, respectively, 805, 789, and 847). The numbers of cases reported 
for the weeks ending in the period July 1 to July 22 are as follows 
(corresponding figures for 1947, 1948, and 1949, respectively, in 
parentheses): Weeks ended—^July 1, 160 (67, 38, 81); July 8, 212 
(88, 25, 77); July 15, 212 (126, 38, 117); July 22, 260 (193, 45, 99). 

A similar situation exists in Scotland. Numbers of reported cases 
in recent weeks are as follows: Weeks ended—^June 24, 37; July 1, 47; 
July 8, 42; July 15, 49; total for the four weeks, 175. Totals for the 
corresponding periods of 1947, 1948, and 1949 were 18, 10, and 13, 
respectively. 

Numbers of cases reported in Northern Ireland during July 1950, 
ai-e as follows (figures for 1949 in parentheses): Weeks ended— 
July 1, 10 (0); July 8, 10 (0); July 15, 12 (2); July 22, 18 (0). 

JMADAGASCAR 


Reported Cases of Certain Diseases and Dearths—June 1950 


Disease 

Aliens 

Natives 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bciiberi..... 



2 

lot 

3 

293 

2 

19 

11,661 
40 
42,705 
95 
254 

1 

1,193 

10 

4 

1 

113 

1 

376 


Bilharziosis____ __ 

1 

. 2 

14 


2 

2 

3 

Diphtheria.... 


Dysentery: 

Amebic.— j 

Bacillary—..... 



Erysipelas....... 



TnflnftTiyA_ 

§5 

1 

278 

8 

6 


71 

Leprosy_ 


Malaria . _ _ _ 


89 

ArAnfiTps_ __ _ _ __ _ _ __ __ 


Mumps_ _ _ __ 



Plagnfi. . . . ___ _ _____ 


1 1 
234 

Pneumonia (all forms)___ 

8 

2 

Puerperal infection_ 

RAlapfdrtg fever _ _ _ _ 




Scarlet fever_ 




Tuberculosis, respiratory _ _ _ 

9 

1 

17 

Typhoid fever _ . . . _ _ 

w hoopii^ oongh _ _ _ _ . _ _ _ _ _ _ _ 

6 


6 




NIGERIA 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. Incidence of cerebrospinal meningitis 
lias been reported in epidemic proportions in Nigeria dm*ing the current 
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yeai-. It is the highest over recorded in that country. The iTifl.TiTrmTT> 
annual total of cases previously registered was that of 1949. During 
the period January 1-June 10,1949, a total of 40,081 cases (7,757 deaths) 
was reported. The total number of reported cases for the same peiiod 
of 1950 is 56,185 (7,056 deaths). More than half of the total for the 
period has been reported in Sokoto Province, where 28,935 cases have 
registered. 


REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The ibllowing reports include only items of unusual incidence or of special interest and the occnrrenoe of 
these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports of yellow 
fever are published currently. A table showing the accumnlated figures for these diseases for the year to 
date is published in the Public Heilth Reports for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

Burma. Dui-ing the week ended July 22, 1950, 40 cases of cholei'a, 
vdth 31 deaths, were reported. 

India. The latest information on the epidemic of cholera in Bom¬ 
bay, received August 8, 1950, states that as of July 31, 217 cases, 
Avith 26 deaths, had been oflEicially reported since the beginning of 
the outbreak on July 16. Epidemic incidence was also noted in 
Malad, a suburb of Bombay, and in Hubli, a city of 150,000 popula¬ 
tion, about three hundred miles southeast of Bombay, but no official 
reports of the nmnbers o'f cases occurring in these areas were available. 
For the week ended August 5, 58 cases were reported in Bombay. In 
Calcutta the outbreak reached its peak dming the week ended April 
22, with a total of 777 reported cases; 141 cases (51 deaths) were 
reported dtiring the week ended July 29, and 115 cases for the week 
ended August 5. One fatal case was reported in TiruchirappaUi dur¬ 
ing the week ended July 29, the first this year. 

h'Aochina. During the week ended July 29,1950, 1 case of cholera 
was reported in the Longxuyen area, Viet Nam. 

Plague 

Belgian Congo. Dming the week ended July 29, 1950, 1 fatal case 
of plague was reported in Stahle 3 rvdlle Province at Julo, southwest of 
Blukwa. 

Burma. On June 30, 1950, 1 case of plague Avas reported in the 
port of Minhla, and dming the week ended July 22, 2 cases were 
reported in Rangoon. 

Indonesia. During the week ended July 15, 1950, 9 fatal cases of 
plague were reported in Jogjakarta, Java. 
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Smallpox 


Chile. During the outbreak of smallpox reported in Chile in recent 
months, 3,336 cases Trere recorded for the period January 1-May 27. 

India. During the week ended August 5,1950, 57 cases of smallpox 
were reported in Calcutta, and 46 cases in hladras. 

Indonesia. In Surabaya, Java, 213 cases of smallpox were reported 
for the week ended July 15, 1950, and 193 cases for the week ended 
July 22. In Pontianak, Borneo, 27 cases were reported for the week 
ended July 8, and 21 cases for the week ended July 15. 

Rhodesia (Southern). During the month of June 1950, 74 cases of 
smallpox (9 deaths) were reported in Southern Rhodesia. 

Venezuela. During the period January 1—March 31, 1950, 706 
cases of smallpox were reported in Venezuela. 

Typhus Fever 

Ecuador. During the month of June 1950, 43 cases of typhus 
fever, including murine type, wore reported. 

Jamaica. During the week ended July 29, 1950, 3 cases of typhus 
fever (murine tjTpe) were reported in Kingston. 

Netherlands New Guinea. One case of typhus fever was reported 
in the port of Hollandia during the week ended July 15, 1950. 


Errata 

In the article “Effect of Formaldehyde on the Direct Microscopic 
Count of Raw Milk” by B. S. Levine, published in the July 28 issue, 
the entries in table 1, page 934 for “Significance of difference between 
means” should be changed as follows: “Not significant” shouM read 
“H^h” in both instances and “High” should read “Very high”. 
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The printing of this publication has been approved by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget (August 10, 1949). 

The Public Health Reports, first published in 1878 under authority of an 
act of Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the Public Health 
Service through the Division of Public Health Methods, pursuant to the follow¬ 
ing authority of law: United States Code, title 42, sections 241, 245, 247; title 44, 
section 220. 

It contains (1) current information regarding the incidence and geographic 
distribution of communicable diseases in the United States, insofar as data are 
obtainable, and of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, and other 
important communicable diseases throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cause, prevention, and control of disease; (3) other pertinent information 
regarding sanitation and the conservation of the public health. 

The Public Health Reports is published primarily for distribution, in accord¬ 
ance with the law, to health officers, members of boards or departments of health, 
and other persons directly or indirectly engaged in public health work. Articles 
of special interest are issued as reprints or as supplements, in which forms they 
are made available for more economical and general distribution. 

Requests for and communications regarding the Public Health Reports, 
reprints, or supplements should be addressed to the Surgeon Greneral, Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. Subscribers should remit direct to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

librarians and others should preserve their copies for binding, as the Public 
Health Service is unable to supply the general demand for bound copies. Indexes 
will be supplied upon request. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States. Week 

Ended August 12, 1950 

[NumLers under diBeaees are International List numbers, 1948 revision] 


A nfn - 

SiOTift litis, In- rnfluenza Measles 

Vrea fectlous nienln- monia myelitis 

poeoccal 

(066) (082) (480-483) (086) (057.0) (490-193) (080) 


United States. 

NowEns^and. 

Maine. 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts... 
Ehode Island.... 
Connecticut. 


Middle Atlantic. 
New York.... 
Now Jersey..- 
Pennsylvaaia_ 


East North Central. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois.. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 


West North Central. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska. 


South Atlantic. 

Delaware.. 

Maryland. 

District of Columbia. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida.. 


East South Central. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 


West South Central. 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana_ 

Oklahoma_ I...I.I 

Texas_ 


Mountain. 

Montana. 

Idaho_ 

Wyoming.!.! 

Colorado. 

New Mexico. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Nevada. 


Padfic. 

Washington.., 

Oregon.. 

CcJifomia_ 


1 New York City only. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended August 12,1950—Continued 

[Numbers under diseases ate International List numbers, 1918 revision] 


Area 

Rocky 

Moun¬ 

tain 

spotted 

fever 

(104) 

Scarlet 

fever 

(050) 

Small¬ 

pox 

(0S4) 

Tubro- 

mia 

(059) 

Typhoid 
and 
paia- 
typhoid 
fever i 

(040,Wl) 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

(066) 

Rabies 

in 

animals 

United States. 

23 

257 


19 

105 


115 

New England. 


21 



4 

234 


Maine. 


4 




54 


New Hampshire. 






1 


Vermont. 






33 


Massachiuetts. 


io 



2 

80 


Rhode Island. 


2 



2 

36 


Connecticut. 


5 




30 


Middle Atlantfe. 


45 



13 

349 


New York. 


»17 



3 

172 

o» 

32 

New Jersey. 


4 



2 

84 

Pennsylv^a. 


24 



7 

93 


East North Central. 


57 


1 

17 

491 


Ohio.-. 


17 



4 

79 

3U 

Tndin.TiA _ _ _ _ 


4 


1 

g 



niinols. 


9 


3 

68 


Michigan. 


19 



1 

193 


Wisconsin. 


8 



1 

105 


West North Central. 


16 



5 

121 

7 

Minnesota. 


4 



1 

37 

Iowa. 






32 


Missouri... 


8 



4 

30 


North Dakota. 


1 

. 



1 


South Dakota. 






4 


Nebraska. 

. 


. 





South Atlantic. 

19 

3 

49 


1 

18 

17 

394 

4 

13 

Delaware. 


1 


~~2 

^fn^vland. 

6 

6 




63 


District of Columbia. 


2 




2 


Virginia . 

10 

7 




53 

1 

West Virginia. 

1 

2 




89 

X 

]l 

North Carolina. 

2 

16 




143 


South Carolina. 


2 




7 


Georgia. 


3 


1 

2 

24 

0 

A 

Florida. 


1 



1 

1 

0 

East South Centra]. 

1 

89 


% 

13 

77 

w 

11 

Kentucky. 

1 

6 



4 

21 

R 

Tennessee. 


14 


2 


37 

0 

0 

Alabama-_ 


3 



1 

g 

i 

Mississippi. 


7 



1 

10 

t 

0 

West South Central. 


12 


19 

21 

273 

It 

Arkansas. 


1 



3 

45 

iu 

1 

Louisiana. - . 


1 


1 

2 

X 

Oklahoma. 


3 


1 

g 

g 

0 

Texas. 


7 



s 

oon 

12 

Mountain. 

2 

6 


3 

4 


Montana. 








Idaho. 





i 



Wyoming. 








Colorado. 

2 

2 



0 



New Mexico. 




1 

1 



Arizona. 


3 




30 


Utah. 


1 


2 


7 


Nevada. 






3 


Padflc.. 

1 

80 



11 

162 

4 

Washington. 


3 



35 


Oregon. 

1 

2 




91 

I 

California.. 


25 



11 


4 

Alaska. 





1 



Hawaii. 











BBB 

■MM 



1 


1 Including cases reported as salmonellosis, 
s Includ i ng oases reported as streptococcal sore throat. 
* Tto weera report. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—Week Ended July 15, 1950 


I )isea&c 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Pilnco 

Ed¬ 

ward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co- 

lum- 

bia 






6 

2 

1 


1 



1 


11 

1 

61 

139 

16 

IS 

G1 

57 

Pipht.hftTla__ 




3 


Di^entery: 

Arn^Wo_ 






1 










6 


1 




Encepbalitis, infec¬ 
tious _ 






1 





QermftTi mfyislps- 



4 


2 

177 

1 

16 

8 

22 

Influenza_----- 



1 



8 

1 

Measles_ 



10 


168 

304 

6 

14 

24 

82 

Meningitis, menin¬ 
gococcal_ 



1 

1 

2 

1 

Mumps_ 

. 


21 



131 

5 

30 


52 

Poliomyelitis_ 




1 

3 


2 

Scarlet fever_ 

8 


2 


11 

15 

5 

4 

io 

3 

Tuberculosis (all 
forms)_ 1 

16 


4 

24 

67 

' 16 

15 

12 

1 

64 

Typ>'oicl and para- j 
typhoid fever_ 

1 


2 

6 

1 

2 

1 

2 

Venereal diseases: 
Gonorrhea_i 

4 


11 

4 

78 

' 68 

. 

29 

8 

65 

102 

Syphilis_-_- 

2 


19 

2 

25 

1 11 

5 

6 

2 

11 

Whooping cough_ 

1 


16 

2 

41 

67 

3 

1 3 

2 

30 





1 




Total 


10 

35S 


1 

6 


1 

230 

10 

60S 

5 

310 

6 
6b 

206 

13 


164 


Week Ended July 22, 1950 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 
Ed- 
1 ward 
Island 

1 Nova 
Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 


On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas- 

katcdi- 

ewan 

- 11 - 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

■RniflAllnsts 





4 

1 

1 



1 


Chickenpox_ 



29 


32 

91 

30 

13 

41 

39 

275 

DiphtbeHa_ 





3 

1 

1 

1 

6 

Dysentery, bacillary. 
Encephalitis, infec¬ 
tious__ 





6 


64 



3 

72 








2 

2 

Gprmim mAftslAR._ 

3 


16 

3 

2 

73 


7 

11 

81 

146 

Influenza__ 


22 

4 


26 

Measles_ 



1 


56 

193 

12 

19 

23 

37 

340 

Meningitis, menin¬ 
gococcal_-_ 





1 

3 

1 

5 

hiumps__ 



16 

1 

11 

84 

7 

28 

52 

32 

231 

Poliomyelitis_ 

1 


1 

5 

2 

2 

1 

5 

16 

Scarlet fever 



2 


14 

8 

3 

3 

11 

4 

45 

Tuberculosis (all 
forms)_ 

8 

1 


9 

20 

131 

6 

80 

9 


74 

287 

Typhoid and parar 
tr^hoid fever_ 



4 

2 



1 

7 

Venereal diseases: 
Gonorrhea. 

8 


16 

14 

30 

62 

25 

31 

47 

62 

285 

Syphilis. 


2 

3 

32 

17 

6 

13 

3 

6 

82 

Whooping cough_ 

3 


32 


37 

36 

3 

1 



36 

146 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Polwmyelitis. The reported iacidence of poliomyelitis in England 
and Wales during the current year has been markedly high. It is in 
excess of either of the epidemic years of 1947 or 1949. The epidemic 
of 1949 was second to that of 1947, but exceeded considerably those 
of pre-war years. A total of 7,791 cases was reported in 1947; 5,969 
cases in 1949. 

The total number of cases reported for the current yeai* through 
week ended July 22 is 1,919 (corresponding figures for 1947,1948, and 
1949, respectively, 805, 789, and 847). The numbers of cases reported 
for the weeks ending in the period July 1 to July 22 are as follows 
(corresponding figures for 1947, 1948, and 1949, respectively, in 
parentheses): Weeks ended—July 1, 160 (67, 38, 81); July 8, 212 
(88, 25, 77); July 15, 212 (126, 38, 117); July 22, 260 (193, 45, 99). 

A similar situation exists in Scotland. Numbers of reported cases 
in recent weeks are as follows: Weeks ended—^June 24, 37; July 1,47; 
July 8, 42; July 15, 49; total for the four weeks, 175. Totals for Uio 
con-esponding periods of 1947, 1948, and 1949 were 18, 10, and 13, 
respectively. 

Numbers of cases reported in Northern Ireland during July 1950, 
are as follows (figures for 1949 in parentheses): Weeks ended— 
July 1, 10 (0); July 8, 10 (0); July 15, 12 (2); July 22, 18 (0). 

MADAGASCAR 


Reported Cases of Certain Diseases and Deaths—June 1950 


Disease | 

1 

.Aliens 

Natives 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Beribeii....... 



2 

104 

3 

293 

2 

19 

11,861 
40 
42,706 
95 
264 

1 

1,193 

10 

4 

1 

113 

1 

376 


T^ilhn.r*ifU!fs __ __ __ _! 

1 

2 

14 


2 

2 

3 

Diphtheria. 


Dysentery: 

Amebic..... . 


BaciIlary_-_...... 


Brysipclos-__ 




iDfluehza__ 

80 

1 

278 

8 

6 


71 

Leprosy..._ 


Malaria_ 


89 

Measles...._____ 


Mumps_______ 



Plague___ 


1 

234 

Pneumonia (all forms)_ 

8 

2 

Puerperal infection_ 

Belapsing fever___ 




Scarlet fever....... 




TuberculoslR, respiratory.. 

9 

1 

17 

Typhedd fever..... 

wlmoping cough... 

6 


6 




NIGERL4 

Cerebrospinal meningitis. Incidence of cerebrospinal meningitis 
has been reported in epidemic proportions in Nigeria dming the emrent 
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year. It is the highest ever recorded in that country. The maximuni 
annual total of cases previously registered was that of 1949. During 
the period January 1-nJune 10,1949, a total of 40,081 cases (7,757 deaths) 
was reported. The total number of reported cases for the same period 
of 1950 is 56,185 (7,056 deaths). More than half of the total for the 
period has been reported in Sokoto Province, where 28,935 cases have 
registered. 


REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The following reports include only items of unusual incidence or of ^cial interest and the occurrence of 
these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities whidi had not recently reported cases. All reports of yellow 
fever are published currently. A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to 
date is published in the Public Health Reports for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

Burma. Dm-ing the week ended July 22, 1950, 40 cases of cholera, 
with 31 deaths, were reported. 

India. The latest information on the epidemic of cholei’a in Bom¬ 
bay, received August 8, 1950, states that as of July 31, 217 cases, 
with 26 deaths, had been officially reported since the beginning of 
the outbreak on July 16. Epidemic incidence was also noted in 
Malad, a suburb of Bombay, and in Hubli, a city of 150,000 popula¬ 
tion, about three hundred miles southeast of Bombay, but no official 
reports of the numbers of cases occurring in those areas were available. 
For the week ended August 5, 58 cases were reported in Bombay. In 
Calcutta the outbreak reached its peak during the week ended April 
22, with a total of 777 reported cases; 141 cases (51 deaths) wore 
reported during the week ended July 29, and 115 cases for the week 
ended August 5. One fatal case was reported in Tiruchirappalli dur¬ 
ing the week ended July 29, the first this year. 

Indochina. During the week ended July 29,1950, 1 case of cholera 
was reported in the Longxuyen area, Viet Nam. 

Plague 

Belgian Congo. During the week ended July 29, 1950, 1 fatal case 
of plague was reported in Stanleyville Province at Julo, southwest of 
Blufcwa. 

Burma. On June 30, 1950, 1 case of plague was reported in the 
port of Minhla, and during week ended July 22, 2 cases were 
reported in Eangoon. 

Indonesia. During the week ended July 15, 1950, 9 fatal cases of 
plague were reported in Jogjakarta, Java. 
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Smallpo\ 


Chile. During the outbreak of smallpox reported in Chile in recent 
months, 3,336 cases were recorded for the period January 1-May 27. 

India. During the week ended August 5,1950, 57 cases of smallpox 
were reported in Calcutta, and 46 cases in ^Madras. 

Indonesia. In Surabaya, Java, 213 cases of smallpox were reported 
for the week ended July 15, 1950, and 193 cases for the week ended 
July 22. In Pontianak, Borneo, 27 cases wei'e reported for the week 
ended July 8, and 21 cases for the week ended July 15. 

Rhodesia (Southern). Durii^ the month of June 1950, 74 cases of 
smallpox (9 deaths) were reported in Southern Ehodesia. 

Venezuela. During the period January 1-March 31, 1950, 706 
cases of smallpox were reported in Venezuela. 

Typhus Fever 

Ecuador. Dming the month of June 1950, 43 cases of typhus 
fever, including murine type, were reported. 

Jamaica. During the week ended July 29, 1950, 3 cases of typhus 
fever (murine type) were reported in Kingston. 

Netherlands New Guinea. One case of tj^phus fever was reported 
in the port of Hollandia during the week ended July 15, 1950. 


Errata 

In the article “Effect of Formaldehyde on the Direct Microscopic 
Count of Eaw Milk” by B. S. Levine, published in the July 28 issue, 
the entries in table 1, page 934 for “Significance of difference between 
means” should be changed as follows: “Not significant” should road 
“High” in both instances and “High” should read “Very high”. 
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The Public Health Reports, first published in 1878 under authority of an 
act of Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the Public Health 
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It contains (1) current information regarding the incidence and geographic 
distribution of communicable diseases in the United States, insofar as data are 
obtainable, and of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, and other 
important communicable diseases throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cause, prevention, and control of disease; (3) other pertinent information 
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Relapse Following Apparent Arrest of Leprosy 
by Sulfone Therapy 


By Paul T. Erickson, M. D.-^ 

The tendency toward relapse following arrest of lepromatous leprosy 
by chanlmoogra oil therapy has been disappointingly high (1, 2). 
Although the sulfone drugs, promin and diasone, are generally con¬ 
sidered superior to chaulmoogra oil for producing regression of specific 
leprous lesions and for aiTesting the disease, sufficient time has not 
elapsed for a compai-ative determination of the trend toward relapse 
(S). At least, up to the present, there have been no specific reports 
dealing with this subject in medical literature. 

Of special interest, therefore, is the recent discovery at Carville 
of reactivation of the disease in six patients in whom the disease was 
supposedly arrested by sulfone treatment. Three of these patients 
showed a reappearance of leprosy bacilli in the skin without any other 
manifestations of the disease. Thus, they are termed subclinical 
relapses. The remainder presented, in addition, unquestionable 
leprous skin lesions or a true clinical relapse of the disease. 

This paper reports these first cases of reactivation of leprosy follow¬ 
ing sulfone therapy and reviews the status of the sulfone-treated 
patients whom it has been possible to follow after apparent arrest of 
the disease. The criteria utilized for determination of arrest are 
described. The type, amount, and duration of treatment given to 
those patients in whom relapse occurred is compared to the average 
given to the entire group of patients who were followed. Finally, 
from the conclusions drawn, recommendations for the management of 
arrested cases of leprosy are discussed. 

Criteria for Arrest 

The criteria by which the reactivated cases reported here were at 
one time classified as arrested cases are those routinely employed at 
Carville. Briefly, they are as follows for lepromatous cases: 

•OlmiciQ Director, U. S. Marine Hospital CNational Leprosarium) Carville, La. 
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1. Skin smears performed at monthly intervals must be negative 
for Mycobacteriwa lepra consecutively for a period of 1 year. 

2. There must not be any evidence of clinical activity of the disease 
during the 1-year period of negativity. 

The monthly skin smears, performed by scraping the edges of a 
small incision into the skm about 2 millimeters deep and staining the 
scrapings with an acid-fast stain, are taken by the bacteriologist from 
areas found positive for leprosy bacilli at the original examination. 
When the patient has shovm negative skin scrapings from these areas 
for a period of 3 months, he is given a special examination by a board 
of physicians. A thorough inspection of the entire skin surface is 
made. Skin smears are taken at this examination from lesions which 
from their appearance suggest activity. Routine scrapings from the 
car lobes, forehead, elbows, and nasal mucosa are also examined for 
acid-fast bacilli. If aU the smears are negative, monthly smears are 
continued on the originally positive skin areas, and the special exami¬ 
nation is repeated every 3 months. "Whenever leprosy bacilli are 
found in any of the smears taken, even if the patient has had a long 
series of negative skin smears, he is required to begin anew on another 
series of tests when the first negative smear is obtained following a 
positive result. When, under this regime, a patient has been negative 
for a period of 1 year, a final examination is performed by the board of 
physicians. If all the smears are then negative and no evidence of 
activity has been present for 1 year, the disease is considered to be 
arrested. 

The concentration of baciUi found in the skin and nasal smears are 
classified according to number as follows: 


0 or negative,...No bacilli found. 

1+ or rare... Less than 1 bacillus per microscopic field.* 

2-r or few... 1-10 bacilli per microscopic field. 

3+ or moderate_10-50 bacilli per microscopic field. 

4-j- or numerous_More than 50 bacilli per microscopic field. 

* Oi] immersion 960X. 


Although these criteria for aiTest are not as rigid as those observed 
by most leprologists in other countries, it is felt that they give a fairly 
good indication of inactivity of the disease. 

Follow-Up 

Sulfone therapy was first begun at Carville in March 1941. Three 
years later, in April 1944, the fii*st sulfone-treated patients fulfilled the 
criteria for arrest of the disease. Since that date a total of 77 patients 
who had active disease when treatment was begun have had the disease 
arrested by sulfone drugs. Up to July 1, 1949, it has been possible, 
unfortunately, to keep only 33 of these patients under observation 
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with routine clinical and laboratory examinations. These patients, 
all of the lepromatous type, form the basis for this report. The dura¬ 
tion of follow-up varied from 6 months to 5 years. 

It has been the practice at Carville to continue sulfone therapy for 
those patients who desire to continue treatment after apparent arrest 
of the disease. Thus, among the patients followed, 22 patients received 
promin or diasone either continuously or interruptedly after arrest. 
The majority of those received the drugs in smaller doses than that 
given during active treatment. Eleven patients received no anti- 
leprotic remedy after arrest of the disease. 

The type of treatment and the average amount and duration of 
treatment given before the disease was arrested are summarized in 
table 1. Twenty-one patients each received an average of 2,840.5 gm. 
of promin for an average duration of 45 months; eight patients each 
received an average of 602.5 gm. of diasone for an average duration 
of 39 months; and four patients received, altematingly, promin and 
diasone, an average of 393 gms. diasone and 1,262 gms. promin for 
an average duration of 49 months. 


Table 1. Relapses found according to amount, duration, and type of sulfone treats 
ment received by 33 patients prior to arrest of disease 


Type of treatment 

Number 

patients 

followed 

Number 
and pei- 
cjent 
relapses 
found 

Average 
amt. of 
treatment 
(gms.) 

.Average 
duration 
of treat¬ 
ment 
(months) 

Promin. 

Diasone ......._..............___........... 

21 

8 

4 (19%) . . 
2 (25%)... 

0 .. 

2,84a5 
602 5 

45 

39 

Alternating_ 

4 

49 

Promin..___ 



1,262 0 
393 0 

Diasone__ 









Among the patients who received promin, four cases of relapse oc¬ 
curred—two clinical and two subclinical. One clinical and one sub- 
clinical relapse occurred among the patients who received diasone. 
Thus, a total of six relapses occurred among the 33 patients followed. 
The percentage of patients experiencing relapse was approximately 
the same in the promin-treated group (19 percent) as in the diasone- 
treated group (25 percent). There were no instances of relapse 
among the four patients receiving promin and diasone, altematingly, 
but the number of patients followed is so small as to make this obser¬ 
vation insignificant. 

REPORT OF CASES 

Case 1 . The patient, a white male, aged 27, began promin treatment June 3, 
1942. At that time, he had had recognizable lesions of leprosy for 3 years, which 
consisted of infiltrated, circinate macules of the torso and upper extremities, 
diffuse thickening of the face, and scattered nodules over the face and extremities. 
The ulnar nerves were palpable and tender. There was loss of pain sensation 
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over the ulnar side of the forearms, lower part of the legs, feet, and hands as 
well as over the specific skin le&ions. Bacterioscopic examinations of skin and 
nasal mucous membrane were positive (3+). The lepromin test was negative. 

During the course of treatment there occurred several febrile episodes associated 
with erythema nodosum and neuritis. At one time (1944) a left iridocj^clitis 
complicated the usual type of reaction. The specific skin and mucous membrane 
lesions underwent resolution in the usual time. The criteria for arrest of the 
disease were fulfilled on July 18, 1945, after the patient had received 3,402.5 
gm. promin intiavcnously for a period of 3 years, 2 months. 

The patient was discharged from the hospital after arrest of the disease and 
treatment was discontinued. He was well until December 1947 when red spots 
began to appear o%^er the body. This was 29 months following arrest of the 
disease. He was readmitted to Carville April 20, 1948. Scattered plaques and 
macules, varying in color from coral to tan, were found over the torso and ex¬ 
tremities. An ulcerated area was found on the right side of the nasal septum. 
Bacterioscopic examinations of skin and nasal mucous membrane were positive 
(2 4 " and 1-f, respectively). Regression of lesions occurred with the resumption 
of promin treatment. 

Case 2. The patient, a white male, aged 35, began promin treatment in 
July 1942. At that time ho had had recognizable lesions of leprosy for 7 years, 
consisting of diffuse thickening of the face, brow, and ears; medium-sized, copper- 
colored, infiltrated macules scattered over the face, extremities, and torso; thick¬ 
ened ulnar, peroneal, and great auricular nerves; moderate interosseous atrophy of 
hands, extensive anesthesia of extremities, and a weak right ankle. Bacterio¬ 
scopic examinations of skin and mucous membrane were positive (3+). The 
lepromin test was negative. 

During the course of treatment, erythema nodosum, neuritis, and fever occurred 
at infrequent intervals. Otherwise, response to treatment was that usually 
experienced. The criteria for arrest of the disease were fulfilled on October 9,1946, 
after the patient had received 3,685.5 gm. of promin intravenously for a period of 
4 years 3 months. 

The patient was discharged from the hospital after arrest of the disease; treat¬ 
ment was discontinued. He had his first bacteriologic check-up 17 months later 
(February 1948) and acid-fast bacilli were found in the skin. In September 1948 
he developed chills, fever, general weakness, and skin lesions on the chest. In 
Januarj" 1949 he returned to Carville for further treatment. There were present 
at that time a rather marked infiltration of the face, brow, and earb; many copper- 
colored, infiltrated macules scattered o\er the chest, back, buttocks, and extremi¬ 
ties; extensive anesthesia of extremities; marked atrophy of the intrinsic muscles 
of the left hand with contracture; and thickening of the ulnar, peroneal, and 
great auricular nerves. Regression of skin and mucous membrane lesions occurred 
on promacetin treatment. 

Case 3. The patient, a white male, aged 60, began promin treatment on 
October 1,1943. At that time he had had recognizable leprous lesions for 5 years, 
consisting of a generalized eruption of large, infiltrated, red, raised macules on the 
extremities and body; diffuse thickening of the face, brow, ears, hands, lower 
portion of legs, and feet; enlarged, tender ulnar nerves; slight atrophy of the 
intrinsic muscles of hands; extenshe anesthesia, stocking and glove-like, including 
knees and elbows; and generalized adenopathy. Bacterioscopic examinations of 
skin and mucous membranes were positive (44-). The lepromin test was negative. 

During the course of treatment a number of febrile episodes with erythema 
nodosum occurred between August 30, 1944 and December 1, 1944. Otherwise, 
response to treatment was imeventful and skin lesions resolved m due time. The 
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criteria for arrest were fulfilled on February 3, 1948, after the patient had received 
3 285.0 gm. of promin intravenously for a period of 4 years 4 months. 

The patient was discharged from the hospital after arrest of the disease; treat¬ 
ment was discontinued. He returned to Carville on July 29, 1948, for treatment 
of infected trophic ulcers of the feet. Bacterioseopic examinations were positive 
(skin 1+ and nasal mucosa 1+), although there were no visible or palpable skin 
lesions. 

Case 4. The patient, a white male, aged 53, began promin treatment in July 
1942. At that time he had had recognizable leprous lesions for 5 years, consisting 
of multiple, pea-sized nodules over the cheeks and forehead, both arms, and both 
legs; diffuse thickening of the skin of the face and extremities; thickened ulnar 
and peroneal nerves; loss of pain sensation of entire left upper extremity, dorsum 
of right hand, and both legs; moderate injection of both eyes from leprous irido¬ 
cyclitis; and ulceration of the nasal mucous membrane. Bacterioseopic examina¬ 
tions of the skin and nasal mucous membrane were positive (4-|-). The lepromin 
test was negative. 

Improvement on promin therapy was slow but definite. There were occasional 
episodes of erythema nodosum with fever. The criteria for arrest were fulfilled 
on March 31, 1947, after the patient had received 1,441 gm. of promin intra¬ 
venously for a period of 4 years 9 months. 

The patient was discharged from the hospital after arrest of the disease and 
treatment was discontinued. A personal communication from a leprosarium in 
I^Iexico City, Mexico, during April 1948 gave information that the patient had 
recently been examined there and found to show positive skin smears. 

Case 5. The patient, a white male, aged 60, began diasone treatment August 
9, 1943. At that time he had had recognizable lesions of leprosy for an unknown 
duration, consisting of diffuse thickening of the face, brow, and ears; enlargement 
of the ulnar nerves; and scattered areas of anesthesia of the upper part of both 
arms. Bacterioseopic examinations of skin and nasal mucous membrane were 
positive (3+). The lepromin test was negative. 

During the course of treatment there were occasional febrile episodes associated 
with erythema nodosum. Neuritis occurred frequently. Clinical improvement 
was gradual and the criteria for arrest of the disease were fulfilled November 15, 
1946, after the patient had received 575 gm. of diasone orally for a period of 3 
years 3 months. 

The patient was discharged from the hospital after arrest of the disease; 
treatment was discontinued. He had his first follow-up examination approxi¬ 
mately 3 years later. Skin smears from the right ear and right brow were positive 
(2-f) for leprosy bacilli and both car lobes presented slight infiltration and ery¬ 
thema. 

Case 6. The patient, a Negro male, aged 35, began diasone treatment on 
November 11, 1944. At that time he had had recognizable leprous lesions for 
4 years, consisting of pea-sized nodules of the face and ears; patches of infiltrated 
skin over the back; thickened ulnar and peroneal nerves; impairment of pain 
sensation over the legs, feet, and hands; enlarged femoral and inguinal glands; 
and ulceration of the nasal mucous membrane. Bacterioseopic examinations 
of the skin and nasal mucous membrane were positive (4+). The lepromin test 
was not made. 

Response to diasone treatment was rapid. Slight febrile reactions with ery¬ 
thema nodosum occurred occasionally. The criteria for arrest of the disease 
were fulfilled May 31, 1946, after the patient had received 376.5 gm. of diasone 
for a period of 18 months. 

After arrest of the disease, the patient remained in the hospital and was con¬ 
tinued on 1.0 gm. of diasone daily. In December 1947 (18 months after arrest 
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and after an additional 474 gm. of diasone had been administered) at the 
regular 6-month check-up examination performed on all arrested cases remaining 
in the hospital, leprosy bacilli (1+) were found in the skin smear from the ear 
lobes. There were no evidences of infiltration, thickening, nor of other clinical 
activity. The nasal smear was negative as were skin smears from other areas of 
the body. Bacilli (I+) continued to be present in the ear lobes despite treatment 
(488 gm. diasone) until August 1949. No other evidences of activity of the 
disease were found subsequent to fulfillment of the criteria for arrest nor after 
reactivation had occurred. 

Figure 1 shows the relationship between the average amount and 
duration of treatment received by the group of patients treated with 
promin before arrest of the disease was accomplished and that received 
individually by the relapsed cases in the promin-treated group. 
Figure 2 shoves the same data for the diasone-treated group. The 
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4000 



AVERAGE CASE i CASE 2 CASE 3 CASE 4 
21 CASES 


Figure 1. Comparison of the average amoimt of promin and duration of treatment 
received by the nonrelapsed promin-treated patients with that received individually 
by the relapsed promin-treated patients. Black column represents amount of 
promin received in grams. 'White column represents duration of treatment in 
months. 
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, AVERAGE, CASE 5 CASE 6 

(8 cases) 


Figure 2. Comparison of the average amount of diaeone and duration of treatment 
received by the nonrelapsed diasone-treated patients with that received iodividually 
by the relapsed diasone-treated patients. Black column represents amount of 
diasone received in grams. White column represents duration of treatment in 
months. 

amount and duration of treatment i-eceived by tbe relapsed cases 
in both groups compares favorably with the average amount of .treat¬ 
ment received by the nonrelapsed cases in each group except in the 
instances of cases 4 and 6. It would appear from this analysis that 
relapse of the disease did not occur from insufficient treatment except 
possibly in cases 4 and 6. Case 4 received a relatively small amount 
of promin over a relatively long period of time before arrest of the 
disease was accomplished. Case 6 received a relatively small amount 
of diasone over a relatively short period of time. 

A most important factor influencing the probability of relapse 
appeared to be the discontinuation of treatment after apparent arrest 
of the disease had occurred. Patients who did not receive sulfone 
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therapy following arrest are designated group A and those who received 
such therapy, group B. Table 2 lists the frequency of relapse as 
it occurred in these two groups during yearly periods of observation. 
True clinical relapses, of which there were three, occurred only in 
group A, the group that received no treatment after arrest. These 


Table 2. Relapses found in the 33 group A and group B arrested patients observed^ by 
period offtmow-up in years 


Period of follow-up (years) 

Number arrested 
patients followed 

Number and percent 
relapsed patients 

Ai 

B* 

Ai 

Ba 

. 




0 

1-2... 




81 

2-3.! 




0 





0 

4-5. 



0 

0 

Total... 

11 

22 

5 (46%) 

1 (4.6%) 


1 Patients not reoeivinfit sulfones after arrest. 

3 Patients receiving sulfones after arrest. 

3 Subdinical relapse. 

* Clinical relapse. 

relapses did not occur until after 2 to 3 years following arrest of the 
disease. Subclinical relapses occuiTed in both groups. Two occurred 
in group A within the first year following arrest and one in group B 
18 months foUo'wing arrest. The latter is case 6 who received a 
relatively small amoimt of diasone before fulfillment of the criteria 
for arrest. 

Thus, the trend of group A patients indicates that the probability 
of relapse is markedly increased if sulfone therapy is discontinued 
after an apparent arrest of the disease. Relapse that has so far 
occurred among 11 arrested patients (group A) who received no 
sulfone therapy and were followed from 6 months to 4 years is 45 
percent. This percentage of relapse is tenfold greater than that of the 
4.5 percent experienced among 22 arrested patients (group B) continued 
on sulfone therapy and followed from 6 months to 5 years. 

Table 2 shows that on an average a larger proportion of group B 
patients were followed for longer periods of time than were group A 
patients. Thus, group B patients were afforded a greater oppor¬ 
tunity to relapse. Calculating the risk of relapse on a patient-years 
experience basis as set forth in table 3, however, accentuates even 
more the divergence of the probability of relapse between the two 
groups. On this basis, which has greater accmacy for it takes into 
consideration the time interval, the risk of relapse for group A was 
24.4 relapses per 100 patient-years experience, while for group B it 
was only 1.7 relapses per 100 patient-years experience, or a trend 
fourteenfold greater for group A to relapse than group B. 
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Table 3. Relapses found in 33 group A and group B arrested patients observed on ifie 
basis of patient-years experience 


Period of follOT^-up 
(years) 

A\eia^o 
duiation of 
follovi -up 
(jeaisj 

Number 
patients 
obsei\ ed 

Number 

patient-yeais 

e\peiienco 

Numbei end peicent 
of 1 elapses 

A 

B 

A 

B 

A 

B 

Is-l. 

0 75 

4 

4 

8 

3 

2 

0 


1 50 i 

1 

3 

1 5 

4 5 

0 

1 

2-3.-.-. 

2 50 

5 

3 

12 5 

7 5 

3 

0 

3-4. 

3 50 

1 i 

10 

3 5 

33 0 

0 

0 

4-5.-. 

4 50 

0 

2 

0 0 

9 0 

0 

0 

Total. 


n 

22 

20 5 

50 0 

5 (24 4%) 

1 (1.7%) 


Discussion 

The occurrence of relapse following apparent arrest of lepromatous 
leprosy under treatment with sulfones, undoubtedly, has been antici¬ 
pated even by the most enthusiastic supporters of sulfone therapy. 
The fact that relapses have ocemred does not brand the sulfones as 
failures in the therapy of leprosy. In fact, it detracts very little, if 
any, from the reported value of these drugs in this relentless disease. 
Their ability to produce regi*ession of leprous lesions and to keep 
the ravages of the disease in check cannot be discounted. 

Since the problem of finding leprosy bacilli in resolving surface 
lesions becomes a matter of progressively decreasing chance, it is 
probable that some patients may be declared negative prematurely. 
From this, it can be argued, that if a negative patient is subsequently 
found to have a positive skin smear in the absence of clear clinical 
evidence of reactivation, such a finding is merely a chance inteixuption 
of a false negative period rather than a relapse of the disease. In 
this report the occiurence of a positive skin smear without other 
manifestations of the disease has been termed a ‘‘subclinical relapse’^ 
on evidence obtained from case 2. This case showed a positive skin 
smear 17 months after the disease was considered arrested. Eight 
months later skin lesions developed and a true clinical relapse occurred. 
It seems logical to consider the period prior to development of skin 
lesions and subsequent to the finding of a positive smear as a sub- 
clinical relapse of the disease rather than a chance interruption of a 
false negative period. 

The slow disappearance of leprosy bacilli from the skin of most 
patients under active treatment and the inability to obtain consistent 
negative skin smears from some, although clinically the response has 
been excellent, have led to the belief that the sulfones are suppressive 
or bacteriostatic rather than bacteriocidal in their action. Now that 
rdapses of the disease have been experienced, added support is given 
to this belief. Temporary partial or complete natural remissions of 
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the disease, undoubtedly, also play a role where the disappearance 
of clinical lesions and of bacilli from the skin are accelerated beyond 
expectation. Complete spontaneous remissions or arrests of far 
advanced nodular lepromatous cases of lepros}-, such as those under 
consideration in this report, however, are rare occurrences. 

Case 6 is, perhaps, the most interesting and illustrative of this 
suppressive action and the role of natural remission. The nodular 
and infiltrative lesions shown by this patient receded rapidly on 
diasone therapy. After 18 months of treatment, he fulfilled the 
criteria for arrest of the disease. Treatment was taken regularly 
following apparent arrest by the same dosage as during active treat¬ 
ment. After another 18 months of treatment, a 1 + concentration 
of organisms was recovered from the right ear lobe. There were no 
visible skin lesions and the nasal smear was negative. After continued 
regular treatment for another 2 years no skin or mucous membrane 
lesions developed. The right ear lobe continued to show leprosy 
bacilli (1+) on monthly examinations. This patient at present has 
had a total of 5 years’ treatment. There has been no clinical evidence 
of the disease for 4 years and bacteriologic examinations are still 
positive. It is believed that the sulfones, aided by the forces of 
natural remission, accounted for the early improvement. The 
suppressive action of the sulfones has not been of suflBcient intensity 
to prevent the return of organisms, but it has prevented the formation 
of clinical lesions. The question of ‘‘chance interruption” is ruled out 
by the failure to recover organisms on numerous repeated attempts 
during a period of 30 months, followed by an easy consistent demon¬ 
stration of organisms after that period. 

The figures given for the probability of relapse are tentative and, 
in the final analysis, may not be representative of what the true 
incidence of relapse eventually will be. Since the number of patients 
followed is small, a great deal of significance cannot be placed on the 
statistical results obtained. Also, the duration of follow-up has been 
short in some instances. A factor of selection may have entered into 
the calculations particularly with reference to the patients represent¬ 
ing clinical relapse. Two of these patients had been discharged from 
the hospital and returned when skin lesions appeared. Since patients 
W’ho develop visible evidences of the disease are, undoubtedly, more 
likely to return for examination than those who do not develop them, 
it may be that the three cases of clinical relapse here reported are the 
only ones that have developed among all of the patients so far having 
their disease arrested on the sulfones. Should this be the case the 
probability of clinical relapse would be much less at the present stage 
of follow-up than is indicated by this report. Whether or not the 
probability of relapse after remissions from sulfones will be as great 
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as that (a great majority in from 3 to 5 years) experienced for remis¬ 
sions from chaulmoogra oil remains to be seen. 

Tables 2 and 3, although based on small figures, are clear expositions 
of evidence that relapses are not as likely to occur v hen sulfone therapy 
is continued indefinitely. Because of this evidence it is advocated 
that all cases of lepromatous leprosy following apparent arrest of the 
disease be continued on sulfone treatment. Also, experience has 
shown that if treatment is continued, relapses can be prevented even 
if the dosage of the drug employed is materially reduced. Toxic 
effects, therefore, need not be especially feared. In the group of 
patients here reported the dosage was generally reduced to about 
one-third of that employed during active treatment. 

Conclusions and Recommendations 

As has been anticipated, relapses may occur following the arrest of 
lepromatous leprosy after sulfone therapy. 

Over a 6-year period in which the foUow-up varied from 6 months 
to 5 years after arrest of lepromatous lepros}" on sulfone therapy, 
relapse rates of 45 percent for patients not continued on sulfones and 
4.5 percent for those continued on treatment were experienced. When 
the probability of relapse was based on patient-years experience, the 
respective lists of relapse were 24.4 and 1.7 per 100 patient-years 
experience. Because of obvious selection factors and the limited 
material available for study, these figures are not claimed to represent 
true incidences of relapse. They mercl}^ mdicate a trend. 

A comparison of the risk of relapse for the two groups of patients 
studied strongly indicates that the incidence of relapse can be markedly 
lowered if sulfone treatment is continued after arrest. 

The occurrence of relapse following ai-rest of the disease when the 
sulfone drugs are discontinued indicates that the sulfones are suppres¬ 
sive or bacteriostatic, rather than bacteriocidal, in their action. The 
persistence of leprosy bacilli (1+) in the skin of patients under 
active treatment for long periods of time without the reappearance of 
dinically visible lesions gives added evidence to this belief. 

Evidence that the incidence of relapse can be effectively lowered by 
continuation of sulfone therapy in reduced dosage calls for a recom¬ 
mendation that treatment be continued indefinitely in such a manner 
for arrested cases. 
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Reported Incidence of Communicable Diseases in 
the United States, Second Quarter, 1950 

This suminaiy gives provisional figures on cases of communicable 
diseases reported by the health departments of each State and Alaska, 
Hawaii, Panama Canal Zone (March and April), Puerto Rico (pre¬ 
liminary), and the Virgin Islands (April) for the second quarter of 
1950. The figures are subject to change when final aimual figures 
are released by each State, but in most instances the changes will be 
small. 

Usefulness of these data is limited greatly by wide variations in com¬ 
pleteness and accuracy of reporting within and between States and for 
different diseases. Unconfirmed diagnoses, differing definitions of 
diseases for reporting purposes, and vaiying methods of tabulation 
also contribute to the difficulties of interpretation. 

The table gives the numbers of reported cases of selected communi¬ 
cable diseases for each division and State in April, Alay, and June 
1950. Data for diseases reported with low frequencies or by only a 
few States are given in the section ‘Additional Diseases.*^ 

Infectious Encephalitis 

There were 195 cases of infectious encephalitis reported during the 
second quarter of 1950 compared with 175 cases reported for the 
corresponding quarter of 1949 and the 5-year (1945^9) median of 
115. This is the highest total for any similar quarter during the past 
5 yearn. 

Influenza and Pneumonia 

Reported cases of influenza for the quarter totaled 43,851 compared 
with 11,388 cases reported for the correspondmg period in 1949. The 
5-year median was 18,678. The highest corresponding quarter during 
the 5-year period was in 1947 -when 97,318 cases were reported. The 
total number of pneumonia cases reported for the second quarter was 
23,584, an increase over the 20,438 cases reported for the same quarter 
in 1949 and the highest total reported since 24,883 cases were reported 
in 1945. The 5-year median was 20,501. 

Poliomyelitis 

The incidence of acute poliomyelitis usually starts to increase during 
the second quarter of the year. For this period, there were fewer cases 
of acute poliomyelitis (1,745) reported in 1950 than for the same period 
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in 1949 (1,976) and in 1948 (1,790). The 6-year (1945-49) median 
■was 1,339. Cases of acute poliomyelitis reported by month for the 
United States were: April 278, May 421, and June 1,046. For 1949, 
the totals were: April 216, Alay 423, and June 1,337. The percentage 
distribution of poliomyelitis cases for the second quarter 1950 by type 
was paralytic 15.4, nonparalytic 7.1, and unspecified 77.5. Alouthly 
retm'ns for the preceding quarter and for last year are now under 
revision and it is expected that the percentage distribution of paralytic, 
nonparalytic, and unspecified poliomyelitis cases published in the 
report for the first quarter 1950 "will be changed. Since the monthly 
morbidity report form (PHS 849 US) was amended to include space 
for the total number of cases, several States have discontinued report¬ 
ing this item in the space for paralytic poliomyelitis. 

Whooping Cou^ 

Reported cases of whooping cough for the current quarter numbered 
36,422, the second highest total for the corresponding period during 
the past five years. The 5-year median was 28,148. The States 
reporting the largest total for the quarter were Texas (4,004), Cali¬ 
fornia (2,726), Ohio (2,449), and Alichigan (2,192). 

Other Diseases 

The total number of cases of tho following selected diseases reported 
for the quarter was above the 5-year median: anthrax, amebic dysen¬ 
tery, infectious encephalitis, influenza, meningococcal meningitis, 
poliomyelitis, pneumonia, septic sore throat, trachoma, paratyphoid 
fever, and whooping cough. Figures for these diseases are given in the 
table, and in the section “Additional Diseases” following the table. 
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I Reported not notifiable. • New York City only. «March and April only. * From weekly reports, 
April and May only. »April only. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases in the United States, 
Each Division and State, Second Quarter 1950—Continued 

[Niunbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 revision] 


SmaUpox Tetanus 3^' 3^'*- 

spotted throat choma iniasis 

fever 

(104) (050) (061) (084) (061) (095) (128) 



1 Oases reported as septic sore throat incladed with scarlet fever. > New Y(ffk City only. * Reported 
not notifiable. «March and April only. > From weekly reports, April and May only, b April only. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases in the United States^ 
Each Division and State, Second Quarter 1950-^Contmued 


[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 revision 



Tuberculosis 

Tular- 

remia 

(069) 

Typhoid 

fever 

(040) 

Para¬ 
typhoid 
fever > 

(041) 

Typhus 

fever, 

endemic 

(101) 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

(056) 

Area 

AU 

forms 

(001-019) 

Respira¬ 

tory 

(001-008) 


1,811 

1,198 


11 

20 


4,569 


123 

' 116 





'461 


46 






95 


62 

62 





311 


616 

574 


3 

20 


1,701 


108 

98 


2 



'722 

nopnpptimt ___ 

856 

343 


6 



1,279 

lUTMHIik AUontIn 

5,668 

3,128 

2 

52 

85 


4,J45 


31418 

3 ; 128 


22 

20 


1,646 


832 


6 

4 


1,^60 


1,413 


2 

24 

11 




4,220 

2,545 

15 

49 

38 


7 U 54 

0>Hn .. 

0) 

(0 


13 

3 


2 ! 449 


727 

^ 668 

3 

1 6 



501 

Illinois .. - _ 

2,017 

1,877 

" 

11 

12 

1 


951 

Michigan . 

1,203 

1 

12 

32 


2,192 


273 



6 

2 


' 1,461 


2,828 

171 

11 

37 

6 


1 021 

Minnesota . - _ 

'665 



3 

6 


612 


222 



1 



297 

Misssourl __ 

1,073 


10 

25 



477 

North t)akotA _ _ _ 

79 

. hr 


1 



60 


62 






64 


99 



3 



58 

itansas....... __ 

123 

114 

1 

4 



453 

South Atlantic. 

5,096 

4,263 

38 

94 

26 

51 

4,236 


68 

68 


2 



97 


763 

731 

2 

12 

2 


646 

"nistriot of OftliiTTihla . 




1 

1 


32 

Vir^nia. 

977 

962 

2 

5 

4 


1,100 

■West Virginia. _ _ _ 

598 

593 


20 

1 


780 

North Carolina. 

1,117 

1,080 

4 

18 

3 

. 

2 

1,026 

Snnth narolina_ 



2 

17 


4 

167 

Georgia. 

S49 

829 

20 

14 

8 

83 

270 

Florida _----- 

724 


3 

5 

7 

12 

119 

East South Central. 

8,296 

1,390 

25 

55 

15 

42 

2,088 

'R'ftntnt»lry_ _ __ 

1,074 

1,042 

2 

21 

1 


990 

Tennessee.-_ 

1,146 

3 

13 

8 


599 

Alabama- _ 

712 


5 

8 

6 

40 

417 

Mississippi. 

364 

348 

15 

13 

1 

2 

82 

West South Central. 

2,686 

1,424 

130 

137 

18 

79 

5,163 

Arkansas_ 

450 

440 

69 

19 

1 


822 

Louisiana. 

504 

480 

5 

23 

3 

6 

42 

Oklahoma_ 

510 

504 ! 

17 

12 

6 


295 

Texas. 

1,222 

(0 

39 

78 

8 

73 

4,004 

Mountain_ 

1,698 

1,15? 

27 

13 

6 


1,955 

Montana...- 

131 

116 

13 

1 



131 

Idaho _ 

4S 


1 

2 



311 

Wyoming__ 

41 

40 

3 

1 



24 

Colorado.. 

388 



3 



320 

New Mexico.__ 

249 

236 


1 

3 


287 

j^izona___ 

fUS 

618 

2 

4 

3 


568 

Utah. 

153 

143 

8 

1 



234 

Nevada...... 

40 






80 

Pacific ..... 

3.060 

2,404 

1 

32 

206 


3,991 

Wa^ington__ 

494 



9 

7 


721 

Oregon__ 

203 

187 


4 

4 


544 

California_ 

2,363 

2,217 

1 

19 

195 


2,726 







Second quarter 1950. 

29,353 

17,670 

244 

480 

370 

172 

36,422 

Second quarter 1949. 

31,311 

18,951 

290 

568 

260 

229 

14,423 

Median 1945-49. 

31,311 

18,951 

285 

726 

207 

409 

28,148 

Alato. 




13 



32 

Hawaii. 

113 





5 

8 

■Panftma Canal Zone *. 




7 


1 

33 

Puerto Rico *__-. 

865 



11 


4 

554 

Vin^ I^onds _ 

3 















1 Beported not notifiable. ® March and April only. * From weekly reports, April and May only* 
* Includes salmonellosis. * Canal Zone only. «April only. 
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Additional Diseases 


Figures for additional diseases reported by State health departments 
in the second quarter of 1950 and not shown in the table are given 
below. Also included are diseases reported by Territories and posses¬ 
sions. Figures for the Panama Canal Zone are for March and April; 
Puerto Rico (from weekly reports) for April and May; and Virgin 
Islands for April. The numbers in parentheses are from the Alanual 
of the International Statistical Classification of Diseases, Injuries, and 
Causes of Death, World Health Organization, 1948. 

Actinomycosis (132): Ohio 1. 

Anthrax (062): Colorado 1, Connecticut 1, Georgia 1, Massachusetts 2, New 
Hampshire 2, New Jersey 4, New York 1, Pennsylvania 6. 

Botulism (049.1): Colorado 3, Minnesota 2. 

Cancer (140-205): Alabama 1,154, Arkansas 142, Colorado 766, Florida 1,506, 
Georgia 90, Idaho 313, Kansas 978, Kentucky 4, Louisiana 758, Montana 394, 
Nevada 12, New Mexico 216, North Dakota 171, Pennsylvania 2,261, South 
Carolina 76, Tennessee 826, Utah 105, Wyoming 112, Alaska 5, Virgin Islands 1. 
Coccidioidomycosis (133): Arizona 36, California 29, Oklahoma 1. 

Colorado tick fever (096.9): Colorado 78, Oregon 3. 

Dengue (090): Georgia 1, Texas 12, Virginia 3. 

Diarrhea of the newborn (764): California 36, Connecticut 1, Florida 28, Illinois 
22, Kansas 1, Minnesota 1, New Mexico 2, New York 1, Ohio 15, Oklahoma 1, 
Pennsylvania 1, West Virginia 4, South Carolina 31, Washington 1. 

Diarrhea, unspecified (571): Florida 6, Kentucky 19, Maryland 13, Michigan 26, 
Minnesota 10, New Mexico 11, New York 27, Ohio 155 including enteritis, 
South Carolina 3, Texas 326, Alaska 48. 

Encephalitis, myelitis, and encephalomyelitis, except acute infections (343): 

Colorado 2, Maryland 4, North Carolina 4, Ohio 15, Washington 3. 

Erysipelas (052): Arkansas 2, Connecticut 7, Florida 3, Idaho 2, Illinois 50, 
Indiana 1, Kansas 4, Maryland 1, Michigan 34, Minnesota 1, Missouri 3, 
Montana 1, Nebraska 1, North Dakota 3, Ohio 12, Oregon 10, Pennsylvania 17, 
Tennessee 10, Wisconsin 14, Wyoming 2. 

Favus (131 part): Missouri 2, 

Food poisoning (049.2): California 217, Connecticut 14, Florida 18, Idaho 27, 
Illinois 67, Indiana 12, Kansas 1, Kentucky 104, Louisiana 5, Minnesota 43, 
Nevada 11, New Mexico 10, New York 166, Ohio 12, Oklahoma 5, Oregon 6, 
Pennsylvania 178, Washington 8, Panama Canal Zone 3. 

Glandular fever (infectious mononucleosis) (093): Arizona 3, Connecticut 60, 
Idaho 5, Kentucky 14, Maryland 4, Michigan 38, Minnesota 99, Ohio 1, Okla¬ 
homa 1, Tennessee 16, Washington 6. 

Hepatitis, infectious (092): California 104, Connecticut 3, Florida 2, Illinois 9, 
Indiana 6, Maine 1, Maryland 22, Michigan 6, Minnesota 1, ^Montana 3, Nevada 
2, New York 138, Oklahoma 1, Oregon 45, Pennsylvania 145, Tennessee 21, 
Washington 86, West Virginia 1, Hawaii 1, Panama Canal Zone 2. 

Impetigo (695,766): Colorado 6, Connecticut 7, Idaho 11, Illinois 1, Indiana 3, 
Kansas 2, Kentucky 4, Michigan 257, ^Missouri 1, Montana 4, Nevada 29, 
New York 38, North Dakota 2, Ohio 40, Wyoming 1. 
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Leprosy (060); California 1, Florida 2, Illinois 1, Louisiana 1, Texas 8, Hawaii 10, 
Panama Canal Zone 3. 

Meuingitis, except meningococcal and tuberculous (340): Colorado 3, Illinois 79, 
Indiana 14, Kentucky 11, Maryland 6, Massachusetts 62, Michigan 10, Min¬ 
nesota 13, Mississippi 21, Missouri 2, Montana 2, New Mexico 8, New York 91, 
North Dakota 5, Ohio 37, Rhode Island 16, Utah 3, Washington 13, West 
Virginia 1, Wyoming 1. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum (033, 765) (for reported cases of “Conjunctivitis” see 
table): Arizona 1, California 2, Connecticut 1, Florida 7, Illinois 31, Louisiana 
1, Maryland 1, Massachusetts 38, Michigan 3, Mississippi 10, New Mexico 1, 
New York 6, Ohio 162, Pennsylvania 1, Tennessee 2, Texas 30, Wisconsin 1. 

Pellagra (281): Alabama 5, Arizona 2, Arkansas 7, Georgia 16, Oklahoma 4, 
Tennessee 7, Virginia 2, Virgin Islands 1. 

Plague (050): United States, 0. 

Psittacosis (096.2): California, 4, Indiana 1, Michigan 4. 

Rabies (094): Arkansas 1, Indiana 1, Tennessee 1. 

Relapsing fever (071): Nevada 3, Texas 2. 

Rickettsialpox (108): New York City 26. 

Ringworm of the scalp (131, part): Arkansas 1, Connecticut 24, Florida 2, 
Georgia 8, Illinois 343, Indiana 24, Iowa 4, Kansas 21, Kentucky 20, Minne¬ 
sota 2, Missouri 4, Montana 1, Nevada 9, Ohio 63, Oklahoma 9, Oregon 34, 
South Carolina 56, Utah 10, Virginia 38, Washington 159. 

Scabies (135): Idaho 12, Indiana 2, Kansas 2, Kentucky 38, Maryland 1, Michi¬ 
gan 163, Montana 1, Nevada 8, North Dakota 1, Ohio 22, Pennsylvania 43. 

Schistosomiasis (123): New York 23. 

Vincentes infection (070): Colorado 56, Florida 32, Georgia 4, Idaho 2, Illinois 
21, Indiana 3, Kansas 10, Kentucky 3, Maryland 6, Nevada 17, New Hamp¬ 
shire 3, Ohio 5, Oklahoma 26, South Dakota 2, Tennessee 13, Wyoming 1. 

Weirs disease (072): California 1, Michigan 4, New York 1, Ohio 2, Pennsylvania 
1, Tennessee 1. 


Rabies in animals: Alabama 117, Arizona 4, Arkansas 41, California 37, Colorado 
32, Florida 5, Georgia 120, Illinois 35, Indiana 184, Iowa 140, l^nsas 24, 
Kentucky 171, Louisiana 3, Michigan 62, Minnesota 1, New York 256, Ohio 
89, Oklahoma 44, Pennsylvania 23, South Carolina 77, Tennessee 66, Texas 
271, Virginia 47, West Virginia 83, Wisconsin 5. 
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Incidence of Disease 


No health department^ State or locals can ej^ectively prevent or control disease without 
lenomedge of when^ where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


Reports From States for Week Ended August 19^ 1950 

For the curi'ent week, new cases of acute poliomyelitis reported in 
the Nation numbered 1,489, a 3 percent increase over the 1,442 cases 
reported last week. This is the lowest percentage increase over the 
preceding week since the week ended May 27, the beginning of the 
upward weekly trend in reported cases of poliomyelitis. The total for 
the current week is less than the 3,416 cases reported for the corre¬ 
sponding week in 1949. 

The cumulative total (9,097) for the current disease^' year was 
below the corresponding total (16,376) for last 3 "ear, the highest on 
record. The ^‘disease’’ year for acute poliomj^elitis begins with the 
twelfth week of the calendar year. 

The cumulative total for the calendar year was 10,231, compared 
with the total of 17,290 for the corresponding period last j’-ear. 


Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 


[Numbers after diseases are International List numbers* 1948 revision] 


Disease 

Total for 
week 
ended— 

5-ycar 

me¬ 

dian 

1945- 

49 

Sea¬ 

sonal 

Cumulative 
total since 

1 seasonal low 

1 week— 

6-year 

median 

1944r-45j 

Cumulative 
total for calen¬ 
dar year— 

5-year 

me¬ 

dian 

1945- 

49 


i 

low 






Aug. 

19, 

1950 

Aug. 

20, 

1949 j 

week 

1949-50 

1948-49 

through' 

1948-49 

1950 

1949 

Anthrax (062). 



(•) 

128 

(}) 

27th 

(0 

387 

0) 

568 

0) 

791 

29 

38 

0) 

7,088 

Diphtheria (055). 

Acute infectious enceph- 

65 

104 

3,515 

4,336 

alitis (082). 

21 

14 

19 

(}) 

(0 

(0 

0) 

516 

379 

328 

Influenza (480-483). 

781 

627 

605 

80th 

2,349 

1,673 

1,673 

248,608 

77,540 

140,912 

Measles (085). 

Meningococcal meningitis 

979 

854 

854 

35th 

305,774 

639,727 

584,297 

286,644 

587,334 

549,351 

(057.0). 

Pneumonia (490-493)_ 

58 

708 

44 

781 

55 

37th 

0) 

11th 1 

1 

3,555 

C) 

*9,097 

3,186 

0) i 

16,375 

3,454 

2,642 

60,689 

2,342 
65,7M 
17,290 

2^482 

Acute poliomyelitis (080), 
Rocky Mountain spotted 

1,489 

3,416 

1,313 

8,374 

*10,231 

8,841 

fever (104). 

26 

28 

27 

(*) 1 

0) 

(0 

0) 

348 

441 

410 

Scarlet fever (060). 

Smallpox (084). 

239 

218 

377 

32d 

230 

218 

377 

40,409 

57,884 

62,480 

1 

1 

1 

35th 

45 

51 

199 

25 

41 

145 

Tularemia (069). 

Typhoid and paratyphoid 


18 

18 

(0 

0) 

0) 

0) 

642 

799 

672 

fever *(040,041). 

102 

135 

131 

11th 

1,604 

1,948 

48,221 

1 

1,948 

2.114 

2,436 

2,436 

Whooping cough (056) - - -. 

2,353 

1,478 

2,046 : 

39th 

107,941 

90,561 

86,405 

38,188 

64,543 


1 Not computed. 3 Deduction: Georgia, week ended August 12, 2 cases. > Including cases reported 
as solmondlosis. 
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For the current week, total reported incidence of poliomyelitis in 5 
of the 9 geographic divisions decreased over the preceding week. 
These decreases ranged from 45 (215 to 170) cases reported in the 
West South Central States to 9 (126 to 117) cases in the Pacific 
States. The 4 divisions increasing over the preceding week ranged 
from 118 cases (202 to 320) in the East North Central States to 4 
(23 to 27) in the Alountain States. 

For the current week, the States reporting the largest numbers of 
cases were: New York (191), Texas (113), Illinois (104), Ohio and 
Michigan (83 each), Pennsylvania .(69), Virginia (68), and California 
(63). 

The total number of cases of infectious encephalitis reported for the 
week was 21, compared with 14 reported for the corresponding period 
last year. For the calendar year, a total of 516 cases was reported, 
the highest total in the past 5 years. 

The reported incidence of whooping cough was 2,353 cases for the 
current week compared with 1,478 reported for the corresponding week 
last year. The 5-year median was 2,045. The cumulative total for 
the calendar year was 86,405 cases, the next highest number during 
the past 5 years. 

Of 41 States and the District of Columbia reporting on rabies in 
animals, 24 States and the District of Columbia reported no cases. 
The remaining 17 States reported 80 cases. States reporting the 
largest numbers were: New York (23), and Texas (14). 

One case of smallpox was reported in Kansas. The New Mexico 
State Health Department confirmed by laboratory test, the positive 
report for bubonic plague from a 14-year-old girl, presumably an 
Arizona patient. The case report has not yet been received. 


Deaths During Week Ended August I9s 1950 

JTeefc ended Corresponding 
Aug. 19f 1950 week, 1949 


Data for 94 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths_ 8, 242 8, 529 

Median for 3 prior years__ 8, 385 .. 

Total deaths, first 33 weeks of year_ 307,192 307, 814 

Deaths under 1 year of age_ 635 725 

Median for 3 prior years____ 686 .. 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 33 weeks of year. 20, 502 21, 635 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force__ 69, 656, 418 70, 242, 785 

Number of death claims,..-. 10, 794 11, 877 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate_____ 8.1 8. 8 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 33 weeks of 
year, annual rate_ 9. 5 9. 4 
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Reported Cases of Selective Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 

Ended August 19.1950 

[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 revision] 


Area 

Diph- 

theiia 

(055) 

Enceph¬ 
alitis, in¬ 
fectious 

(082) 

Influenza 

(480-483) 

Measles 

(OSS) 

Menin¬ 

gitis, 

menin¬ 

gococcal 

(057.0) 

Pneu¬ 

monia 

(490-493) 

Polio¬ 

myelitis 

(080) 

—--- 

United States. 

65 

21 

781 

979 

58 

708 

1,489 

IffW ipn^3k.nf1 

5 



71 

2 

23 

86 


5 



4 

2 

4 

3 

New Hampshire_ 








Vermont. _ 




1 



2 

\Tocoi oh n spttS_ 




58 



17 

Hhode Island.. 






3 

2 

Connecticut_ 




8 


16 

12 

&nddle Atlantic. 

6 

4 


251 

14 

163 

302 

New York. 

3 

1 

0) 

100 

G 

97 

191 

New Jersey_ 

2 

3 


83 

1 

34 

42 

Pennsyl van ia_ 

1 



68 

7 

32 

60 

East North Central. 

% 

3 

4 

304 

8 

101 

320 

Ohio. 




69 

3 


83 

Indiana___ 

2 



2 


7 

OQ 

Illinois___ 




58 

3 

G9 


Michigan ___ 




58 

1 

22 

83 

Wisconsin. 



4 

117 

1 

3 

21 

West Nortfi CATitrftl 

1 

■n 

5 

34 

3 

37 

154 

Minnesota _ 



2 



14 

92 

Iowa _ _ 




2 

1 



Missouri. . . 



3 

16 

1 


32 

North Dakota. 




4 


11 

5 

South Dakota .. 




1 

1 


11 

Nebraska . 




1 



20 

IvATlSaR - _ 

1 



3 


5 

18 

South Atlantic . 

25 

2 

215 

53 

11 

82 

243 

Delaware _-_ 




2 



3 

Maryland ___ 

1 


1 

2 

3 

15 

27 

District of Columbia _ 



1 


2 

6 

10 

Virginia .-. 



189 

23 

3 

33 

68 

West Virginia . 

5 

1 

4 

5 

1 

1 

17 

North Carolina __ 

11 



3 

2 


59 

South Carolina. 

5 

1 

17 

3 

1 

7 

21 


2 


2 

9 



19 

Ploridfl _ _ _ _ . . _ . 

1 


1 

c 

1 


19 

East South Central..- 

11 


17 

6 

5 

49 

120 

Kentucky_ 

1 



2 

1 

1 

42 

Tennessee___ 

2 


0 

2 

4 


30 

Alabama____ 

4 


8 

1 


31 

27 

Alississippi..- 

4 


3 

1 

. 

17 

16 

West South Central. 

10 

1 

479 

70 


172 

170 

Arkansas.. 



20 

5 


16 

17 

Liouisiana__ 

3 



3 

i 

8 

17 

01rlft>inTnfi 

1 


15 

2 


2 

23 

Texas. 

6 

1 

444 

60 

ii 

146 

113 

Hountain. 

2 

1 

57 

S6 

1 1 

37 

27 

Montana. 



11 

4 


1 

1 

Idaho_ 



1 

2 



2 

Wyoming. 




5 


3 

4 

Colorado!. 

1 

1 

3 

1 52 


8 

13 

New Mexico.. 






19 

2 

Arizona. 

1 


40 



5 

1 

Utah.. 



2 



1 

4 

Nevada. 




■■■ 




Pacific.— - __ 

8 

10 


104 

3 

44 

117 

Washington . _ 




IS 



25 

Oregon 1. 

1 

1 


13 

1 

9 

29 

Califoniia. 

2 

9 


73 

2 

35 

63 

Alaska _ _ 








Hawaii... 



5 

2 













1 New York City only. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States^ Week 
Ended August 19» 1950—Continued 


[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 revision] 


1 

Area 

Rocky 

Moun¬ 

tain 

spotted 

fever 

(104) 

Seal let 
fever 

(050) 

Small¬ 

pox 

(084) 

Tulare¬ 

mia 

(059) 

Typhoid 
and 
para¬ 
typhoid 
fever i 

(040,041) 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

(066) 

Rabies 

in 

animpls 

United States. 

26 

239 

1 

11 

102 

2.353 

80 

Naw IJhnglsi.nd 


16 



3 

245 








44 


Vatu TTampshire_ 






4 


Venriontf- *._ _ 






26 


!\f jisR Atthn sptts_ 


15 



3 

79 


P.hnflA TfilATid __ 






33 


flonnpntiftnt _ 


1 




59 



2 

87 



IS 

325 

23 

New York_ _ 

2 

2 21 



3 

134 

23 

New Jersey. _ _ _ 


4 






PATinsylTfiriin, .. 


12 



15 

86 


RlUif; IWArffi riAntml _ 

4 

59 



IS 

683 

10 

Ohio. 

4 

28 



4 

188 

2 

TTidin.TTn. _ _ 


4 



4 

29 


Illinois... 


6 



3 

52 

1 

Michigan_ 


9 



1 

214 

6 

Wisconsin__ 


12 



1 

150 

1 

West Novtti UAntvnI 


17 

1 


4 

137 

1 

Minnesota........ ..._ 


3 




13 


Iowa_ 


4 I...: _ 


1 

37 

1 

Misffoiiri_ 


6 



2 

46 


North Dakota.—. 






7 


South Dakota __ 


1 




4 


Nebraska___ 


3 




6 


■Kransas , _ _ 



1 


i 

24 


Snnih Atlantle. . 

15 

45 


3 

19 

301 

17 

Delaware___ 






7 


Maryland_ 

2 ' 

1 



1 

54 


Dlstnct of Columbia_ 


1 




8 


. _ 

3 

13 


2 

3 

33 

2 

West Vii^^nia_ 


2 



4 

38 

4 

North Carolina_ 

7 

16 


1 

3 

105 


South Carolina _ 

1 

3 



1 

17 

7 

Georgia_ 

2 

0 



3 

29 

4 

■Flnrfda 


3 



4 

10 


East South Central.. 

3 

22 



8 

102 

10 

Elentucky_ 


1 



2 

62 

1 

Tennessee... 

i 

12 



4 

12 

7 

Ahbama_ 

2 

3 



2 

25 

2 

Mississippi 


G 




3 


West flAiith rAntrs^l 


15 


7 

20 

281 

16 

Arkansas _ _ _ 


1 


6 

4 

26 

1 

Lonlsiana__ 





5 



Oklahoma. _ _ 

1 

4 



2 

13 

1 

Texas.- ... _ . 


10 


1 

9 

243 

14 

Mountain.. _ __ _ 

1 2 

4 


1 

9 

12S 


Montana_ 

' 2 





24 


Idaho.. 

1. 




3 

8 


Wyoming..__ 

1. 









1 



4 

31 


New Mexico.. 


2 



1 

28 


Arizona... 

1 

1 



1 

32 


Utah_ 

( 



1 


4 


Nevada__ J 





1 


Parlflft _ ___ 


24 



8 

201 

8 

Washington __ 


4 




56 


Oregon.”.. 


1 




37 


Calfibmia 


19 



s 

lOS 

3 









Alaska 

_ 








1 




1 


Hawaii. j. 



1 





1 Imduding cases reported as salmonellosis. ^ including cases reported as streptococcal sore throat. 
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TYPHOID AND PARATYPHOID FEVER 





48 92 

4 8 

12 16 20 

24 

28 

32 

36 

1 DEC 1 JAN 

FEB 

MAR APR MAY 

JUNE 

JUIY 

AU6 

SEPT 


The upper and lower broken lines represent the highest and lowest figures recorded 
for the correspondiog weeks in the 5 preceding years. The solid line is a median 
figure for the S preceding years. All three lines have been smoothed by a 3-week 
moving average. The dots represent numbers of cases reported for the weel^, 1949-50. 






FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—TTeek Ended July 29,1950 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Ed¬ 

ward 

Island 

No^a 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Brucellosis_ 






2 

2 



3 

7 

Chicken pov.. 



20 

2 

26 

124 

21 

10 

34 

35 

272 






1 






1 

■h-iPi’llnry 





8 

3 




1 

12 

German measles 

1 


5 

1 

1 

77 


3 

5 

18 

111 

TT»flnp-n»n. 



6 



1 

1 


S 

Measles_ 





136 

200 

3 

9 

6 

66 

426 

Meningitis, menm- 
gococMd 






2 


2 

Mumps_ 



5 

1 

18 

123 

4 

19 

39 

11 

220 

Poliomvebtis 




1 


4 


5 

4 

5 

26 

Scarlet fever_ 




1 

18 

9 

2 

1 

11 

4 

46 

Tuberculosis (all 
forms)__ 1 

16 


19 

3 

57 

38 

29 

10 

48 

37 

257 

Typhoid and para¬ 
typhoid fpvpr 


1 : 



1 


2 

Venereal diseases: 
Gonorrhea _ 

g 


11 

7 ! 

84 I 

52 

38 

20 

34 

92 

346 

Syphilis . 

8 


IS 

4 

58 

19 

8 

5 

2 

13 

135 

Whooping cough 

1 


1 

56 

53 

4 

3 

1 

36 

155 











JAPAN 

Reported Cases and Cumulative Totals of Certain Diseases and Deaths—4 Weeks Ended 

June 24, 1950 


Disease 


4 weeks ended June 
24,1950 


Cases 


Deaths 


Total reported for the 
year to date 


Deaths 


Diarrhea, Infectious. 

Diphtheria... 

Djsentery, unspecified.. .. 
Encephalitis, Japanese “B” 

Filariasis___ 

Gonorrhea... 

TTlflllATlgn. _____ 

Leprosy. 

MoJaria. 

Measles. 

Meningitis, meningococcal. 

Paratyphoid fever.. 

Pneumonia. 

Poliomyelitis. 

PnerpcKd infection. 

Babies. 

Scarlet fever. 

Schistosomiasis. 

SmsJlpox,. 

Syphilis. 

Tetanus. 

Trachoma. 

Tuberculosis. 

Typhoid fever. 

Typhus fever.. 

Whooping cough. 


24 
724 
3,402 
2 
9 

14,664 

40 

69 
137 

8,186 

70 
183 

8,882 

263 


7 

S6S 

61 


10,239 

204 

23,285 

41,603 

572 

34 

12,172 


48 

678 

2 



1 


64 

1 


40 

6,319 

7,125 

2 

47 

82,142 

18,604 

303 

401 

38,506 

545 

615 

99,815 

906 

429 

30 

2,917 

230 

3 

63,524 

854 

82,716 

214,640 


66,219 


602 

1,354 

2 


21 

151 


36 


13 


263 


52 


Note.—T he above figures have been adjusted to Include delayed and corrected reports. 
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reports of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, and 

YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 


The following reports include onl^ items of unusual incidence or of special interest and the ocurrence of 
these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases. All reports of > ellow 
fever are published currently. A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the >ear to 
date is published in the Public Health Reports for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

Burma. Dirrii^ the week ended July 29, 1950, 31 oases of cholera, 
with 19 deaths, were reported in Burma. 

India {French). During the week ended July 22, 1950, 231 cases 
of cholera were reported in Pondicherry, French India. 

Indochina. During the week ended August 5, 1950, two cases of 
cholera were reported in the rural area of Cantho, Viet Nam. 

Pakistan. Cholera has been reported in East Bengal Province as 
follows: Weeks ended—July 8, 371 cases, 196 deaths; July 15, 290 
cases, 180 deaths; July 22, 321 cases, 199 deaths. 

Plague 

Belgian Congo. During the week ended August 5, 1950, one fatal 
case of plague was reported at IMalali, south of Blukwa, StanleyvUle 
Province. 

Indochina. During the week ended August 5, 1950, one case of 
plague was reported in Phanthiet, and on August 7, one fatal case 
was reported in the Thudaumot area, Viet Nam. 

Union of South Africa. In Orange Free State, five cases of plague 
were reported during the month of April 1950. During the week 
ended July 22, one fatal case was reported in the municipal area of 
Johannesburg, Transvaal Province. 

Smallpox 

India {French). During the week ended July 22, 1950, 99 cases 
of smallpox were reported m Pondicherry, French India. 

Indonesia. During the week ended July 29, 1950, smallpox was 
reported in Indonesia as follows: In Surabaya, Java, 234 cases; in 
Medan, Sumatra, 41 cases. 

Mexico. During the period April 30-June 24, 1950, 85 cases of 
smallpox were reported in Mexico, including 35 cases in hlichoacan 
State, 19 in Nayarit State, and 17 in Jalisco State. 

Union of South Africa. Smallpox has been reported in Transvaal 
Province as follows: March 1-31,1950, 83 cases; April 1-30,133 cases; 
May 1-31, 26 cases. For the period August 3-9, 9 cases were re¬ 
ported in Cape Province, and 9 cases in Transvaal Province. 
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Typhus Fever 


Algeria. Keports of typhus fever in Algeria have been received as 
follows: For the period July 11-20, 1950, four cases (mcludii^ one 
case in the port of Bone); July 21-31, three cases. 

Ecuador. Forty cases of typhus fever were reported inEquador 
during the month of June 1950. 

Qvatemala. During the month of May 1950, six cases of typhus 
fever, with two deaths, were reported in Guatemala. 

Union of Sovth Africa. Cases of typhus fever have been reported 
ia Union of South Africa as follows: March 1-31, 1950, 13; 
April 1-30, 10; May 1-31, 9; June 4-24, 15. 


Plague Infection, in San Miguel County, N. Mex. 

Under date of August 17, 1950, plague infection was reported 
proved in a specimen of 46 fleas as follows: Hystrichopsylla gigas, 
Malaraeus teUkinum, MonopsyUus wagneri, and Epitidea wermanni. 
This specimen was taken from 24 deer mice, Peromyseus manievlatus, 
trapped August 4, 1950, 1 mile northeast of Cowles in San Miguel 
County, N. Mex. This is the first time that rodent plague has been 
proved to exist in this county. 
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Availability of Fluorine in Sodium Fluoride 
vs. Sodium Fluosilicate 

By F. J. McClure, Ph.D.* 

Sodium fluoride is the source of fluorine for the majority of current 
studies testing the efficacy of fluoridation of community drinking 
^vater foi the partial control of human dental caries (f, 8 , S, 4, 5). On 
the basis of solubility and availability of fluorine, as well as the innocu¬ 
ous character of the accompanying sodium, sodium fluoride is a logical 
source of fluorine. At the same time any large-scale program of 
community water fluoridation must calculate its cost, and other 
fluorine compounds may bo available at less expense and may be 
equally efficacious. Thus, \vith sodium fluosilicate currently selling 
at about half the price of sodium fluoride, the cost of chemicals for the 
fluoridation of 1,000,000 gallons of water at an optimum level of 1.0 
ppm fluorine is approximately $2.15 using sodium fluoride and 76 
cents for an equivalent quantity of sodium fluosilicate.^ 

The consideration of a fluosilicate as a fluorine carrier instead of 
sodium fluoride has raised the question as to the relative physiological 
effects of a complex chemical such as sodium fluosilicate vs. sodium 
fluoride. 

Generally speaking, the physiological effects of different fluoride 
salts vdll depend on their absorbability from the intestinal ti*act which 
may bo a direct function of solubility, particularly if relatively large 
quantities are ingested. But if the quantities of fluoride ingested 
are veiy small, the efTects of differences in solubility will tend to dimin¬ 
ish if not to disappear entirely. Such is the situation on the addition 
of sodium fluoride or sodium fluosilicate to a drinking water where 
the concentration does not exceed 1.0 ppm fluorine. It is not to be 
anticipated therefore that the wide difference in solubility - between 
these two compoimds would influence their physiological effects when 
ingested in very dilute solutions. 

*Froin The National Institute of Dental Research of The National Institutes of Health, Bethesda, Md. 

^ The market price of these chemicals, according to Chemical and Engineering News for April 2i, 1950, is 
sodium fluoride 95 percent o. 1., wks. O.lOH c. per lb.; sodium fluosilicate, bbl., cl., 0.04H e. per lb. The 
latter compound is also known as sodium silicofluorlde. 

^NaF at 18** C. is approximately 4.0 percent soluble whereas Na 3 SlF 6 is soluble to the extent of about 
0.65 percent. 
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In dilute aqueous solutions the hydrolysis of these two fluorine 
salts yielding fluorine ions is comparatively simple in the case of sodium 
fluoride, u'hich is practically completely ionized, but quite complex 
and somewhat obscure in the case of sodium fluosUicate. Although 
several mechanisms have been proposed, the follovung reactions of 
sodium fluosilicate account for the presence of fluoride ions in dilute 
solutions of sodium fluosilicate. 

Na^SiFe->2 Na^+SiFe 

2 HsO+SiFe-^4 H^+eF'+SiOa 

The later reaction is postulated by Kubelka and Pristoupil (jS) and 
also by Ryss and Slutskaya (7). Ryss (8) studied the hydrolysis of 
Na 2 SiF 6 at 11° C. at concentrations of 0.02 M. to 0.00048M., and 
determined the following equilibrium constants: 

SiFe-^SiF4+2F- 

Ki=0.65X10-« 

SiF4+2 H 2 O-^i02+-4 HF 

1x2=1.04X10-® 

SiF^+2 H 2 O-^i02+4 H++6 F" 

K3=5.4X10-®^ 

Rees and Hudleston (9) suggest a slow reaction as follows: 

SiFe-3^iF4+2F- 

foUowed by a relatively rapid reaction 

SiF4+3 H 2 O->4HF+HsSi03 

As w'ould be expected in the light of the above evidence, aqueous 
solutions of sodium fluosilicate have an acid reaction in the range of 
pH 3. 5-4. 0, and the hydrolysis is sufficient also to permit a quantita¬ 
tive titration of fluosilicate solutions with a standard alkali or with a’ 
standard solution of sodium carbonate. 

The physiological effects of sodimn fluosilicate vs. sodium fluoride 
have been observed most often in chronic fluoiine toxicosis manifested 
by the chai’acteristic effects of fluorine on rats’ incisor teeth. De Eds 
and Thomas (10) thus compared NaF, Na^SiFs and NaaAlFg at levels 
of 14-16 ppm fluorine and concluded that chronic fluorine intoxication 
in rats as mainfested by bleaching of the rats’ incisors occurred to 
practically the same extent from aU the above fluorides. Smyth and 
Smyth (11) compared barium fluosilicate and cryolite (NagAlFg') when 
fed to rats at levels of appro-ximately 40 and 80 ppm fluorine and 
concluded that “the chronic toxicity of these compounds is substan¬ 
tially the same as that of sodium fluoride for the same fluorine con¬ 
tent.” (11) They observed a total of 246 rats and based their con- 
cluaons on rate of growth, fecundity, mortality, tooth development, 
organ pathology, and disease. Smith and Leverton (IB) studied the 
effects of a number of different fluorides when fed to rats so as to 
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provide 14 ppm fluorine in the ration. Their conclusions, although 
based on comparatively few rats, were summarized as follows: 

^Tluoiine combined as ammonium and potassium fluoride or as 
barium, potassium and sodium fluosilicate was found to have the 
same acute toxicity as when combined as sodium fluoride ... It 
would appear, therefore, that there is not a great difference in toxicity 
of fluorine in different combinations when the amount required to 
produce the first discernible effect upon the tooth is the basis for com¬ 
parison ... It was found that a daily dose of 0.2 mg. of fluorine from 
any of the sources tested resulted in abnormal incisors of the 1-type 
. . . Barium fluosilicate in spite of its relative insolubility has been 
found in every case to equal sodium fluoride in toxicity when fed at 
the same level of fluorine ... It has not been possible to demonstrate 
a contributing toxic effect of either barium or silicon.” 

A comparative study of the rate of retention and paths of excretion 
of fluorine when fed to rats as sodium fluoride, sodium fluosilicate, 
and calcium fluoride was made by Kick et al. (13 ). The data acquired 
are as follows: 


Fluorine source 



Na2SiFa 

Na>SiF6 

NaF 

CaFo 

Number of rats- . — .. 

3 

3 


3 


3 


Approximate initial weight (gm.)__ 

125 

125 


125 


125 


Davs on experiment. . 

23 

22 


18 


11 


Fluorine ingebted—total mg__. 

269. 9 

269. 

9 

211. 

2 

229. 

2 

Fluorine ingested—daily mg. 

11.7 

12. 

3 

11. 

7 

20. 

8 

Fluorine in feces (mg.)- .. .. 

94.3 

94. 

4 

116. 

5 

225 


Fluorine in feces (percent)— . 

34. 94 

34. 

98 

55. 

16 

98. 

17 

Fluorine in urine (mg.)-- — — -- 

93. 6 

90. 

2 

25. 

8 

4. 

2 

Fluorine in urine (percent)--. . 

34. 68 

33. 

42 

12. 

22 

1. 

83 

Fluorine absorbed (mg.).. 

175.6 

175. 

5 

94. 

7 

4. 

1 

Fluorine absorbed (percent).. 

65. 06 

65. 

02 

44. 

84 

1. 

78 

Fluorine balance (mg.)- _ ... 

+ 82.0 

+ 85. 

3 

+ 68. 

9 

- 00 . 

1 

Fluorine balance (percent)-... 

30. 38 

31. 

60 

32. 

62 

. 

04 


In this instance there was no difference between sodium fluosilicate 
and sodium fluoride as regards the ultimate percent of fluorine retained 
in the rat’s body, i. e., the percent fluorine balance in the above data. 
There were some differences, however, in the paths of excretion, i. e., 
in the urine or feces. 

The metabolism of cryolite (NasAlFe), another complex fluoride, 
has been studied quite extensively ( 14 ) 15,16) and the results may be 
of interest for compaiison with the metabolism of Na 2 SiFe. A study 
of the toxicity of fluorine in calcium fluoride and in cryolite (14, 15) 
thus brought out evidence that ‘‘the fluorine in cryolite is no more 
toxic to growing rats nor is it retained in the body to a greater extent 
than the fluorine in calcium fluoride, when both are administered in 
aqueous solution at the rate of 0.58 mg. per kilogram of body weight 
daily. . . . The appearance of striations in the incisor teeth is 
equally rapid with both fluorine compounds” On. the average 
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approximately 59 percent of the ingested fluorine from both calcium 
fluoride and cryolite was retained by growing rats { 14 ). In making 
this compai’ison of cryolite and calcium fluoride it was assumed by 
these authors that the fluorine in potable watem, insofai' as it is in a 
nonionized condition, is in the form of calcium fluoride. In other 
experiments with cryolite, somewhat older rats retained the fluorine 
from synthetic cryolite, fine natiual cryolite, and coarse natural 
cryolite in the following percentages, respectively: 36.14 percent, 
32,03 percent, and 30.70 percent. Kick et al. (fS), as already noted, 
also found about 30 percent of the fluorine in sodium fluosilicate, and 
sodium fluoride was retained by half-grown rats. The percent reten¬ 
tion figm’cs we obtained in this study agree with these later percentage 
figures {IS, 14), 

For a comprehensive review of sodium fluosilicate, its industrial 
uses and properties, a recent article by Hampel {17) should be 
consulted. 

Plan of Experiment 

One of the most pronounced biological effects of fluoiine is its 
deposition in body tissues, particularly in bones and teeth. The body- 
retention of fluorine as offered to growing rats in the form of sodium 
fluoride and sodiiun fluosilicate is a reliable comparative criteria, 
therefore, of the physiological properties of these two chemically 
different fluorides. Specifically, in these experiments sodium fluoride 
and sodium fluosilicate were added to rats’ drinking water in fluorine- 
equivalent quantities, and the concentration of fluorine in the rats’ 
body tissues was determined. 

Four series of experiments were completed as shovm in tables 1, 2, 
3 , and 4 and in figm*es 1 and 2. In experiment 1 (table 1), groups of 
rats were fed ad libitum and drank Tvater (ad libitum) containing 5, 
10, 15, 25, and 50 ppm of fluorine added as sodium fluoride or sodium 
fluosilicate. After 90 to 100 days on the fluoride regimen, the rats 
were killed and the incisor teeth, molar teeth, mandibles, and femurs 
were analyzed for ash, calcium, phosphorus, and fluorine. In this 
experiment and in the succeeding experiments, the rats’ diet consisted 
of cornstarch 66.5 percent, whole milk powder 27.0 percent, jes^st 
5.0 percent, cod liver oil 1.0 percent, NaCl 0.5 percent, 10 ppm of 
copper, and 100 ppm of iron. 

In experiment 2, 11 litter mate pairs of weanling rats were given 
diunking water containing 5.0 ppm fluorine as sodium fluoride or 
sodium fluosilicate. The dail 3 " intake of di‘inking water was measured, 
so that each pair of rats ingested equal quantities of the respective 
fluorides. The rats Tvere on experiment an average of 81 da^rs. At 
the end of the experiment the rats were killed and the ash and fluorine 
content of the molar teeth, incisor teeth, and femurs were determined. 
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Table 1. Comparison of fluorine invested as NaF vs. NuaSiFs In rats from drinking ivaier and relention of fluorine and effect on ash, calriiim, and 

phosphortts in hones and teeth 
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Table 2, Comparison of NaF vs, NasSiFa as a source of 5 ppm fluorine in rats^ drinking 
water {average data for 11 pairs of rats in experiment 2) 


Experiment data 

Fluorine exposure 

NaF 

NajSiFft 

Total fluorine intake (mg.)__ 

5.4 

5.4 

Initial body weight (gm.^___ 

39.4 

36.8 

Total gain in weight (gm.)-- -- 

153.2 

142.5 

Days on experiment__ 

81. 0 

81.0 

Average daily gain (gm.)__ 

1. 89 

1. 76 

Molar teeth analysis 



Total weight (mg.)_ _ 

113. 6 

135.0 

Percent ash__ _ 

76. 91 

76,85 

Percent fluorine in ash__ 

. 029 

.032 

Total fluorine (mg.)...... 

.025 

.033 

Incisor teeth analysis 



Total weight (mg.)___ _ 

249.4 

235.8 

Percent ash_ 

74. 57 

74. 62 

Percent fluorine in ash _ .____ 

.017 

.018 

Total fluorine (mg.)..... 

.032 

.031 

Femur analysis 



Total weight (mg.)..... 

699. 1 

616.4 

Percent ash___ 

61. 38 

64. 38 

Percent fluorine in ash___ 

.070 

. 065 

Total fluorine (mg.)---- 

.301 

.269 


In experiment 3, the rats ingested 15 ppm fluorine in drinking water. 
Over a period of 98-100 days, paired rats were given equal quantities 
of fluorine as sodium fluoride or sodium fluosilicate. In this experi¬ 
ment, food and water consumption was ad libitum but the water 
ingestion was measured. At the end of the experiment, the rats were 
killed and an analysis of ash and fluorine was made on the molar and 
incisor teeth and on the mandibles. The remaining body carcass 
was also analyzed for fluorine. In experiment 4, a comparison was 
made between sodim fluoride, sodium fluosilicate, and sodium fluoride 
plus sodium silicate using seven trios of rats. The fluorine in the 
drinking water was 25 ppm. The sodium fluosilicate solution con¬ 
tained 6.2 ppm of silicon. Sodium silicate was added to sodium 
fluoride to furnish 15 ppm of silicon in order to test the effect of silicon 
per se on the fluorine retention. 

The molar teeth, incisor teeth, and the body carcass were analyzed 
for ash and fluorine. 

In experiments 3 and 4, the measurements of total fluorine intake 
and subsequent anal 3 "sis for total fluorine in the rat’s body furnished 
data for a calculation of the total fluorine retained by the rats, i. e., 
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Table 3. Comparison of NaF and Na 2 SiFe os ot source of 15 ppm of fluorine in rats'* 
drinking water {average data for 10 pairs of rats) 


Experiment data 

Fluorine 

exposure 

NaF 

NasSiFe 

Total fluorine intake (mg.)., __ _ 

19. 8 

20.2 

Initial body weight (gm.)- -- 

Total gain in weight (gm.)., - 

36. 9 

38. 8 

165. 7 

168. 2 

Average daily gain (gm.), . -- - 

1. 69 

1. 68 

Molar teeth analysis 



Total weight (mg.)---- 

131. 7 

130. 1 

Percent ash___ 

77. 18 

76. 72 

Percent fluorine in ash____ 

.087 

. 093 

Total fluorine (mg.)- ..._ 

. 088 

. 093 

Incisor teeth analysis 



Total weight (mg.)-- - 

245.5 

257. 5 

Percent ash_ _ __ 

77.88 

.062 

76.85 

.066 

Percent fluorine in ash_ __ 

Total fluorine (mg.)-- 

. 118 

. 130 

Mandibles analysis 



Total weight (mg.)___ 

307.7 

311. 1 

Percent ash__ 

69. 98 

69. 93 

Percent fluorine in ash___ __ 

. 145 

. 153 

Total fluorine (mg.).... 

.313 

. 332 

Fluorine in carcass* (mg.)__ 

6. 035 

6. 729 

Total fluorine retained (mg.)_____ 

6. 553 

7. 284 

Total percent fluorine retained____ 

33. 10 

1 

36. 06 


♦Minus mandibles, molars, and incisors 

the fluorine balance. Preparation of the rats’ tissues for analysis was 
as follows: the digestive tract was removed and emptied of food 
residues, and the entire carcass autoclaved for 10 minutes at 15 pounds 
pressure. Incisor and molar teeth, mandibles, and femurs were re¬ 
moved and the remainder of the carcass was mascerated to a homo¬ 
geneous pulp in a *Waiing Blendor. 

Fluorine was determined in the teeth and bones by first extracting 
them with alcohol and ether drying, and ashing at 550° C. An 
aliquot sample of the homogenized carcass was dried and ashed at 
550° C. using a CaO suspension as a fixative, and fluorine .was deter¬ 
mined on the ash. The fluorine in the ash was determined by the 
usual steam distillation from perchloric acid, evaporation of the 
distillate, and titration with standard thorium nitrate (18). 

Results of Experiments 

In all these experiments on the growing rats, no different effects of 
sodium fluoride and sodium fluosilicate became apparent. Groups of 
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Table i. Comparison of NaF, Na 2 SiF 8 , and NaF+NaoSiOa as a source of 25 ppm 
fluorine in rats^ drinA'ing iiater (average data for 7 trios of rats) 


Experiment data 

Fluorine exposure 

NaF 

Na2SiFa 

NaF+ 

Na2Si03 

Total fluorine intake (mg.)> _ _ 

33. 0 

31. 5 

33.3 

Initial bodv weight (mg.)__ 

38 4 

36. 1 

44.4 

Total gain in weight (gni.) _ _ 

137 9 

159.6 

161.0 

Davs on experiment. __ 

107. 0 

105 0 

106. 0 

Average dail}' gain (gm.)._. 

1. 29 

1. 52 

1. 51 

^lolar tcclh analysis 




Total weight (mg.). 

126. o 

134.2 

137. 5 

Percent ash_ _ 

77. 16 

77.23 

77. 72 

Percent fluorine in a^h 

. 178 

. 176 

. 187 

Total fluorine (mg.).. 

. 173 

. 183 

. 220 

Incisor teeth analysis 




Total weight (mg.) . __ . 

263 2 I 

261. 1 

276. 8 

Percent ash_ 

78. 28 

77. 91 

77. 36 

Percent fluorine in assh. 

. 101 1 

. 101 

. 103 

Total fluorine (mg.)... 

. 208 

. 204 

.221 

Fluorine in carcass*'* (mg.). 

12. 29 

12. 69 

10. 58 

Total fluorine retained (mg.). 

12. 66 

13. 07 

11. 02 

Total percent fluorine retained - . 

38. 36 

41. 49 

33.09 


•* Minus molar and incisor teeth. 


rats ingesting fluorine in their drinking water ad libitum at levels of 5, 
10 , 15, 25, and 50 ppm fluoiine, as sodium fluoride and sodium fluo- 
silicatc (table 1), did not have different percentages of fluoiine in the 
ash of the bones and teeth which could be related to the kind of fluoride 
fed. Similarly, no differences occurred in the percent of ash calcium 
and phosphorus and the calcium to phosphorus ratio in the molar and 
incisor teeth, mandibles, and incisors. Average daily gain in body 
weight was similar in all groups of rats. 

The data in table 2 were obtained by equalizing the drinking water 
ingested by pahs of rats over a period of SI days, so that the total 
quantity of fluorine was the same for both rats of a pair. The average 
results for 11 paim of rats receiving 5 ppm fluorine in their di'inking 
water are shown in table 2. Here again it is apparent that the percent 
of fluorine in the ash of the molar teeth, incisor teeth, and femurs was 
not related to the source of fluorine, i. e., sodium fluoride or sodium 
fluosilicate. 

The fluid intake was measured, and the final total quantity of 
di'inking fluid (and thus the total fluorine ingested) was equalized in 
10 paii-s of rats. The average results of this study appear in table 3. 
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Figure 1. Average rate of growth of rats receivi^ sodium fluoride, sodium fluosili- 
caie, and sodium fluoride plus sodium sihcate in drinking water. 


The amount of fluorine in the drinking crater \ras 15 ppm. No differ¬ 
ences in the ash and the fluorine content of the ash of teeth and man¬ 
dibles occurred. The fluorine retained in the rat's entire body 
amounted to 33.10 percent of the total ingested as sodium fluoride, 
and 36.06 percent of the total ingested as sodium fluosilicate. The 
difference between these two percentage figures is not significant. 
In those 10 paired results for sodium fluoride vs. sodium fluosilicate 
the moan difference in percent retention was 2.96 with a standard 
error of ±6.56. 

In table 4 arc the results of adding 25 ppm fluorine to the drinking 
water as sodium fluoride, sodium fluosilicate, and sodium fluoride plus 
sodium silicate. No differences appear in the results for ash and 
fluorine in the molar and incisor teeth. "While the percent of ingested 
fluorine which was retained by the rats receiving sodium fluoride plus 
sodium silicate amounted to 33.09 percent as compared with 38.36 
percent retention of fluorine ingested as sodium fluoride alone, the 
difference between these two values is not statistically significant. 
The mean difference for these seven paired comparisons was 5.27; 
the standard error was ±5.89. 

Similarly, there is no significance in the difference, 38.36 percent 
vs. 41.49 percent, i. e., the percent fluorine retained from sodium 
fluoride vs. sodium fluosilicate. 

Figure 2 shows the relations between the fluorine in the ash of 
incisor’s, molars, mandibles, and femurs at different levels of fluorine 
in drinking water. As would be expected, these quantities are pro¬ 
portional to the fluorine ingested and the similarity between the two 
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Figure 2. Fluorine in ash of bones and teeth of rats receiving fluorine as sodium 
fluoride or sodium fluosilicate in drinking water. 

fluorides ^ingested is shown in the percentage figures. There is a 
slightly greater percent of ^fluorine in the ash of the femurs, than in 
the ash of mandibles, but there is also less ash in the femurs than in the 
mandibles. The percent fluorine in the fat-free mandibles and in 
the fat-free fcmui-s is essentially the same. 

The appearance of the characteristic strialions in these rats^ incisor 
teeth did not show variations which could be related to the kind 
of fluoride ingested. The striations varied with the level of fluorine in 
the drinking water and were most apparent in the lower incisors. At 
a level of 10 ppm fluorine, incisor striations were easily apparent 
under low power magnification. At 5 ppm fluorine in the drinking 
water, striations could not be seen, but there was some tendency 
toward slight depigmentation in several rats. Considerable spotty 
depigmentation occurred at 25 ppm fluorine and over. 

The average rate of growth of the various groups of rats is indicated 
by the growth curves shown in figure 1. The essential similarity in 
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rate of growtli for all groups of rats suggests no differences in the 
rats* reaction to sodium fluoride vs. sodium fluosilicate. The presence 
of sodium silicate in the drinking water (experiment 4) also had no 
effect on growth. 

These results are in general agreement with the previous evidence 
of similar physiological effects of these two fluorine compounds. 
While the similarity in the quantities of fluorine retained in the teeth 
and skeletal tissues is the most pertinent evidence obtained in these 
experiments, the other data relative to ash, calcium and phosphorus, 
and the calcium to phosphorus ratio of bones and teeth, the rate 
of growth, and the appearance of characteristic striations in the 
rats’ incisors, also contribute evidence that similar physiological effects 
result from these two fluorides. 

As additional data are obtained, particularly with reference to 
dental caries effects, conclusions may be waiTanted regarding the 
possibility of substituting sodium fluosilicato for sodium fluoride, as 
a water fluoridizing agent. The data accumulated thus far, however, 
do not justify any commitments in this regard. 

Summary 

1 . A comparison was made of the effect of fluorine ingested by 
rats from drinking water m the form of sodium fluoride vs. sodium 
fluosilicate; the quantity of fluorine equaled 5, 10, 15, 25, and 
50 ppm. 

2 . No differences were observed in the quantity of fluorine deposited 
in the incisor and molai' teeth, mandibles, and femurs, nor in the 
percent of the ingested fluorine which was retained in the rat*s body. 
There was no difference in the ash, calcium, and phosphorus content 
of the incisor teeth, molar teeth, mandibles, and femiups which could 
be related to the kind of fluoride ingested. 

3 . There were no differences in the appearance of the characteristic 
striations on the rats* incisor teeth which could be attributed to the 
sodimn fluoride vs. sodium fluosilicate. 

4. The presence of 15 ppm of silicon as sodium silicate along with 
25 ppm of fluorine* as sodium fluoride‘did not affect the amount of 
fluorine deposited in the rat*s body. 

5. The rate of growth was normal in all groups of rats. 
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Use of the Chick Embryo for Isolation of Brucella 

Multiplication of the Organism in the Yolk Sac and Selection 
of the Embryo Age Optimal for Isolation From Blood 

By K4THI.EEN G^y, B.S., and S. R. Damon, Ph-D." 


Public health laboratories hare long been eoncenied with the prob¬ 
lem of isolating Brucella from blood specimens and in many instances 
have felt that the available means of isolation, by cultm’al methods 
and by guinea pig inoculation, have not been adequate. Not only 
has the percent of recoveries from patients reported as having 
clinical brucellosis been low, but the time and cost involved in making 
these isolations have been excessive. Consequently, soon after com¬ 
mencement of the Indiana BruceEosis Study Project the question 
arose as to whether or not there might be a more satisfactory means 
of isolating Brucella. 

This report presents the fii-st phase of the study of the chick embryo 
as a possibly superior emichment medium for the recovery of Brucella 
from the blood stream. 


Review of Literature 

As early as 1937 Goodpasture and Anderson (f), studying the in- 
fectivity of Br. abortus for the chick embryo, showed that this oi^anism 
reproduced within living cells of the chorio-aUantoic membrane. 
More recently, various investigatore of the pathology and infectious 
natm’e of brucellosis, e. g., Buddyigh and Womack {2) and Ruiz- 
Castaneda (S), have presented a picture of the causative organism as 
preferentially an intracellular parasite. In view* of the fact that this 
midtipUcation within the cell is a character common to viruses 
and rickettsiae, it seemed logical that the techniques employed in 
isolating these agents would be applicable to the recovery of Brucella. 
Because the yolk is highly nutritive and the sac itself is capable of 
receiving a sizeable amount of blood inoculum -without injury to the 
developing embryo, as aheady determmed by virologists, this region 
of the incubating egg was selected first for study. 

Most investigations of Brucella m -which the yolk-sac technique has 
been employed have been in the study of therapeutic agents and the 
pathology of the infection. Spink et al. (4), in evaluating antibiotics, 

♦Senior Bacteriologist, and Director, Bureau of Laboratories, Indiana State Board of Health, Indian* 
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used a Br. abortus inoculum of approximately 356 organisms and con¬ 
sistently recovered them from embryo livers 24 to 72 hours later. 
Still others have used a much more concentrated inoculum. How¬ 
ever, since injection of numbers of organisms comparable to those in 
a natural blood specimen could not always be assured, it appeared 
that the first step should be a study of the multiplication of minimal 
mocula within the yolk material itself. Also, since there are kno\vn 
generally to be certain conditions under which an inoculum of a few 
organisms fails to multiply, it seemed essential to determine whether 
or not these conditions existed in the yolk sac at certain stages of 
embryonic development. 

The experiments presented in this report and the resulting growth 
cm*ves foimcd the basis for selecting a particular embryo age to be 
used in attempted recoveries of Brucella from the blood stream, and 
the subsequent elimination of other ages as probably unsatisfactory. 

Materials and Methods 

White leghorn eggs from puUorum-free flocks were used throughout 
the experiments. The average weight of each was 59.25±3.46 gm. 
Incubation before and after inoculation was in a regular egg incubator 
set at 98°-99® F. (37® C.±) and equipped with an automatic turning 
device. The relative humidity was held at 50®~56®. The three 
Brucella strains used {meliiensis No. 4463, abortus No. 318 and suis 
No. 614) had been isolated in this laboratory from the blood stream 
of patients showing an a^lutination titer of 1:320 or higher. All 
three strains were completely typical of their respective types and 
were kept under refrigeration on tryptose agar slants and transfeired 
every 3 months. Throughout the experiments their virulence for 
chick embryos did not change, the meliiensis strain producing 100 
percent death at 5-6 days; suis, at 4-5 days; and abortus, at 7-8 days. 

Preparation of a Standard Inoculum 

In preparing a standard inoculum for injection into the yolk sac of 
the embryos, a method which consistently gave a comparable number 
of organisms per aliquot of broth diluent was devised and followed 
throughout. It was briefly this; a tryptose agar plate streaked from 
the stock slant was incubated 3-4 days and a colony transferred to 
10 ml. of tryptose broth. Exactly 24 hours later the incubated broth 
culture was diluted 10“® (tenfold dilutions in 10 ml. total volumes) 
for melitensis and abortus, and 10”® for the faster growing suis strain. 
The abortus strain required incubation in a CO 2 atmosphere of ap¬ 
proximately 10 percent for multiplication. The foregoing technique 
resulted in a standard inoculum for each egg gi*oup as shown in the table. 
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Detemninadon of Bcwterial Inoculum 

The determination of the number of organisms which each egg 
received and the logarithms of the counts plotted for the growth curves 
is based upon a technique proposed by Miles and Misra (5), Six 
0.02 ml. aliquots of the dilution to be examined were placed in spots 
upon the surface of each of six tiyptose agar plates (the tryptose buf¬ 
fered to pH 6.6 with NaOH) which had been dehydrated sufficiently 
to absorb the diluent in 15 minutes. The plates were then incubated 
at a constant temperature (36® C.) for 3 to 4 days, and a colony count 
was made from the growth resulting at the location of each spot of 
absorbed liquid. On the basis of previous experience, a range of 
dilutions was selected for plating so that one would show between 
O-50 colonies per 0.02 ml.; the bacterial numbers were then cal¬ 
culated from the definitive dilution in each instance. 

Inoculation and Examination of the Yolk 

After each egg had been candled for normal development and for 
embryo position, a small hole was made at the large end with a table 
model dental drill and a No. 6 carborundum point. The injection 
was made through this openiug wutli a tuberculin syringe and 20- 
gage needle so that the inoculum was introduced centrally into the 
yolk sac. Before and after inoculation, the area around the opening 
was painted with tinctoe of iodine and the hole finally sealed with 
collodion. On the day the yolk was to be examined, a portion w^as 
withdrawn in a manner similar to that of the injection, and tenfold 
serial dilutions in 1.0 ml. total volumes were made immediately. 
These dilutions were plated as previously described for the determina¬ 
tion of the bacterial inoculum. 

Experimental Results 
JMelitensis Growth Curves 

The fii*st growth curve of the melitensis strain (curve A in fig. 1) was 
obtained by injecting the standard inoculum, i. e., 0.1 ml. of the 10“® 
dilution of a 24-hour broth culture, into the yolk sacs of 24-hour 
embryos. Each day thereafter, until the completion of the curves, 
the eggs were candled and three successive eggs which showed normal 
embryonic development were examined by withdrawing 0.1 ml. of 
the yolk and diluting it in tenfold serial dilutions sufficiently to 
obtain definitive bacterial counts, as described. Because of the 
error which would be introduced by the withdrawal of yolk, each 
daily examination was based upon the contents of three eggs which 
had not been previously examined. The number of bacteria per ml. 
of yolk was then computed on the basis of the method for determin- 
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ing bacterial numbers, the average of the three logarithms constitut¬ 
ing one point on the curve. 

This experiment was repeated, utilizing eggs which had incubated 
for 2, 3, 4, 5, and 6 days, respectively. The calculated numbers of 
bacteria each egg received are presented in the table. 


dumber of OTganismsjn eath inoculum 


Egg group 

Vge of enibri^o 

Nuinberb 

A___ 

1 dav_ 

22 ±2 

B_ 

2 days_ 

102 ±4 

C... 

3 days— 

79 ±3 

D. 

4 daj’S- - 

72 ±5 

E___ 

5 days-- 

78 ±3 

1 . 1 

Gdaj's-- - 

95 ±3 


The results of this experiment are presented in figure 1 as six cuiwes 
which represent the relative rates of multiplication of melitensis when 
injected in small numbers into the yolk sacs of groups of embryos 
(A, B, C, D, E, and F) which had reached each of the six daily stages 
of development. Due to the difficulty of obtaining reliable counts 
from undiluted material, the lowest yolk dilution examined was the 
The curves terminate on the sixth day following the injection, 
since death of the embryos, irrespective of their ages when the inocula¬ 
tions were made, consistently occurred at this time. Each point on 
curves C, D, E, and F was obtained by averaging the logaidthms of 
the bacterial counts from thi’ee eggs; however, curves A and B need 
a word of explanation. Repeated attempts usually failed to yield 
thi‘ce comparable counts from these egg groups at any one time; con- 
quently, each point is the logarithmic average of those eggs which 
showed growth, i. e., two or tlircc eggs. 

It will be seen from figure 1 that the curves obtained from egg 
groups C, D, E, and F, particularly from E and F, approximate one 
another whereas those from groups A and B indicate a definite varia¬ 
tion. It should be noted that on the fourth da}’^ following injection, 
if growth occurred, hrespective of the age of the embryo when the 
injection was made, the curves tended to coalesce. 

The table shows that the number of organisms contained in the 
inoculum injected into egg gi*oup A was fewer than those received by 
the other groups; however, other experiments have shown fahly well 
that this difference in numbers does not alter the pictoe. 

Suis and Abortus Growth Curves 

Since the 5-day-old chick embryos appeai*ed to provide the most 
favorable and most consistent environment for rapid multiplication 
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Time in Days 

Figure 1. Curves shoeing multiplication of Br. nielitensis when injected into >olk 
sacs of 1- to 6-day-old embryos. 

of the meliiensifi strain, it seemed desirable to repeat the experiment 
with a svis and an abortus strain injected into the yolk sacs of 5-day- 
old embryos. The average number of suis organisms in each inoculum 
was 26 (±2), of abortus, 92 (±4). The results of this experiment are 
plotted in figure 2 against the base growth curve for melitensis, ob¬ 
tained in the foregoing experiments. Each plotted point represents 
the averaged logarithms of the counts obtained from three separate 
eggs. 

The tlu*ee strains examined appeared to multiply at a comparable 
rate. 

Melitensis Growth Curve in Presence of Blood 

An experiment was performed to see if the presence of blood would 
exhibit any bacteriostatic effect under the conditions of this study. 
A 24-hour broth culture of the melitensis strain was prepared as 
previously described and mixed with defibrinated rabbit blood in the 
proportion of 1 part of 10"^ culture dilution and 4 parts of blood. 
This mixtm*e was incubated in a 37° C. water bath for 30 minutes, 
then it was again mixed thoroughly and 0.5 ml. injected into each of 
23 eggs, the number of organisms per egg averaging 96 (±4). The 
egg yolk w’as then examined daily as in previous experiments and the 
results are presented in figure 3. Again, the curve obtained was 
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Tiae in l)BQrs 

Fjgure 2. Curves showing multiplication of the three Brucella types when injected 
into >olk sacs of 5-day-old embryos. 



Tine in Days 

Figure 3. Curves showing multiplication of Br, mditemis when injected with blood 
into yolk sacs of 5-day-old embryos. 
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practically identical with the one plotted as the standard curve for 
the melitensis strain when injected into 5-day-old eggs. 

Discussion 

Throughout many experiments conducted prior to and following 
this series, the results have been amazingly consistent when the stand¬ 
ard inoculum was injected into 5-day-old cliick embryos. Tins uni¬ 
formity has not always been observed when the injections were made 
at any of the other ages which have been studied. Thus, when a foAV 
melifensis organisms were injected into the yolk sacs of 1- or 2-day- 
old embryos, it was observed frequently that multiplication appai- 
ently failed to occur, since even after 8 or 9 days further incubation 
growth was not detected in the yolk material of some of these eggs. 
On the other hand, when as few as 1 to 10 organisms have been injected 
into the 5-day embryos, ginwth has consistently occurred. 

It has been interesting to speculate concerning this variation and 
several explanations have seemed plausible. At fii’st it was thought 
that perhaps the inoculum was not properly placed within the yolk 
area. However, since the exact location of the yolk was carefully 
determined prior to injection and the technique varied according to 
the age of the embryo, this explanation seemed inadequate. Second, 
there is the physical difference in the yolk at the various stages of 
embryonic development. During the &*st 48 hoins it remains quite 
viscid. On the third day of incubation it begins to enlarge and 
become more fluid and by the fifth day is quite liquid. It would seem 
that the more viscid the yolk the slower the dissemination of multi¬ 
plying bacteria from the original point of injection, and if such is the 
case, then an examination of the yolk during the first few days may or 
may not reveal growth, depending upon the age of the embryo and 
the degi'ee of approximation of the 0.1 ml. aliquot of yolk examined 
to the original point of injection. However, this condition does not 
account for the fact that at times the inoculum is never recovered 
from the yolk of those eggs which had 1- or 2-day embryos at the time 
of the injection. 

Beveridge and Bunict (5), in their review of the literature con¬ 
cerned with egg techniques, quote several authoi’s who have studied 
the presence of antibody and natural resistance in the yolk of the 
hen egg. This work indicates that the freshly laid egg contains 
factors of resistance hereditarily acquired. Surely, it is conceivable 
that the presence or absence of inherent resistance may be a factor in 
the isolation of Brucella when the inoculation is made into the yolk 
sac. At any rate, observations made during the course of this study 
indicate that 1- and 2-day old chick embryos may have some resistance 
to small inocula of Br. melitensis. 
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As has been previously stated, the sole aim of this series of experi¬ 
ments has been to provide a basis for the selection of an appropriate 
age of embryo for further study in an attempt to adapt egg techniques 
to the isolation of Brucella from the blood stream. Consequently, 
the 5-day-old embryo has been selected as having reached that stage 
of development probably offering the most favorable environment for 
the isolation of Brucella, with the 3-, 4- and 6-day embryos offering 
possibilities, whereas the 1- and 2-day embryos appeared definitely 
less desirable. It is presumed that if a given age of embryonic 
development is unfavorable to the multiplication of small numbers of a 
laboratory strain of Brucella, then it will also be unsatisfactory for the 
origiaal isolation of this organism from the blood stream. 

Summary 

1 . Relative growth curves for a strain of Br. yneJitensi^, when in¬ 
jected in small numbei's into the yolk sacs of 1- to 6-day-old chick 
embryos have boon presented and the variations resulting from the 
inoculation of 1- and 2-day embrj’os noted. 

2. Growth curves obtained when this melitensis strain was inocu¬ 
lated into 5-day chick embryos and when a suis and an abortus strain 
were likewise injected were found to be comparable. 

3 . As a result of observations made during this study, the 5-day- 
old embryo has been selected as having reached that age which 
appears to offer optimum conditions for recovering Brucella from the 
blood stream because (1) it has given the most consistent results 
throughout these experiments, (2) it is an age easily adaptable to a 
routine procedm’e and (3) it affords a fairly long period for the enrich¬ 
ment of slow-growing strains before the yolk becomes dehydrated. 
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Incidence of Disease 


.Vo health department State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease uithout 
knoidedge oj when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


Reports from States for Week Ended August 26,1950 


For the* cuiTPut week, now cases of acute poliomyelitis reported in 
the Nation numbered 1,617, an mcroase of 128 or 8.6 percent over the 
1,489 cases reported last week. This is the fourteenth week of con¬ 
secutive* increase over the preceding week, begmning with the week 
ended !May 27. Diu'ing tliis period increases over the preceding 
week ranged from a high of 57 percent for the week ended June 10 to 
3 percent last week. The rate of increase has slackened in recent 
weeks. 

The cumulative total (10,712) for the current “disease” year was 
below the corresponding total (19,616) for last j'ear, the highest on 
record. The “disease” year for acute poliomyelitis begins with the 


Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 

Plumbers after diseases are International List numbers, 1918 revision] 


Disease 

Total for 
week ended 

,")-yoai 

me¬ 

dian 

1945- 

49 

Sea¬ 

sonal 

low 

week 

Cumulative i 
total since j 
seasonal low 
w ei‘k 

e-yeir 
mi^dlan! 
1914-45 
tin ouch 
194S^0 

Cumulative 
total for cal- 
emidi year 

5-^ear 

mo- 

duin 

194.5- 

40 

1 

Aue. 

26, 

1950 

Aue. 

27, 

1919 

MH9- 

50 

1 

191S- 

19 

19,30 

1949 

Anthiax (002) .. 



(I) 

<0 

(i) 

(0 

(0 

29 

3s 


Diphtheria (05,")) . 

76 

112 

IIS 

27th 

ir3 

698 

939 

3,591 

4,466 

7,W> 

Acute mlectious enceidialitis 











10S2). 

IS 

3S 

23 

(M 

0) 

(1) 

0) 

531 

417 

349 

Influenza (480-483). 

675 

61)0 

602 

30th 

3,021 

2,239 

2,239 

219,283 

78,106 

141,816 

Measles (0s5'i. 

S2(> 

613 

691 

35th 

3(M),()0() 

640,310 

5S5,4S4 

2S7, 170 

|6S7,947 6,50,53s 

Meningococcal meningitis (067 0). 

3S 

39 

49 

37th 

^3,594 

3,225 

3,496 

3 2,681 

2,381| 

1 2,,')24 

Pneumonia (490-493) . 

673 

870 


(0 

(0 

(M ! 

(*) 

61,362 

56,594 


Acute pohomyclllis (OSO). 

1,617 

3,211 

1,412 

nth 

3 10,712 

19, iU6 

10,1S7 

311,S46 

20,5311 

i0,65l 

Rocky IMountam spottetl fever 











(104). 

21 

27 

27 

(») 

0) 

(0 ’ 

0) 

369 

468' 

' 434 

Scarlet fever (050) . 

263 

22« 

370 

32d 

602 

444 

747 

40,672 

58,110 

62,850 

Smallpox (OSl). 



1 

35tb 

3 40 

51 

201 

326 

41 

147 

'MaremL'i (069). 

21 


14 

0) 

0) 

(1) 1 

0) 

663 

823 

686 

Typhoid and paratimhoid fe¬ 











ver * (040, 041). 

121 

110 

138 

nth 

1,725 

2,058 

2, OSS 

2,235 

1 2,546 

2,546 

Whooping cough (056). 

1,918 

1,4031 

1 

1,789 

39th 

109,859 

49,624 

92,350 

88,323 

1 39,5911 60,332 


1 Xot computed. 

2 Additions’ Monin' 4 ltis, Oklahoma, week ended Au?. 19, 1 ca^c. smallpox, Mississippi, week ended 
Aug. 19, I case 

■* Deductions. New Jersey and Michigan, week ended Auir. 12.1 casi‘ each 
* Including cases reported as salmonellosis. 
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twelfth week of the calendar year. The cumulative total for the 
calendar year was 11,846, compared with the total of 20,531 for the 
corresponduag period last year. 

For the current week, total numbers of reported cases of poliomye¬ 
litis in 7 of the 9 geographic divisions increased over the preceding 
week. These increases ranged from 60 (320 to 380) cases reported 
in the East North Central States to 1 (154 to 155) case in the West 
North Central States. The 2 divisions reporting decreases over the 
preceding week were the East South Central States (120 to 109) and 
the West South Central States (170 to 166). 

For the current week, 25 States reported increases in poliomyelitis 
over the preceding week. These increases ranged from 42 (21 to 63) 
in Wisconsin to 1 in Vermont. Other increases were noted in Con¬ 
necticut (12 to 33), West Virginia (17 to 35), and California (63 to 80). 

The total number of cases of whooping cough reported for the 
week was 1,918 compared with 1,403 for the corresponding period 
last year. For the calendar year, a total of 88,323 cases was reported, 
compared with 39,591 for the corresponding period last year. 

Of 42 States and the District of Columbia reporting on rabies in 
animals, 21 States and the District of Columbia reported no cases. 
The remaining 21 States reported 106 cases. This total includes 26 
cases reported in Now York, 20 cases reported in Texas, and 8 cases 
each reported in Iowa and Tennessee. 

No smallpox was reported in the United States. The Arizona 
State Health Department reported a case of bubonic plague. This 
has been previously reported as a positive laboratory test by the 
New hlexico State Health Department. 


Deaths During Week Ended August 26^ 19S0 


Week ended 

August 26, Corresponding 
1950 weeJi, 1949 

Data for 94 largo cities of the United States: 

Total deaths_ 8, 245 8, 060 

Median for 3 prior years_ 8, 418 _ 

Total deaths, first 34 weeks of ye&v _ 315, 437 315, 874 

Deaths under 1 year of age_1_ 600 649 

Median for 3 prior years_ 705 _ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 34 weeks of year. 21,102 22, 284 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force_ 69, 642, 619 70, 222, 284 

Number of death claims_ 10, 702 12, 617 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate_ 8.0 9.4 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 34 weeks of 
years, annual rate___ 9. 5 9. 4 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 

Ended Aug. 26, 1950 

[;N umbers under dioeases are International List numbers, 1948 revision} 



United States— 

New England. 

Maine . 

New Hampslnre. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

Middle Atlantic. 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

East North Central., 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

lUmois. 

Michiean. 

Wiseonsm. 

West North Central.. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri.-. 

Not th Dakota .. .. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska. 

Kansas. 

South Atlantic. 

Delaware . 

Maryland. 

District of Columbia 

Vir<»mia. 

West Virginia. 

North Carolma. 

Soutn Carolina. 

Georcia. 

Florida . 

East South Central.. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

West South Central 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana. 

Oklahoma. 

Texas. 

Mountain... 

Montana. 

Idaho. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado. 

New Mexico. 

Arizona. 

UUh. 

Nevada. 

Pacific. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

California.. 

Alaska. 

Hawaii. 




1 New York City only. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended Aug. 26, 1950—Continued 

[Numbers under di'scases ure International List numbers* 1918 revibion] 


Area 

Rocky 

Moun¬ 

tain 

spotted 

fever 

(1(14) 

Scarlet 

fever 

d»j0) 

II 1 

CQ 

Tulare¬ 

mia 

(0.-59) 

Typhoid 
and 
para¬ 
typhoid 
fever i 

(040, 041' 

TMioop- 

Ing 

cough 

(056) 

Rabies 

in 

animals 

United States. 

21 

^03 


21 

121 

1,918 

106 

New England. ___ 


21 



6 

233 




1 




19 








4 








56 




17 



6 

60 




1 




62 




2 




34 


Middle Atlantic 

1 

39 



11 

320 

29 


1 

? 2i} 



2 

113 

20 



3 




77 



10 



9 

130 

3 








East North Central.. 


77 


2 

14 

490 

13 

Ohio. 


26 



1 

84 

t) 

Indiana__ 


8 


2 

3 

27 

6 



12 



5 

50 

1 

Michigan __ 


17 



2 

181 

2 



14 



3 

148 


'NTnptli rontml 


14 



1 

123 

10 


1 




16 


Iowa... - 






25 

8 



1 



1 

25 




3 




13 


South 1 )akota _ 


1 








6 




5 


Tvanqiia _ _ ^ i _ . . 1 

2 




39 

o 

1 

South Atlantic__ 

1 

13 

41 


6 

17 

229 

16 

Delaware __ 





2 

3 



c 

2 




20 


District of C’oluiiibla. 


1 




15 



2 

5 


2 

5 

28 

1 

West Virginia_ 


1 



3 

42 

4 


5 

22 


j 




South Carolina_ -- 


6 


j 

1 

6 

6 



4 


3 

0 

22 

5 

Florida __ 



.1 


1 

5 


East South Central. 

2 

37 


3 

22 

82 

12 


] 

8 


1 

0 

7 

1 

Tennessee_ 

1 

17 


1 

11 

62 

8 

Alabama___ 


6 



4 

13 

2 

Mississippi. 


6 


1 

1 

10 

1 

West South Central.. 

3 

12 


7 

31 

243 

22 

Arkansas.. 

2 

4 


5 


24 

1 

Louisiana ___ 




2 

5 

8 


Oklahoma__ 

1 

2 




12 

1 

Texas_-_ 


0 



12 

109 

20 

Mountain.. 

2 

5 


3 

3 

78 

1 

Alontana_ 






17 


Idalio_ 


1 



1 

14 


Wyoming.. 


1 


3 


2 




2 




4 


New Mexico___ 

1 




1 

12 


Arizona___ 





1 

27 

i 

Utah. 

1 

1 




2 


Nevada__ 








Pacific... 


17 



16 

IIS 

1 

Washington__ 


2 



1 

41 


On'ffon _ . 


2 




7 



1" ' ” 


15 

70 

i 



1 





Alaska_ _ 






4 


Hawaii.._ 






1 











1 Includinfir cases reported as salmonellosis. 

2 Inclnding cases reported as streptococcal sore throat. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—JTeek Ended Aug. 5, 1950 


Disease 


New¬ 

found¬ 

land 


Prince 

EdwardI 

Island 


Nova 

Scotia 


New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 


Qu( 

De< 


On¬ 

tario 


I I i 

M.mi-1 41 British 


Total 


Brucellosis. 

Chlckenpox. 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery: 

Amebic.- 

Bacillary. 

Encephalitis, in- 


German measles.-— 

Influenza. 

Measles. 

Meningitis, menm- 

gococcal. 

Mumps. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis (all 

forms)-. 

Typhoid and para¬ 
typhoid fever. 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea. 

Syphilis. 

Whooping cough-. J 


11 


12 


1C 


C3 

~W 


1 

49 

3 

20 

ICO 


111 

44 

95 


17 


28 


5 

235 

13 

1 

10 

1 

79 

21 

3G4 


212 

30 

48 

293 


304 

115 

178 


REPORTS OF CHOLEIU, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The follo\siiig reports include only items of unusual incidence or of special interest 
and the occurrence of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not 
recently reported cases. All reports of yellow fever are published currently. A table 
showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in 
the Public Health Reports for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

Burma. During the week ended August 5, 1950, 44 cases of chol¬ 
era, with 30 deaths, wex-e reported. 

Iniia {French). During the week ended August 12, 1950, 71 cases 
of cholera wei’e reported in Pondicherxy. 

Plague 

Burma. On June 17, 1950, 1 case of plague was reported in the 
port of Bhamo. 

Indochina. During the week ended August 12, 1950, 5 cases of 
plague (2 deaths) were reported in Viet Nam, including 3 cases, 1 
death, in Phanthiet. 
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Smallpox 

India {PoHuguese). For the week ended July 8, 1950, 5 cases of 
smallpox were reported. 

Indonesia, Dining the week ended August 5, 1950, 260 cases of 
smallpox were reported in Surabaya and 25 cases in Jogjakarta, Java, 
and 30 cases were reported in Pontiaiiak, Borneo. For the week 
ended August 12, 178 cases were reported in Sui'abaya. 

Mozambique, Dui-ing the week ended July 8, 1950, 18 cases of 
smallpox, with 2 deaths, were reported. 

Peru, For the month of April 1950, 356 cases of smallpox were 
reported. 

Typhus Fever 

Peru. Dui-ing the month of April 1950, 150 cases of typhus fever 
were reported. 

Yellovv^ Fever 

Qold Coast, Suspected yellow fever has been reported as follows: 
On July 16, 1950, one case in Bogoso; on July 28, one death in the 
port of Accra. 

Nigeria, One fatal case of yellow fever, imported, has been reported 
in Calabar. This case ocemTod in a seaman on a vessel bound from 
Dakar to Liverpool via Lagos, Burutu, and Abonema. The patient 
was landed at Calabar on July 30, and died on August G. 

Sierra Leone, During the period August 1-8, 1950, one fatal sus¬ 
pected case of yellow fever was reported at Pendembu in Kailahun 
District. 

The suspected case reported in Koinadugu District June 24-25 (see 
Public Health Repokts for August 4, 1950, p. 1,001) was not 
confirmed. 


Bubonic Plague in Arizona and New Mexico 
Arizona 

The case of bubonic plague at Fort Defiance, Arizona reported in 
the August 25 issue of Public Health Reports, Vol. 65, No. 34, p. 
1110, was confirmed by telegram dated August 29, 1950, from the 
Arizona Department of Health. No details were given concerning 
the locality of infection. 

New Mexico 

A report of bubonic plague was made in Public Health Reports, 
Yol. 65, No. 30, p. 962, giving Pecos, San Miguel County, as the 
locality of the case. This was the place of death. Later reports 
state that the patient lived on a ranch near Glorieta in Santa Fe 
County. 
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Psyehiatrists Posts in New York State 


Xow York State is looking for candidates to fill more than 50 posts 
as supervising psychiatrist in State mental hospitals. The starting 
salary is $6,490 with five annual increases up to $7,935. 

Applications may be filed up to September 29 for an open competi¬ 
tive examination to be held November 4, 1950, l)y the New York 
State Department of Civil Ser\’ice. The examination will be con¬ 
ducted at about 40 centers in New York State and at other locations 
to accommodate out-of-State applicants. 

Althoxigh New York State residence and United States citizenship 
are usually required of applicants for civil-scrvice positions, in this 
case both requirements have been w'aived, except for a few jobs in 
institutions for the criminally insane to which only citizens may be 
appointed. 

Candidates must have completed 2 years of residency in psychiatry 
in an approved hospital and 2 years of experience as a member of the 
staff of a psychiatric hospital, or a satisfactory equivalent. They 
must also be eligible to enter the examination for a license to practice 
medicine in New York State. 

Complete details and application blanks may be obtained from the 
New York State Department of Civil Ser^dee, Albany. 
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The priiitinj? of this publicftlion has been approved by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget (August 10, 1949). 

The Public IIkalth llEPoiiTfl, first published in 1878 under authority of an 
act of Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the Public Health 
vService through the Division of Public Health Methods, pursuant to the follow¬ 
ing autliority of law: United Stales Code, title 42, sections 241, 215, 247; title 44, 
section 220. 

It contains (1) current information regarding the incidence and geographic 
distribution of coiniminicable diseases in the United States, insofar as data are 
obtainable, and of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, and otlier 
important communicable diseases throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cause, prevention, and control of disease; (3) other pertinent information 
regarding sanitation and the conservation of the ])ublic health. 

The PuniiKj llEAi/riT HwPoitTsis published primarily for distribution, in accord- 
* ance with the law, to health oHieors, members of boards or departments of liealth, 
and other ])ers()ns directly or iiidiroctly engaged in public health w^ork. Articles 
of si)ecial interest are issued as reprints or as 8U])ploments, in which forms they 
are made available for more economical and general distribution. 

Be(iiiests for and communications regarding the Public Health RBPOUTfa, 
reprints, or supplements should l)o addressed to the Surgeon General, Public 
Health Ser\iee, Washington 25, D. C. Subscribers should remit direct to the 
Superintendent of Documentfi, Washington 25, D. C. 

Librarians and others should preserve their copies for binding, as the Public 
Health Service is unable to supply the general demand for bound copies. Indexes 
will 1)0 su])plied upon rec|uest. 
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Why Cancer **Control”? 

By R4YM0TSD F. Kaiser, M.D.* 

In the last decade there has been a tremendous upsweep of public 
interest in cancer and an increasingly voiced demand that the disease 
be brought under control. Why? Almost everyone has friends, 
acquaintances or relatives who have died of cancer. These personal 
experiences, plus the effect of the wide publicity of the fact that cancer 
is the second highest cause of death, have made most people aware that 
cancer is a common cause of death and that the disease is a serious 
health problem. The publicity given over a number of years to the 
total number of individuals dying annually of cancer has further 
impressed the public with the extent and seriousness of the disease. 
The cancer movement has gained such momentum that the public in 
general recognizes and accepts cancer as a major health problem. 

With cancer established as a health problem, the question arises as 
to whether it can be considered a public health problem. When does 
a health problem become a public health problem? According to 
Mustard, this transition occurs when a health problem, because of its 
nature and extent, may be solved only by systematized social action. 
“When, or if, a given pi'oblem of health and disease can no longer be 
solved by the unassisted effort of the citizen and the uncoordinated 
resources of the community” (f) then it becomes a public healthproblem. 

With the control of the communicable diseases, industrialization, 
increasiirg urbanization, and the aging of the population, there has 
come about a reversal in the relationship of disease problems associated 
with the diseases of children and young adult life as compared with 
those diseases associated with matiuity (2). Formerly, this latter group 
of diseases was of relatively minor public health significance when 
compared with the disease problems of younger life. Today, the group 
of disease problems associated with adult life has become the dominant 
problem of public health. Of this disease group, due to the widespread 
public interest in the disease, the extent and nature of this disease and 
its effect on the Nation's people, individually and collectively, cancer 
has assumed a position of significance heretofore overshadowed and 

*Seinor SurgcoSi Cancer Control Branch, National Cancer Institute, National Institutes of Health, 
Bethesda, Md. 
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unreco^ruized in tlio traditional iioltU of puldir healtli activities 

In part this is duo to the exloiit of the problem—approximately 
200,000 deaths a year in this Nation are due to cancer, and cancer 
accounts for 14 percent of deaths from all causes. Reduced to more 
tangible terms this means that in an average American community 
with a population of 10,000 people approximately 100 -vtill die during 
the course of a year. Of these deaths, 14 ^vill be due to cancer. During 
the same year, approximately 40 individuals will develop the disease. 
Of this number, all will die if the cancer goes untreated. This, then, 
from a community standpoint, is a disease of major concern. 

Cancer as a public health problem is important onl}" as the suffering 
of the individual is important to the community as a whole. Few 
diseases affect family life in the manner cancer does—it hits the 
individual usually at the height of his productive period, when he has 
heavy family responsibilities, and disrupts family activities. The 
disease creates a tremendous strain on the family finances, plus a 
strain on the family group because of the prolonged nature of the 
disease. With cancer one has the problem of a sick person, needing 
specialized care, creating a heavy financial burden which the individ¬ 
ual, in a large number of instances, is not able to bear himself. As a 
consequence, care of the cancer patient must be regarded as a com¬ 
munity problem. As more and more people reach matmity this wiU 
become an increasingly heavy burden. The care of cancer patients 
is obviously a humanitarian venture. With the increasing interest of 
the public in the problem, it may well be that the public will assume 
this common responsibility as conti’asted to individual responsibility 
for care of the cancer patient as it has done for certain other diseases 
(care of the insane and tuberculous) and for certain groups of the 
population (care of the indigent). Irrespective of the outcome in this 
regard, it cannot be denied that cancer is of considerable significance 
when viewed from a socioeconomic standpoint. 

The cancer death rate shows a sharp increase at approximately 40 
years of age and rises precipitously thereafter. It is essentially a 
disease associated with matmity and adult life. Most assuredly, 
humans must die of something and it maybe that deaths of unproduc¬ 
tive older persons, from a sociologic and biologic standpoint, are a 
less serious matter than a similar number of deaths of the young. 
However, now that efforts directed toward the extension of the aver¬ 
age human life span have been successful, with a resultant increase 
in man's productive years, can the product of these endeavors be ig¬ 
nored and all efforts to further man’s status in relation to these dis¬ 
eases, specifically cancer, be abandoned? Obviously not—so one 
sees that even from a philosophic standpoint cancer is significant. 

When one considers that cancer often strikes the individual at the 
height of his productive years, it becomes apparent that the disease 
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can produce a considerable disruption in family life and a ti*emendous 
economic loss to the individual. Drolet, in a recent review of ail 
causes of death in New York City, (S) pointed out that cancer is respon¬ 
sible for a greater loss of worldng time among women than any 
other disease. To arrive at an estimate of the relative value of life 
at various ages would be extremely difficult and quite arbitrary. 
However, it is obvious that by reducing cancer mortality the economic 
structure of the Nation would be eixhanced. 

A reduction in mortality of a given disease and its prevention are 
two of the basic elements of a program to control any disease. The 
current concept of cancer control embraces both of these premises. 
The extension of available knowledge of cancer and its diligent appli¬ 
cation makes possible the control of the disease in these senses. It is 
unnecessary to await the discovery of the cause of cancer to accom- 
pUsh a considerable degree of control over the disease. 

Today it is known that a number of cancers are initiated by exposure 
to various environmental or exogenous agents, usually over an ex¬ 
tended period of time. All such cancers definitely belong in the class 
of preventable diseases in the strict sense of the term. Much can be 
done in preventing those cancers due to various industrial and occu¬ 
pational hazards through the appheation of corrective measures which 
reduce or eliminate the exposure. Such an activity is a function of 
cancer control. 

One of the precepts of cancer control is to reduce the mortality due 
to the disease. How can this be accompHshed? As in the control of 
any other disease, by the application of available knowdedge concern¬ 
ing cancer through preventive, medical, and educational services. A 
cancer educational program for the public should remove from the 
public mind the misconception that cancer is an incurable disease with 
associated prolonged suffering and pain, through the publication of 
factual data about cancer which are applicable to the development 
of a reasonable mental attitude toward the disease. 

The mental attitude of every individual toward cancer is an impor¬ 
tant factor in the control of the disease and every cancer educational 
program directed to the public should take cognizance of this fact. 
It would accomphsh little to establish in the public mind a feai* of the 
disease which would lead to an emotional response in which the indi¬ 
vidual is so afraid of the disease he wiU not even look for signs of cancer 
and will not act if he becomes aware of it. In like manner, such a 
program should not promote the development of an '^It can't happen 
to me" or a fatalistic attitude. Neither of these responses need result 
from a cancer educational program. It is possible to design a program 
of such a nature that it would lead to the creation of a common sense 
attitude toward the problem, in which the informed individual would 
give more than a casual thought to the possibility of the disease, be 
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on tlio alert to possible signs of the disease, and, if e\4dence of the 
disease is found, be motivated to seek attention at the earliest oppor¬ 
tunity. Such an attitude will accomplish much toward the control of 
cancer and will be a determining factor as to whether we continue to 
have 200,000 and more deaths annuaDv from this disease. 

However, there is one significant difference between cancer “con- 
troP’ and other disease control, a difference which provides justi¬ 
fication for emphasis on cancer control above and beyond other 
disease conditions. This difference is that with cancer the speed 
with w hich medical services are efficiently utilized is a measure of the 
life expectancy of the individual. Prompt action is the absolute pre¬ 
requisite to survival. Consequently, the reduction of the delay 
period between onset of the disease, diagnosis of the condition, and 
initiation of treatment is one of the major responsibilities of cancer 
control. 

The control of cancer fui‘ther differs from other disease control 
programs in the fact that there is no simple test to determine its 
presence, that in the earlv stages its symptoms are obscure and 
difficult to assess and that treatment, to be effective, requires diag¬ 
nosis in the earliest stages of the disease. 

Smee cancer is often symptomless in its initial and most curable 
stage, diagnosis usually starts in the family phjwian’s office where, 
frequently, if the physician is alert to cancer, indications of its exist¬ 
ence may be picked up wliile the patient is being examined for other 
conditions. The nature and obscurity of the disease, therefore, places 
the responsibility for its initial diagnosis in the hands of general 
practitioners throughout the Xation. 

The publicity which has been given to the disease tends to leave in 
the public mind the erroneous impression that physicians see a tre¬ 
mendous amount of cancer in their daily practices. Actually, such 
is not the case. In reality, the average general practitioner sees 
approximately two or three new cases of cancer annually. In view 
of this situation, there aiises the problem, which falls within the 
province of cancer control, of keeping the physician alerted to cancer 
and abreast of the latest developments in the diagnosis of the disease. 

Since the initial symptoms are vague and may be confused with 
other conditions, the confirmation of the diagnosis often requires 
special skills and experience beyond the ability of the average 
general practitioner as well as costly equipment which, in view of 
the smaU number of cases he sees, the average practitioner could not 
reasonably be expected to maintain as part of his general diagnostic 
armamentarium. 

So it is that the very obscurity of the disease places the initial steps 
for its diagnosis within the province of the general practitioner; sets 
the further requirement that confirmation of diagnosis must often be 
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made by physicians particularly skilled in the field of cancer diagnosis. 
This is commonly achieved by operating group centers of concentrated 
diagnostic activity, such as cancer clinics. Thus, from the nature of 
the disease and the requhements for its diagnosis it can be seen that 
the development and strategic distribution of adequate cancer services 
and facilities, and bringing these svithin the reach of a larger segment 
of the population, is one of the major responsibilities of cancer control. 
The funds required for the expansion of existing diagnostic services 
and the initiation of such services where they are nonexistent is so 
great the problem becomes one for community action. In encom¬ 
passing the provision of such services, cancer control bridges the field 
between preventive and curative medicine, bringing the two fields 
closer together. 

Since diagnosis proper starts in the physician’s office, it is necessary 
to encoui’age the public to seek medical attention through a widespread 
educational program which outlines the nature and significance of 
initial symptoms of the disease wliich might indicate cancer and stresses 
the importance of immediate phvsical examination. Public educa¬ 
tion as to the natme and significance of cancer is a prerequisite of 
cancer control. 

Through such a program, both the prospective patient and the phy¬ 
sician share in the responsibility for discoveiing cancer in its earliest 
stage. It is the patient’s responsibility to watchforthosesigns of cancer 
which can be seen or felt and, if he notes them, to go immediately to a 
physician. This applies to the discovery of external can(*er, since the 
body surface is easily inspected and examined by the individual, and is 
particularly applicable to the discoveiy of breast cancer, since it has 
been shown that in the majority of such cases the woman herself 
first finds the mass in her breast. The key to the control of breast 
cancer lies in the hands of women themselves. 

One out of five cancer deaths is due to breast cancer. Many of 
these deaths can be prevented through a community-\vide educational 
program \vhich offers women instruction in breast self-examination 
and encourages them to carry out such an examination procedure at 
monthly intervals. Such an educational measure offers real possibili¬ 
ties for the control of a large number of breast cancel’s. 

Today internal cancer requhes the most extensive and costly 
examination procedm*e and, in the absence of simple screening tech¬ 
niques, its discoveiy must remain the sole responsibility of professional 
groups skilled in cancer diagnosis. 

The control of cancer is dependent upon an adequate supply of 
medical personnel, trained in techniques of cancer diagnosis and 
treatment. In order that the quality and availability of cancer 
services may be raised, cancer control must concern itself with the 
provision of such training. 
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By virtue of the fact that there is not available at the present time 
knowledge sufficient to assure complete mass prevention of the onset 
of cancer and there is not a diagnostic test or screening device which 
is susceptible to mass application, the control of the disease is based 
upon early recognition, adequate, accurate methods of examination 
and effective treatment. To accomphsh this requires the simul¬ 
taneous and coordinated efforts of physicians in many special fields 
cf medicine (pathology, surgery, radiology, internal medicine, etc.) 
most of 'whom function outside the traditional public health program. 
In view of these circumstances, it is quite clear that ofl&cial health 
agencies are not yet in a position to be solely responsible for the control 
of the disease, but must share this responsibility with the medical 
profession, research and teaching institutions, community hospitals, 
voluntary agencies, etc. Cancer control is, therefore, a problem of 
integration, bringing current knowledge of the disease to the ultimate 
point of application—the cancer patient. 

Lastly, cancer control complements but does not supplant the 
extensive research programs now under wray w'hich are so essential 
if we are to develop a completely acceptable control program. Cancer 
control translates the findings of investigations and brings about 
their effective application. Control measures cannot, therefore, be 
separated from research. In fact, experience mdicates clearly that 
they cannot be successfully separated, but arc mutually so closely 
related that for optimal results in either field, they must be suitably 
integrated. 

In summary, the control of cancer is a significant public health 
problem which necessitates group action. Today there is available 
scientific knowledge for the prevention and control of cancer which 
can be put to practical use; in general, the medical profession is favor¬ 
ably inclined toward the application of this knowledge; there exists 
a favorable attitude on the part of the public to control of the disease; 
and funds sufficient to make an initial effort toward cancer control 
are available. By utilizing the leadership of health agencies in bring¬ 
ing together the many groups and agencies vitally concerned with the 
cancer problem, it is possible to make substantial headway in control¬ 
ling the disease. The extent of the cancer problem is so great that 
even halfway measures will save more lives than would be saved by 
complete control of many less widespread diseases. 
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Trends in Age Distribution of Diphtheria in the 
United States 


By C. C. Daubr, M.D.* 

In spite of the marked decline in diphtheria morbidity and mortality 
in the United States for several decades whidi has amounted to more 
tliftn 90 percent since 1915, certain aspects of its occurrence deserve 
further study. In the past decade an increasing proportion of cases 
in the older age groups has been noted and some have said that this 
represents an absolute as well as a relative increase in diphtheria in 
adults. 

The present study has been carried out for the purpose of determin- 
ing the validity of the statement that diphtheria is actually becoming 
more common in adults. It was felt that a study of the trends of both 
morbidity and mortality by age groups over a period of years in certain 
States and cities would give a fairly accurate estimate of such a change 
if one actually has occurred. Only a limited number of States and 
cities have published, or have available, tabulations of reported cases 
of diphtheria by age groups for a sufficiently long period of time to 
permit a study of trends. Those with data covering a period of 20 
years or more include five northern States, three of which have a high 
proportion of urban population (Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
New Jersey) and two which are predominantly rural (Minnesota and 
Kansas). Two are typical southern States (North Carolina and 
Alabama) and one borderline (Maryland). In addition to these, data 
are available for one western State (California) and for two cities, the 
District of Columbia and Baltimore. The trend of distribution in 
upper New York State has been reported by Ingraham and Korns (f) 
and is not repeated here. 

The 5-year period ending in 1944 was made the endpoint of the study 
because there aro no dependable estimates of populations by age groups 
since the 1940 census. No separation was made of cases and deaths by 
race except for Alabama. Data for Maryland, used in this study, are 
exclusive of Baltimore. When calculating morbidity rates, all cases 
of unknown age were distributed according to the percentage distribu¬ 
tion of cases of known age. In this report the trend of morbidity and 
mortality will be emphasized more than any differences in rates in one 
State as compared with another. 

• Director, Bureau of Preventable Diseases, Distnct of Columbia Health Department. 
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Percentage Distribution of Cases and Deaths 

The proportion of and deaths from diphtheiia by age groups, 
as bho\\n in table 1 and 1 indicate that variable degrees of 

charge in distiibution ha'^ e occurred in the past ivo or moie decades 
In some States, such as Massachusetts, there has been a slight increase 
in pioportion of case«i in the sroup 20 years ot age and over, ^vlth a 
correspondingly small deciease in the o- to 9-year group and little 
change in the under 5-yoar and in the 10- to 19-yeai groups In New 
Jersey there \\ as a decrease in pei cent age of cases in the groups 5 to 9 
yeai-s of age and an im rease in the 10 to 19-year gioup but little change 
m the groups undei 5 years and 20 years and over In ^Minnesota, 
Kansas and California there vas a moie pionomiced increase m 
propoition of ea&es in the scroup 20 years of age and older and a 
con'csponding amount of decrease in the 5- to 9-year group In the 
southern States and m the Distiict of Columbia, the trend has been in 
the direction of a slightly gi eater proportion of diphtheria cases in the 
gioup undei 5 years and a decrease in the group 20 years of age and 
older Ingiaham and Koins reported “relatively little change in ago 
distiibution of cases’’ in upstate New York from 1918 to 1946 

The w ide difference in distribution of diphtheria cases by age in the 
urban and rural sections of the northern States, emphasized by God¬ 
frey (2) more than 20 years ago, has remained constant. The con¬ 
tinued large proportion of cases under 10 years m such States as 


CASES DEATHS CASES DEATHS 



Figure 1. Percentage of diphtheria cases and deaths in four States, 1910-44. 
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Table 1. Percentage distribution of diphtheria cases and deaths by age groups 



1 


Cases 




Deaths 


Place 

Period 

In- 

1 


20 

Penod 

In * 



20 



der 

5-9 ' 

10-19 

and 


dcr 

5-9 

10-19 

and 



5 



o\cr 


5 



oser 

Ma«saclii*setts 

1918-19 

30 8 

36 0 

19 7 

13 4 

1915-19 

57 8 

30 5 

7 7 

3 9 


1920-24 

31 3 

40 1 

r S 

1C 7 

1920-24 , 

58 1 

31 9 

6 5 

3 4 


1925-29 

31 5 

39 4 . 

16 5 1 

12 4 I, 

1925 29 

65 3 

32 9 

6 3 

5 4 


1930-34 

29 4 

36 3 i 

18 7 i 

15 6 11 

1930-34 i 

51 9 

32 4 

7 5 

8 1 


1935-39 

29 1 

32 4 

15 8 1 

22 7 

1935-39 

50 0 

2s 1 

4 4 

r 5 


1940-44 

29 8 

31 2 

211 

17 9 

1940-44 

4b 9 

24 >3 

12 2 

16 3 

Connecticut . 

1915-19 



1 


1915-19 

60 5 

r b 

7 2 

4 6 


1921-24 

29 3 

38 7 

17 4 

14 5 

1920-24 

58 2 

30 4 

" 3 

4 0 


1925-29 

26 8 

36 2 

20 9 

15 9 

1925-29 

49 2 

33 4 

10 9 

6 3 


1930-34 

29 1 

29 5 

19 S 

21 5 

1930-34 

49 4 1 

£3 6 1 

13 S 

13 6 


1935-39 

23 6 

35 9 

22 5 

17 9 

1035-39 

*'9 1 1 

39 1 1 

12 5 

9 4 


1940-44 

25 5 

24 2 

25 5 

24 8 

1940-44 

S3 0 

“ 1 

0 

lb 6 

\e^ Jersej 

1916-19 

34 7 

39 1 

12 3 

9 6 

1915-19 1 

61 9 

2S 7 

5 S 

3 5 


1920-24 

33 7 

39 5 

16 9 

9 9 

1920-24 ' 

WJ 9 , 

, 29 f 

b 8 

2 7 


1925-29 

33 2 

40 2 

16 0 

10 5 

1926-29 

i5 "■ 

33 0 

6 9 

4 3 


1930-34 

31 6 

36 0 

17 9 

14 5 

1 1930-M 

"6 5 

27 3 

9 7 

b 5 


1935 39 

27 1 

38 3 

20 2 

14 3 ' 

' 193‘'-39 

jO 6 

31 0 

5 7 

12 7 


1940 44 

28 6 

34 0 

24 4 

12 9 

1940-44 , 

39 3 j 

I 3S 3 

5 3 

lb 1 

Minnesota 

1910 14 

16 i 

29 5 

33 ’ 

20 9 

1 1910 14 

44 2 1 

28 S 

lb T 

10 4 


1915-19 

14 9 

25 5 

29 5 

19 9 

191a-19 

9 6 1 

1 Si 0 

lb 9 

17 4 


1920-24 

15 2 

31 9 

29 7 

23 1 

1920-34 

37 5 ] 

32 2 , 

1" 7 

12 5 


1925-29 

18 6 

28 0 

25 9 

2" 5 

19-5-29 

39 0 

30 b 1 

35 2 

15 2 


1930-34 

13 2 

22 5 

T 4 

36 - 

1930-34 

35 6 

20 7 

15 5 

2b 1 


1935 39 

S 5 

19 9 

28 4 

43 1 

1935-39 

35 7 

20 0 

2( 0 

24 3 


194044 

16 8 

19 5 

28 1 

35 6 

1940-44 

49 2 ' 

14 7 

S 2 

27 9 

Kansas 

1918-21 

17 4 

35 7 

29 2 

1" 6 

1916-19 

49 8 

33 1 ' 

11 9 

5 2 


1920-24 




1 

1920-24 

49 7 

31 9 . 

12 4 , 

5 9 


1925-29 

22 5 

29 1 

21 9 

2b 4 > 

1 1925-29 

61 4 

24 9 1 

12 3 1 

11 3 


1930-34 

19 3 

34 1 

23 i 

23 2 

, 1930-34 , 

47 7 i 

1 32 9 

10 5 

S 9 


1935-39 

20 0 

24 6 

24 6 

30 8 

1 1935-39 1 

47 0 

, 25 0 

1] " 

16 2 


1940-44 

19 7 

20 3 

23 7 

36 2 

1940-44 

35 2 

1 33 2 

16 7 

14 S 

Califomn 

1915-19 





1915-19 

49 0 

33 0 1 

10 1 

7 S 


1923-24 

n 8 

36 9 

22 5 

18 8 

1920-24 

39 b 

1 39 3 

li b 

6 4 


1925-29 

23 1 

36 4 

1 20 0 

20 4 

1925-29 

46 7 

32 3 1 

10 8 

9 4 


1930-34 

22 9 

35 4 

20 0 

21 7 

1 1930-34 

49 5 

28 9 1 

8 4 

13 2 


1935-39 

22 5 

29 9 

22 0 

25 5 

1 1936-39 

44 3 

1 23 4 

12 2 

20 0 


194044 

26 7 

27 0 

19 1 

27 2 

1940-44 

40 2 

' 26 1 

5 1 

29 4 

Distnct of Columbia 

1910-14 

23 2 

31 5 

26 2 

18 2 

1910-14 

62 7 

, 27 0 

3 4 

b S 


1915 19 

18 2 

35 1 

28 0 

IS 6 

1915-19 1 

50 0 

32 4 

11 3 

6 2 


1920-24 

25 8 

39 5 

22 0 

15 6 

1920-24 ' 

51 S 

38 2 

7 

4 1 


1925-29 

28 8 

39 3 

21 3 

10 5 

1925-29 

53 5 

27 7 

8 2 

10 6 


1930-31 

34 5 

35 1 

18 9 

11 4 

1930-34 1 

63 7 

19 6 

5 8 

10 S 


1935-39 

38 5 

27 6 

14 3 

19 6 

1935-39 

60 0 

33 0 1 

11) 2 

6 b 


1940-44 

10 b 

28 7 

21 3 

9 4 

194fh4i ' 

57 1 

42 9 

0 

0 

Baltimore 

1908-17 

41 4 

32 4 

14 2 

11 9 

1 

1 

i 





1915-19 





' 1915-19 

75 6 

1 17 0 

2 " 

4 b 


1920-24 

51 5 

35 7 

11 8 

10 2 

1920-24 

73 7 

1 19 4 

4 1 

2 8 


1925-29 

59 9 

30 r> 

11 9 

11 6 

192V29 

65 2 

25 0 1 

5 1 

4 7 


1930-34 

43 6 

33 2 

13 2 

9 9 

1930-31 

57 7 

2S 1 

9 9 

4 3 


1935-39 

23 8 

41 3 

21 7 

13 1 

1935-39 

4S 1 

18 5 

22 2 

11 1 


194044 

24 9 

40 8 

19 7 

14 5 

1940-44 1 

26 1 

39 1 

17 4 

1- 4 

Maryland evcludmg Baltimore. 

1908-17 

22 1 

32 8 

284 

16 7 





_ -- 


1915-19 





"1915-19 

53 9 

27 3 

11 3 

7 5 


1918-24 

21 5 

31 9 

27 9 

18 7 

1920-24 

56 5 

26 9 

10 4 

6 1 


1925-29 

22 9 

32 0 

24 5 

20 5 

1925-29 

51 6 

3b 9 

7 b 

3 S 


1930-34 

IS 5 

31 3 

27 6 

22 5 

1930-34 

45 4 

32 9 

10 5 

1 11 2 


1935-39 

22 4 

30 7 

24 S 

22 0 

1935-39 

57 6 

22 2 

1C 1 

' 10 1 


194044 

24 9 

40 8 

19 7 

14 5 

1940-44 

39 1 

32 b 

8 7 

19 5 

Xoith Carolina 

1920-24 





1920-24 

70 8 

23 1 1 

4 0 

2 1 


1925-29 

40 8 

34 6 

13 6 

10 9 

1925-29 

75 6 

19 4 

3 0 

1 2 0 


1930-34 

44 6 

32 5 

12 7 

10 2 

1930-34 

77 1 

1 17 3 ! 

2 5 

1 3 0 


1935-39 

45 4 

34 3 

12 1 

8 1 

1935-39 

76 5 

20 3 

1 4 

1 8 


194044 

42 5 

35 9 

13 8 

7 7 

1940-44 

73 6 

19 8 1 

33 

3 3 

Alabama 

1925-29 

50 4 

33 4 

97 

6 5 

1925-29 

81 7 

16 5 1 

1 1 

6 


1930^ 

47 3 

34 7 

11 9 

6 1 

1930-34 

75 1 

21 1 1 

1 1 ^ 

1 ^ " 


1935-39 

54 7 

29 4 

9 5 

63 

1935-39 

82 8 

12 4 1 

2 3 

1 2 5 


1940-44 

59 2 

29 0 

7 5 

42 

1940-44 

85 3 

12 4 1 

9 

1 4 
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Massachusetts and Xow Jersey, and a contrastingly low proportion in 
Minnesota in the same age group, are evident in the data shown in 
figure 1. Part of this difference in distribution in urban and rural 
areas is probably due to differences in age composition of populations. 
In table 1 the even greater difference in age distribution in southern as 
compared with northern States is still evident and has not changed 
since Doull (S) and Fales (4J pointed this out many years ago. 

In recent years several parts of the United States have experienced 
an increase in incidence of diphtheria which apparently is a cyclic 
increase, as Anderson (J) has described it. The proportion of re¬ 
ported cases under 5 years increased sharply in Minnesota during 
the cyclic increase occun*ing in 1944 and 1945 in that State, and in 
Baltimore a shift toward the same age group was evident in 1945 
and 1946 when the incidence increased sharply. California showed 
no shift in age distribution from 1944 to 1946, inclusive, when an 
increase of incidence occurred. On the other hand, in Massachusetts 
and New Jersey, there was an increase in proportion of cases in 
persons 20 years of age and over when the disease became more 
prevalent in 1946 and 1947. 

The changes in percentage distribution of deaths from diphtheria 
have followed the trends of cases in the various States except that 
the proportion of deaths in the older ages, i. e,, 20 and over, has 
become greater, especially in the last two 5-year periods. 

Morbidity and Mortality Rates by Age 

The trends of morbidity rates per 100,000 population have been 
very uniform in each of the States as shown in table 2 and figure 2. 
In these gi*aphs the trend lines have been superimposed as nearly 
as possible in order to demonstrate the similarity in trends for aU of 
the age gioups of each State. 

In all of the areas for which data are available prior to the 1920-24 
period, morbidity rates increased some time between 1915 and 1924 
which represents a periodic increase in incidence chai’actcristic of the 
disease. Following the 5-year period, 1920-24, the morbidity rates 
for each of the age gi'oups declined at a fairly rapid rate. The 
remarkably uniform rate of decrease in the four age groups can be 
seen in figure 2. The downward trend was most marked in northern 
States \vdth a preponderance of urban population, somewhat less in 
rural areas of the same section, and least in the southern States. 
There has been a slower decline in morbidity in the South in recent 
years in spite of the fact that a relatively large proportion of children 
have been immunized as reported by Collins (6). 

The trend of mortality has been similar in the three age groups 
under 20, and in most iostances the mortality trend lines of the 
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Table 2. Mean annual diphtheria morbidUy and mortalUy rates per 100,000 population 

by age groups 


Place 

Period 


Coses 


> 1 

Penod 

' i 


Deaths 


Under 

5 

5-9 

1 

10-19 1 

1 

20 and, 
over ' 

Un¬ 
der 5 1 

^ 1 

,10-19 

20 and 
over 

Massachusetts. 

191S-19 

603 

790 

220 

41 

1916-19 1 

104.7 1 

59.9 , 

8.2 1 

1 1.1 


1920-24 

693 

911 

224 

35 

1920-24 

89. S 

! 60.4 

' 5.7 

‘ 8 


1926-29 

368 

431 

96 

IS 

1925-29 1 

42.1 

23.5 ) 

2.4 ' 



1930-34 

162 

180 

46 

9.9 

1930-34 1 

17 4 

9.8 1 

1.1 



1935-39 

24 

24 

5.2 

1.9 

1935-39 

3.7 

2.9 

.1 



1940-44 

10 

16 

4.4 

.9 

1940-44 1 

1.0 1 

.8, 

.2 

<1 

Connecticut--.. 






1 

1916-19 






1921-24 

423 

765 


42 

1920-34 

75.2 

43.1 

5.6 

1.2 


1925-29 

260 

327 

97 

20 

1925-29 

32 6 

20.5 

3.5 

J 


1930-34 

77 

67 

21 

6.2 

1930-34 

6 9 

3.0 ‘ 

.8 1 



1935-39 

34 

47 

12 

2 5 

1935-39 

4.3 

4.0 

.6 1 

J 


1940-44 

8.4 

7.4 

8.1 

.7 

1940-44 

! 

0 1 

0 1 

<.l 

New Jersey. 

1916-19 

458 

550 

131 

21 

1915-19 

96.1 

47.2 

5.5 

.9 


1920-24 

657 

766 

185 

29 

1920-24 , 

94.0 

45.5 , 

6.S 



1925-29 

508 

554 

116 

21 

1925-29 

06.0 

35. S 

3.9 

J 


1930-34 

189 

188 

4.5 

10 1 

1930-34 

24.0 

10.1 

1 7 ' 

.3 


1935-39 

60 

73 

16 

3.0 

1935-39 

1 6.0 

3.2 

0 

J 


1940-44 

24 

26 

7.4 

.9 

1940-44 

i 

1.5 ' 

.5 

<.l 

Minnesota. 

1910-14 

175 

329 

193 

42 

1910-14 

01.8 , 

41.7 

12.5 

2.7 


191o—i9 

185 

328 

206 

68 

1915-19 

1 37.4 1 

25.7 1 

9.0 

3.0 


1920-24 

248 

524 

264 

65 

1920-24 

31.9 

27.8 

8.3 

1 3 


1925-29 

173 

245 

119 

40 

1925-29 

20.0 

146 

3.S 

1.2 


1930-34 

39 

63 

38 

1 15 

1930-34 

4.1 

2.2 

,9 

.4 


1935-39 

13 

30 

20 

1 8.4 

1935-39 

2.2 

1.2 

'fi 1 

0 


1940-44 

18 

22 

14 

4.8 

1940-44 

2.6 

.8 

•“1 

, 2 

Kansas... 

1913-21 

357 

741 

328 

64 

1915-19 

i 46.7 

31.9 

6.1 , 

.9 







19^24 

1 62 S 

40 0 

8 3 * 



1925-29 

123 

148 

1 W 

22 

1925-29 1 

1 is'. 6 

8*. 3 

£2 1 

.6 


1930-34 

96 

153 

1 54 

16 

1930-34 

17.8 

11.2 

1.8 

.5 


1935-39 

53 

62 

1 29 

10 

lOS'i-SO 

8.7 

44 ' 

.9 ' 

.4 


1940-414 

29 

29 

i 15 

.0 

1940-44 

2.8 

2.5 

.6 1 

.1 

California. 






1915-19 

503 

34 0 

5.71 

.9 


1921-21 

725 

1,154 

390 

69' 

1920-24 

78.5 

73 3 

15.0 

1.4 


1925-29 

318 

450 

114 

29 

1925-29 

34 2 

20 8 

3.8 

• 7 


1930-34 

162 

214 

62 

16 

1930-34 

19.2 

10 2 

1.5 

.0 


1935-39 

80 

118 

39 

9.4 

1935-39 

10 b 

6 7 

1.5 

.4 


1940-44 

58 

61 

18 

5.3 

1940-14 

7.2 

I 47 

•4l 

.5 

District of Columbia. 

1910-14 

389 

550 

220 

34 

1910-14 

52 9 

23 7 

1.4 

.6 


1915-19 

513 

1,003 

379 

52 

1915-10 

87.7 j 

1 543 

9.7 I 

1.1 


1920-24 

546 

821 

221 

31 

1920-24 

65.1 1 

44.7 

46 1 

.5 


1925-29 

745 

951 

262 

25 

1925-29 

57.0 

27.4 , 


1.1 


1930-34 

493 

475 

125 

14 

1930-34 

38 1 

11.1 1 

! 1 6 

.6 


1935-39 

635 

473 

107 

27 

1935-39 ; 

23.1 

15.8 

[ 2.1 

.3 


1940-44 

71 

54 

16 

1.3 

1940-14 

2 0 ' 

' 1.6 

1 0 

0 

Baltimore. 

1903-17 

066 

593 

144 

30 

i 



! 






- - 


ri9i5^i9 

99.3 ! 

23.8 

■'L9 

.9 


1921-24 

833 

721 j 

128 " 

'28 

1920-24 

93.7 j 

2". 2 1 

1 2.S 

.5 


1925-29 

572 

487 

84 

21 

' 1925-29 

58.7 

29 S , 

1 2.2 

i *5 


1930-34 

200 

136 

27 

5.2 

1930-34 

13.1 

5.7 

1.0 

•1 


1935-39 

58 

94 

22 

3 2 

1935-39 

4 5 

1.6 

.8 



1940-44 

45 

69 

14 

2.4 

1940-41 

2.1 

3.1 

.6 

.1 

Iblaryland exclusive of Balti¬ 











more. 

1908-17 

206 

305 

143 

31 




_ 1 

1 







1915-19 

'61.0 

39.6 i 

0.6 1 

1.6 


1918-24 

265 

375 

ire'" 

41 

1020-24 

541 

24 7 

5.1 1 

1.0 


1925-29 

166 

212 

89 

25 

1925-29 

23.9 

15 6 1 

1.8 1 

.3 


1930-34 

149 

231 

107 

28 

1930-34 

17.2 

1L4 ! 

1.9 

.6 


1935-39 

70 

92 

35 

9.4 

1935-39 

141 

5.2 

1.1 ! 

.3 


1940-44 

53 

90 

27 

6.0 

1940-44 

44 

3.6 


.3 

North Carolina__ 






1920-24 

71.7 

22 9 

2 3 

.6 


1935-29 

377 

300 

"os” 

25 

1926-29 

61.3 

148 

1.3 

.4 


1930-34 

300 

201 

43 

15 

1930-34 

441 

9.2 

, 7 

.4 


1935-39 

261 

190 

33 

9.3 

1935-39 

340 

8.7 

.3 

.2 


1940-44 

122 

101 

IS 

4.1 

194044 

14 0 

3.7 

.3 

.1 

Alabama (white). 

1925-29 

397 

256 

42 

12 

1925-29 

74.5 

14 6 

.6 

.1 


1930-34 

362 

257 

47 

9.8 

1930-34 

56.2 

15,3 

.8 

.3 


1935-39 

250 

133 

21 

5.4 

1935-39 

33.9 

5.1 

.6 

.2 


1940-44 

164 

75 

9.2 

1.7 

194044 

10.8 

2.9 

.1 

.1 
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younger gi'oups resemble the morbidity trend. In the group 20 years 
of age and over, mortality has declined more slowly in many States, 
namely, California, Cojmecticut, Massachusetts, Maryland, and 
New Jersey, and like^sise in the city of Baltimore. Mortality data 
which were tabulated for various other States not included in the 
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study because of a lack of morbidity data show that diphtheria mor¬ 
tality declined more slowly in persons 20 yeai-s of age and over 
in those under 20 in Indiana, Alontana, Vermont, Washington, and 
Wisconsin. This slower decline of mortality in the older age group 
was not evident in Alabama or North Carolina, nor in other southern 
States not included in the study, such as Mississippi, South Cai-olina, 
and Virginia. 

Case Fatality Bates 

As indicated in table 3 and figure 3, diphtheria case fatality rates 
have shown a considerable amoimt of vai-iation. For instance, in 
California, Connecticut, and Kansas, the fatality rate in the group 
under 5 years old has declined very fittle, while in New Jersey and 
Baltimore, it has decreased steadily over the years in this age group. 
However, the most significant change has been a rise in fatahty in 
persons 20 years of age and over in nearly all States. 



Figure 3. Diphtheria case fatality rates (percent) in eight States, 1910-44. 


Comment 

The data which have been presented indicate that changes in the 
percentage distribution of diphtheria cases have not occuiTed um- 
formly, although in several States there has been an increase in pro¬ 
portion of reported cases in the age group 20 years old and over. 
A more pronounced increase in proportion of deaths in the older age 
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group has occurred in northern States but little in the two southern 
States. 

A very rapid decline in diphtheria morbidity rates followed the 
1920-24 period in aU age groups in the noi-thern States for which 
data are available; a much less rapid decline occurred in the southern 
States. Morbidity declined about equally in all age groups in 
individual States but declined more rapidly in some northern States 
where urban populations predominate. This difference is not striking. 


Table 3. Diplaheria case fatality rates (percent) by age groups 


Period 

Under 

5 

5-9 

10-19 

20 and 
over 

1 Period 

Under 

5 

6-9 

10-19 

20 and 
over 

MASSACHUSETTS 

1 CONNECTICUT 

191S--19. 

1920-24 . 

1925-29 . 

1930-34—. 

1935-39. 

1940-44. 

17.7 
12.9 
11.4 
10 S 
16 0 
9.9 

b.4 

5.5 

5.4 

5.4 

8.0 

5.0 

3.7 

2.6 

2.5 

2.4 

2.5 

3.6 

2.8 

2.2 

2.8 

3.1 

7 2 
5.7 

1 

1921-24. 

1925-29. 

1930-34. 

1935-39. 

1940-44. 

\ 

13.0 

12.5 

9.1 

12.8 

10.9 



||B 



1 MINNESOTA 

NEW JERSEY 

1 

1 1910-14. 

1915-19. 

1920-24. 

1 1925-29. 

1930-34. 

1935-39. 

1940-44. 

! 




7.1 
4.4 
2.9 
3.0 
3.0 

2.1 
3.8 

1910-19. 

1920-24 . 

1925-29. 

1930-34. 

1935-39. 

1940^. 

15 2 
14.3 
13 1 
12.7 
10.0 
7.9 

7.1 

5.9 

6.4 

5.3 

4.3 
5.9 

3.4 
3.1 
3.3 
3.8 

1.5 
M 

3.7 
2.2 
3.2 
3.2 

4.7 
6.4 

39.3 
20.2 

12.9 

11.4 

10.5 

16.9 
14.4 

14.1 

7.8 
5.3 

5.9 
3.6 
4.0 
3.6 

7.3 

4.3 

3.3 

3.2 

2.2 
2.8 

1.4 

KANSAS 

' CALIFORNIA 

191S-21. 

10 7 

5.6 

2.7 

1 1,6 

1922-24.... 

17.7 

10 0 

ao 

3.1 

1925-29.. 

15.1 

5,7 

3.7 

2.8 

1 1925-29. 

10.7 

4 6 

2.8 

2.4 

19314^_ 

lb. 4 

7,3 

3.4 

2.9 

1930-34. 

12.6 

4 6 

2.4 

3.1 

1935^39. 

16.3 

7.0 

3 3 

3.6 

' 1935-39 . 

12.1 

4^ 

3.4 

4.8 

1940-44. 

9.4 

S,7 

3.7 

2.1 

1940-44. 

12.4 

i.i 

2.2 

9.1 


B.4.LTIMORE 

1910-14. 

13. S 

4.4 

0.6 

1.9 

192IV24. 


m 

2.8 

2.1 

1915-19. 

17.1 

5.7 

2.5 1 2.1 

1925-29. 



2.6 

2.5 

1920-04 

11.9 

5.4 1 2.1 

1.5 

1930-34 . 



3.7 

2.1 

1925-29. 

9.0 

3.2 

1.9 

S.S 

1935-39. 


Bh 

3.8 

3.2 

1930-84. 

7. 7 

2.3 

1.3 

3.9 

1940-44. 



4.0 

5.5 

1935-39. 

3.6 

3.3 i 2.0 

n® 



■il 



194044. 

2.8 

2.9 

0 

0 






1 { ’ 

MARYLAND eiduding BALTIMORE 

1 NORTH C 

I 

' I 

.\ROLD 

^A 







, 1925-29. 1 

16.2 

4.2 

1.9 

1.5 






' 1930-34. ! 

14.8 I 

4.6 

1.7 

2.5 

1920-24. 

14.8 

4.S 

2.1 

1.8 

1935^. 1 

12.9 

4.5 

.9 

1.7 

1925-29 . 

14.4 

7.3 

1.9 

1.2 

lft4f>-44 _ 

11.5 1 

3.6 

1.6 

2.8 

1930-34. 

11.5 

4.9 

1.8 

Hi 


1 




1935-39. 

20.2 

5.7 

3.2 

3.6 






194044. 

b.4 

4.1 

1.5 ( 4.8 






ALABAMA 






1925-29 . 


jjHH 


HHi 






1930-34. 




2.8 






1935-38. 

HEO 



3.5 






1940-44. 




3.6 
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Mortality rates have declined about equally ia all age groups under 
20 years in individual States, but in the group over the age of 20, the 
decline has been less rapid except in Minnesota and Kansas. The 
reasons for the apparent increase in fatality rates in the age group 20 
and over in some States cannot be determined from the data at hand. 
It is possible that reporting of cases in older persons may have become 
less complete. Also, as the disease becomes less prevalent, the 
existence of diphtheria in adults may not be recogiiizi^d until late in the 
coume of the disease ^vith consequent delays in diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment. These factors might account for increasing fatality rates. A 
third possible explanation is that with a general reduction in incidence 
of clinically recognizable and inapparcnt infections, older persons, 
because they no longer, or infrequently, have contact with the organ¬ 
ism, are more vulnerable when they develop clinical diphtheria. How¬ 
ever, there should be similar changes in morbidity if lack of con¬ 
tact with the organism is the only reason for an increasingly higher 
mortality. 

The simultaneous decline in diphtheria morbidity and mortality 
rates in all age groups of individual States located in different sections 
of the country, which began after a cyclic increase in incidence between 
1915 and 1925, suggests the operation or influence of other factors 
besides, or in addition to, artificially induced immunity. Studies 
such as that included in the 1930 TVhite House Conference on Child 
Health and Protection (7) indicated that immunization programs 
were reaching a relatively large proportion of children in some areas 
or cities and a very low proportion in others, as late as 1930. In 
spite of this wide variation, both morbidity and mortality began to 
decline rapidly after 1925 in all States simultaneously. Lucia (8) in 
1936 showed similarities in the trend of diphtheria morbidity and 
mortality in two cities, one in which an active campaign of immuniza¬ 
tion had been in operation for some time, Providence. R. I., and the 
other, San Francisco, Calif., where only some immunization had been 
carried out. Similarly, when the trend of diphtheria mortality in the 
gi'oup under 5 years old in large cities reported by the 1930 White 
House Conference to have immunized one-third or more of preschool 
children was compared with the trend in cities reported to have 
inummized one-fifth or less, there was only one city in the foiuner 
group in wliich the trend was significantly different from that in the 
latter (^). 

These statements are not intended to be interpreted as arguments 
against immunization but rather to suggest that Frost’s (10) concept, 
fii*st expressed about 20 years ago, that natural forces, such as a dimin- 
ished infection frequency and a smaller ratio of cases to mfections 
which are described by others as secondary epidemiological factors, 
also have influenced the decline of diphtheria morbidity. Schuman 
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and DouU (11) stated more recently that ‘'it is more likely that causes 
other than immimization have been a significant factor^' in reduction 
of diphtheria morbidity and mortality. The cyclic increase in diph¬ 
theria during the past decade in various parts of the country where 
immunization apparently has not been neglected such as that reported 
by Mattison (f£) in New York State appears to constitute further 
evidence of the influence of natural forces on the incidence of the 
disease. 

Since morbidity has declined at a satisfactory rate in all age groups, 
while States have immunized only, or principally, those under 10 
years of age, there does not appear to be any good reason for extending 
immunization on a mass scale to adults just because cases merely are 
proportionately more frequent in older persons. However, if further 
studies indicate that the increasing fatality rate in older ages is real 
and due to loss of protective antibodies, artificial immunization might 
be indicated beyond the age of 20. 

Summary 

The age distribution of diphtheria cases has shown some shift 
toward older age groups in some States. The proportion of deaths 
in older age groups has increased more than cases. Morbidity rates 
have declined equally in all age groups in individual States, but death 
rates among persons over the age of 20 years have declined more slowly 
than in persons imder 20. Case fatality has increased in older age 
groups in many States. Other factors in addition to immimization 
appear to have caused the downward trend of diphtheria incidence. 
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Tularemia in Man From a Domestic Rural 
Water Supply 

By W. L. Jkluson,* De4.nb C. Eple«,** Edith KtjHNS,t and Glen M. Kohls* 


An explosive water-bome epidemic of tularemia in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Kepublics in 1935 was reported by Karpoff aud 
Antonoff (1). Over 43 cases were observed in a group of farm laborers 
who used water from one stream which was found to be contaminated 
with Pasteurella tviUirensis. The portal of entry of infection appeared 
to be the tonsils and buccal mucosa and in some cases the conjunctiva. 

The anginal form of the infection predominated, but typhoidal and 
oculoglandular forms were present. Cultures were isolated from some 
experimental aninoals injected with tissues from a patient and from 
others injected with water from the suspected stream. Twenty-one 
patients were tested after the thirty-fifth day of illness for agglutinins 
against P. tularensis, and all were positive. 

Contamination of natural waters in Montana with P. tularensis was 
reported by Parker, Jellison, Kohls, and Davis {2 ); Jellison, KoUs, 
Butler, and Weaver (S); and by Parker, Steinhaus, and Kohls (4). 
Since 1942 contamination of nximerous streams at one time or another, 
often persisting for months, has been repeatedly demonstrated at the 
Rocky Mountain Laboratory. In most instances, the presence of the 
organism in water has been associated with the occurrence of tula¬ 
remia in beavers and muskrats inhabiting the streams or ponds con¬ 
cerned. Many cases of tularemia have been contracted by persons 
who skinned or handled such diseased animals, but to the present there 
has been little evidence of human infection resulting from direct 
contact with contaminated water. 

The occurrence in Gallatin Coimty, Mont., of four cases of tularemia 
associated with one domestic water supply imder circumstances which 
appear to preclude other likely sources of infection is the subject of the 
present report. 

In the summer of 1949, two cases of tularemia, in which the portal 
of entry appeared to be the throat, were treated by one of the authors 
(Epler). Neither patient exhibited an external initial ledon of any 
kind, and ndther gave a history of close contact with wild rodents, 

•From the Microhlological Institute of the National Institutes of Health, Fubhc Health Service (Rocky 
Mountain Laboratory, Hamilton, Mont.)* ••Physician, Bozeman, Mont. tThe Hygienic Ijaboratory of 
the Montana State Board of Health, Helena, Mont. 
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wild rabbits, or other animals that would be likely sources of infection. 
Both were rural residents who, while working in their gardens, had 
some exposure to soil and weeds contaminated by mice. Both had 
used potatoes from a mouse-infested storage cellar. The patients were 
related and visited each other frequently. As they also experienced 
similar clinical coui*ses except for the time of onset, a common source 
of infection in food or water supply was suspected. 

It was demonstrated that the water supply at the residence of one 
of the patients, X. ranch, was contaminated. This water supply had 
remained practically unchanged for 20 years. When a survey was 
made of users of this water, it was found that two previous residents, 
both patients of Epler, had experienced severe and persistent sore 
throats and protracted illness of undiagnosed etiology. Both exhibited 
a positive agglutination titer for P. tularensis in November 1949. 
Three others gave significantly positive agglutination titers but 
recalled no episode of illness suggestive of tularemia. One other former 
resident showed a low titer of doubtful significance. Two domestic 
animals on the farm also had significant titers for P. tularensis. 

Human Cases 

The following four human cases are listed in the order in which 
diagnosis was established and not in the chronological order of theii 
occurrence. Each had a clinical illness consistent with tularemia 
when infection results from ingestion of the organism. 

Case 1. L. C. moved to the X. ranch with her husband in November 1948, 
and was taken ill in June 1949 with a severe sore throat When seen by her 
phj^sician there w’ere ulcers present on the ton'^ils, and the cervical lymph nodes 
w^ere enlarged. There was no evidence of an external lesion as the possible site 
of infection. One of the cervical Ijnnph nodes was incised and drained. The 
incision was very slow in healing and was still conspicuous when seen October 8. 
Fourteen grams of Chloromycetin were used in treatment of the patient for 7-10 
days, beginning August 15, and then a course of dihydrostreptomycin therapy 
wras given. The patient’s recovery was uneventful but slow and when visited in 
October she complained of tiring easily and of muscular weakness. 

Agglutination tests on serum samples from this patient gave the following 
reactions: 


July 16, 1949-Complete agglutination at 1:640. 

July 28, 1949-Complete agglutination at 1:320. 

Aug. 31, 1949- Complete agglutination at 1:1280. 


C'\SE 2. I. W. is a sister-in-law of L. C. (case 1) and lives some 10 miles distant. 
•::>he was a frequent visitor at the L. C. home on the N. ranch. In August 1949, 
she developed a sore throat with involvement of the right cervical lymph nodes. 
She was treated with streptomycin and recovered promptly. 

Agglutination tests on serum samples gave the following reactions: 


Aug. 16, 1949-Complete agglutination at 1:80. 

Sept. 7, 1949...Complete agglutination at 1:640. 
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I. 'W. liad not experienced direct contact with wild rodents, wild rabbits, or 
game animals. She had worked in a garden where mice were present. She had 
no history of tick or insect bite. She had visited the L. C. residence about the 
time L. C. was ill and at other times had used potatoes from a storage cellar at 
the L. C. residence. 

Case 3. The E. M. family lived at the N. ranch for about 1 year just before 
its occupancy by the L. C. family. \\Tiile living at the ranch, E. M. experienced 
a severe illness and was treated by Epler. Onset was November 15, 1948, with 
a severe sore throat and with symptoms of a cold. She was confined to bed for 
2 weeks. When seen again, November 29, her throat was better, but she was 
still ill. She was quite ill again in December and phoned her physician, but since 
the roads 'were badly blocked with snow the patient was not seen at that time 
E. M. was well when visited 1 year later, December 1949. A blood sample taken 
at this time was positive for tularemia, giving complete agglutination at 1:40. 

Case 4. D. N. was a member of the family who owned the ranch and had 
lived there for many years, but moved to Bozeman early in 1948. In November 
1945 she experienced a sore throat. This infection was persistent and severe, as 
she recalls. She received a course of treatment with sulfanilamide but did not 
feel well the remainder of the winter, although there were no prominent symptoms. 
D. N. was well when visited December 12, 1949. A blood sample taken at this 
time was positive for tularemia, giving complete agglutination at a dilution of 1:80 

The four following individuals, all previous residents at the same 
ranch, were foimd to have some titers against P. tularensis. Although 
no history of illness indicative of tularemia was elicited at the time 
they were interviewed, the agglutination titei*s suggest an infection 
some years previously with consequent loss of titer. 

Case 5. K. N., aged 20, is a student at Montana State College, Bozeman. She 
had lived on the N. ranch until early 1948 and had visited there several times 
since then. She had no recollection of serious illness while at the ranch or later. 
While Hving at the ranch, she had helped her brothers skin muskrats and mink on 
several occasions. A blood sample taken December 14, 1949, was weakly positive, 
giving complete agglutination at a dilution of 1:20 for P. tularensis^ 

Case 6 . J. N., aged 18, who is also a student at Montana State College, had 
essentially the same history as her sister K. N. (case 5). She could not recall 
having experienced any serious illness but had lived at the ranch until 1948. A 
blood sample taken December 14, 1949, was positive for tularemia, giving com¬ 
plete agglutination at a dilution of 1:160. 

Case 7. M. N., aged 36, was raised on the N. ranch and worked there fre¬ 
quently until 1948. When interviewed in December 1949, he could not recall 
having had any serious illness. A blood sample taken at this time was weakly 
positive for tularemia, giving complete agglutination at a titer of only 1:20. 

Case 8. W. N., aged 42, is now a resident of DeSmet, Idaho. He was re¬ 
quested to submit a blood specimen. This specimen tested at this laboratory 
showed an agglutination of 3+ at 1:20 and 24" at 1:40, a weak reaction of doubtful 
significance, which may indicate an infection some years pre\nously. No history 
of unusual illness was obtained from W. N. 

Most of the serum samples from these individuals were also tested 
for agglutination against Brucella abortus. In no instance did it 
appear that the observed titer was due to B. abortus infection rather 
than P. tviarensis. 
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These individuals with respective titers for P. tularensis and B, 
abortus are summarized as follows: 


1 

1 

Patient 

1 

1 

Residence at X. 

1 

Illness 

Agglutination titer, 
1949 

ranch 

P. tula- 1 
ren&is | 

B. abortus 

D. X_ 

rntil 1948_ - 

Severe sore throat 
November 1945. 

4-r, 1:80 I 

1 

2-h, 1:20 

J. N_ 

__do_ 

Xo hist or V of illnes«s _ 

4-^, 1:160 

0, 1:20 

K. 

__do_ 

_do..:_ 

4-l-,l:20 , 

Negative 

M. X_. 

_--do 

_do. . _ . 

4-, 1:20 

Negative 

W. X_..- 

Visited ranch 2 week--, 
1945. 

_do__ . _ . 

3-L, 1:20 , 

Negative 

E. M.- 

1948_ 

Severe sore tliroat 
November 1948. 

|4-,1:40 , 

Negative 

L. C_ 

Fall 1948 to Decern- . 
ber 1949. 

Severe sore throat 
June 1949. 

4-r, 1:1280 

( 

4-f-, 1:80 

I. W-. 

1 

Frequent visitor 1949. 

Severe sore throat 
August 1949. 

4-, 1:640 

1 ' 

Negative 


Infection in Animals 

There were two dogs on the N. ranch on October 8. An old dog, 
very ill, probably from mechanical injuries, was destroyed a few 
days later. A blood sample taken from it was tested for agglutinins 
and found negative. The other dog, a young animal, was not laiown 
to have been ill. He was bled October 27 and again December 14; 
both samples gave complete agglutination of P. tularensis at a dilution 
of 1:80. 

A sow and her litter of 10 pigs, about 3 months old, that had been 
raised on the ranch were bled December 14. No illness had been 
observed in these animals. One of the young pigs gave a definitely 
positive agglutination reaction and four others showed low-titer 
agglutinations for P. tularensis as follows: 


Ag^iuination tiler 

Pm -Vo. t;30 UjO UiO l:WJ UOtO 

1 .—-. 3-r 2+ 0 0 0 

2 .. 3+ 3+2+0 0 

6 .. 2 + 0 0 0 0 

7. 44 - 4-t- 4+ 3+ 2+ 

9 . —. 2 + 0 0 0 0 


Blood samples from the other young pigs and sow were entirely 
negative at dilutions of 1:20 and higher. In Januaiy 1950, pig No. 7, 
which showed the highest agglutination titer, was autopsied and 
numerous tissue samples were saved in a frozen condition for later 
testing. These tissues have not yet been tested. 
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The main herd of cattle usually kept on the ranch had been removed 
to winter range near Logan, but four animals, two cows and two calves, 
were bled on December 14. Agglutination tests on these samples 
were entirely negative. 

The dogs, pigs, and cattle had access to water from the marshy area 
which was the source of the domestic water supply. The possibility 
exists that the dogs and pigs had eaten infected rodents. 

In December an attempt was made to trap mice in the vicinity of 
the water source, but none were taken. A few house mice, j/u*s* 
musculusj and one deer mouse, Peroyiiy^cus, were trapped in the farm 
buildings but exhibited no evidence of tularemia infection. 

Infection in the Domestic Water Supply 

The domestic water supply of the N. ranch comes from a marshy, 
spring area along a small stream about 350 yards south of the residence. 
This area, 48 feet wide and 126 feet long, was fenced to keep out live¬ 
stock and as a result was grown over with water cress, weeds, and 
grass. The water surface of the pond was entirely covered by vegeta¬ 
tion, There was evidence of field-mouse and pocket-gopher activity 
around the water source, and there was abundant opportunity for 
contamination of the water by these rodents. The lower edge of the 
marsh was blocked by a low dam into which was fitted the intake end 
of a water pipe. The water flowed through pipe by gravity into an 
open concrete chamber in the basement of the house from which it 
was pumped into a pressure tank for distribution to the upper floors. 
The basement receiving chamber, while open at the top, was clean 
and not a likely source of contamination. This water system was 
installed in 1930, replacing a well on the premises. 

On October 8, when the fii'st visit was made to the X. ranch, a 
single water sample was taken from the kitchen faucet. This was 
kept refrigerated until tested on October 10. Two guinea pigs, 
Nos. 25300 and 25301, were each injected intraperitoneally with 10 cc. 
of water. On October 23, 13 days later, guinea pig Xo. 25300 'was 
observed to be moribund late in the evenuig. A heart-blood sample 
was taken for culture and the animal was autopsied. Lesions 
typical of tularemia were observed. Heart-blood cultures on glucose 
cystine agar yielded a pure cultm‘e of P. tularensis which was further 
co nfir med by agglutination with known positive serum. Transfer 
of tissue from Xo. 25300 to guinea pigs and mice produced typical 
infections 'with characteristic gross lesions, and additional cultures 
were isolated. The other test animal, No. 25301, survived and was 
normal when sacrificed and autopsied 48 days later. Those experi¬ 
mental animals were kept in laige buckets in laboratoiy rooms and 
were well isolated from any known tularemia-infected a nim a ls . The 
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possibility of laboratoiy infection in animal Xo. 25300 is extremely 
remote. 

On October 27, the domestic water supply at the N. ranch was again 
sampled. Four samples were taken as follows: No. 1, kitchen tap; 
No. 2, basement pump box; No. 3, intake at spring; No. 4, mud from 
intake reservoir at the spring. Sample No. 1, from the kitchen tap, 
again produced tularemia in one of two test guinea pigs, as confirmed 
by autopsy, culture, and agglutination of culture with known positive 
serum. The samples from the basement pump box, the intake at 
the spring, and mud from the intake reservoh gave negative results. 

Infection in Other Streams and Water Supplies 

While certain tularemia cases were being investigated in Gallatin 
County, Mont., in March 1949. water samples were taken from 12 
streams and tested for the presence of P. tularensis by injecting them 
into guinea pigs. 

Ten cc. from each sample were injected into each of two guinea pigs. 
Infection was demonstrated in four of these samples as follows: (1) 
from Dry Creek, about 10 miles north of Belgi*ade: (2) from Spring 
Creek, about 4 miles north of Belgrade; (3) from a roadside stream 
near Gallatin Gateway"; and (4J from a roadside stream near Bozeman 
Hot Springs. 

Two of fom* stream samples taken October 5 to 8 were positive for 
tularemia by animal injection. The positive samples were from Smith 
Creek 5 miles north of Belgrade, and Spring Creek from the same 
station that ^vas found positive with the March sample. 

Six streams were sampled on October 27, three of which proved 
positive. These were (1) a roadside stream near Bozeman Hot Springs 
which was positive in March 1950; (2) a small stream on the campus 
of Montana State College; and (3) an irrigation ditch on the M. farm 
in Bridger Canyon. 

On December 14 to 16, additional water samples were taken from 
12 streams in Gallatin County, and when tested by animal injection, 
two were positive for P. fularetisis. These were (1 ) a stream near the 
E. 0. residence in Bridger Canyon, and (2) the stream on the Montana 
State College campus which was foimd positive when sampled on 
October 27. 

During the course of these studies and with the cooperation of the 
county health officer, Dr. Jerome Andes, water samples were collected 
from 75 domestic rm*al water supplies in Gallatin Coimty. These 
included deep and shallow wells, spiiogs, and small streams. Some 
of these came from households where recent tularemia cases had 
occurred without obvious source of infection. All these samples 
were tested by injection into guinea pigs. Usually four guinea piss, 
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each injected with 10 cc., were used on each sample. No evidence of 
infection was demonstrated in any of the samples. 


Incidence of Tularemia in Gallatin County- 

Twelve cases of tularemia were reported in Gallatin County, !Mont., 
for 1949 by the Montana State Health Department—^more than for 
any other county in the State. Some of these, however, had occurred 
in previous years and were confirmed by serological test during 1949. 

Some of the cases were found as a result of our studies on tularemia 
in that area. As a measure of the incidence of the disease in the 
general population, agglutination tests were made on all serum samples 
received from Gallatin County for Wassermann tests at the State 
Hygienic Laboratory during January and February 1950. Of the 
224 serum samples received, 214 were completely negative for P. 
tularensis agglutination at 1 • 20 and higher dilutions; 9, or 4.0 percent, 
gave agglutination (2+, 3+, or 4+) at dilutions of 1:20 to 1:40; 
only one with a titer of 4+ at 1:40 could be considered positive with¬ 
out supporting clinical evidence. The results on these sera were: 


Ag^utination titer 

Scrum Vo. 1:10 1:20 I. 4 O 1:30 

1 ___ 4-r 4-}- 4+ 0 

2 .. 4+44-0 0 

3 ...-. 4+4+0 0 

4 .-.-. 44 . 2-t- 0 0 

5 .-. 4+2+0 0 

6 .. 4+1+0 0 

7 .-.-. 4+0 0 0 

8 _____3+2+0 0 

9-... 3+2+0 0 

10 ..... 2+0 0 0 


In the survey of residents and contacts at the X, ranch, 23 individ¬ 
uals were tested for tularemia, including the observed clinical cases. 
Of these, 7, or 30 percent, had a^lutination titers of 4+ 1:20 

or higher. Sixteen had no demonstrable titers for P, tularensis. 
This is in contrast to the 4 percent observed in the general population. 
The people tested in this survey who showed any degree of agglutination 
at 1:20 or higher dilutions are listed below; 


Patient 

1:20 

l:i0 

4gglliitination 

1:30 1:100 

titer 

l:m 

l.ttiO 

1:1280 

L. C-. 

4+ 

4+ 

44- 

4^ 

4+ 

4-i- 

4+ 

I. W_ 

4+ 

4+ 

4-4 

4+ 

4+ 

4+ 

0 

J. N.. 

4+ 

4+ 

4-i- 

4+ 

2+ 

0 

0 

D, N__ 

4+ 

4+ 

4+ 

2+ 

0 ' 

0 

0 

E. M.. 

4+ 

4- 

3+ 

2+ 

1 + 

0 

0 

K. M-.>-. 

4+ 

3-^ 

l-r 

0 

0 

0 

0 

M. N. 

4+ 

2+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

W. N_ 

3+ 

2+ 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
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Suminarv 


The diagnosis of tularemia, with primary infections in the tonsils 
and buccal mucosa, in a rural housewife and her sister-in-law suggested 
a common source of infection m contaminated food or water. The 
domestic water supply at one residence was shown to be contaminated 
with P. tularen,9is in two consecutive tests. A survey of the previous 
residents revealed that two of the housewives had experienced similar 
clinical illnesses and now gave positive agglutination reactions. Three 
others gave significantly positive agglutination tests but recalled no 
previous suggestive illness. Still another resident gave a low titer 
agglutination test of doubtful significance. Other individuals so far 
tested who were using, or had used, this same water showed no 
evidence of tularemia infection by serological test. 

The instance reported here, involving 4 clinical and 4 probable 
cases, differs from the spontaneous epidemic cited {1) in the Union of 
Soviet Socialist Eepublics of 43 or more cases. Here only a few 
people were using the water supply at any one time. Contamination 
obviously persisted for a period of years, as the first observed clinical 
case occurred in November 1945 and the last in August 1949- 
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Incidenee of Disease 

Ao health department^ State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease idthout 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports From States For Week Ending September 2, 1930 

For the current week, new cases of acute poliomyelitis reported in 
the Nation numbered 1,627, a 0.6 percent increase over the 1,617 cases 
reported last week. This is the fifteenth consecutive week of increase 
over the preceding week. However, the rate of increase continues to 
slacken as this is the lowest percentage increase over the preceding 
week during the 15-week period. For the corresponding week last 
year, 3,193 cases were reported. 

The cumulative total ^2,356) for the cun'ent “disease” year was 
below the corresponding total (22,809) for last year, the highest on 
record. The “disease” year for acute poUomyehtis begins with the 
twelfth week of the calendar year. The cumulative total for the 
calendar year was 13,490, compared with the total of 23,724 for the 
corresponding period last year. 


Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 


[Numbers after dueases are latemational List numbers, IQ 18 revi^on] 


Disease 

Total for 
week 
ended 

1 

5-year 

me¬ 

dian 

1945- 

49 

Sea¬ 
sonal 1 
low ) 
week 1 

1 

J Cumulative 

1 total since 
seasonal low 
' week 

1 

1 5-year 
median 

11944-45 

1 

Cumulative i 
‘ tot.il for 

calendar 1 

year j 

i 

6-year 

me¬ 

dian 

1945- 

49 

Sept. 

2, 

1950 

Sept. 
3, i 
1949 1 

i 

1 

1949- 1 
1 50 , 

1 ; 

! 194V 

1 49 j 

[tbrongh 

194S-49 

1 

im 

t 

1949 

Anthrav (062).. 

1 J 

(0 * 

(0 


(») 

1 PI 1 

1 29 

’ 3S| 

(’) 

Diphtheria (055). 

82 

1 120| 

153| 

1 2rth 

545' 

' 818 

1,092' 

' 3,67.1 

4,5Sti' 

7.3S9 

Acute infe<'tious eneeph.> 

1 

1 ! 




i , ' 

1 



litis (082). 

60' 

' 2S 

2^' 

' i') 

0» 

(») 

(») 

.'y94 

4451 

363 

Influenza (4S0-483). 

626 

548| 

617, 

30th 

3,650 

2,787' 

' 3,844 

1 2i9,909 

78,654 142,483 

Measles (035)... 

701 

5711 

1 680 

; 35th 

1 .307,301 

640,911 

5S6,2S2 

28S,171i 688,5181551,414 

Meningococcal meningitis 


1 


1 





1 


(057.0). 

36 

40' 

' 43, 

, 37th| 

1 3,630 

3,265 

3,334 

2.n7 

2,421 

2,562 

Pneumonia (t90-4Q3) . . 

769 

704 

1 

(‘1 


(J) , 


62,131 

57,298 


Acute poliomyeli is (080). . 

1,637 

3,193 

i,^l 

1 11th 

*12,366 

23,S09| 


*13,490 

23,724 

12,4*4 

Rocky Mountain spotted 



j 

I 







fever (104). 

14 

15 

16' 

* (») 

(0 

(*> 

O' 

3S3i 

483} 

461 

Scarlet fever (050). 

264 

214 

402 

32d 

7661 

1 

, 1,119 

40.93^ 

58,324. 

63,252 

Smallpox (084). 




35th 

46! 

1 5l' 

' 201 

26i 

4l' 

147 

Tularemia (069). 

16 

19 

14 

(D 

(0 1 

0) 

0) 

679 

813 

701 

Typhoid and paratyphoid 





1 



i 



fever (040,041)*. 

96 

09 

108 

11th 

l,S21j 

2,157 

2,157 

2,331 

1 2,645! 

2,646 

Whooping cough (056). 

1,683 

1,3091 

1 

1,970 

1 

39tb| 

111,642 

50,933 

94.320 

! 

90.00t* 

1 

1 40,900j 

6H.302 

1 


* Not computed. * Dolled reports: Iowa, ITAufjust cases, not alloeated to‘Specific weeks; Arkansas, 
week ended Jline 3,1 case. Deduction: Michigan, week ended July 1,1 case. * Including cases reported 
as salmonellosis. 
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For the current week, reported casesof acute poliomyelitis decreased 
from the preceding week in four of the total of nine geographic divi¬ 
sions, These decreases ranged from 62 (271 to 209) cases reported in 
the South Atlantic States to 7 (129 to 122) cases in the Pacific States. 
The remaining two divisions reporting decreases were the East South 
Central and the West South Central. The four divisions increasing 
over the preceding week ranged from 55 cases (314 to 369) in the Middle 
Atlantic States to 15 (59 to 74) in the New England States. The 
remaining two divisions reporting increases were the East North 
Central and the West North Central. The Mountain States reported 
34 cases which was no change from the number reported for the 
preceding week. 

For the current week, the States reporting the largest numbers of 
cases wore: New York (2S6), Illinois (122), Michigan (116), Texas 
(102), Ohio (98), Iowa (95), and Califonoia (65). 

The total number of cases of infectious encephalitis reported for the 
week was 60 compared with 28 reported for the corresponding period 
last year. For the calendar year a total of 594 cases was reported, 
the highest total in the past 5 years. 

No smallpox was reported in the United States. The current week 
ends the *‘disease’’ year for smaUpox with a total of 46 cases compared 
vith a corresponding total of 51 cases for the previous year. This is 
the lowest total number reported for the past 9 years. 

The “disease” year for reported cases of measles also ends with the 
current week. A total of 701 cases was reported for this week. The 
cumulative total for the ‘‘disease” year was 307,301. The 5-year 
(1945-49) median was 586,282. 


Deaths During Weeh Ended September 23 19S0 


W’eek ended Corresponding 
September 2, toeek, 1949 


Data for 94 larRe cities of the United States: 

Total deaths_ 8, 278 8, 245 

Median for 3 prior years_ _ . 8, 470 _ 

Total deaths, first 35 weeks of year- 323, 715 324, 344 

Deaths under 1 year of age- -- 631 603 

Median for 3 prior years_ ___ 672 _ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 35 weeks of year. 21, 736 22, 956 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force.___ 69, 627, 042 70,196, 573 

Number of death claims.. 10, 815 11, 630 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate........ &1 8.6 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 35 weeks of 
year, annual rate.. 9. 4 9. 3 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended September 2,1950 

[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 re> ision] 


Aiea 

DIph- ^ 
theria | 

f055) 

Encepha- 
litis, in¬ 
fectious 

( 0 S 2 ) * 

1 

Influ- i 
enza 

(m-4ssi) 

Measles 

(OSS) 

1 Pneu- PoUo- 

iSSilii- ““““ myelitis 
gococcal 

(057.0> (490-493) (OSU) 

United States... 

82 

60 

626 

701 

36 

769 

1,627 

Kngrlnni] . _ 

2 


1 

52 

2 

19 

74 

Maine ~_ 




2 


3 

New Hampshire__ 




, - - 1 




Vermont_ 







1 

Massachusetts__ 

2 



37 



33 

Rhode Island.... 



1 


1 

2 ' 

5 

Connecticut_ 




10 

1 

17 

32 

Middle Atlantic. 

6 

9 

1 

1S2 

7 , 

122 I 

309 

New York. 

6 

8 

fO 

SO 

4 

S4 ' 

280 

New Jersey_ 



1 

56 


14 

34 

Pennsylvania_ 


1 


40 

3 

21 

49 

East North Central. 

4 

3 

. 

25 

12 C 

9 

46 

409 

Ohio. 





3 . 


98 

Indiana_ 

1 



9 



IS 

Illinois__ 


o 


36 

4 1 

32 

122 

Michigan.... 

3 

1 


26 

2 

s 

116 

Wisconsin__ 



25 

55 

__ ._i 

C , 

55 

West North Central. 

4 

5 

2 

25 



186 

Minnesota___ 

1 

4 


4 

) 

4 , 

27 

Iowa..... 

3 


. 

1 


1 

95 

Missouri_ 



0 

10 

1 

3 

10 

North Dakota.. 


1 


4 


21 

1 

South Dakota.. 




1 




Nebraska... 







16 





5 

1 

2 ! 

24 

_ 

South Atlantic.. 

32 

2 

153 

64 

5 ' 

I 

231 

209 

Delaware_ 




2 1 



3 

Maryland_ 

2 

2 


1 2 ’ 

. 1 

14 

37 

District of Columbia.. 



.I 

1 2 


13 

15 

Virginia. 

5 


128 ' 

28 1 



48 

West Virginia. 

3 

— 


1 1 

1 

2 

9 

North Carolina_ 

14 



22 I 

1 - 


49 

South Carolina_•__ 

6 


8 



.r' 

17 

Georgia........._ 

2 


17 

5 

3 

1S4 

14 

Florida. 




2 


4 

17 

East South Central.. 

15 


1 

2 ‘ 

1 » 

2 1 

61 

72 

Kentucky.... 

3 




1 t 

5 

28 

Tennessee_ 

1 



I I'i i 

1 1 ' 


23 

Alabama_ 

6 


o 1 

1 1 ' 

. 1 

21 ' 

8 

MississippL__ 

5 





IS 

13 









West South Central. 

15 

2 

401 

99 ! 0 , 

209' 

152 

Arkansas____ 

2 


68 

2 

2 

4 

15 

Louisiana___ 

1 




2 

9 

If. 

Oklahoma__ 

1 


11 

6 

. 

10 ■ 

19 

Texas... 

11 

2 

332 

91 

2 

186 1 

102 

HffAtintaln 

2 


SO 

61 

1 

1 

19 

34 

Montana--._ _ 



13 

2 


. 1 

3 

Idaho. 



3 

1 



S 

Wyoming__ 

CoiAmdn _ _ _ 

1 


4 

20 



. 7 

New Mexico_ 





. \ 

2 1 

5 

Arizona_ 



10 


J 

0 1 

11 

Utah. 

1 



22 

! 1 1 

2 1 — 


Nevada 





1 1 



Padfle. 

2 

39 

11 

68 

, « ’ 

26 1 

122 

WflshingtoTi. 




S 

1 

.1 

41 

Oregon.... 



s 

12 

'.1 

8 

16 

Caluomia. _ _ _ _ 


39 

3 

4S 

2 I 

IS 1 

65 

Alaska__ 


nBIBOMMil 



Hawaii 



1 38 





■MBI 

IHIHii 

■■1 



1 New York City only. 
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) Indndinf; eases r^pQrte<i as saloKKteUosis. 
s Incfaiding eases repeated as streptooocoal sore throat. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—Week Ended Aug^st 12^ 1950 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Ed¬ 

ward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns- 

\vick 

Que- 

DPC 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

C3 

X> 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

‘Rnieollosis _ 





3 

1 

■ 

2 



1 


Chickenpox_ 



13 


25^ 

71 

12 

24 

, 

19 

39 


DiDhtiieHa_ 




5 

1 

(I 

Dysentery, bacillary.. 





4 


2 




67 

Sdcephallds, infecV 
ious..._-_-_ 






. 

1 




1 

Qfirmfm meAslea - 

. 

:::::::: 

3 


2 

39 


g 

is 


72 

Measles_ 

2 


4 


71 

158 

16 

10 

3 

36 

mm 

Menin^tls, mcningo* 
cocccd_ 

. 1 

i ! 


. 1 

2 


2 

Mumps_ 



2 

_ 1 


68 

15 

41 

49 

24 

227 

Poliomyelitis_ 

.. 




3 

19 

1 

1 


32 

Scarlet fever. __ 

1 


1 

.2 

7 

g 

2 



3 

34 

Tuberculosis (all 
forms)_ 

6 


3 

11 

55 

21 

21 

13 

IS 

143 

Trohold and paraty- 
Duold fever_ 



1 

w 1 

1 

4 

1 

1 1 

' 2 

1 

9 

Venereal diseases: 
Gonorrhea.._! 

2 


11 

7 

lli 

1 43 

HI 

! 

> 24 

45 

HMI 

343 

Syphilis......... 

2 


5 

$ 

6 G 

1 19 

1 


1 

9 

113 

Whooping cough_ 

1 


11 


49 

51 

3 

1 


135 









FINLAND 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—June 1950 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

. . 

Cases 

DiphtheHft ___ 

39 

Scarlet fever_______ 

713 

Malaria. 

1 

Typhoid fever. 

7 

Meningitis, meningococcal. 

3 

Venereal diseases: 


Paratyphoid fever. 

43 

Gonorrhea. 

538 

Poliomy^itis. 

17 

Sypbnis. ' 

2R 


REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SIVIALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOV FEVER RECETV ED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The following reports indade only items of unusoal iacidence or of spedal interest and the occurrence of 
these diseases, except yellow fever, in locatides which had not recently reported cases. All reports of yellow 
fever are published currently. A uble showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the >ear to 
date is published in the Public Hb^lts Bepobts fsr the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

Burma. During the week ended August 12, 1950, 28 cases of 
cholera, with 27 deaths, were reported. 

India (French). Cholera has been reported in French India as 
follows: In Pondicherry, January 1-April 1,1950, 30 cases, 24 deaths; 
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April 2-July 1, 177 cases, 83 deaths; July 2-29, 231 cases, 118 deaths; 
in Karikal, January 1-April 1, 381 cases, 199 deaths. 

Plague 

China. Reports of plague in China have been received as foEovrs: 
January 1-31, 1950, Chekiang Province 4 cases, Fukien Province 51 
cases, 23 deaths; February 1-28, Chekiang Province 10 cases (includ¬ 
ing 4 cases of pneiunonic plague), 4 deaths, Fukien Province 56 cases, 
52 deaths; March 1-31, Fukien Province 103 cases, 43 deaths; April 
1-30, Chekiang Province 2 cases, 1 death, Fukien Province 263 cases, 
95 deaths; May 1-31, Chekiang Province 7 cases, 3 deaths, Fukien 
Province 200 cases, 70 deaths; June 1-30, Chekiang Province 3 cases, 
Fukien Province 23 cases, 11 deaths. 

Peru. Plague has been reported in Peru as follows: June 1-30, 
1950, at Caral Farm, Chancay Province, Lima Department, 2 cases; 
July 1-31, in Trujillo City suburbs, Trujillo Province, Libertad De¬ 
partment, 1 case, and at Luya Farm, Chiclayo Province, Lambayeque 
Department, 1 case. 

Smallpox 

Arabia. On August 8, 1950, two cases of smallpox were reported 
in the port of Ummsaid, Qatar. 

Britkh Ead Africa. On July 23, 1950, three cases of smallpox were 
reported in the port of Minkindani, Tanganyika. 

China. In Swatow, during the period January 1-March 31, 1950, 
236 cases of smallpox, 'with 96 deaths, were reported, and 19 cases, 9 
deaths were reported during the month of April. Numbers of cases 
reported in Shanghai since the beginning of the current year are as 
follows: January l-Apidl 29, 138 (1 death); May 20-Jime 24, 67; 
July 1-29, 47. 

Yellow Fever 

Gold Coast. During the period August 10-11, 1950, 1 death from 
suspected yellow^ fever was reported in the port of Accra. 

Sierra Leone. The suspected fatal case of yellow fever reported at 
Pendembu, Kailahun District, August 1-8, 1950 (see Public Health 
Peports for September 15, 1950, p. 1200) was not confirmed. 
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Training Course in Rat-Bome Disease 

The 11th semi-annual field training course in rat-bome disease pre¬ 
vention and control will be held by the Communicable Disease 
Center, Public Health Service, in Atlanta October 2-20. 

Rat-control personnel of the armed forces are especially invited, 
officials of the Center announced. The dangers of rat-bome disease 
to military personnel in our expanding military commitments make 
this type of training more important than ever before. 

The course is deseed for rat control specialists including personnel 
of large city and county health departments, State health departments, 
and the Public Health Service. 

“Rat-Bome Disease Prevention and Control,” a new Communicable 
Disease Center manual, is the basic handbook for the com^e. 

Following the 3-week training period in rat-borne disease, the 
Center will give a 1-week concentrated field training course in the 
control of files, mosquitoes, and other insect vectors of disease. Per¬ 
sonnel interested in both rat and insect control may attend both 
courses. 

Environmental sanitation is stressed as one of the most important 
methods of both rat and insect control. 

Applications for the comrses may be sent to the Medical Officer in 
Change, Communicable Disease Center, 605 Volunteer Building, 
Atlanta, Ga. Attention: Chief, Training Services. 
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The printing of this publication has been approved by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget (August 10, 1949). 

The Public Health Reports, first published in 1878 under authority of an 
act of Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the Public Health 
Service through the Division of Public Health Methods, pursuant to the follow¬ 
ing authority of law: United States Code, title 42, sections 241, 245, 247; title 44, 
section 220. 

It contains (1) current information regarding the incidence and geographic 
distribution of conununicable diseases in the United States, insofar as data are 
obtainable, and of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yeUow fever, and other 
important communicable diseases throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
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Specific Causes of Illness Found in Monthly 
Canvasses of Families 

Sample of the Eastern Health District of Baltimore, 1938-43 

By SxLWjm D. CoixTOS, Ph.D., F. Rcth Phillips, and Doeotht S. Quteh* 

Studies have been published on the 6-year Baltimore Morbidity 
Survey covering particular kinds of data or data for a single year of the 
study. However, this is the first report which attempts to deal with 
the general aspects of morbidity in what may be termed the entire 
sample area of the study. It includes data for all of the 17 city blocks 
canvassed for 5 years, and for the 18 blocks canvassed for 3 years or 
less.^ 

Selection and Characteristics of the Sample Population 

Sdecdon of Sample 

The method of selectmg the sample to be studied has been described 
elsewhere (S) but may be briefly summarized here. The canvassed 
families all lived in the original Eastern Health District of Baltimore, 
wards 6 and 7 (4> 8, 9,10), adjacent to the Johns Hopkins Sdiool of 
Hygiene and Public Health and the Johns Hopkins Hospital. In 
these two wards there are 10 census tracts. Prom other censuses of 
the entire two wards that constituted the origiaal district, data were 
available on the number of houses in each square block (14). With 
the aid of these data entire city blocks were selected to run in approxi¬ 
mately parallel diagonal directions throu^out the two wards. An 

*Froni the Divlsloa of PabHc Health Methods, Fahlic Health Service. The MfibaDk Memorial Fond, 
the Departments of Bioststistios and Epidemiology of the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Pablio 
H^th, and the Baltimore Oity Health Department cooperated in the study. Gzateftil acknowledgment is 
made to Miss Jean Downes of the Milbank research staff who participated in all phasea the Baltimore 
Morbidity Survey. 

> Death and ease rates for nonwhltes are usaaHy oonsideirably higher than for whites. Because this was 
a relativ^y small stady it seemed advisable to confine it to the one broad rad^ group of white peismis. 

In the last 2 years of the study, families living in an additional area and having one or more obronio dis¬ 
eases among their members were canvassed periodically for a spedal study of chrcmio diseases. None of 
these families sdected because of the presence of cbronio disease ^induded in the Eastern Health District 
sample study (ffgenefral morbidity of all types. 

Tbs illness data in thb paper are limited to diseases as they affect posons of an ages both sexes. Sub- 
seQoent repo r t s win nwntftbn data on age and sax dlSerenoes in Binpaa rates; dicumstanoes of aoddsnts and 
the nature of the zesultiiig hUdriss; and various other aspects of morbidity data. 
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effort was made to sdect a sufficient number of blocks from a census 
tract so that the sample drawn from that tract would constitute the 
same percentage of the total sample population as the white popula¬ 
tion of the census tract was of the white population of the entire East¬ 
ern Health District (5). 

In the 35 blocks selected for canvassing, every household was 
covered. It was not practicable to follow the original family when it 
moved out of the study blocks; therefore, the family which moved 
away was dropped and the new family which moved into the house 
was added to the study. As indicated above, 17 of the 35 blocks ® were 
retained throu^out the 5-year study; 17 of the other blocks were 
dropped at the end of the third year and one was dropped within the 
first 2 months of that year. 

In the entire sample of 34 blocks canvassed for aU of the first 3 
study years there were 5,297 persons under observation in June of 
1938—the first month of the study; 3,286 of these same individuals 
were stiU under observation for 10 or more months (mostly 12 months) 
of the third study year. Thus at the end of 3 years, 62 percent of those 
first enrolled were still in the study. The other 38 percent had 
dropped out in the 3 years (annual percentage decrease® of 14.7) 
because of moves out of the sample blocks and, in a few instances, be¬ 
cause of death or refusal to cooperate further. The blocks canvassed 
aU 5 years diowed for the first 3 years the same annual loss of persons 
to the survey, 14.8 percent, as for the whole 5 years. The percentage 
loss per year for the blocks canvassed for only 3 years was 14.6. 

The above data exdude for all 3 years the block dropped in the 
first 2 months of the third study year; although they ne^ect the few 
persons who left the sample area and later moved back into it, the 
number of suda persons was small. 

In the 17 blocks canvassed for all 5 years, similar computations 
were made to determine losses during the whole 6-year period. In 
these blocks 2,990 persons were under* observation in June of 1938— 
the first month of the study; 1,343 of these same individuals were 
still under observation for 10 or more months of the fifth study year. 
Thus at the end of 5 years, 45 percent of those first emx>Ued in these 
17 blocks were still under observation. The 55 percent of original 
entrants into the study who dropped out during the 6-year period 
represent an average decrease of 14.8 percent per year. 

> Oba block ooniained severe semitransient botel-apartment bouses where there was so mm^ moving 
that it was impractioable to keep contact with the families even for diort periods. This whole block was 
dropped early in the third study year but the data are induded in this report for the time it was canvassed. 
There was a loss during the 2 years of 30 percent of the 238 persons originally enrolled in this block, whibb 
is equivalent to a loss of 16.2 percent per year. 

s Computed as the mean percentage decrease which applied to the remaining population at the beglnnh^ 
of each study year would yield a 38 percent decrease in the 3-year period. Other similar computations 
based on 2- and 3-year periods were done In the same way. 
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For the blocks canvassed all 5 years similar computations were 
made at 2-year intervals, measuring from the beginning month of each 
year to the end of the next year. The data for each period follow: 


2-ye€cr intervals 


lst-2d year- 

2d-3d year- 

3d-4th year- 

4th-5th year—- 


Percentage loss of population 
EguioaUfU loss 

per year For the S years 


_ Number observed _ 

10 or mors months 
1st month of each during second of 
pair of years each pair of years 


15.0 

27.7 

14. 4 

26. 7 

15.5 

28.5 

16.7 

30.7 


2, 990 2, 161 

2, 809 2, 133 

2, 852 2, 038 

2, 739 1, 899 


The percentages lost to the study indicate what was observed by 
the field workers—that toward the later years a higher proportion of 
the families then included in the study moved away or dropped out 
for other reasons, perhaps because of loss of interest. 

None of the above data coimt as lost to the study any persons in 
blocks dropped by action of those in charge of the investigation, 
that is, the one block dropped in the first 2 months of the third year 
and the 17 blocks dropped at the end of that year. 


Characteristics of the Sample Populadon 

Before considering the frequency of illness observed in the sample 
of the Eastern Health District, it seems worth while to examine cer¬ 
tain characteristics of the population that may influence the illness 
rate. However, the fact that these characteristics are siinilar to 
those of other groups does not moan that illness rates in the sample 
group studied are necessarily representative of rates in other larger 
groups. 

Table 1 shows tlie age distribution of all persons in the Eastern 
Health District sample, in comparison with several larger groups. 
The mean age in the Easteim Health District sample was 31.3 years 
as of January 1, 1941, the midpoint of the middle year, for persons 
under observation during that year. While the sample had slighth’ 
more children under 15 years of age than in the other groups cited, 
the distribution on the whole is similar to the distributions of the 
white population in Baltimore and in cities with populations of 
100,000 and over in tire Middle Atlantic and South Atlantic States. 

The mean age of family heads in the sample blocks in the third or 
middle study year was 46.2 years. Of all family heads, 5 percent were 
under 25 years, only one person of this group being imder 20 years 
old. The next four 10-yoar age groups contained 21, 23, 24, and 15 
percent, respectively. Only 12 percent of family heads were 65 
years and older, and only 3 percent were 75 and over. Eighty-five 
percent of the family heads were males and 15 percent females. 

Table 2 shows the ratio of males to females of specific ages. In the 
ages under 5 and 5-14 there is in each of the groups drown in the table 
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Table 1. ^ge distributioTi of white popidadon of canvassed blocks of the ori^nal 
Eastern jffedlih District ^ of Bcddmore^ compared with white populations of other areas 


[Percentage of persons in each age group] 



Sample E. H. 
population 


Balti- 



Cities 

over 

Total 

0. O.M. 
0 .« cities 

Age 

Years of 
life 1938- 
43^ 

Persons 
observed 
in middle 
year* 

E. H. D.i 
popula- 
tl(m,1940 

more 
popula¬ 
tion, 1940 


100,000 in 
United 
States, 
1040 

United 

States, 

1940 

mm 

(individ¬ 

uals 

observed) 

All known 
ages. 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

100 

Under 6. 

7.4 

8.2 

6.2 

6.2 

6.1 

6.0 

6.2 

7.8 

14.4 

5-9. 

7.4 

7.4 

6.4 

6.4 

6.6 

6.0 

6.3 

7.9 

13.8 

10-14.-. 

ai 

7.3 

7.7 

7.7 

7.9 

7.1 

7.4 

8.8 

10.9 

15-19—. 

9.5 

9.5 

9.5 

8.9 

8.9 

8.4 

8.4 

9.3 

7.2 

20-24. 

8.9 

10.5 

11.3 

9.6 

9.3 

9.8 

9.1 

8.7 

6.1 

26-84. 

17.5 

17.9 

18.4 

17.4 

16.9 

18.9 

17.8 

16.2 

16.6 

35-44- 

14.8 

14.2 

14.1 

15.3 

14.8 

15.9 

16.8 

13.9 

15.0 

46-64_ 

12.7 

12.1 

12.3 

12.9 1 

13.6 

12.8 

13.6 

12.0 

8.6 

66-64._ 

7.7 

7.4 

7.9 

8.6 

9.0 

8.4 

8.8 

8.3 

4.0 

66-74. 

4.4 

4.2 

4.6 

6.0 

6.1 

4.8 

4.9 

5.0 

1.8 

75 and over. 

1.4 

1.5 

1.6 

2.0 

L9 

1.8 ; 

L9 

2.1 

,6 


1 Original Eastern Health District included wards 6 and 7 only, 
a Middle Atlantic eidusive of New York City. 

* Study of 9,000 fomilies in a group canvassed by the Conunittee on the Oosts of Medical Care (f). 

* Ages as of midpoint of each study year in which observed. 

* Ages as of midpoint of third study year« January 1,1041. 


an excess of males over females. Above age 15 the ratios axe, with 
few exceptions, less than 100, which means that there are fewer males 
than females. In general, the sex distribution in the Eastern Health 
District sample is reasonably similar to data in other large cities. 

Table 2. White nudes per 100 wJute females of specific ages in the canvassed blocks of 
the original Eastern Health District*of Baltimore^ compared with white populations of 
other areas 

[Females of same age-group »10O] 


Population group 

All 

ages 

Under 

5 

5-14 

16-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65 and 
over 

Eastern Health District sample (years of life, 
lfl3S-4S>»__ _ _ 

97.6 


106.5 

97.7 

97.9 

96.0 

72.6 

Eastern Health District total, 1940_ 

97.7 


104.4 

00.4 

101.8 

99.9 

74.8 

Baltimore, 104n_ _ _ 

97.4 

104.0 

102.9 

97.9 

100.9 

95.3 


U. 8 . cities over 100,000,1940_ _ 

96.5 

■firfil 

102.2 

Kim 

95.0 

101.5 


U. S. total, 1940_ - _ 

101.2 i 

1 

103.8 

103.4 

09.6 

mg 

104.9 

95.0 




1 OrigiDal Eastern Health District Included wards 6 and 7 only, 
> Ages as of midpoint of each study year in which observed. 


In the matter of marital status (table 3) the Eastern He^dth District 
sample is fairly similar to other groups. In the sample, as in other 
areas, more women than men of the early ages were married. Thus, 
the one 19-yeax-old boy who was married constituted 0.3 percent of 
the males 16-19 years of age; 11 percent of the girls of those ages were 
married. The excess of married women continued through the 25-29 
age group, but at every age above 30 years the percentage of men who 
were married exceeded that of the women. The same general age-sex 
patterns are true of Baltimore as a whole, but the percentage of men 
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over 30 years of age who were married runs consistently higher in the 
Eastern Health District sample. 


Table 3. Marital stat^ of white p&tons of spe<^c ages in canvassed blocks of the 
Eastern Health District, as compared teith whue populations ^ of other areas 


Population group 

Percentage of persons of specified ages who were married 

Total 
15 years 
and 
older 

Total 

16-19 

20-24 

26-29 

80-34 

35^ 

45-54 

55-64 

65 and 
over 

Both sexes: 











Eastern Health District 











sample ^ (middle year).. 

59.5 

55.5 

5.5 

43.4 

66.4 

77.5 

77.8 

79.4 

68.5 

42.3 

Baltimore, 1940 . 

58.8 

55.9 

5.3 

37.8 

66.1 

76.6 

79.1 

76.0 

648 

4a9 

Middle Atlantic cities > 











over 100,000 . 

57.0 

51.3 

2.4 

27.1 

69.9 

73.6 

78.8 

77.4 

67.6 

442 

0. 0. M. 0.> cities over 











100,000 . 

71.0 

68.4 

2.5 

89.4 

8L9 

89.8 

90 6 

89.4 

746 

46.3 

TTnltrftd states, i94n _ 

61.3 

56.6 

6.1 

38.3 

68.2 

79.0 

82.3 

80.1 

71.4 

49.0 

Males: 





Eastern Health District 











sample i (middle year) -. 

60.1 

52.1 

.3 

32.7 

67.9 

78.8 

81.3 

840 

77.8 

60.9 

Baltimore, 1940 . 

60.1 

52.1 

1.2 

25.7 

60.2 

75.1 

79.9 

81.3 

76.6 

60.0 

Middle Atlantic cities* 











over 100,000. 

58.5 

48.3 

.6 

17.0 

53.9 

72.4 

79.7 

81.7 

77.1 

60.8 

0. 0. M. 0.* cities over 











100,000 . 

74.6 

68.5 

.6 

240 

80.0 

92.8 

944 

948 

93.1 

73.3 

United States, 1940. 

61.3 

52.3 

1.5 

26.1 

62.1 

77.3 

82.8 

83.1 

78.7 

63.8 

Females: 











Eastern Health District 











sample ^ (middle year).. 

58.9 

59.0 

10.7 

53.7 

75.0 

76.2 

74 3 

747 

60.3 

28.4 

Baltimore, 1940. 

57.6 

59.7 

9.3 

49.6 

72.1 

78.0 

78.3 

70.7 

543 

26.9 

Middle Atlantic cities * 











over 100,000. 

55.5 

54.2 

41 

36.4 

65.5 

747 

77.8 

73.0 

68.4 

30.8 

0. 0. M. O.s cities over 











100,000 . 

67.6 

68.4 

43 

49.8 

83.3 

87.6 

86.6 

82.9 

67.1 

28.2 

United States, 1940. 

61.2 

60.9 

10.7 

50.3 

74.1 

80.7 

81.8 

76.9 

63.8 

348 


1 Sample of tlie origijaal Eastern Health District which included wards 6 and 7 only. Population 15 years 
old and over; E.H.D. sample 4,853; Baltimore 552,(^1; Middle Atlantic cities lOO^OCO-f» 4,184,7£^' 0.0. M. 
C. cities 100,0004-, 8,732; total United States 89,303,719. 

»Exclusive of New York City. White only for Buffalo, Jersey City, Newark, Camden, Philaddphia, 
Pittsburgh, and Erie; data for other 5 cities are for total populations but percentages colored are not large. 

1 Committee on the Costs of Medical Care data for 9,000 families; percentages are based on full-time years 
of life but all of the families and nearly all of the individuals were observed for the full 12-month study 
period. 

The mean size of family in the sample was 3.64 persons as compared 
with 3.59 for the whole original Eastern Health District, and 3.40 for 
the total of Baltimore. Table 4 shows the distributions of families 
according to size in the various cities and groups. 

In other respects such as economic, occupational, and educational 
status, the Eastern Health District could not be said to be represen¬ 
tative of Baltimore as a whole. It is a moderate residential district 
in which nearly throe-fourths of the gainfully employed are in the 
clerical-sales, skilled, and semiskilled occupation groups. 

Of the canvassed sample of persons who were under observation in 
the third or middle study year, 60 percent of the family heads were 
born in Baltimore, 17 percent elsewhere in the United States, and 
23 percent were foreign-bom. 

Housing is quite uniform throughout the district, of the typical 
row-house type built up to the front line on a narrow lot with no play 
space in the front except the sidewalk and street, and little space 
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Table 4. Sise of family in the tohite population of the ori^nal Eastern Health District ^ 
and in other white population groups 


Population group 

Average 
number of 
persons 
per family 

Percentage of families ^ with specified number of persons 


Mean 

Me¬ 

dian 

1 

2 

3 

4 

D 

6 

D 


9 and 
over 

Eastern Health District sairple 

(middleyear). 

Eastern Health District total, 

3.64 

3.30 

6.6 

23.8 

25.6 

18.9 

11.9 

7.3 

4.0 

1.5 

1.4 

1940. 

3.59 

3.30 

7.3 

24.4 

23.0 

19.3 

12.2 

6.8 

3.6 

1.8 

1.8 

Baltimore, 1940. 

3.40 

3.09 

10.1 

26.1 

23.4 

17.8 

10.4 

6.6 

3.4 

1.4 

1.8 

U. S. cities over 100,000,1940_ 

3.26 

2.97 

11.6 

27.6 

22.9 

17.8 

9.9 

6.1 

2.5 

1.2 

1.3 

CJ. S. total, 1940. 

3.48 

3.15 

9 9 1 

25.7 

22.3 

17.9 

10.7 

6.1 

3.4 

1.9 

2.1 


1 Original Eastern Health District included wards 6 and 7 ocQj* 

t Number of families: E.H.D. sample, middle year 1,650; E.H.D. total 12,561; Baltimore, 189,660; U. S. 
cities 100.000-h, 10,046.680; U. S total. 32,653.000. 


back of the house. According to a scale of adequacy of rooms (see 
reference 6 for details) which takes into account the age and sex of 
members of the household, 40 percent of the homes had more than 
an adequate number of rooms and another 28 percent had adequate 
space. However, 22 percent of the houses were unsatisfactoiy by 
this scale and an additional 10 percent were very unsatisfactoiy. As 
might be expected, larger famUies had the highest percentages with 
unsatisfactory housing; for families of one or two pemons, 80 percent 
of the houses were adequate or better, as compared with 61 percent 
for families of five or more persons. To reverse the statement, only 
20 percent of the small families were living in houses that were un¬ 
satisfactory or worse, as contrasted with 39 percent of the large 
families. 

In the middle study year, 49 percent of the families in the sample 
owned their homes, with an estimated mean value of $2,790; the other 
51 percent were renters with a mean rental of $23.27 per month. 
Sixty-two percent of the owned houses were valued between $2,000 
and $4,000; 71 percent of the rented houses rented for $15 to $30 per 
month. Of all the dwelling units, 57 percent were houses and 43 per¬ 
cent were apartments. Sixty-eight percent of the houses and 24 per¬ 
cent of the apartments were owned. A house occupied by two or 
more families who maintained separate quartei*s and separate eating 
arrangements was counted as two or more apartment dwelling units. 

Of the known amiual family incomes for the middle study year, 
67 percent fell between $1,000 and $2,500; 18 percent were less than 
$1,000, including 4 percent on relief, and the othei* 15 percent exceeded 
$2,500. The mean annual family income was $1,718. However, 
family income was not obtained for 17 percent of all families under 
observation in the middle study year, so the income distribution given 
above must be looked upon as a very rough approximation. Also, 
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in considering the economic level of the Sastem Health District sample, 
it should be remembered that the general wage and price levels have 
increased greatly since 1940. 

Of persons 15 years old or over in the sample, 87 percent of the males 
and 33 percent of the females were in the labor force * in the third 
or middle study year. Of the males and females 16 years old and over 
in the labor force, 92 and 81 percent, respectively, had full-time jobs; 
3 and 8 percent had part-time j*obs; and 5 and 11 percent, respectively, 
were seeking work, including 1.2 and 0.6 percent who were on work 
relief. 

Of the males in the Eastern Health District sample who were work- 
irg full or part time and who reported an occupation, 25 percent were 
sl^ed craftsmen and 33 percent were semiskilled operatives, as against 
23 and 22 percent in Baltimore as a whole. On the other hand, the 
Eastern Health District sample had only 26 percent who were in the 
dealer, managerial, professional, clerical, and salesmen classes, as 
contrasted with 41 percent for the whole of Baltimore and 39 percent 
for ui-ban Maryland except Baltimore. Other categories for males 
and females may bo seen in table 5. 


Table 5. Percentage of white persons 14 ^rs old ^ and over in broad occupatim 
groups—Baltimore Eastern Health District sample * as compared with other areas 




Both sexes 



Male 



Female 


Occupation 

Btutunore, Elastem 
Health Distelct 
sample 

Bcdtlmore city 1940 

y 

^ ft 

III 

Total United 
States 1940 

1 

Baltimore dty 1940 

Maryland, nrban 
except Baltimore 
1940 

Total United 
States 1940 

Baltimore, Eastera 
Health District 
sample 

Baltimore city 1940 

Maryland urban 
except Baltimore 
1940 

Total United 
States 1940 

All occupations, except 










IN 


■ 

farm . 

100 


msm 






Dealers, managerial, pro¬ 










HI 

16.9 


fessional, except farmers. 

10,2 

18.6 

19.3 




20.1 


ao 


Clerks, salesmen. 

20.1 

27.2 

23.0 

22.2 

16.4 

22.2 

18.6 

17.7 

32.6 


34.9 

KtVl 

Skilled craftsmen, fore¬ 












Hr 

men. 

19.0 

17.0 

17.0 

14.7 

24.7 

22.7 

22.8 


3.6 

2.0 

1.3 

mm 

Operatives, somiskiUed 











2&1 

21.1 

workers. 

33.1 

22.6 

26.8 

23,2 

32.6 

21.6 

24.9 

24.0 

34.9 

26.3 

Domestic workers. 

1.2 

1 .x 

2.1 

3.3 


.1 

.1 

.2 

4.6 

3.8 

7.3 

11.3 
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^ Eastern He^th District sample includes only 15 years old and over. Persons without occupations and 
a few In the labor force with unlmown occupations are excluded. Numbers with known occupations were: 
males 2,009; females 749. 

* Eastern Hefdth District sample represents occupations for third (middle) study year. 


The average years of formal education usually varies greatly with 
age (7). The following summary includes housdiold heads and other 
adults over 20 years of age who were not currently in school. Of the 
persons in this group, 3.0 percent had no formal schooling, 29.1 percent 


* Of persons 15-64 years of age, 91 percent of the males and 36 percent of the females were in the labor force. 
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completed only tlie 6th grade or less, and 36.4 percent completed the 
7th or 8th grade hut did not enter high school. Thus, 68,5 percent 
did not go beyond the grade school. Of all adults, 25.2 percent en¬ 
tered high school and 8.6 percent completed the 4-year high-school 
course but did not go beyond high school. However, 1.5 percent of 
of all adults entered college, but only 0.3 percent finished the 4-year 
course. In addition, 1.4 percent entered vocational school, 2.1 busi¬ 
ness school, and 0.9 percent entered some type of professional school. 
The other 0.4 percent attended special classes of some kind or night 
school. 


Methods of Collecting and Tabulating the Data 
CoUecdon 

The Public Health Service and various cooperating agencies have 
made a number of studies of morbidity in different districts (7, 8, S, 
11, IS, IS, 16). The Baltimore study is of the periodic canvass type. 
F amili es were visited at monthly intervals to obtain a record at each 
visit of illnesses that had occurred since the preceding visit. In some 
studies of the periodic type carried on or participated in by the 
Public Health Service, the visits to the family have been irregular, 
with some intervals between visits as long as 3 or 4 months and with 
no attempt to canvass the families at intervals of less than 2 months. 

In two studies (15,16), because of weather, road conditions, and 
shortage of personnel, intervals between visits became so irregular 
that the data were tabulated in a way to show how much decrease 
there was in the recorded case rates as the interval between visits 
was lengthened. Figure 1 illustrates the result in terms of the ratio 
of the rate of illness found in the second, third, fourth, and fifth 
months preceding the visit, to the rate found in the first month pre¬ 
ceding the visit. Figure 1 shows only illness from all causes, but the 
cases are classified into those that involved 1 or more days of Usability 
(inability to pursue usual activities), those that earned the patient 
to be confined to bed for 1 or more days, and nondisabling cases.® 

For example, in Cattaraugus County (15) the data for the third 
month prior to the visit indicated a case rate (all cases) that was only 
45 percent of the rate during the fibrst month prior to the visit. For 
bed and disabling cases one would expect a better record; the bed 
cases in the third month prior to the visit indicated a rate of 67 percent 
of that during the first month prior, and the disabling cases indicated 
a rate of 61 percent. As would be expected, nondisabling cases fell 
off most rap idly, the rate for the third month being only 33 percent of 

• To avoid error from the fact that the longer Intervals between vIMts ocoorred more freoLuenUy in the 
winter than in the summery the ratios shown m flgore 1 are based on a simple average <rf four Quarterly rates 
(annual basis) which gives the winter and summer months equal weight regardless of the irregular 
frequency of long intervals in diflerent seasons. 
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CATTARAUGUS COUNTY SYRACUSE 



Figiue !• Ratio (percent) of recorded case incidence from all causes in different 
months prior to the interview, to the case incidence for the first month prior to the 
interview—^house-to-house surveys of illness in New York State. (Rates corrected 
for seasonal variadon. On this chart zero on the horizontal scale represents the 
day of the interview and the rate for the first month prior is plotted midway between 
0 and 1 month; similarly, the second month prior is plotted midway between 1 
and 2 months; etc.) 

the rate for the first month prior to the visit. After the third month 
the levd of recorded cases seems to remain fairly constant. 

The right half of the chart indicates that the same situation existed 
in Syracuse (16), except that the drop in case rates was more rapid. 

Because of this loss of cases as the time covered by a visit became 
more remote, the data for the Baltimore study •were coEected by 
rather regular monthly visits. This does not mean that each family 
was visited on a given day of the month, but within limits each one 
was visited at intervals of approximately 30 days. 

The observed time for each family was coimted jErom the date of 
the first visit to that family to the time that it moved out of the study 
area or to the end of the study, whichever occurred first. When one 
or more visits to a family were missed after they had been enrolled in 
the study, the illness data were recorded and counted only for the 30 
days prior to the next visit. Missed visits were so few that the 
illness record for most of the families was continuous for the time 
under observation. 

Tdtfukaion 

The field schedule was very detailed, and several difierent kinds of 
illness rates can be obtained from it. Among other items, the data 
were so recorded that new cases of illness (onset within study) could 
be counted and separated from cases present during study but having 
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their onset prior to the person’s entrance into the study. Moreover, 
the prevalence of illness at each monthly visit could bo obtained 
from the schedule. Tor these various types of illness, medical care 
was recorded to show the date the care was received, how many 
office and home calls were made by each type of practitioner or special¬ 
ist, and if hospitalized, the t3T)e of hospital and how many days the 
patient spent in the hospital. These and other facts about illness, as 
well as facts about dental and eye care, and preventive services such 
as medical examinations and immunizations of various kinds, were 
recorded on a series of punchcards from which tabulations were made. 

For nonattended cases, the diagnosis given by the family informant 
was used in the tabulations. For all oases that had the attendance of 
a physician (including all clinic and hospital cases) the medical 
attendant was asked to check or correct the diagnosis; the diagnosis 
given by the medical attendant was used in the tabulation. The 
medical attendants were very cooperative so the diagnoses of attended 
cases were fairly well checked. Some of the nonattended cases were 
chronic diseases which had been diagnosed earlier and the patient in 
many instances probably repeated the diagnosis given by the doctor. 

The 6th edition of the International Statistical Classification of 
Diseases, Injuries, and Causes of Death (17) was not available at 
the time of ffie diagnosis coding in this study, so the code published 
as Public Health Service Miscellaneous Publication No. 32 (18) was 
used. It is similar to the World Health Organization code and many 
categories are identical, but code numbers here given are those of the 
Public Health Service code. In the absence of any physician’s desig¬ 
nation of the most important cause of the illness, the one selected as 
of primary importance was the one which usually caused the greater 
amormt of disability or medical care. 

In the tabulations of specific causes of illness, such as measles, scar¬ 
let fever, influenza, heart disease, asthma, nephritis, and pneumonia, 
the sole, primary, and contributory causes * were all counted. Care 
was taken not to count symptoms as cases unless no other diagnosis 
was available. A cold with fever, headache, and aching of limbs was 
coded as one diagnosis only (cold), but headache appearing as a sole 
diagno^ was used as a case. Furthermore, a cold in the head, throat, 
and chest was coded as a single diagnosis, and not as three different 
diagnoses. Influenza and pneumonia were coded as two diagnoses 
(pneumonia being an important complication and a distinct disease 
entity in itself), but influenza with coryza and bronchitis was coded 
as a sin^e diagnosis because the latter two conditions frequently ac¬ 
company influenza. 

• The terms here iised have the following meanings: Sole refers to a case with only on© diagnosis; primary 
tuuaa the onginal or the more important of 2 or more diagnoses; contributory or secondary means the ding- 
noais of lesser unportanoe or the diseases occurring after the primary cause for a case with 2 or more diagnoses. 
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On the other hand, broad groups such as respiratory, digestive, 
and communicable diseases include only cases with a solo cause (diag¬ 
nosis) plus those represented by the primary of two or more causes or 
diagnoses. In counting aU illnesses, the same method was used. Thus, 
an illness is considered to have a specific duration regardless of the 
number of diagnoses involved, as contrasted with a count of all diag¬ 
noses involved in the ilincss. 

For specific diagnoses (which indude^sole, primary, and contribu¬ 
tory causes), days of disability and of confinement to the house or 
bed include days attiibuted to both primary and contributory diag¬ 
noses. On the other hand, days for broad diagnosis gi’oups and for all 
causes combined relate to the diagnoses that were the sole or primary 
causes of the illness, without duplication of any kind. 

Days of disability and days confined to the house or bed refei- in 
this study to those within the period of observation—the only figure 
that could be obtained accm’ately. To eliminate the incomplete cases 
(onset prior ’’ or still sick at end of observation) would make for a 
shorter mean duration per case, since it would leave only cases witli 
both onset and termination within the period of obseivatioii. 

Contributory diagnoses in this study comprised only 4.5 percent of 
all diagnoses, including both disease and injury. With this low 
frequency of contributory causes, the selection of the principal 
diagnosis and the method of handling contributory causes were not of 
great importance; in hospital and mortality data in which the num¬ 
bers of contributory diagnoses are large, the selection of the primary 
cause is a very important problem. 

The cases were divided into four severity categories, each type 
including all the more severe types: 

(a) All cases, including disabling and nondisabling. 

0)) Disabling cases (1 day or longer), including those confined to 
the house and to bed. Disability is defined here as iuahility to 
pursue usual activities such as working, attending school, doing 
housework, or pursuing other usual activities. 

(o) Cases confined to the house (1 day or longer), including confined 
to bed. All such cases are considered as disabling also. 

(d) Bed cases (1 day or longer) are defined as cases confined to 
bed, including confined to a hospital. All such cases are considered 
as confined to the house and also as disabling. 

There were some cases with series of days in which the patients 
(particularly housewives) were confined to the house and able to do 
only the work that was absolutely necessary; they were thus disabled 
for parts of days only and virtually confined to the house. These 
cases entered as “partially disabling” and other cases indicated as 
“partial house” were counted as disabling and house cases, respec- 

Trior onset means prior to the time that the partioiilar person came under oh^rvation. 
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tively; they constituted about 6 percent of the total cases of those 
respective categories. However, no “partial bed” cases were counted 
as bed cases unless they were confined to the house for 7 whole days 
or longer; the “partial bed” cases tabulated as bed cases amounted to 
about 8 percent of the total bed oases. In terms of days, “partial 
disability” and “partial house” cases were counted as 1 day of dis¬ 
ability or house, respectivdy, and “partial bed” eases (so far as used) 
were counted as 1 day in bed. 

These various criteria for separating cases according to severity 
can be applied to persons of all ages except infants under 1 year of 
age who normally spend a conside ’able part of each day in bed. To 
be able to carry these four severity categories to all ages, infants 
were classified as follows; 

Cases with one or more home calls or two or more office calls by or 
to a doctor on account of illness, or with 1 or more days in a hospital 
were counted as disabling cases and also as cases confined to the 
house. 

Cases with one or more home calls or one or more days in a hospital 
were counted as bed cases. 

For the above cases, days with one or more calls by or to a doctor 
on account of illness were counted as disabling days and also as days 
confined to the house. Days with one or more home calls by a 
doctor and all hospital days were counted as days in bed. 

Comparison of Illness Kates 
Data for 3-Year and 5-Year Blocks 

As noted above, some of the illness data refer to families in city 
blocks kept under observation for 3 years only, and some are for 
blocks observed for the whole 6 years. To see more accurately how 
the rates for the 3-year blocks compare with those for the 5-year 
blocks, the two sets of data have been plotted in figure 2 to show the 
prevalence of illness (side persons) on the day of the visit per 1,000 
persons observed for each calendar month of the study. The dis¬ 
abling and total rates of the various kinds shown in figure 2 are plotted 
on scales so arranged that the approximate average rate per 1,000 
for the whole 5-year period plots at the same distance from the base 
line in all dharts. Thus the monthly fluctuations around this average 
rate are comparable for the various diagnosis eateries. The 3-year 
rates are plotted on the same actual scales as the 5-year rates, so the 
differences for a given diagnosis cat^iy as between the rates for the 
two groups of blocks are actual. 

Considering the prevalence of acute respiratory and acute non- 
respiratory illness, it is seen in %ure 2 that the rates and their monthly 
fluctuations are reasonably similar for the 3- and 5-year blocks. 
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PREVALENCE 



Figore 2. Monthly prevalence per 1,000 canvassed population of disabling and of 
total cases of certain broad diagnosis groups in 18 blocks canvassed for 3 years, 
iT> 17 blAckff canvassed all 5 years-—Baltixnore Bastem Health District sample, 
1938-43. 
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In the whole 6-year period, there is a rather definite upward trend 
in the prevalence of the total chronic cases, starting at about 133 
per 1,000 in June 1938 and terminating at 222 per 1,000 in May 
of 1943. The upward trend is not so clearly evident in disabling 
chronic cases (19.9 to 22.0 per 1,000). In both the total and disabling 
chronic cases, the upward trend is somewhat less for the 3-year 
blocks than for the first 3 years of the 5-year blocks. The effect 
of these differences in chronic case rates is reflected also in the trends 
for all causes of illness. In spite of these variations, the prevalence 
of illness in the 3- and 5-year blocks seems rather similar 

It is apparent that the prevalence rates for acute respiratory 
diseases show the greatest variation from month to month, the 
relative variability being greater for the disabling than for the total 
cases of this diagnosis group. The disabling acute respiratory oases 
and to some extent the total cases of the same diagnosis group indicate 
epidemics with peaks in February of 1939 and in the same month 
of 1940. The whole peak of the latter epidemic seems to be accounted 
for by the acute respiratory diseases, but the February 1939 peak 
shows up in the acute nonrespiratory cases as well as in the resphatory 
group. Reference to the reports of communicable diseases by attend¬ 
ing physicians to the Baltimore City Health Department indicates 
that a measles epidemic was in progress at the same time as the minor 
influenza epidemic of 1939. The number of cases reported to the 
Health Department in February of 1939 was far greater for measles 
than for influenza. However, in the canvassed population the preva¬ 
lence of acute disabling respiratory diseases (including influenza) in 
February of 1939 was 28 percent Mgher than that of acute disabling 
nonrespiratory diseases (including measles), with a peak in the latter 
group largely due to the measles epidemic. The other 3 survey years 
(June 1940-May 1943) do not appear to include any respiratory 
epidemics. Epidemics of respiratory disease are important in a study 
of illness because they are a major factor in the year to year variation 
in the annual case rates from all causes. 

Comparison With Other Surveys 

The sis illness studies (fig. 3) considered in this compai'ison were 
all periodic canvass^ of famili^ over a period of 1 year or longer. 
The intervals between visits to the households and other survey 
techniques varied considerably from study to study; however, in 
all six studies an attempt was made to record nondisabling iUness 
as well as cases disabling or in bed for 1 or more days. Single visit 
surveys covering a whole year and recording only the more severe 
cases such as those disabling for a week or longer, as well as surveys 
covering less than a 12-month period, were excluded. Most important 
surveys in these latter categories are the National Health Sturvey of 
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1935-36 and the Health and Depression Study covering a 3-month 
period in the spring of 1933. 

Figure 3 shows annual case rates for aU causes, all respiratory 
diseases, and all nonrespiratory diseases in each of the six surveys 
of the periodic type. Although there are large variations from survey 
to survey in the total recorded oases of all causes and also in the two 
broad diagnosis subgroups, there is less variability in disabling cases 
and considerably loss in cases confined to bed for 1 day or longer. 
Thus, it appears that case rates for the more severe bed cases do not 
vary gi'eatly so fai* as all causes and all respiratory and nonrespiratory 
groups are concerned. 
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Figure 3. Comparison of illness rates per 1.000 canvassed population as recorded in 
six illness surveys made by periodic visits to families in given districts. (Data few 
Cattaraugus County (15) and Syracuse (16) include only cases occurring in the 
month of the survey and the first and second months prior to that month. The 
other surveys included very few long intervals between visits. C. C. M. C., full¬ 
time (1), refers to families kept under observation the whole 12 months; a separate 
study was made of families who dropped out earlier but in other respects were a 
part of the same study (l), footnote 21, Pub. Health Rep. 55: 67, (1940). 
C. C. M. C.—Committee on Costs of Medical Care. For Hagerstown study, see 
reference 11.) 


Icflueziza epidemics do not appear to account for any large part of 
tlie variation in rates from survey to survey. There was during the 
study periods one minor influenza epidemic in Syracuse and two minor 
epidemics in each of Baltimore, Cattaraugus County, and Hagerstown, 
with somewhat higher rates than in Syracuse. Each of the two Medi¬ 
cal Care Survey groups had a moderate influenza epidemic. With 
iUness rates plotted by weeks or even months, as in figure 2, the 
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epidemic periods stand out with very high rates and eren affect the 
rate for the year as a whole. However, illness rates in studies over 

2- to S-year periods, as in these data, are not greatly affected by 
minor influenza epidemics. Probably a more important factor in the 
high rate for the 3-year study in Cattaraugus County was the excep¬ 
tionally good cooperation in reporting in this rather isolated rural 
farm area, as compared with that among city dwellers who are fre¬ 
quently bothered by door-to-door salesmen. The high rates La Balti¬ 
more were probably due to frequent visits as well as good cooperation, 
but in the Cattaraugus County and Syracuse stiidics no observation 
or case data were used for periods more than 3 months back of a visit, 
and in the other studies few of the visits were made at intervals of 
more than 2 to 3 months. As noted above, the variation in rates from 
survey to survey was considerably less for disabling and, particularly, 
bed cases than it was for nondisabling cases for which the variation 
in the completeness of reporting was greatest. 

Illness in the Canvassed Sample of Families in Baltimore 

The Eastern Health District canvassed sample, including both the 

3- and 5-year blocks, affords a total full-time person-years of observa¬ 
tion of 21,505, with a total annual incidence of illness from all causes 
of 1,379 cases per 1,000 population.® Of this total, 729 cases per 1,000 
population or 53 percent of the total cases were nondisabling; the 
otW 650 cases per 1,000 were disabling for 1 or more days. Of the 
disabling cases, 595 per 1,000 population, or 91 percent, were confined 
to the house for 1 or more days, and 56 percent were confined to bed 
for 1 or more days during the illness, a rate of 365 bed cases per 1,000 
population. Finally, there were 15.8 disabled days per person-year 
of observation and 24.4 disabled days per disabling case. These 
figures refer to all causes of illness, including accidents, althoigh the 
present paper is largely confined to diseases. 

The acute diseases as presented in this paper include a few cases 
with onset prior to the study; table 6 gives for each diagnosis tho total 
cases and the numbers with prior onset, which means prior to the 
entrance of the particular patient into the study. Chronic disease 
cases include disabling attacks with onset of disability within the 
study year and also chronic cases without disability during the entire 
period of observation, regardless of time of onset. 

Of the annual rate of 1,379 total cases per 1,000 population (includ¬ 
ing attacks of dhronic diseases) from all causes, only 54 cases per 
1,000 had an onset prior to the observation period. However, in 
other cases disabling attacks or nondisabling experience with the 
chronic disease may have occurred prior to the period of observation. 

s Hates for aU oaoses are ezdnsive of any diagooses classified as oontrlbntory. In this stndy snoh asso- 
flEeted oontribatoiy causes are oomited In the rates fOr each speoifio diagnosis but are not counted as inde* 
pendent cases m the total for all causes. 
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In a study of tMs kind, information about detailed diagnoses gives a 
better picture of the basic data than broad groups. The data in the 
present report are, therefore, classified into rather specific causes, but 
the charts show an array of detailed diagnoses for a given broad 
diagnosis group. The charts include three types of rates, some of 
which are subdivided into disabling, confined to the house, and 
confined to bed, shown by the type of hatching on the bars. The 
three broad types of rates referred to are: 

(a) Annual case rates. With the exception of a few cases with 
onset prior to the study they represent incidence rates. These rates 
are based on a count of the number of cases of a given diagnosis and, 
particularly for acute diseases, are the type of data with which the 
epidemiologist deals. In terms of the spread of a communicable 
disease, a noild case or even a carrier may be as important as a severe 
bed or hospital case. 

(b) The annual number of days of disability per 1,000 canvassed 
population. This type of rate is of interest to industrial and school 
authorities, because it indicates the importance of the disease in terms 
of inability to work, attend school, or pursue other usual activities. 
According to this measure, the large number of the minor respiratory 
cases becomes less important because of the short disabling duration 
per case. The few cases of cardiovascular and mental diseases 
become more important because of their long periods of disability. 

(c) The days of disability per disabling case. This average 
represents the importance of the disease to the individual patient. A 
severe disease may be so rare that even with a long duration it is of 
relatively little importance to the community, but to the individual 
who contracts such a disease it is of tremendous importance. 

To summarize, the three types of charts have to do with: (1) the 
importance of specific diseases to the community in relation to pre¬ 
ventive and therapeutic measures; (2) the importance in terms of time 
lost from work or school; and (3) the importance of the disease to the 
individual patient in time lost per case. Table 6 shows numbers of 
various kinds of cases and rates for the detailed diagnoses that are 
shown in the charts. 

Figure 4 shows recorded annual case rates per 1,000, both disablii^ 
and nondisabling. The total length of the bar represents the total 
case rate of this kind; the black portion represents the rate for oases 
that caused disability for 1 or more days during the study. In terms 
of either total or disabling cases in this study, as in preceding studies, 
the most frequent diagnoses are invariably the minor respiratory 
diseases including influenza, coryza and cold, bronchitis, tonsillitis, 
sore throat, laryngitis, and other diseases of the larynx, diiefly non- 
diphtheritic croup. In this study these minor respiratory cases ac¬ 
counted for 47 percent of all cases of illness and accident, 39 percent 
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Table 6. Cases of Ulness and de^ of disability due to each detailed diagnosis among canvassed tvhUe families—Eastern Health District of Baltimore^ 
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of disabling cases, 42 percent of house cases, and 41 percent of bed 
cases. However, of the total days of disability from all causes, only 
12 percent were due to the minor respiratory diseases. The days 
co nfin ed to the house and to bed due to minor respiratory diseases 
were 17 and 13 percent, respectively, of the total days for all causes 
of illness and accident of the house and bed categories. Thus, in 
terms of days, the minor respiratory diseases are much less important 
flm-n in terms of cases. 

The next most numerous causes in terms of total and also of dis¬ 
abling cases are the minor digestive diseases, induding digestive dis¬ 
turbance, and diarrhea and enteritis. 

Ill-defined diseases including a few others of specidc diagnosis 
constitute only 5 percent of all recorded cases, and the disabling cases 
of this group constitute only 3 percent of the total disabling cases. 

Figure 5 drops from consideration nondisabling sickness and shows 
only the illness and attacks of chronic disease that were disabling in 
the sense of interfering with the patient’s work, school, housework, or 
other usual activites. Again the hatchings on these bars divide the 
illnesses into dijSerent severities. Since cases confined to the house 
or bed for 1 day or longer are all considered disabling, tbe total length 
of a bar represents all disabling cases of that diagnosis. The black 
part of the bar represents bed cases and the black plus the darker 
hatching represents cases confined to the house for 1 day or longer. 

We know of no study which has made use of the category, “cases 
confined to the house’^ Coniddering all causes of illness, 91 percent 
of the disabliog cases were confined to the house and 56 percent were 
confined to bed for 1 day or longer. However, of the total days 
disabled, only 59 percent were days confined to the house, and 31 
percent were days confined to bed. A careful study of figure 5 
indicates that there are not many disabling cases that are not confined 
to the house for at least 1 day. Thus, confinement to the house may 
be a better definition of disability among nonworking and nonsohool 
groups than inability to pursue usual activiti^ which is at best a 
rough measure.” 

It should be noted in connection with figures 4 and 5 that generally 
the diagnoses that show high rates in terms of total recorded cases 
also show high disabling case rates. While there are many differences 
in the array of diagnoses according to total and disabling cases, the 
general picture remains about the same; in both types of cases re¬ 
spiratory diseases are the most frequent diagnosis group and digestive, 
the second most frequent. 

On the other hand, a number of skin diseases, minor aller^es, and 
minor communicable diseases show fairly high total case rates with 
few disabling cases. 

I Tbe 086 ot MjjfbasmsDi to tbe boose as a jneasore of iHness was suggested to ns by tbe late Dr^ W. H. 
Frost. 
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Rate per 1000 for 
Onob ed Hou^e Bed 
Coses Coses Coses 

9f 7 88 2 48 4 
, 66 3 65 9 55 4 
44 4 43 2 22 6 
43 1 412 159 

,15 7 15 3 10 8 
29 28 II 


Annual Disablmg Case Rote Per 1,000 Canvassed Population 
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Figure 6 represents a classification of diseases according to thdbr 
importance in terms of annual days of disability per 1,000 persons 
under observation. According to this classification such diseases 
as tuberculosis, epilepsy, mental deficiency, psychosis, heart disease, 
rheumatic fever, arthritis, and other chronic diseases stand out as 
important causes of illness. Many of the chronic diseases which are 
relatively infrequent in terms of cases are high in annual days of 
disability per 1,000 persons, in spite of their infrequent occurrence. 
Thus, these diseases are particularly important to the community 
as well as to the individual patient in terms of days of disability. 
However, the very large number of minor respiratory cases keeps 
them in the important categories in terms of days of disability, in 
spite of the short duration per case. 

The prevalence rate is a useful measure of the extent of chronic 
disease in a population at a given time regardless of the date of onset 
of the cases. Such a rate is expressed as cases which existed in some 
form on the day of the canvass, per 1,000 individuals under observa¬ 
tion. Because of the long durations of chronic diseases, it can be 
expressed as the number of individuals with chronic disease at any 
time during a 12-month or shorter period per 1,000 individuals ob¬ 
served at any time during that period, unless the patient had recovered 
by reason of surgery or other treatment. 

Table 7 shows the average prevalence of important chronic diseases 
during the 5 years, computed as a simple average of prevalence rates 
for each study year. 

At the time that each household first came under observation, the 
family informant was asked whether anyone in the household had 
any chronic disease on the interviewer’s list or any other chronic 
disease not on the list. NeV chronic diseases and medical care and 
disability from all chronic diseases were recorded at subsequent visits. 

Three types of prevalence rates per 1,000 persons observed are 
shown in table 7 for each diagnosis, based on the following eateries: 

(a) Individuals who reported the specified chronic disease and who 
had one or more days of disability during the whole period of their 
observation; these individuals may or may not have had medical care. 

(b) Individuals who reported the specified chronic disease and who 
had medical care for it at some time during the whole period of their 
observation but suffered no days of disability. 

(c) Individuals who reported that they had the specified chronic 
disease but during the wWe period of their observation had neither 
medical care nor a day of disability. 

Obviouitiy this method of classifying the chronic cases according to 
disability and medical care puts many more into dlasses (a) and (b) 
than the method used for figure 2 by which the patient is dasrified 
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Rat* p«r l;000 popiriaffon 


Annual Days of Disabllfty Per 1,000 Canvassed Population 

1£5 _8» 570 SOO 625 



Figure 6. iomual days of disability, of confinement to the house, and of confinement 
to bed for spedfic diagnoses per 1,000 canyassed populatioD—^Baltimore Eastern 
Health District sample, 1938-43. (Days bwlude those for cases lasting l^day or 
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Average prevalence ^ of sp^fic chronic diseases among canvassed white 
families—Eastern Health District of Baltimore, Md., 19^-1943 


Average prevalence * per 1,000 Percentage of the total 
mdividuals during the 5 prevalence irate that fell 


years of the study 


1 each of the 3 classes 


Diagnosis 3 


Nondis- 

ablinga 


- Total 

Nondis- persons 
abling a with 
-i- this 


IJUIS 

Disa- With- Disa- wi+T, With- 

bltaB* S oat of^bIlng»S out 

“ ieaJ wt 



1 Prevalence rates were oomputed for each Study year, using all cases that existed at any time during the 
year and the number of Individuals who were observed at any time during the year. Average prevalence 
is a simple average of these 5 rates. 

1 The prevalence rate for each diagnosis counts all individuals who had that chronic disease regardless of 
how many other chronic diseases this person had. 

* Previuent oases were dassifled into three groups based on the patient’s record during the total observation 
period: (a) disabled for 1 or more days from this condition; (b) received medical care for this condition but 
was not disabled; (o) no medical care received for this condition and was not disabled from this condition. 

4 This total is the sum of the prevalence rates, counting all chronic diagnoses for each individual. 


as disabled or receiviiig medical oaxe only in the months in which he 
was disabled or had care. 

Considering the average prevalence rates as shown in table 7, 
the five most frequent chronic diseases existing in the Baltimore sample 
population were, in the order of frequency: arthritis, heart disease 
except rheumatic, rheumatic fever and rheumatic heart, hypertension, 
and psychoneurosis. Arthritis, the diagnosis with the highest preva¬ 
lance, is only a minor cause of death, and psychoneurosis, the fifth 
in prevalence, is of even less frequency as a cause of death. However, 
the second, third, and fourth in prevalence are major causes of death. 
Other chronic diseases are listed in the order of average prevalence. 
The rate of 22.7 per 1,000 for “all other chronic diseases” is made up 
entirdy of diseases for which there w^e too few cases recorded in this 
study to use as a basis for reliable rates for the separate diagnoses. 

The rates at the top of the table represent individuals who reported 
one or more chronic diseases. This counts an individual only once 
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OlsobUd Doys p«r 
Costi OoM 0 


Disabtod Days Par Disabling Casa 



■ilnfluanzo 
■■ Tonsillitis 
Bronchitis 
Other larynx 
karyngitls 
Sere throat 

CofYxo and cold _ 


Pneumonia 
Chrome bronchitis 
Plsuriey 

Other respirotety 
Tonsillectomy 
Sinusitis _ 


hmo 

Eexemo 
Other ollergy 
Dermotitis vsnenoto 
Urticaria 

Hov fCvor___ 



Molignont neoplasm 
Anemia 

Benign ntoplosm, fern genital 
Dlsooses thyroid and para 
Other benign neoplasm 
Nutritional diseases 
Chronic ooisonlni 


Epilepsy.mental deflc^ 


Dissoses, prostate 
Other male genitol 


Other female genitol 
Mseoses ovaries tparometrlum 


Complications pregnoney, birth 


impetigo 
Other skin conditions 
Ueol skin Infec 
Cel luliti s. poronyehia 


Other bones and Joints 


Mlscel orthopedic 


mm other ond ill-defined 
1 5 4^5 S^sh 

195 I.S prHeodoehe 


figure Disabled days per disabling case inTolying 1 or more days of disability— 
Baltimore Eastern Health Distxict samples 193^-43^ 
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even though he had two or more different chronic diseases. The 
rate of 155 per 1,000 who had a chronic disease is reasonably dose to 
the rate of 177 per 1,000 as found in the National Health Survey (IS) 
of 1935-36 which included also impairments such as a stiff joint or a 
TpiMiTig finger, arm, or leg. 

The last line on table 7 is the sum of the prevalence rates for each 
diagnosis, counting an individual as many times as the chronic diseases 
which he reported. 

In setting up figure 7 to represent the importance of an illness to 
the sick individual, it seemed best to use time lost from usual 
activities (disability) rather than the total time which the 
individual had h.ad the disease. The total duration frequently 
means little because so many diseases represented in the nondisabling 
chronic category are of the natme of physical defects which may 
interfere rdatively little with the work or other activities of the 
individual; or they may be diseases under good control such as diabetes. 

Days of disability per disabling case, in the sense of time lost from 
usual activities, is a good measure of the importance of the disease to 
the individual patient. The long disabling durations of chronic 
diseases are even more important to the patient than they are to the 
community. Thus in this measure epilepsy, psychosis, tuberculosis, 
intracranial lesions and residual paralyses, the cardiovascular-renal 
diseases, rheumatic fever, and diseases of the bones and joints are 
the most important diseases to the sick individual. Other diseases 
of shorter duration are important because of high case fatality, but 
that measure is not included in the present paper. 

Summary 

This report deals with illness classified into detailed diagnoses in 
the 5-year study with monthly visits to a sample of the population 
of the Eastern Health District of Baltimore. It is the first illness 
paper based on the whole study and including all of the sickness data 
for the entire sample of the population of the district. 

The total recorded illnesses for persons of all ages amoxmted to an 
fl.uTinii.1 rate of 1,379 oases per 1,000 canvassed population. Nondis¬ 
abling illness accounted for 729 cases per 1,000, and cases disabling 
for 1 day or longer amounted to 650 per 1,000 canvassed population. 
The annual days disabled within the period of observation was 15.8 
per person observed. This amoimted to 24.4 days of disability per 
disabling case. 

These various types of rates are presented for detailed diagnoses 
in figures 4, 5, 6, and 7, and in table 6. The spedfic diagnoses are 
tiiown as an array within each broad disease group. The specific 
diagnoses are too numerous for discussion here. 
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Incidence of Disease 

No health department^ State or loccd^ am effectively prevent or control disease udtkout 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports From States for Ended September 9, 1950 

For the current week, new cases of acute poliomyelitis reported in 
the Nation numbered 1,745, a 7.3 percent increase over the 1,626 cases 
reported last week. This is the sixteenth consecutive week which 
shows an increase over the preceding week. For the corresponding 
week in 1949, 2,698 cases were reported. 

The cumulative total (14,099) for the current “disease” year was 
below the corresponding total (25,525) for last year, the highest on 
record. The “disease” year for acute poliomyelitis begins with the 
twelfth week of the calendar year. The cumulative total for the 
calendar year was 15,233, compared with the total of 26,440 for the 
corresponding period last year. 

For the current week, 2 of the 9 geographic divisions decreased from 
the preceding week in reported cases of acute poliomyelitis. These 
decreases ranged from 52 (408 to 356) cases reported in the East 


Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: XJmted States 

[Numbers after diseases are International List nuzobers, 1948 rerision] 


Anthrax (062)-,-_ 
Diphtheria (06^. _ 
Acute infectious en¬ 
cephalitis (082)_ 

Influenza (480-4^).... 

Measles (085). 

Menmgocoocal xnen- 

IngitS (067.0). 

Pneumonia (498-498).- 
Acute poliomyelitis 

(080)... 

Rooky Mountain 

spotted fever (104)_ 

Scarlet fever ( 
Smallpox (: 

Tularemia (_ 

Typhoid and p^ty- 
Ijinoid iever(040,041)« 
Whooping cough (066) 


Totid for 
week ended— 

5-year 

m^ian. 

Sept. 

9,1950 

Sept. 

10,1949 

1945^ 

■ 


(0 


140 

169 


34 

27 

■la 

551 

706 

506 

499 

543 

36 

49 

48 

700 

741 


1,745 


1,526 

11 

17 

17 

291 

264 



1 

1 

13 

27 

19 

84 

117 

111 

1,890 

1,440 

1,798 


Season¬ 
al low 
week 




^th 

30th 

35th 

37th 

(0 

11th 

^3W 

35th 

0) 

11th 

39th 


Cumulative 
total since 
seasonal low 
week— 

5-year 

median, 

1944-45 

through 

Cumulative 
total for cal¬ 
endar year— 

5-'vear 

median, 

1946-49 

1949-50 

1948-49 

1948-49 

1950 

1949 

% 

% 


30 

3,786 

38 

4,732 

7^527 

506 

3,%8 

490 

543 

631 

250,742 

288,677 

479 

79,206 

680,017 

390 
143,432 
552; 229 


3,314 

0) 

%r 

2,753 

62,831 

2,470 

68,039 

2,602 




2A625 

13,693 

>15,233 

26,440 

14,160 

1%7 

1 

iXo 

394 

41,227 

26 

500 

AS! 

63,652 

148 

(*) 

(0 

(0^ 

>691 

809 

718 

1,905 

113,432 

2,274 

52,373 

2,274 

96,118 

2,415 

91,896 

2,762 

42,340 

2; 762 
70,100 


1 Not computed. 

> Deductions; Poliomy^itis—Georgia, week ended August 19,1 case; Michigan, week ended September 
2,1 case. Tularemia—Arkansas, week ended Sept. 2,1 case. 
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North Central States to 16 (186 to 170) in the West North Central 
States. The 7 divisions increask^ over the preceding week ranged 
from 49 (72 to 121) cases in the East South Central States to 6 (34 to 
40) in the Mountaiu States. 

The States reporting the laigest numbers of cases of poliomyelitis 
for the week were: New York (253), Illinois (110), Pennsylvania (95), 
Texas (91), Ohio (83), and Michigan (81). 

The total number of cases of infectious encephalitis reported for the 
week was 37 compared with 34 reported for the correspondmg period 
last year. For the calendar year, a total of 631 cases was reported, 
the highest total in the past 5 years. 

For the exurent week, 1,890 cases of whooping cough were reported 
compared with 1,440 reported for the corresponding week last year. 
The cmnulative total number of cases of whooping cough reported for 
the calendar year to date was 91,896 compared with 42,340 for the 
corresponding period last year. States reporting tho laigest numbers 
of cases for the current week were: Michigan (175), Texas (171), New 
York (132), Pennsylvania (114), Wisconsin (111), and California (102). 

For the Nation, reported cases of diphtheria increased slightly, from 
82 last week to 112 cases for the current week. The States reporting 
the largest numbers of cases were: North Carolina (28), Kentucky (11), 
Viiginia (11), and Texas (10). 

No smallpox was reported in the United States. One case of 
anthrax was reported in Pennsylvania. 

Of 41 States and the District of Columbia reporting on rabies in 
animals, 20 States and the District of Columbia reported no cases. 
The remaining 21 States reported 119 cases. States reporting the 
largest numbers were: Texas (24), New York (20), and Iowa (17). 


Deaths During Week Ended September 9 9 1950 


Week ended Corresponding 


Data for 94 Utrge cities of the United States; ^ ’ 

Total deaths_ 7, 960 7, 831 

Median for 3 prior years__ 7,871 _ 

Total deaths, first 36 weeks of year_ 331, 676 332,175 

Deaths under 1 year of age_ 581 652 

Median for 3 prior yecirs_ 614 _ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 36 weeks of year. 22, 317 23, 608 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force____ 69, 608, 690 70,176, 809 

Number of death claims_ 9, 447 8, 887 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate.....7,1 6. 6 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 36 weeks of 
year, annual rate_ 9. 4 9. 3 
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Reported Cases of Selected Commimicable Diseases: United States* "Week 

Ended Sept. 9,1950 

[Numbers under diseases are International lost numbers, 1948 revision] 


Area 

Diph¬ 

theria 

(055) 

Enceph¬ 

alitis, 

infec¬ 

tious 

(082) 

Influ¬ 

enza 

(48(M83) 

Meades 

(080 

Menin¬ 

gitis, 

menin¬ 

gococcal 

(057.0) 

Pneu¬ 

monia 

(490-493) 

Poho- 

myelitis 

(080) 

United States. 

112 

37 

833 

606 

86 

700 

1,745 

New England_ 

Maine. 

» 


1 

■p 

1 


87 

9 

New Hampshire. 






HHHnm 

2 

Vermont. 






■BBSS 

2 

MaiKtachasetts_ 

3 






83 

Bhode Island_ 



1 



jB&Bj&B 

g 

Connecticnt_ 





1 


33 

Middle Atlantic.- 

7 

6 

1 

■i 

6 

166 

397 

New York___ 

6 

^5 


41 

3 

117 

263 

New Jersey_ 



1 


1 

29 

49 


1 

i 


27 

2 

22 

05 

East North Central. 

S 

3 

U 

120 

6 

72 

366 

Ohio. 

2 



19 

1 


83 

Indiana,_ 


2 


4 


5 

26 

Illinois___ 

1 



28 

3 

48 

110 

Michigan.-. 



1 

14 

2 

14 

81 

Wisconsin___ 


1 

10 

55 


1 

56 

West North Central.... 

4 

6 

13 

24 

4 

mi 

170 

Minnesota - 

1 


2 

9 



41 

Iowa__-_ 




1 



47 

Missouri__ 

2 

1 


2 

2 

iMTTTTm 

13 

North T^eirota ^ ^ 


2 

2 

3 

1 

73 

flnnth 'Dakota _ _ 


2 


6 

1 

10 

Nebraska..___ 






i 

24 

iranfiaa - ^ 

1 



3 


9 

85 

South Atlantic. 

U 

i 


23 

4 

72 

257 

Delaware..___ 




8 



' 2 

Maryland___...__ 



1 

1 


13 

43 

District of Columbia. 



1 



10 

10 

Vir^nia_........__ 

11 


172 

9 


20 

71 

West Virginia___ 

3 


10 

5 

1 

3 

24 

North Carolina..._-_ 

28 


1 

1 


46 

South Carolina- . .. 

5 

1 

11 


1 

7 

1 18 

Canr^a _ _ .. .. _ 

6 


14 

1 


13 

24 

}riori^_ _ - _ - 

1 



3 

1 

4 

19 

East South Central_ 

18 

1 

16 

17 

S 

40 

m 

TCftntiicky - _ 

11 



9 

1 

17 

51 

Tennessee_ 


i 

4 

£ 

3 


38 

Alabama _ 

a 


12 

3 


14 

13 

Mississippi __ __ 

2 





9 

19 

West Smith Central _ .. 

19 


626 

64 


166 

1 

161 

Arkansas_ 



27 

2 


16 

12 

lionislana, _ - _ 

6 





5 

17 

Oklahoma__ 

3 


35 



24 

41 

Texas_ _ 

10 


464 


5 

120 

91 

Mmintalffe. 



46 



18 

40 

Montana 



0 



1 

1 

Idaho 



1 




7 

"Wyoming_ 







1 

Colorado____ 



23 

41 


7 

15 

New Mexico_ 






5 


Arizona 



12 

2 


5 

4 

Utah_ 




2 



2 

Nevada_ - __ 








Paelfic_ 

4 

29 

11 

____ 

69 

3 

47 

160 

Washington 




5 


1 

59 

Oreson_ 

1 



13 


4 

25 

California. 

3 

20 

mBi 

51 

3 

42 

72 

Alaska 



E55 



MbI 


Hatmii_ __ 

1 


41 

1 



1 







■BH 



1 New York Olty only, 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended Sept. 9,1959—Continued 


[Numbers under diseases are International last numbers, 1948 revision] 


Area 

•Rocky 

Moun- 

tain 

spotted 

fever 

(104) 

Scarlet 

fever 

(060) 

Smallpox 

(084) 

Tulare¬ 

mia 

(059) 

Typhoid 
andpara- 
typnold 
fever 1 

(040,041) 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

(056) 

Rabies 

in 

animals 

United States. 

11 

291 


13 

84 

1,890 

119 

Waw Rng^lund __ _ . _ 


23 


1 

2 

221 








62 


■Mftw TTfl.TnpRliirft _ 






18 


VAfmnnt. * 


1 



1 

25 


Maasaob^isetts..... 


16 


1 


84 


Hhodft Tsland . _ 






17 




6 



1 

25 


nfiddle 

2 

39 



11 

334 

26 

New York_ 


*20 



4 

132 

20 

N^w Jersey . 

1 

6 




88 


PATITlSylVflLTlift _ 

1 

13 



7 

114 

6 

IRAftt Vnrf.1i CiATitrAl 

1 

60 


3 

5 

442 

13 

nhirt 


.36 



3 

62 

3 

iTKliona_ 


6 



1 

37 

9 

Tninois_ 

1 

6 


3 


67 


Michigan_ 


7 



1 

176 

1 

Wisnnnsln. _ 


6 




111 


West North Central . 


18 



3 

142 

18 

MiTlTIASnt.ft _ 


3 




34 


Iowa_ 


1 



1 

3G 

17 

Missnnri _ 


4 



2 

12 


Vnrth TlftlrntA_ 


1 




10 


South Tiakota 






6 


MAhnislrn. , _ 


7 




3 


TTonsAA_ 


2 




41 

1 

finufli Aflanffe _ _ _ 

% 

42 


4 

12 

208 

18 

Delaware_ 


1 




4 


Maryland_ 


1 


1 

1 

24 


Distrirt. of Dnliimhift.. 


2 




4 


Vir^nia _ 

2 

7 


3 

1 

48 

1 

West Vlncinia_ 


2 



2 

46 

1 

North Carolina_ 


20 



1 

62 


Sonth Carolina. . . _ . 


3 




4 

9 

C-Aor^a _ ... . ... . 


4 



6 

16 

6 

Plorina _ . _ _ 


2 



2 

2 

2 

East Soutli Central_ 

3 

38 


1 

2 

73 

15 

Kentucky-.-. 


4 

.1 



19 

6 

Tennessee__ 

1 

21 


1 

1 

27 

3 

Alabama—... 

1 

5 




27 

6 

Mississippi___ 

1 

7 



1 


1 

West Snutii Central 

2 

26 


2 

36 

201 

27 

Arkansas. _ _ „ 

1 

2 



2 

9 

1 

Louisiana__ _ _ 


3 



7 

3 1 


Oklahoma_ 

1 

12 


2 

11 

IS 

2 

Texas ... 


9 



16 

171 

24 

Mnimtaln 

1 

11 


2 

4 

106 

1 

Montana_ 

1 

2 


1 


16 


Idaho. 


1 




7 


Wyoming-. ._ _ 


pilllllllll 

M 1 |H 1 ■ 



1 


Colorado_ _ 


lUiAdMHi 

B1 Hi 1 i 


2 

27 

1 

NewMexioo __ __ 



B i HI i 1 


2 

34 


Arizona_ _ 



B i HI i M 



17 



mmmm 


B i HI I i 

1 


4 





B1 Hi 1 9 





Paeille_ 


34 



9 

162 

1 

W«^hfngt«n 


2 




41 


Ormn~ _ _ _ 






19 


Cslffomia _ - _ 


32 



9 

102 

1 









AlAsVa 

HH 

1 1 n H n 

hhbbh 


phhbi 

mmmm 


Hawaii. _ . _ 


1 ■ ■ Hi 

11 HI 1 1 1 


1 1 111111 1 

HBiiin 




HMMM 

IBBB 


HMMI 

uHB 



1 iQcIiidliig oases reported as salmonellosis. 

1 Inoladiiig oases reported as streptoooooal sore throat. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—Week Ended Aug, 19,1950 



Brucellosis. 

CMokenpox—. 

Diphthdila.. 

Dysentery, baciliary- 

German measles. 

Trtflnftngfl, ___ 

Measles. 

Meningitis, menin¬ 
gococcal. 

Mumps. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Scarlet fever.. 

Tuberculosis (all 

forms). 

Tsnpliold and para¬ 
typhoid fever. 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea_ 

SyphiMs. 

Whooping cough_ 


1 1 . 

16 67 

1 

2 3 

2 37 

7 

37 119 


11 8 60 

. 7 

15 10 2C3 


79 376 

20 146 


FINLAND 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—July 1950 


Diphtheria. 

Dwentery. 

Malaria. 

Meningitis, meningococcal. 


Poliomyelitis.. 


Oases 

Disease 

Oases 

70 

Scarlet fever.. 

468 

2 

Typhoid fever.. 

15 

1 

Venereal diseases: 


4 

Gonorrhea... 

607 

82 

Syphilis. 

Other forms. 

31 

23 

1 


WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS 
FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The following tables are not complete or final for the list of countries indnded or for the figures given. 
Since many of the figures are from weekly repmrts, the accumulated totals are fSca: approximate dates. 

GHOU^RA 

(Cases) 
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GHOLERA.*--Continaed 



(Oases) 


AFBICil 

Congo. - _ 

UO 

7 

1 

6 

3 


''Costermanjiville Provlncft^^ 

>4 

1 


3 5 

>3 


stanieyviiio Pro'^ftft_ _ _ . 

16 

>6 

1 

1 



45 

3 


*1 

62 


TRhodesIa, Northfim „, _ _ ^ 

2 




TTnfon of 'Sonth Afrlea., _ __ 

0 

1 





Oranfffi Free State_ 

7 






1 

1 

1 

1 

en 


1 





Jft’haTHiAghnrg’ _ __ 


1 



BBBi 


ABU. 

“Rnmia _ 

213 

10 

1 

5 

2 


HcLMAin 

1 





PliftniA,, ______ 

•4 






l]r^ir|9^^fV * - _ _ 

14 






Fy&ilclflt_ 

34 






ITinWa _ _ _ 

1 





IfftTilTnAi-n______ 

«2 

1 





Ify^iijOgTny^ - - — - 

5 






Iffying^n’ .. . . 

2 






Pegu” _ _ 

2 

1 





Pyapan _ _ _ _ 

1 

2 





SiLTtgnnn „ _ ^ ^ 


2 





pAIULIIgyi^l^lfg _ 

58 






China: 

Chekiang PjovIneeL.. ^ _ 

85 


1 




Wen£hov ^ 

U 



1 



Fnkien Province_ _ 

696 

HHHftia 


___ 1 





10 






T63 ; 





t 

145 






India_ 

136,529 ' 
>19 

85 

51 

83 



Allahabad- - _ _^ 




Bombav— _ 

>5 







>8 







18 






Xnokww_ 

>9 






















































































































































































































PLAGU£«G<mtimied 



1 Corrected figure. * Pneumonic pla^e. > Indudes 1 case of pneumonic plague. * Aug. 1950. 
* Aug. 11-20, 1960. • Indudes Imported cases. ? Deaths. • Imported. * Indudes susi)ectod cases. 

SMALIPOX 


(Cases; P«-present) 


ATBIGA. 

AigArle,_ r _ __ 

86 

■ 

B 

B 



Ai^gnlft - - - _ _^_ 

144 






- - 

38 


HBHB9 

bBBBB 



BAltrlftTi CftTiffn 

1,536 

10 

503 

116 

184 



Briish Sast Africa: 

S^'envB._ 





240 

1,461 

2 

6 


2 




698 







BmBB 




331 

12 






OS 

1 





Dahftmfty,\ .. 


11 


129 

»10 


Bffvnt ' _ 

«4 




1 







23 







431 

15 






12 





"BVenfth'West Africa: , 

201 

4 





Camhfa _ 

6 






Cold Coftfit . 

99 

82 



20 

38 

Ivorv Coast_ 

605 

2 

48 


144 

»1 


_ 




1 







7 

2 


11 




19S 

52 






633 

<2 

<4 

*6 



54 

14 

»5 


Blibdesla: 

NftrthATn 




404 

9 



BBBB 






HBmiH 





BBBBB 


■BjfiBjB 




AO 

2 


MMmi 



Sudan (pTftnfth) 


5 


18 

>38 


Tofforfi^noh^' ^ 

48 




124 



1 







614 

P 


118 




















































































































































































































































SMALLPOX—Gontiaued 




August 1950—week ended— 



Argentina.. 

Brazil_ 

Chile_ 

Colombia.. 

Ecuador... 

Paraguay- 

Peru-. 

Venezuela.. 


Australia: F^eemaatle. 


1 Aug. 1-10,1960. * Aug. 11-20,1960. * Includes Imported cases. * In Lagos only. «Imported. 
B In Shanghai only. ? PreUmmary figures. > Includes suspected cases. May 1-31,1060. 


TYPHUS FEVER* 
(Cases; P>-present) 


ATKZCA 

Algeria. 

Basutoland_ 

Belgian Congo.............. 

Btmsh East Africa: Kenya. 
Egypt- 
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TYPHUS FEVER—Continued 


Place 


JaEuary- 
Jtme 1950 


Eritrea... 


AFBiGA.—oontlzmed 


Trenon Eauatorial Africa- 

Gold OoaOT- 

Libya: ^ 

Oyrenaloa- 

Tnpolitanla--- 

Madagascar——- 

Morocco (French).—------ 

Morocco cintematlonal Zone). 

Morocco (Spanidi Zone)- 

Mozamblqne--— 

Nigeria.. 


Rhodesia, Southern- 

Sierra Leone-..— 

Sudan (Ang^o-Egyptian)., 
Tunisia.. 


Union of South Africa... 


Af^anlstan.. 


Burma— 

China_ 

India... 

India (Portuguese).. 

Indochina- 

Indonesia: 

Java... 


Sumatra.. 


Iran_ 

Iraq_ 

Japan_ 

Korea (Republic of)- 

Lebanon__ 

Netherlands New Guinea.. 
Pakistan.. 


Palesliao..— 

Straits Settlements: Singapore_ 

T V^^j nrdan_ 

Turkey (see Turkey In Europe). 

United Nations Rduef and works Agency 
for Palestlne^Refugees- 


France.. 


SUBOFB 


Germany British Zone)_ 

Germany french Zone)__— 

Germany (United States Zone).. 
Great Britain: 

England: XiTerpool_ 

l£uid of MsJta___... 

Greece_ 

Hungary_ 

Italy.. 


SlcSy.. 
Poland.. 


Porttig^.. 
Spain_ 


Spain 

1wk< 


NORTH AIIBBIGA. 


Costa Rica 3.. 
Guatemala... 


Jamaica * 
Meiloo *- 7 ' 


Panama Canal Zone._ 

Puerto Rico *_ 


Aimtin 


SOUTH AUXEICA 


Colombia.. 

Curacao.. 


Ecuador^ 


PeiUL.........—.............lu 

VimftmAlft__ 


U 

513 

5 

6 

27 

68 

12 

5 
1 
3 

3 
1 

6 

*6 

4 
50 

176 


1,282 

*8 

»16 

259 

11 

30 

6 

1 

152 

111 

888 

*1,161 

1 

88 

2 

IS 

137 

15 


1 

2 

3 
1 

341 

*5 

125 

4 
•37 
*29 

37 

2 

25 

125 


4 

20 

21 

276 

*2 

18 


2 

76 

461 

1 

141 

647 

72 


July 1950 

August 1950—week ended— 

5 

12 

19 

26 

8 

1 











' 











2 









1 



1 



































3 

P 

10 

*7 

*4 

8 

7 

2 





P 















1 








1 


1 








16 

U 

32 

2 

.2 

i 

2 

2 














1 

4 





1 

1 

1 













2 

2 

2 

1 



















1 









*4 

2 

*2 

»i 

*4 

























1 


17 

7 

11 



j 


4 

3 

2 

3 

H 

|H 

■ 





8 

29 

1 

2 


HB 

1 

3 



■ 


■ 



■n 



19 

13 


4 









2 










iMMMiVI 










































































































































































































TYPHUS FEVER—Contina«d 


Place 

January- 

July 1950 

August 1960—wedc ended— 

June 1950 

5 

12 

19 

26 

OCEANU 

Austr^dia ® _-_ 

80 

12 

7 




Hawaii Tfirntopy_- —— 

’7 

1 












*Reports from some areas are probably murine type, while others include both murine and louse-borne 
npes. 

1 Includes murine type. * Murine type. > Reported as deaths. < Imported. > Oorrected figure. 

YELLOW FEVER 
(0—cases; D—deaths) 


AVBIGA 

French Equatorial Africa-C 

Pnrfc flATitil _ _ _0 

1 

11 

10 











rinlH Hnnsh __,_ _0 

2 

11 


1 

11 



Accra _- - — _D 




A nirnhrft Ffitry, _ _ D 

1 




'Rncrrvan _ ' _ __ O 

11 





, __ _G 

1 

27 

1 





OdaArcMa; 

Ak’oo’atia.r _ _C 






At.ian1r».Tnft _ _C 






MigAriu _ _ D 


1 

»1 

1 



—— - D 





'niaiia.Ti _ ^ _ _ __ D 



11 



Sierra Tyflone.— _ -_ _C 

2 

412 

1 

«850 

U7 

1 

1 

1 

1 

3 

S 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 





TToiTJftdtiga District_O 






HOBTH AUEBIGA 

Panama: 

Qalnn _ __ _D 






SOUTH AUEBICA 

Bohvia: 

Gbuqnisaca Department _O 






Jjft, Paz Department. .._O 






Brazil: 

Maranheo State - D 






Oobnaa..-.,-.. n,-, D 






OoI<mbiK ^ ^ ^ ^ 






Aug^, Rio de Oro_D 

Putumayo Gommissary. „ _D 











Moooa Locality^_D 






Peru: 

Ou«CO Department,^,, _D 






Qninnemil, ^ __D 






HuanuGO Department_ __ D 






Tlngn Mana- D 






Jnnt-n Department _ . .. _D 






Ran Ramon, , , _ _ D 






San Martin Department. D 






Jiianjiil _ _ D 






TjamM _ _D 













1 Suspected. >includes 4 suspected oases. ’Imported. ’Includes one suspected case. ’One fata! 
suspect^ case r^rted In Eoinadugu District, Sierra Leone, June 24-25,1950 (seeTURUC HEij;rE lUiPOBTS 
for Aug. 26, 1950, p. 1110), was not confirmed. • Estimated number ox oases reported deaths) In an 
outbrealr m Azero Provmce Jan. 1-Mar. 14, 1950. ’ Outbreak in North and South Yungas Provinces 
CB deaths). 


Plague Infection in Rawlins County, Bans. 

Under date of September 8, 1950, plague infection was reported 
proved in a spedmen of 128 fleas, O-pisoerotis hirsTjtius, taken from 7 
prairie dogs, Oynomys hdovieicmua, shot August 24, 1950, 10 miles 
west of Atwood on U. S. Highway 36, then 14 miles south on county 
road (Field’s Ranch) in Bawlms County. 
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—^Editorial— 

Survey Pattern 

An intensive cornmnnity-wide chest X-ray program is a tremendous 
undertaking. Community resources are inventoried, evaluated, and 
activated toward the common goal of the program. Large numbers of 
people and organizations are involved, both before and behind the 
scenes. And, finally, the momentum of the survey is directed toward 
the entire problem of tuberculosis and persists after the screening 
operations. 

The community-wide survey represents a unique opportunity for a 
community to rethink its tuberculosis control program. It can be the 
starting point for an all-out effort to eliminate tuberculosis as a public 
health problem. It finds cases of tuberculosis which too often go 
unrecognized until death certificates bear eloquent testimony to oui 
omissions in tuberculosis control. In our big cities, the statistician 
writes ''Never reported as a living case’’ on the records of 30 percent 
of the tuberculosis deaths. 

With the impetus of the community-wide survey, many agencies 
which always have been potentially a part of the tuberculosis control 
program now actually become a part of it in fact. Community leaders 
learn about tuberculosis and can give informed support to future 
tuberculosis control activities. 

Since 1947, the Public Health Service has participated in the conduct 
of 12 community-wide chest X-ray surveys, and has assisted State and 
local health departments in the X-ray screening of more than 4 million 
persons. There was some question in people’s minds as to whether 
large cities could do what has been possible in smaller communities, 
and some doubt as to whether the results would be as good. Twelve 
large cities have shown that an effective community-wide survey can 
be accomplished in a large metropolitan area so that it produces results 
that are concrete and of lasting value. As the survey teams have 
roUed across country, from Boston to Los Angeles, amassing experi- 

Thls is the fifty-sixth of a series of special issaes of Puplxc Health Kepoets devoted exclnsiv^y to tuber- 
colosis conti^ The spockd issues began March 1,194A. and appear the first week of each month. The 
articles are repnnted as extracts. Effective with tne July 6, 1946, iss^ these extracts may be purchaaed 
from the Supermtendent of Documents, Govenunent Prmti^ Ofilce» Washington 25, D. C., for 10 cents a 
single copy. Subscriptions are obtamaole at $1.00 per year, $1.25 foreign. 

0 
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ence, certain distinct patterns of survey operation have evolved which, 
when taken together, can be said to be applicable to such case-finding 
programs wherever they are undertaken. 

What these patterns are and how they came into being is of interest 
t o all public health workers. For this reason, the Tuberculosis Control 
Issue of Public Health Reports this month begins a series of articles 
depicting the planning, operation, and follow-up of the type of com¬ 
munity-wide chest X-ray survey in which the Public Health Service 
has participated. The accompanying article, “Community-Wide 
Chest X-ray Smwey—Introduction,'^ will be followed by presentations 
of the medical, nursing, medical social work, forms and records, 
health education, administration, and technical activities typically 
encountered in such programs. 

Robt. J. Anderson, Medical Director, 

(Tiiejj Division of Tuberculosis. 
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Community-Wide Chest X-ray Survey 

1. Introduction 

OKAY, LET’S X-RAY . . . THE CRYSTAL BALL CAN’T TELL 
YOU, BUT THE X-RAY CAN . . . THE MOST IMPORTANT 
PICTURE YOU CAN TAKE . . . 

These slogans have urged people in cities across the country from 
Boston to Cleveland to St. Paul to Denver to Tacoma to stop a minute 
and get a chest X-ray to check for tuberculosis. And the people have 
responded enthusiastically; as many as the 93 percent of the adults 
in Salt Lake City who had chest X-rays during their 4-week survey. 

How does this come about? What combination of men and 
machines contrives to stop the lawyer, the milkman, the college sopho¬ 
more and get him to have his chest X-rayed? What was required to 
have the radio annotmce every half-hour “. . . Come on down— 
X-ray’s in town . . .”? 

What goes into the planning, preparation and conduct of an under¬ 
taking in which 

—every adult in a city of over 100,000 can have a chest X-ray 
without chaise at X-ray units placed in convenient business and 
residential locations for several months; 

—aU X-ray pictures will be read by physicians in less than 15 days, 
and reports will be sent promptly saying either there are no 
abnormal shadows on the X-ray or that a second, larger film is 
recommended; 

—the second films are also made without charge at a retake center 
and reports are sent to physicians or clinics for diagnosis and 
ti'eatment; 

—the patient whose second X-ray mdicates that further study is 
necessary has further X-rays, laboratory tests, physical examina¬ 
tions; 

—the patient continues tmder the care of a physician until a diag¬ 
nosis is established, and gets help in his personal adjustment to 
his situation from public health nurses and medical social workers; 

—the patient who is diagnosed as havii^ tuberculosis receives 
medical care and other services which he needs, either in a sana¬ 
torium or at home? 

The answer to this lengthy question would describe the mobiliza¬ 
tion of the city’s medical, public health, and social forces for a con¬ 
centrated attack on tuberculosis. But &st it would have to describe 
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the thinMag which made such mohilization possible. The success of 
the survey depends upon a breadth of understanding and exchange 
of ideas which the survey itself engenders. Around the conference 
table of survey planning sit the private physician, the health officer, 
the sanatorium director, the public health nurse, the medical social 
worker, the tuberculosis association secretary—and each in contri¬ 
buting his own point of view broadens that of the others. They work 
out ways of exchanging information about the current practices of 
various commimity health and social agencies, so that each will know 
the functions and services of the others—so that the department of 
welfare will know what the Veterans’ Administration does, for instance, 
and the nursing division of the county health department will know 
what services are offered by the family society. In one city where 
there was no council of social agencies, the planning group decided 
that a brochure should be developed to describe briefly the programs 
of the various agencies. It was distributed widely to health and 
social agencies and physicians. 

The plaimers take up problems such as how to provide care at home 
which will be necessary for some patients. What medical, public 
health nursing, and home-maker services can the city provide for this 
group? What steps will the social agencies have to take to help 
families or patients? What support can be given to the yoimg mother 
of three children who is told to rest every afternoon until a diagnosis 
is established in 6 weeks? 

The community-wide survey is not merely a multiplication in num¬ 
bers of workers, people, and films involved in the usual case-finding 
program; it is not a small survey extended by 12 or 16 X-ray units. 
The successful community-wide survey demands a breadth of medical 
and public health vision attained only by the combined force of 
physicians from many specialties, nurses from every field of nursing, 
social workers from all community agencies, and plain citizens from 
all significant community interests. For example, the medical parti¬ 
cipation in smaller surveys is usually limited to the several physicians 
who are immediately responsible. In the community-wide program 
many physicians from the entire city are deeply involved. The inter¬ 
nist, the roentgenologist, the surgeon—each contributes his thought¬ 
ful, independent approach to the city’s tuberculosis problem, and this 
cooperation makes it possible for the survey to have an impact on the 
disease. They spend hours planning not only details of procedure 
but strategy which will exploit the full potential of the survey to the 
the community, to the patients, to the health department, and to 
themselves with a consequent spread of ideas and deepening of 
understanding. 

Hxe Division of Tuberculosis of the Public Health Service has 
assisted many dties in planning and developing community-wide 
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surveys, and tlie procedures have not been exactly the same in every 
city. By now, as a result of accumulated experience in all surveys, 
a pattern has developed and by the time a community-wide survey 
opens, planning has resulted in t 3 T)ical activities like the following; 

1. The health department has obtained sufficient increase in its 
budget to provide additional services and facilities made necessary 
by the survey. Its program has been rearranged so that six public 
health nurses can be assigned to the retake center. Its chest diuic 
is prepared to take care of more patients and to offer social services 
to those who need them. An extra technician is in the health depart¬ 
ment laboratory, and an extra clerk is working on the tuberculosis 
case register. The director of the sanatorium has managed to open 
60 beds for new patients. 

2. The Public Health Service has agreed to lend the city X-ray 
units and technicians to man them, experienced physicians to read 
films, and consultants in medicine, medical social work, public health 
nursing, record keeping, health education, and administration. 

3. The medical society of the city and the health department have 
arranged for a panel of local doctors to review retake films; have 
planned for free medical supervision for those who are foimd to need 
it and are imable to pay; and have provided for distribution of full 
information on survey procedures for tuberculosis control to aU doctors 
in the community. 

4. The various voluntary organizations of the community have 
set up machinery to help put the survey over. The tuberculosis 
association has lent full-time staff to work on publicity, health 
education, and community organization. It has also agreed to 
contribute part of the cost of the survey (the rest to come from the 
local governmental budget and the Public Health Service as well as 
from contributions in kind from other organizations and busmess- 
men in the community). 

5. The member agencies of the council of social agencies are pre¬ 
pared to offer help to patients or their families if they need it. 

6. A thousand volunteers from business, industry, schools, civic 
and professional groups, and homes have gone to training classes 
to learn about tuberculosis and its control. 

The decision that a survey diould'be done in a given community 
is not one that is made quickly by an official sitting at a big desk. 
Sometimes the beginning is in the health department, sometimes 
in the medical society, sometimes in the tuberculosis association. 
Those three organizations, however, are the essential nucleus from 
which tbe survey evolves. While one or the other may actually 
b^in the thinking toward the survey, all three must take part in its 
inception. 
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Such efforts axe not spontaneous. The health departnaent, the 
medical society, and the tuberculosis association do not wake up one 
morning suddenly seeing everything dearly and rush together to plan a 
city-county chest X-ray survey. One of the three, probably one man 
in one of the three, stirs the idea around for a while before he even 
comes out with it. Then he starts talking about it with his own 
immediate colleagues, and after a while no one remembers who started 
the talk. 

Often, the early thinking about a survey begins in the tuberculosis 
association. On the alert for new ways of combating the disease, 
people in tuberculosis associations are frequently the firat people in a 
community to feel the need for a survey and take a first measure of its 
possible effectiveness. In many instances they have been maintaining 
mobile X-ray units for use in industry, and they are therefore aware 
of the advantages of taking X-rays of the whole community. 

The health department also has good reason to see the value in a 
project to X-ray the entire population, since it is the ofdcial agency 
immediately responsible for control of communicable diseases. In 
many places, the health department has chest X-ray programs, but 
almost never in large cities is its equipment and staff suflSicient to make 
possible the X-raying of the whole population in a short time, 5 or 6 
weeks for a population of 100,000. 

Private physicians are in close touch with tuberculosis as a medical 
problem and with the personal tragedies that it can cause. Perhaps 
the impact of such a tragedy motivates a doctor to bring before the 
medical society the question of what can be done to reduce the number 
and assuage the severity of the misfortunes caused by tuberculosis. 

Wherever the idea is bom, its growth will depend upon many agencies 
and their ability and willingness to work together. Each of the three 
essential groups wiU see the picture differently. To the public health 
ofl&cer, tuberculosis control means preventing the spread of com¬ 
municable disease, finding source cases, providing facilities for diag¬ 
nosis and care, public health nursing, contact examinations, clinic 
and laboratory facilities, hospital beds—^with a limited budget; to the 
individual physician, it is patients needing immediate care, changes on 
X-ray plates, bacilli found in sputum, bed rest, pneumothorax, 
streptomycin, surgery and patients’ fear and worry; to the tubercu¬ 
losis association it is community organization, health education, 
publicizing the problem, and motivating the public to act for its solu¬ 
tion. To all it is the same picture, but the focus is different. Working 
together begins with pulling the focus out so that for each of the three 
groups there is dear vision of the whole. No matter what the enthu¬ 
siasm of one group, how sharp its focus, unless all three see the whole, 
the undertaking labors under a handicap from the start. 
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In one instance a letter from a private physician to the local tuber¬ 
culosis association helped start thinking in which six local health de¬ 
partments, three tuberculosis associations, the entire county medical 
society, and the State health department became involved. When it 
was evident that they were thinking about a job that none of them 
could handle alone, or even with combined forces, the health officers 
requested the Division of Tuberculosis of the Public Health Service 
to help. 

The Division of Tuberculosis of the Public Health Service has been 
taking part in community-wide surveys since 1946. The simplest 
way of expressing the part it takes is to say that it lends X-ray 
machines and men to operate them and it provides consultants who 
help plan and conduct the survey (fig. 1). The consultation for a 

TECHNICAL EQUIPMENT AND MATERIALS 

22 photofluorographic units (18 for locations, 4 spares, 7 mobile, 15 
transportables). 

1 14" X 17" X-ray machine. 

3 trucks for moving portable equipment. 

1 large van for transporting equipment and materials from city to city. 

4 automobiles for checking locations, transporting key people, etc. 

2 jeeps for repair crew. 

5 viewers for reading films. 

315 rolls of 70 mm. films. 

5,000 14" X 17" films. 

PERSONNEL 

Professional and Technical: 

2 health educators who provide both consultation and service. 

4 physicians to read films. 

1 chief technician. 

1 technician to supervise unit operations. 

3 technicians to check locations and schedule equipment. 

1 technician to supervise movement of equipment. 

3 technicians to service and repair equipment. 

1 technician to operate 14" x 17" unit. 

2 technicians for darkroom (70 mm. and 14" x 17"). 

28 technicians to operate 70 mm. units. 

CoThsultards (furnished for varying lengths of time before and during survey) : 

1 medical ofificer. 

1 public health nurse consultant. 

1 medical social work consultant. 

1 records consultant. 

1 health educator consultant. 

Other: 

1 equipment and supply ofilcer. 

1 records supervisor. 

1 records analyst. 

sufilcient clerical staff for registration at units and for processing 
basic records cards. (Usually between 50 and 60.) These are 
employed locally. 


Figure 1. Equipment and personnel provided by the PubKc Health Service to keep 
1 team of 13 photofluorographic units in daily operation (city of 100,000). 
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survey has a special focus created by a specifically timed action pro¬ 
gram, but essentially it is the same kind of service given by Public 
Health Service consultants whenever State and local health depart¬ 
ments ask for assistance in their attempts to improve practices in tuber¬ 
culosis control. 

X-raying the adult population of a city of 100,000 or more within 
a short time requires so many machines and technicians that it is most 
unlikely that any city of itself wiU have these facilities. The invest¬ 
ment in X-ray machinery alone is prohibitive; the outlay for a survey 
team of 18 units is over $300,000. In a smaller population area, it is 
quite practical to concentrate the available units of the local and State 
governments to X-ray everyone vithin a few months, but in large 
metropolitan areas it is logical for the Federal Government to lend a 
hand. Since the tuberculosis death rate in cities of over 100,000 
population is h^her than in other areas, one important activity of the 
Public Health Service, Division of Tuberculosis is to help urban centers 
with tuberculosis case finding and foUow-up of suspected cases. One 
health officer commented that it would take 5 years to X-ray his com¬ 
munity with the available equipment and personnel. With the help 
of the Public Health Service, a community-wide survey was completed 
in 4 months. 

When a request for assistance in conducting a survey comes to the 
Division of Tuberculosis, the first step is to review with the local 
agencies the commimity resources which can be applied not just to a 
chest X-ray survey, but to the whole problem of tuberculosis control. 
There are more than 100 metropolitan areas in the United States with 
a population of 100,000 or more—and they have as many different 
compounds of medical, public health, and social services and of rules 
and regulations which apply to finding and dealing with tuberculosis. 
The Division has found that every city must be carefully studied in 
advance in order to help the particular community determine what to 
do to plan for an effective survey. 

In this study and planning, staff members of Federal Security 
Agency Eegional Offices and of State agencies give special help. 
Consultants in medicine, adnainistration, public health nursing, medi¬ 
cal social work, public health records, and community organization 
from the Public Health Service who have had much experience in 
surveys pass on this experience to the new area. 

The questions which arise in such a study are numerous, and the 
implications of the answers not always obvious. For example: What 
funds, space, equipment, and materials are there which could be used 
for a smrvey ? How many public health nurses are there ; what is their 
case load; will they be able to provide the increased services which will 
be needed? What medical social services are available? What local 
laws and regulations help or hinder the care of tuberculous patients? 
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What determines eligibility for sanatorium care? What resources 
are there for the medical care of tuberculous patients or of persons 
with nontuberculous disease like cardiovascular abnormality or 
cancer of the lung? Is there a tuberculosis case register; how is it 
kept; how can it be expanded to handle twice as many cases? What 
procedures are used for reporting cases? Is the interest in a survey 
widespread or is it fostered by only a few individuals? 

This presxirvey study gives local voluntary and official agencies an 
opportunity to review their activities together and to evaluate the 
accumulated force of combined programs, and thus to assess the city's 
strength and weakness in tuberculosis control. The study is con¬ 
ducted long before the survey—^months or even years in advance of 
actual X-ray operation. Sometimes the needs that the assessment 
highlights are remedied easily; sometimes the remedy takes much 
time and effort. Deficiencies are usually a result of limited budgets, 
inadequate staff, or lack of facilities, and the ways to remedy them 
are not easy to find. But the concerted community effort that survey 
planning involves is frequently able to overcome difficulties. 

In one city, the combined interest of the medical society, the health 
officer, influential citizens, and an active State tuberculosis associa¬ 
tion brought about extensive improvements. The limited nursing 
staff in the health department had only recently assumed responsibility 
for tuberculosis nursing. Theore were no laboratory facilities in the 
health department. The only chest clinic in the community was at 
the tuberculosis hospital and it could not give service even to all the 
tuberculosis patients then known, and could not possibly have taken 
on the added case load resulting from a survey. But ways and 
means were found to provide additional nursing services, additional 
beds for tuberculosis patients, and a diagnostic clinic to take care of 
the survey case load. As a matter of fact, it was because an insurance 
company paid the postage for mailing survey reports that money 
originally budgeted for this purpose could be used to finance the 
construction of the diagnostic dinic. 

In another city, survey planning made possible increased medical 
services in the city dbiest clinic through lengthened clinic hours, and 
more public health nursing for tuberculosis throu^ added staff and 
rearranged schedules and assignments. Bocommendations like the 
following may appear in the pre-survey planning report of the Public 
Health Service nursii^ consultant and the local health department 
nurses; “That a detailed study of the total chest clinic facilities, 
policies, and procedures be made and the recommendations acted 
upon. Extension of services and enlai^ement of facilities will be 
necessary to assure successful case finding and follow-up.” Such 
extension and enlargement are not easy to manage, but they can be 
done. 
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In seven cities, survey planning led to provision for the jfirst time of 
medical social services for tuberculous persons and their families. In 
Washington, social workers were assigned to the survey for 8 months, 
so that at least one medical social worker could be on duty in the 
central chest clinic at all times. In-service training for health depart¬ 
ment personnel is usually arranged. Laboratory technicians from 
one health department, for instance, went to the Public Health Service 
Tuberculosis Evaluation Laboratory at the Communicable Disease 
Center in Atlanta, for a refresher course in tuberculosis laboratory 
work. 

Occasionally, the pre-survey planning shows up obstacles which 
make the survey impractical for the present. In one city, the con¬ 
sensus was that the survey should be postponed until a case registry 
had been developed; in another, the survey was not started until the 
public health nursing staff had been increased. 

No large municipal area has ample facilities. Most cities still need 
many additional hospital beds. But this alone is no reason not to do a 
survey. The individual with tuberculosis has a much better chance 
of getting weU if his illness is discovered and he has medical care, even 
if he cannot go to a hospital. Furthermore, while isolation in the 
home is probably never completely satisfactory, the doctor and the 
public health nurse can help the patient protect his family and con¬ 
tacts. Since the person who does not know he has tuberculosis does 
nothing to help himself or to protect others, finding unknown cases is 
an effective control measure, whether or not there are enough hospital 
beds for all of them. When the community knows the actual need, 
a stronger incentive exists for providing an adequate number of beds. 

If by a concentrated program of case finding the majority of persons 
in the city who have tuberculosis can have medical supervision it 
follows empirically that ultimately fewer persons in the community 
will contract tuberculosis. The survey is therefore an investment in 
the future of the community, as it is in the future of each sick indi¬ 
vidual it discovers and brings under care. 

When the survey is arranged, the Public Health Service tuberculosis 
consultants suggest detailed patterns of organization, promotion 
techniques, and survey procedures. At this time, the sponsoring 
agencies together define the areas of responsibility of the various 
participators in the survey. This is the point at which it is determined 
who will take on financial obligation and executive management. 
The responsibilities of the medical oflBLcer-in-chaige of the Public 
Health Service team to be assigned to the survey are clearly stated. 
Such matters as timing the survey and geographic areas to be covered 
are decided. Agreements are made in detail about personnel and 
equipment the Public Health Service will provide, and the services and 
responsibilities which will be undertaken by local groups. The Public 
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Healtli Service sa 3 re it will send in 18 X-ray units, a 14" x 17" X-ray 
machine, film and record cards, and that trained physicians will super¬ 
vise the Pubhc Health Service team and interpret the X-ray filma 
The local sponsors state what staff they will provide to survey head¬ 
quarters. The Division agrees that consultants wiU be available for 
nursing, medical social service, records, health education. The local 
health department agrees that follow-up services will bo made available 
to persons needing care. When all the details of who will do what 
have been determined, an agreement is drawn up and the survey 
oiganization can begin to crystallize. 

While the actual survey organization varies somewhat from one city 
to another, there is a general pattern which is illustrated in the chart 
(fig. 2). The organization is developed to carry out this particular 
concentrated public health project and is adapted to survey needs and 
objectives. The thi'ee sponsoring agencies (health department, 
medical society, tuberculosis association) set up a board of directors 
which includes civic leaders and representatives ot various contributing 
organizations. The board is the corporate body of the survey and 
assumes both leadership and responsibihty in its operation. An 
executive or administrative committee is appointed to cairy out the 
dii-ections of the board and usually the chaii-man of the board also acts 
as chairman of this committee. The three sponsoring agencies are 
represented on the executive committee, and the chairmen of the var¬ 
ious committees of the survey are also members. The mfl. na. g ing 
director may be a person who works for one of the contributing 
organizations and is assigned to the survey, or he may be employed 
directly by the survey. 
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The members of the finance, professional services, and community 
participation committees and their subcommittees are citizens who 
contribute their time and skill to make the survey a success. The 
cha irman of the finance committee may be a local banker or certified 
public accoimtant; the medical committee is made up of local doctors; 
the public information committee may be headed by an advertising 
executive or the manager of a radio station. 

When the survey has been incorporated, space for headquarters is 
obtained and altered to accommodate the survey. Telephones and 
switchboards are iostalled, ofi&ces and the various other working 
spaces are laid out and partitioned. The retake center is planned and 
constracted to give space for individual inte^vie^ving rooms for public 
health nurses and medical social workers. In one city, a local union 
provided free labor to build a darkroom, and frequently furniture and 
equipment are lent by business organizations and by military estab¬ 
lishments in the locality. 

Personnel are gradually brought together into headquarters. Some 
of the staff are hired directly for the survey operation, but many are 
assigned temporarily by the health department and various con¬ 
tributing agencies in the city. The members of the Public Health 
Service consultant team arrive early. The medical ofidcer has been 
available to the health department for consultation on the survey 
since the early planning. The nursing and medical social work 
consultants have been in the city for months, helping the health 
department plan for the expansion of services whidi will be necessary. 
They have also worked with local nursh^ organizations and social 
and welfare agencies, so that all of the nursing and sodal work resources 
of the city are drawn in to work together smoothly. The Public 
Health Service records consultant has been helping the health de¬ 
partment records staflf in streamUning the tuberculosis case register 
and other record systems. 

About a month before the beginning of the survey, the chief tech¬ 
nician and his stafif of 38 members arrive with the X-ray equipment, 
and proceed to install equipment, set up the darkrooms, check loca¬ 
tions, and so forth. 

As the headquarters are being organized, both as to furniture and 
as to personnd, the community is also being organized. Health 
educators from the health department, the tuberculosis association, 
and the Public Health Service have been working out plans for com¬ 
munity partidpation. Volimteer committees begin to help out with 
publicity, to canvass the dty block by block, to arrange for speakers 
at dubs, to enlist the support of businessmen, and do the myriad other 
things which will make the survey community-wide. 

Thousands of details must be dealt with before the survey’s first 
X-ray is taken. Even the physical fact of placing a mobile unit on a 
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given comer represents a series of decisions and arrangements. The 
bg silver trailer truck standiig in the middle of Pershing Square in 
Los Angeles attracted a lot of attention, when it appeared one foggy 
grey morning. The Locations Committee of the survey organization 
had decided upon Pershing Squai'e as a good place for an X-ray unit— 
a central location convenient for many people, in an open space where 
traffic would not be held up. Since such use of the Square had never 
been permitted, the Committee was assured that the city fathers 
wouldn’t “hold still for it.” “You can’t get power into the Square,” 
was another objection. But the Committee had checked and dis¬ 
covered that lines could bo connected to an underground outlet and 
carried to the unit over the trees of the Square. “It will tear up the 
lawn.” But the Committee promised that the trailer would be empty 
and light when it was moved in. The permission was given. A section 
of the concrete railing around the Square was removed in the early 
watches of the morning, the truck moved in, and the railing replaced, 
to mystify early sidewalk superintendents who wanted to know how 
that truck got in there. 

When the trailer arrived, three men from the power company were 
on hand to stretch the cables and set up the installation. Power is a 
problem to any survey operation, and when the survey is city-county¬ 
wide, there may have to be as many as 60 installations in 5 days. The 
survey electrician sometimes works nghts or over week ends so that 
installations will be ready at scheduled times. When a large urban 
area is surveyed in a short period of time, much of the incidental work 
is done outside normal working hours. In Sugar House, a suburb of 
Salt Lake City, a group of businessmen got into their jeans and 
worked one week end building a stractm’e in the Plaza to house a unit. 

Although the units in downtown areas take a great many X-rays, 
they are not convenient for all the people. Consequently, mobile 
units are placed for various periods of time at strategic comers in out¬ 
lying neighborhoods, or merchants allow portable units to be placed in 
their stores. 

Portable units are also used in schools, and m factories, where both 
management and labor, recognizing the value of chest X-rays, cooper¬ 
ate in arrangements for survey of all personnel. Even factories 
present special problems sometimes. In order to X-ray the 11,000 
employees of an airplane factory, it was necessary for the technicians 
and clerks to be investigated for security purposes. 

Before any of the units are in operation a great deal has been done 
to arouse public interest, because a community-wide survey is directed 
at the entire adult popiilation. It is not too difficult to plan surveys 
for “captive” groups in schools or factories, but a great deal of organi¬ 
zation is required to X-ray all the butchers, bakers, candlestick mak- 
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era—and their sisters and their cousins and their aunts. For some 6 
weeks before X-raying begins, the survey has been written up in the 
press, talked about on the radio, perhaps announced in theatres. 
Publicity has been informative about tuberculosis and about the 
importance of periodic X-ray for early diagnosis. Emphasis has been 
placed on the communicability of tuberculosis and the fact that it may 
hit anyone. The survey is explained as an opportunity'for every 
person in the city over 16 years old to have an X-ray, and all adults 
in the area are urged to take advantage of it. 

With the beginning of the survey, when the units are in place, the 
process of letting people know about it is pushed up to full speed. 
Badio spot annoimcements give frequent reminders through the day: 
“Have your chest X-rayed! You’ll be doing your part to protect ycmr 
health as well as your family and friends. It takes only a minute for 
a chest X-ray!” Posters blossom in store windows, in streetcars and 
buses, and on billboards. Church-goers hear about it from the 
pulpits, and children carry home notes from school urging their parents 
to be X-rayed. 

When the units are placed and the entire community is informed 
about what they are for, X-raying begins. Sometimes the first person 
to be X-rayed in a downtown unit is the mayor. One city opened the 
survey with a parade, complete with brass band and blown-up rubber 
animals. In Los Angeles, Charlie McCarthy had the first X-ray. 

In most neighborhood locations, the work begius with less fanfare 
and no movie cameras. People come to have their X-rays, smgly or 
in groups—housewives on their way to the grocery, merchants who 
take a few minutes away from their stores, employees whose bosses 
think it’s a good idea and send everyone to be X-rayed. 

What happens all day long at the unit is pretty much the same 
wherever it is placed. There is a hostess at each unit who holds 
coats, answers questions, and assists the technicians in many ways. 
In one city the stewardesses of an airline acted as hostesses. 

People who come for X-rays are greeted by the hostess and then 
present themselves at the clerk’s desk where she enters name, address, 
and age on the record form. Sometimes men, but more usually 
women, demur about giving their ages, and the clerk explains the 
statistical iisefulness of having a record of the ages of people who are 
X-rayed. The clerk is a trained employee of the survey, a local person 
who has been taught how to deal with the questions that will be put 
to her. When the clerk completes the card, she returns it to the 
X-rayee who presents it to the technician. He stamps a serial number 
on it and slides it in the machine to be photographed with the X-ray, 
so that there can be no slip-up in identification. The technician, who 
is a part of the Public Health Service loan to the survey city, not only 
knows his machine, but has had experience in dealing with the public. 
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As one technician said, ^‘I was speaking Italian all morning and 
Yiddish all afternoon/' In two minutes the citizen has had his X-ray 
and learned from the technician that he will receive a report on it 
within a couple of weeks. 

As many as 800 X-ray films can be taken daily by each unit. At 
the beginning of each day, the camera is loaded with 100 feet of film. 
The utility box, which contains a numbering machine, pen and ink, 
paper clips, rolls of film, record cards, and alcohol and gauze for 
cleaning the chin rest on the X-ray machine, is replenished. A 
messenger makes a daily trip to the xinit to bring supplies and to 
return exposed films and record cards to survey headquarters. Once 
a week, the messenger also takes in to headquarters the radiation 
badges containing dental film, which are worn by unit technicians. 
These are sent to Washington where a physicist develops and compares 
them with a standard to make sure that radiation exposure is within 
safe limits. 

In the scheduling room at headquarters, the walls are covered with 
huge maps of the city, stuck with red pins to show where the units are. 
This is the control room for the continuous maneuvering of 22 units 
(18 in operation, 4 spares) some of which stay in one location only 2 
days. Local people who know the neighborhoods pick comers where 
the take will be good, and the Public Health Service technician figures 
out the mechanics of placing units in such profitable spots and getting 
power to them when they are placed. 

The publicity office at headquarters is the source of the continuous 
effort needed to get repeated front page attention from city editors. 

All the films from the 18 tmits and the retake center are delivered 
to 3 technicians in the darkroom. For a community-wide survey the 
darkroom is equipped with extra large tanks for developing and wash¬ 
ing as many as 8,000 small and 180 large films on one day. They are 
read without delay by Public Health Service physicians and the cards 
are passed on to the records room for processing. Ordinarily, people 
receive word about their X-rays in less than 15 days. When they are 
sent to the records room by the physician, tUe cards for about 96.5 
percent of the films are marked ^'essentially negative,” and the return 
mailing portions of these, printed with a negative notification, are 
detached and put in the mails. " Tuberculosis is a disease that spreads 
from person to person,” the card reads. "An X-ray about once a 
year will help you make sure you have not caught it.” 

The remaining cards will be marked Si, S 2 , Ss for films showing 
suspected tuberculosis (Si indicates strong suspicion of active disease); 
O for films showing other chest disease; C for suspected cardio¬ 
vascular disease; and U for unsatisfactory films. If the physidan 
considers a case urgent, it is referred to a public health nurse for 
special handling. Otherwise appointments for 14" x 17" films are 
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made at the retake center, and appointment letters are sent out. 
Since every effort is made to accommodate people, appointments 
are frequently adjusted. 

The public’s acceptance of the program is the special concern 
of the health educators, whose oflBce is also at survey headquarters. 
The number of organizations which take part in the survey sometimes 
runs into the thousands, and the health educators are constantly in 
touch with them. They attempt to arouse in the community aware¬ 
ness of the personal and public health problems of tuberculosis and 
a lasting interest in solving them. The health educators also are 
responsible for marshalling volunteers who keep all the units staffed 
wi^ hostesses and for making sure that the hostesses know aU the 
answers they need for the questions they will be asked. 

In the film reading room a group of local chest specialists go over 
the 14" X 17" films from the retake center twice a week. These 
men give thrar time with traditional generosity. While it is some¬ 
times difficult at first for busy doctors to see how they can find time 
for such a project, the variety and significance of the films to be read 
excite their interest. Three to five physicians serve as consultants 
in most cities, but they are often joined by colleagues who are glad 
of an opportunity to examine more kinds of chest X-rays than they 
might come across in years of practice. The active participation 
of the medical profession is indispensable to the effectiveness of the 
survey, not only in reviewing the films, but also in follow-up, diagnosis, 
and medical care for persons whose films show evidence of disease. 
Specialists often keep in touch with the survey medical staff through¬ 
out the survey. In Boston, the survey organization received follow-up 
reports on patients who had been rrferred to physicians in Montreal, 
Virgmia, New York, ard Vermont. 

The medical men who work with the survey organization also 
assume responsibility for keeping their colleagues in the community 
informed about the survey, the recommendations of the medical 
committee on the management of cases found, and the services which 
have been made available for physicians and their patients. In 
Seattle, Boston, Spokane, Denver, and San Di^o, articles explaining 
the survey appeared in the county medical journals wdl in advance, 
and in other dties, brochures were distributed to all physicians, and 
the survey was discussed at medical society and hospital staff meetings. 

The retake centw may or may not be at survey headquarters, but 
it is a part of the survey operation’s center. The 14" x 17" filrng 
which are the second step in the survey screening are taken there. A 
public health ninse talks with each person who comes to be X-rayed 
to get information from him which will help determine medical 
recommendations, and to try to make him feel the importance of 
following throu^ with other examinations which may be recom- 
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mended. At this time, she finds out the name of his own physician 
to whom a report of the 14" x 17" X-ray will be sent if it indicates 
the need for further study. 

Procedures mapped out by the professional services committee of 
the survey and the health department determine what happens after 
the 14" X 17" film has been interpreted and found to indicate some 
abnormality. These basic procedures are the joint concern of people 
working in health and social agencies and hospitals offering tuber¬ 
culosis services: physicians, nurses, social workers, laboratory, and 
records specialists. While the responsibility for diagnosis and treat¬ 
ment is, by and large, carried by the private practitioner, there are 
many problems that must be solved to give him the support he needs. 
In Seattle, the health department offered the doctor public health 
nursing service for his patients. In Soston, one of the medical social 
workers was provided by the Massachiisetts Division of the American 
Cancer Society to be responsible for following up all cases where the 
14" X 17" film showed signs of cancer to make sure that patients 
saw their physicians promptly. In Miimeapolis, a rearrangement was 
made of the work done by the city health department laboratory, so 
that adequate service would be available to physicians who needed 
bacteriological studies for their patients. 

The city-county-wide survey is a highly complex enterprise which 
represents the combined thought and effort of himdreds of people. 
Whether you look at it from l^e retake center, or the trailer unit in 
the main dty square, or the one at the comer of 200th Street and Z 
Avenue, you migh t, be reminded of the comment of a very old lady 
who stood looking at an X-ray unitin Columbus, Ga. “I seen a lot 
of things in my time,” die said. “I seen Yankees coming across that 
river. But I never seen a thing like this!” And she stepped up to 
have her chest X-rayed. 
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Human Relationships in Tuberculosis 

By Jerque EUbtz, Kf.D.* 

The emotional reactions of a patient to tuberculosis do not begin, 
when he enters a sanatorium or even when he is first told of the diag¬ 
nosis. These reactions begin far back in childhood, but he is brought 
to sudden and often locking awareness of them by the news that he 
has the disease. He may have had some contact with tuberculosis 
itsdf in his past; if he has, he wiUhave developed a set of attitudes that 
he may or may not be aware of, but which will certainly influence his 
behavior from that moment on. 

The personal attitudes of the patient are important in the treatment 
of any disease in which the patient’s cooperation must be elicited. 
The more chronic the illness, the greater importance these personal 
factors assmne. Osier summed up the situation in tuberculosis when 
he said, “It is just as important to know what is in a man’s head as 
what is in his chest if you want to predict the outcome of his pul¬ 
monary tuberculosis.’’ 

Recalcitrant patients are an obvious example of the importance of 
personal attitudes in the treatment of the disease, but this discussion 
is aimed not at that problem, but more generally at a review of some 
common attitudes in tuberculosis—their sources and some suggestions 
for thdr management. 

For a great many centxiries tuberculosis has been regarded as a 
threat to fife and to economic and social status. The disease stiU 
has the power of evoking severe anxiety. The campaign of health 
education which the National Tuberculosis Association has carried on 
for several decades is of great importance, but its effect is stiU pitifully 
small when measured against the mass of human e^erience and pre¬ 
judice of the centuries. In almost all of us there has been built up, 
more or less tmconsdously, a vague impression of the disease—com¬ 
pounded of such things as half-understood references in grown-ups’ 
conversations, the unspoken attitude of pity and dismay that the 
whole blodk felt when the neighbor next door had to leave home and go 
away to rest, the mysterious decline of the gently coughing heroine in 
fi.ction and drama. AH of these things are filed away in a growing 
dbild’s memories, not subjected to critical judgment but ready to be 
called up years later when he himself may be threatened. 

*Asslstaat Professor of Psychiatry, Johns Hopldns Medical School, Baltimore, Md. 

Presentedat forty-sixth Annual Meeting of the National Tuberculosis Assodatiou in Washington, T >. O., 
ApzRM-SS, 1950. 
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The best example of the persistence of these attitudes into adult 
life is probably found among medical students or nurses when they 
develop the illness. They have been taught the modem facts of tuber¬ 
culosis in a dear, objective way and should be expected to react 
reasonably and calmly. Yet I am willing to guess that your experience 
corresponds with mine—some of the most irrational responses to the 
disease occur just in this group. If one discusses the matter con¬ 
fidentially with them, one soon detects that one reason they have 
become interested in medicine as a career is because, as individuals, 
they were often particularly anxious about health matters in their 
childhood. Apparently these half-understood or misunderstood ex¬ 
periences had made a particularly vivid impression during those years. 

Because of the traditional and obvious association of tuberculosis 
with squalid living conditions, poor habits of human hygiene, and con¬ 
ditions of strain and overwork, it is often believed in our culture that 
the disease attacks only failures—^people who conspicuously have not 
made a success of life. 

In other cultural groups in which the moral force of the Old Testa¬ 
ment makes itself harshly felt, tuberculosis is frequently conceived of 
as a punishment for sin, and the diagnosis evokes a vague but powerful 
sense of guilt. In patients who privately suffer these guilt feelings, 
one often sees a reaction of angry bewilderment because they cannot 
discover a palpable sin on which to pin their guilt. 

It is intemal emotional reactions such as these that lead to the not 
infrequent experience of seeing a patient stunned when told the diag¬ 
nosis. I recall one young woman who came to a doctor after a long 
series of bitter quarrels with her mother and a hostile brother. When 
she was told she had tuberculosis, she was stunned and never heard 
another word the doctor said. She later said she felt as if she had 
been struck by a thunderbolt which seemed like a punishment from 
God for her outspoken bitterness toward her family. Foigetting her 
hat and coat, she left the doctor’s office and wandered around for an 
hour in a heavy snowstorm until she was suddenly brought to her 
senses because she was almost run down by a car. To those of us who 
deal with such imusual emotional reactions daily, it is not hard to see 
some suicidal intent on the patient’s part, but of course, ^e was 
qxiite unconscious of this at the tune. 

For reasons such as these, or more simply because of disappoint¬ 
ment at having one’s career interrupted or ihe pain of bring forcibly 
separated from family and friends—^whatever the specific reasons—^it is 
extremriy common and might almost be conridered normal, for a 
patient newly arrived at a sanatorium to suffer a period of nfild de¬ 
pression. As a rule, this depressive phase lasts about 4 or 5 weeks, 
during which period most people seem to resolve the painful experience 
in one way or another. This mood is then normally replaced by a 
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sense of acceptance of the trouble, followed by a semblance of cheer¬ 
fulness that usually persists. If, however, the initial depressive mood 
lasts for 2 months or longer it is, in my experience, an ominous sign 
of a serious adjustment problem for the patient. 

The appearance of cheerfulness which replaces the initial depression 
is quite superficial. The patient begins to joke about his illness, 
describes it as a vacation, and boasts about the weight he gains. But 
hidden underneath this appearance of cheerfulness is a great deal of 
anxiety. The other patients come to recognize it, and the hypo¬ 
chondriacal expressions of it are received with a bit of a laugh among 
themselves. Every tuberculosis patient knows of the fleeting pains in 
the chest that occur before a routine physical examination is due or the 
slight elevation of temperature for a night or two before a scheduled 
X-ray. 

What is required of the patient primarily is that he lie still and allow 
himself to be passively cared for. The majority of patients accept 
this regime in a satisfactory way, put their trust in the sanatorium or 
in their particular doctor, and uneventfully get well. But practical 
considerations about the support of one’s family or about the ability 
to return to one’s previous occupation after recovery can interfere with 
or interrupt the patient’s cure. These concerns of the patient must 
always be considered realistically by the medical staff and by the social 
service and rehabilitation workers. Planning and exploration of solu¬ 
tions to the patient’s problems might rightly be begun almost as soon 
as the patient enters the sanatorimn. But tUs kind of plannii^ cannot 
be done mechanically and must always take into careful consideration 
the patient’s attitudes, rational and irrational. 

For such purposes the medical history is never enough. A personal 
history must also be taken. This should include a careful review of 
how the patient was living at the onset of his illness, what factors of 
personal strain were operative, how he has reacted in the past to 
threatening illness, what his family’s attitude is toward tuberculosis, 
and so on. This is not a task to be done lightly; it takes as much skill 
as for a good medical history. It can be performed by the staff 
physician if he has the requisite skill in interviewing and an honest 
interest in helping the patient as a person. Otherwise, it might best 
be done by specially trained personnel such as social workers, or clinical 
psychologists. Unfortunately, this kind of interviewing has only 
recently received any serious attention in medical schools, and most 
doctors are, therefore, inadequately prepared for this task. 

The usefulness of this second, or personal, history of the patient is 
by no means limited to some utility in rdiabilitation planning. As 
one proceeds, the personal history opens up opportmuties for helping 
patients in unesqpeoted ways. Potentially harmful attitudes can be 
spotted early whereas otherwise they might not be seen tmtil the 
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patient actually gets into difficulties. The adjustment to sanatorium 
life can be made easier for the patient if it is recognized at the start 
that he may be a lonely, introTerted person for whom privacy is a 
sine qua non of peaceful existence or that an immature, dependent 
adolescent girl will be able to stay in the sanatorium only if she is 
placed in the company of a good-humored older woman who will help 
make up for the mother the girl misses so much. 

I should estimate that about one-third of tuberculosis patients will 
be found to have emotional problems disturbing enough to give rise 
to serious difficulties in treatment. But without careful investigation, 
the individuals in this one-third minority may not be easily discovered. 

There is, for example, the kind of patient who does very well for a 
while, only to run into trouble later. He is reserved and uniformly 
polite when the doctor discusses the situation with him; he listens to 
what he is told and follows directions without any display of emotion. 
He is likely to have an uneventful time as a patient—^in short, he may 
do well and go home promptly. To the observant eye there are, 
however, a few things about this kind of patient that are provocative 
of attention. He rarely talks about his illness, he seems to keep him¬ 
self busy and occupied with personal things, and he manages to avoid 
associating with his feUow-patients as much as possible without seem¬ 
ing to shun them openly. This kind of patient leaves the sanatorium 
ostenisibly well, but is apt to be back again in 6 months. 

On lus return he appears quite different in behavior and attitude. 
He is openly concerned about himself, wants as much reassurance as 
he can get from the doctor and nurses, and seems almost dependent 
on the good will of the patients he previously avoided. The solution 
to this mysterious (ffiange is not hard to find. Our polite and reserved 
patient of the first illness had no reason to fed concerned; he simply 
was convinced that he never reaUy had tuberculosis. Even if he had 
had a positive sputum on his first admission, such a patient usually 
rationtdizes to himself that the sputum specimens were confused in 
the laboratory or that there were so many germs in the air from other 
patients that quite naturally a few might have landed on his specimen. 
But he keeps all of these rationalizations to himself; and when he 
leaves the sanatorium, he acts on his conviction that he has never 
really had tuberculosis at aH. He pitches right back into full-time 
work as soon as he gets out and rapidly works himself into a rdapse. 

This kind of disbelief in the diagnosis occurs in certain very rigid, 
egocentric personalities who are accustomed privately to overvalue 
themsdves and their opinions absurdly. When this egocentricity is 
momentarily but finally shattered by the inexorable facts of illness, 
these patients tend to behave in a most infantile and dependent way. 
What makes this patient so dangerous to himself and others is 1^ 
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ability to ignore a pneumonia or even a frank hemoptysis if he is really 
convinced of his own invulnerability. 

Another group of patients are those who do very well through most 
of their hospital stay, but who manage in some remarkable fashion to 
develop a pleural effusion or a spread of disease a week or even a few 
days before their expected departure from the sanatorium. This can 
happen, of course, to anyone, but when it happens two or three times 
in succession to the same person, it becomes something other than 
mere coincidence. Investigation of this group reveals that, for many 
of these patients, the hospital is a refuge from trying or unbearable 
situations at home, and becoming iU all over again seems more bear¬ 
able than goin^ out to face an insoluble conflict. 

1 recall a young physiotherapist who originally had a small amoimt 
of disease which she handled extremely well on bed rest. The lesion 
had almost disappeared when her X-ray 1 week before leaving showed 
a spread to a new area. Again in bed, the patient did quite well, 
only to have almost the same thing happen some months later. Ob¬ 
servation of the personal problem involved threw some li^t on the 
matter. The patient came from a small town where she had been 
engaged to marry a man she really found quite repulave; the wedding 
was to occur immediately after she left the sanatorium. What made 
the whole matter so unbearable for the patient was that for years she 
had been tormented by homosexual doubts about herself; and her 
agreement to marry her prospective unattractive mate was, in large 
part, an effort to still these doubts within herself. Each time she was 
ready to leave the sanatorium she fell into great emotional turmoil 
and, to her apparent surprise, these periods of turmoil were promptly 
followed by a relapse. 

Some patients of a very passive personality type give up trying and 
sink back into a kind of acceptance of fate that is little short of 
chronic invalidism. 

The effects of emotional turmoil of a serious natrire can be seen 
more clearly in the following example. A 19-year-old sin^e girl was 
admitted to the sanatorium with bilateral d^ease and a cavity on 
one side. One lung was collapsed by pneumothorax, and the patient 
did remarkably well during the next 10 months. During ibiH timp! she 
seemed contented and was, in fact, a kind of prize patient. Suddenly, 
however, she began to complain of severe anxiety symptoms, vomited 
frequently, slept poorly, and trembled constantly. When she lost 10 
pounds in a week, the staff became quite concerned that her tuber¬ 
culosis, which had healed so well, would soon break down. A psy¬ 
chiatric consultation was requested. 

The medical history threw no light on the sources of the current 
(ffffi.ealty, but the personal history of the patient gave a rich imder- 
standing of the causra of her anxiety. At the time the patient became 
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ill, her mother had become psyohoticaHy depressed over her daughter’s 
ilhiess. For the 10 months the patient had been at the sanatorium, 
the mother had been too ill even to ■write her. The patient’s anxiety 
attacks began the day she received a letter from her mother saying that 
she was feeling better and was planning a ■visit to her daughter at the 
sanatorium. The girl envisioned a repetition of her mother’s pre^vi- 
ous naming demands for aflEection; and indeed when the mother 
appeared a few weeks later, she at once demanded that her child leave 
the san atorium and come home to stay ■with her. 

In discussions ■with the patient, it had quickly become dear that 
the sanatorium seemed to the girl like a peaceful refuge; die had been 
extremely unhappy at home under the rigid domination of her mother 
and an octogenarian grandmother. The prospect of returning to 
their care while she was still convalescing fri^tened the girl. When 
the situation had become dear the problem was discussed with the 
patient’s father, but he did not believe he would be able to do very 
much about it. 

The patient did stay at the sanatorium until she was relativdy 
strong and the disease appeared quiescent. She then went home to 
her mother. Within a month the girl returned to the sanatorium. 
Her mother had been committed to a mental hospital, and the girl 
had devdoped a new spread of disease. In spite of this experience 
the patient again went home when she had completed her second 
cure, and almost the same things happened again. This time the 
mother made a suicidal attempt in front of her daughter, and the 
daughter quickly relapsed. 

This see-saw struggle continued for more than 4 years and, when 
the patient left the sanatorium the last time, she had a thoracoplasty 
on one side and a pneumothorax on the other. However, her determi¬ 
nation to break away from her family was eventually realized; she 
married and has subsequently stayed quite well. 

Many of the difficulties that patients experience in the process of 
getting weU from tuberculosis center around the issue of accepting the 
dependent role ■wi'thout serious feelings of guilt or anxiety. Most 
people can adjust to the sanatorium regimen easily when they realize 
that they are really ill and that it is to their advantage to do so. To 
some patients, however, there are dangeiwus or degrading connotations 
in this idea, and in certain extreme instances the idea of passive accept¬ 
ance of someone else’s care is absolutdy unacceptable and gives rise 
to a battle sometimes fo^ught to a termination fatal to the patient. 

Before we continue with a description of such extreme examples, let 
us consider a case of the so-called “good” patient, one who lies quietly 
in bed for months, eats what is put before her, and does not demand 
extra privileges or otheorwise disturb the routine. The r^imen appears 
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to be perfectly acceptable to the patient, but from her point of view it 
leads nowhere and provides no incentive to get well. 

A 35-year-old woman had spent more than 2 years in bed because of 
bilateral disease that slowly improved but from time to time spread 
again on one side or the other. Her sputum was positive with a low 
Gaffky count. She was a fine, cooperative patient who did just as she 
was told and yet at times would develop a cavity on one side and then 
on the other while lying in bed. There was no doubt of her dis¬ 
obeying; all evidence pointed to the fact that she was an exceptionally 
conscientious patient who bore the fact of her very slow progress with 
great patience and fortitude. She was not acutely ill any longer, but 
she was certainly far from well. 

In this situation the problem of how to proceed with treatment was 
solved by finding out what her emotional adjustment to her disease 
had been and proceeding logically from there. Briefly, she was a 
woman who had become ill after a 10-year battle to save her husband 
from public disgrace and loss of position. He occupied a position of 
great trust which he would instantly have lost had the extent of his 
alcoholism ever been publicly realized. So his wife covered up for him 
in all conceivable ways when he was on drinking sprees, going without 
sleep for 36 hours if necessary to make sure that no one reached her 
husband at such times. She even successfully concealed the truth from 
their children. Gradually she had taken over the management of a 
large part of his affairs and had done very well. 

After 10 years of this hectic kind of existence, she developed tuber¬ 
culosis. Then she felt sure that aU, of her efforts were in vain, 
especially when her husband almost at once became interested in 
another woman whom he had hired to fill the role his wife had been 
playing in the management of his affairs. At the height of this emo¬ 
tional crisis, the husband died of a heart attack. The wife was left 
feeling as though there was very little point in her getting well. The 
children were being taken care of by her late husband’s family, and she 
felt that she had been badly cheated and defeated by life. It was in 
this mood that she continued the cme of her tuberculosis—on the sur¬ 
face cooperative and pleasant, but underneath feeling rather bitterly 
resigned to her passive role that seemed to be so symbolic a measure 
of her defeat. 

On reviewing her life, it soon became clear that ever since she had 
been a small child she had been putting herself in the role of watchdog 
and savior. Her own father had been a severe alcoholic. The 
patioit’s mother died during the patient’s early teens, and she had been 
the one to keep the family together and take care of her drunken 
father. When she grew up, she became a nurse who was really inter¬ 
ested and at her best only when assigned to the gravest cases. Her 
whole married life had been a succession of threatening catastrophies 
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which she had always managed to avert just in time. She had, of 
course, been intensely active all of her life, and thare were many things 
that pointed to the fact that her seemingly relaxed acceptance was only 
an acceptable way of covering up her despair. For example, when I 
jSrst went to see her, I noticed a small lettered sign on her door, put 
there by the other patients, and neatly explanatory of the kind of 
person they thought she really was. The sign read merely “Executive 
Officer.” 

So, on the assumption that this woman needed more activity to 
restore her self-esteem, she was taken off complete bed rest and slowly 
started on exercise. Within a couple of weeks all her good spirits 
returned, her indolent cavity closed, and her sputum became negative. 
The goal she was now pursuing was to get her children back and settle 
down to take care of them. In 6 months she was able to undertake 
a few hours of work, and within a year had her family together again 
and was wor k i n g enough to support them. As the patient somewhat 
later phrased her experience, “For a long while I lay there and expected 
to get weD, but now I see I had no incentive to do it. The difference 
was between expectation and hope; when I wanted to get well, I put 
my whole self into doing it.” 

Now we must turn our attention to the graver aspects of the prob- 
Iffln—to those patients who seem to refuse to cooperate in their treat¬ 
ment and in whom the wish to die is either tacitly implied or, some¬ 
times, even explicitly stated. This group is fortunately quite small, 
but it contributes some of the most difficult man^ement problems in 
the treatment of tuberculosis. Experience with this group also 
throws some light on a question which has been raised by a number of 
observers, namely, why is outright suicide so rare among tuberculosis 
patients? After considering the following examples, I believe you 
will agree that the iUness itself is often conceived of, or viewed un¬ 
consciously by patients, as a gradual suicide; there is, therefore, little, 
if any, compulsion for them to make a dramatic final gesture. This 
is not a simple matter from the standpoint of the emotional involve¬ 
ment, but an example or two may clarify som^ of the factors at work. 

A 25-year-old man devdoped tubercffious pneumonia soon after 
he was sent overseas to join an active fighting unit in the recent war. 
When I first saw him, he had been imder treatment for 2 years. He 
told me that he was totally uninterested in getting well and said 
frankly that he’d be “better off” dead. He had been advised that his 
only chance for recovery was through an extensive thoracoplasty, 
which he had flatly refused. Bitterness was the outstanding char¬ 
acteristic of what little he said, and he bluntly told me I was wasting 
my time in talking with him. However, we did get started, and 
he gradually revealed enough to let one see some of the sources of 
his feelings. 
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The patient was a capable, intelligent, and well-educated young 
man, the only child of wealthy parents. His mother was a cultivated 
and attractive woman who was quite talented in the arts; his father 
was a successful, highly regarded banker. They were willing and eager 
to give whatever their son needed to be restored to health. But the 
patient quickly made clear why he had no interest in his own future; 
the explanation was rooted in his past. 

From the early days of their marriage, his parents had been im- 
happy together but had not separated because of the child. The 
father had largely ignored his son except that he was always willing 
to buy the boy anything he wanted. The mother had turned aU her 
interest to the son and had striven to make him the “gentleman” that 
she obviously believed the father was not. So for the first 7 years of 
Ms life the patient was raised most delicately, wearing velvet suits 
and long curls and giving tea parties for little friends his mother in¬ 
vited. Added to tMs overprotection was an extreme hypochrondriacal 
concern about her son’s health that led the mother to keep him in 
bed a week if he had the slightest cold, to overdress him absurdly in 
winter, and so on. All of the boy’s playmates considered him a per¬ 
fect sissy, and he went through Ms early life sadly convinced that 
they were right. 

At about 14, however, he was finally accepted among his peers be¬ 
cause he owned a sailboat and had learned to sail. Thereupon, he 
changed into a most muscular kind of water-rat and prided himself on 
the roughness of the sailors and other persons with whom he associated. 
Swimming and sailing became to him the measure of a successful 
existence, and he decided on a most active occupation as a career. 

The war came along and the patient made an enthusiastic soldier 
until it came time to fight; then he broke down with tuberculosis. 
When he was told Ms diagnosis, the patient’s whole elaborately built- 
up structure of mannishness collapsed in a moment. He was imme¬ 
diately convinced that he could never again lead an active life and 
that surely no seLf-respecting girl would marry a broken-down con¬ 
sumptive like himself. 

Worst of all, this illness delivered him again into the hands of Ms 
over-anxious hypochondriacal mother, and tMs time he felt really 
hdpless against her. The whole of the 2 years he had so far spent in 
bed was divided into periods when his mother hovered over him and 
other periods in wMch he succeeded for a time in drivii^ her away. 
On one occasion he saved up enough sleeping pills to make a suicidal 
attempt, but characteristically he did not take them, using them only 
to frighten his mother. During this time the patient’s lesion grad¬ 
ually grew worse and, as it did, Ms mood grew more bitter and de¬ 
pressed. 
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Our discussions together did not alter his viewpoint radically or 
quickly, but toward tlie end he could admit occasionally that not all 
thoracoplasty patients were cripples and that some of them even lived 
slightly useful lives. Bent on self-destruction as he was, nevertheless 
during the weeks of our interviews he slowly gamed some weight and 
admitted gi'udgingly that ho felt a bit better. However, he refused 
to be budged very far from his original position then, but about 6 
months later he did give in and consent to a thoracoplasty. 

The broad outline of tliis young man’s emotional conflict is apparent. 
Neglected by his father as a child, he was thinwn almost entirely into 
the hands of a very neurotic mother. The mother took out her out¬ 
raged feelings against her husband by doing her best to feminize her 
son during the early years of his dependence on her. In consequence, 
the patient came to feel that anything which put him in a dependent, 
passive position was going to make him into a feminized, weak little 
boy. When he developed tuberculosis, the patient was being asked 
symbolically to accept a position that throughout liis life experience 
he had come to associate with all the galling, embarassing emotions 
of his early childhood. He simply felt he could not accept that strug¬ 
gle again, and the thoracoplasty seemed to him a badge of weakness 
and a mark of shame in the eyes of the world. 

The last patient I wish to mention fits mto the same pattern even 
though the outcome was quite different. She was a 30-year-old 
married woman whom I was asked to see because her tuberculosis was 
actively progressing and excavating even after 7 months of strict bed 
rest and also because her behavior was such that it antagonized anyone 
who had to treat her. She cursed at the doctors, threw things at the 
nurses, and made sarcastic remarks about everyone. Because of the 
character of her disease, collapse therapy was considered inadv^isable. 
Her behavior was somehow tolerated because it was beUeved that she 
would eventually die. 

Her behavior and appearance were quite stiiking. She was notice¬ 
ably masculine in appearance and manner; her hair was cut short like 
a boy’s. Her restlessness was extreme, and her bed was usually in 
complete disarray from her constant twisting and turning. 

Throughout the first interview, she cried profusely and coughed 
and wheezed a great deal. She was, however, glad to see a psychiatrist 
and was very eager to talk. She told me that about 10 years before— 
when she was 20 years of age—she had been very much upset about 
her first marriage and had felt a strong urge to commit suicide. She 
had resolved the conflict at that time by getting a divorce, but now- 
she had a great fear of dying and was puzzled whether the two episodes 
might be related. I said that I thought they might easily be related, 
and from that point we started. The patient was seen almost daily 
for about 2 months—the extent of my available time. 
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This patient’s history really might be said to go back at least two 
generations, for both the patient’s mother and grandmother had been 
extremely domineering, aggressive women, highly successful in fields of 
activity usuaEy reserved to men. Both the mother and grandmother 
had married weak, passive men who had dropped out of the marriages 
before too long. The patient herself had done the same kind of thing 
at 19. The man she ran off with was a charming alcoholic who never 
supported the patient or the two children she bore him. At 21 the 
patient divorced him, took custody of the children, and started out to 
make her way in the world as her mother and grandmother had done 
before her. But the economic depression of the 1930’s was in fuU 
swing and the patient had a difficult time providing for herself and 
her children. Her early experience had hardened her, however, and 
she was determined to be as self-sufficient as possible. 

Five years before she became ill, the patient met the man who was 
to become her second husband. For 4 years she put him off but, on 
his urgent pleading, finally consented to marry him. However, her 
consent was limited by certain conditions of marriage very character¬ 
istic of her: she was to be allowed to continue working and support 
herseff and ber children; she was to be allowed to do her own housework 
after she came home from working all day; and she was to keep the 
use of her maiden name. For the first year after the marriage she 
lived up to these self-imposed restrictions. In addition, she fii’ed two 
people who were supposed to be her assistants at work and char¬ 
acteristically proceeded to do the work of aU three. 

She was often exhausted, but this did not alter her fierce determina¬ 
tion to be independent. The only thing that bothered her was a 
recurrence of the suicidal thoughts; and for the 6 months before she 
fell in, she frequently dreamed of kiUing herself. About a year after 
an this overactivity began, the symptoms of tuberculosis appeared 
and advanced rapidly. The diagnosis was made promptly and she 
was hospitalized at once. In spite of a regime of sti-ict bed rest, the 
disease progressed steadily imtil at the end of the subsequent 7 months 
it appeared very likely that she would die. She had several cavities, 
an active bronchial lesion, and a very high Gaffky. 

For about 2 weeks after her arrival at the sanatorium she had felt 
relieved and was glad of the opportunity to rest. But very soon her 
feelings of rebellion began; she could not accept the need to be de¬ 
pendent and let someone else take care of her. Her whole life had 
been devoted to proving how self-reliant and strong she was, and she 
now found herself forced to jeer at and quarrel with the nurses and 
doctors who were unwittingly demandii^ that she give up this role. 

Needless to say, none of this was apparent to the patient when 1 
first saw her. It came out in the course of the work we did together 
and constituted for the patient a very important bit of insight. As 
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you will have noticed, also, this patient had great diflGlculty in accept¬ 
ing her own femininity. Her attitude was that all men are weaklings 
and depend on women for support, that women were really the strong 
ones in the world. After we had battled our way through some of 
these ideas in the course of several strenuous hours, it began to be 
possible to see why the patient felt this way. 

Aluch of her feeling of loneliness, of being unloved, and of deep 
pessimism that she had felt in her turbulent childhood came to the 
surface; and as she talked of these things, her crying and great motor 
restlessness began to subside. Gradually through this period she 
began to look more feminine. She let her hair grow and started 
using lipstick; her relationship with the doctors and nurses improved; 
and she began taking an interest in other patients. Her general 
condition seemed less alarming, and at the end of this period she had 
her first X-ray that showed no further progression of the disease. 
This favorable trend continued; in 6 months her cavities were closed, 
and at the end of a year her sputum was negative and she was allowed 
to get up. Needless to say, this patient required much more psychi¬ 
atric treatment, and fortunately she was able to obtain it after her 
return home. This case, then, was that of a severe neurotic reaction 
that completely blocked the patient’s ability to accept the required 
treatment for her disease and even her ability to get well. 

One step further in this series of increasingly disturbed patients is 
the small group of patients who manage to achieve some precarious 
kind of equilibrium with severe pulmonary disease but remam chronic¬ 
ally ill for years. Included in this group are the patients who rarely 
become ambulatory or, if they do get up, are soon back in bed for 
several more years after an immediate and severe relapse. As per¬ 
sonality types, these patients tend to be introverted, withdrawn people 
who use their severe tuberculosis to guarantee care and affection for 
themselves. They seem to pay scant attention to their disease but 
usually are the most discussed therapeutic problems in the sanatorium 
over long periods of time. They would probably be frank schizo¬ 
phrenics if their emotional needs were somehow not being precariously 
met by the care and sympathy they always manage to get for them¬ 
selves in the sanatorium. 

One such patient confided to me that she had been committing slow 
suicide during the past 9 years but that none of her doctors had 
“caught on” yet. This was an entirely conscious but private idea of 
the patient’s, and she seemed to be matching wits with the surgeons 
who over almost a decade had tried a number of ingenious operative 
procedures on her—all of which had so far failed. 

Another such patient became frankly psychotic 5 weeks after he 
left the sanatorium. He had apparently arrested his tuberculosis after 
a 6-year struggle in the sanatorium, during which time he was con- 
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sidered only as a queer, rather eccentric personality. Outside the 
sanatorium atmosphere, his emotional defenses broke do'^^m almost at 
once and he soon had to be committed to a mental hospital. 

The necessity for psychiatric treatment of such patients as those 
just described can probably be well demonstrated, but a word of 
caution should be added. It has occasionally been observed that, 
dui’ing phases of acute activity of pulmonary tuberculosis, any dis¬ 
cussion which is emotionally disturbing to the patient can give rise to 
an increase or recrudescence of toxic symptoms such as fever, tachy¬ 
cardia, fatigue, and so on. Therefore, it requires good clinical judg¬ 
ment to be able to estimate when psychiatric work can be imdertaken 
in such acute situations. Thus, if a patient entered the sanatorium 
in an acute tuberculous episode, and was found likewise to be recover¬ 
ing from an acute mental depression, it might be much sounder pro¬ 
cedure to let the patient recover slowly from his depression than 
attempt to stir up the problem any further. Under such a laissez-faire 
regime, both conditions tend to improve simultaneously without 
intervention. 

I do not mean to carry this discussion into the technical and special 
range of psychotherapy in general, but I do wish to emphasize that in 
tuberculosis hospitals, as in any place in ■which one deals medically 
■with large groups of people, the psychiatrists’ services may aid in 
solving a particular patient’s general medical problem. This kind of 
psychiatric assistance is necessary in only a small minority of cases, 
but I have tried to point out how psychological imderstanding is 
important and helpful during the course of any patient’s illness. 

The level of interest of staff physicians in these problems has not 
always been high. Part of the blame for the physicians’ attitudes 
rests on the medical schools, which have done a grossly inadequate job 
of preparing physicians to appreciate the value of this approach to 
medical and surgical problems. In addition, most staff physicians 
are uneasy about handling these problems in direct proportion to their 
lack of knowledge and understanding of them. This lack of under¬ 
standing can best be remedied through case demonstrations and dis¬ 
cussions. Interest can certainly be aroused and insight developed 
through seminars and staff discussions of the reasons why a particular 
patient behaves as he does and by giving attention to the problems 
of morale of the patients. Such insight has been shown to be of 
value in many treatment problems—especially those in which there 
are phobias against such common things as needles, or milk, or 
exercise, or even against breathing! 

Social service and rehabilitation workers do their best work when 
they have access to a psychiatric consultant. Any planning for a 
patient is better planning to the extent that it takes into account the 
djmamics of a patient’s inherent motivation. In fact, the whole 
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problem of discharge against medical advice, which is such a plague 
in some sanatorium settings, can be handled successfully only through 
skilled and informed work in just this area. Financial support of a 
man’s family of dependents while he is curing his tuberculosis makes 
very good sense in terms of the eventual cost to the community if he 
is forced to leave before his euro is completed. Likewise, it seems to 
me that emotional support of the patient while he is attempting to 
complete his cure makes equally good sense. In this connection, a 
few words might bo added about the general role of nurses in the 
patient’s care. The nursing staff bears a large share of responsibility 
in the daily life of the sanatorium patient. Nurses often can use 
assistance in modifying the sanatorium routine intelligently to fit the 
emotional needs of their patients; this is particularly true in institu¬ 
tions in which much of the daily burden of treatment is borne by the 
nursing staff. Under such conditions the patient often feels that the 
sanatorium is being run for the convenience of the nurses, and the 
result is extremely low patient morale. An intuitive, understanding 
head nm*se can, however, at times be the best source of aid to a 
discouraged patient. 

The whole topic of human relationships is in need of study and con¬ 
sideration in relation to the problem of control of tuberculosis. 
Patients aU arrive at the sanatorium with some degree of emotional 
disturbance. Where morale is good and careful thought is given to 
the range of human personality reactions, most patients will adjust 
satisfactorily and respond as expected to treatment. However, a 
large minority can be expected to encounter serious difficulties during 
or after their hospitalization, mainly because of emotional disturbances. 
These disturbances cannot always be avoided, but usually their occur¬ 
rence can be foreseen and their seriousness modified if there has been 
an adequate personality investigation early in the patient’s stay. 
Ijikewise, intelligent planning to cope with the social and rehabilitation 
problems of the patient will go forward much more realistically from 
such a base. Certainly, in terms of practical management, pulmonary 
tuberculosis can be as much a disease of the personality as it is of the 
lungs. 


Erratum 

In the article, ^‘Geographic Distribution of Pulmonary Calcification 
Among University Students in Ohio,” by John A. Prior, et al., Pub. 
HealthRep. 65:1135 (September 1,1950), the key to figure 1 is in error. 
The symbols for pulmonary calcification and histoplasmin sensitivity 
should be transposed; that for tuberculin sensitivity is correct. 
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Incidence of Disease 


No hecdih department^ State or loccd^ can effecdvdy preoent or control disease voithom 
knoudedge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 


Reports From States for Week Ended September 16) 1950 

For the current week, new cases of acute poliomyelitis reported in 
the Nation numbered 2,138, a 22.5 percent increase over the 1,745 
cases reported last week. This is the seventeenth consecutive week 
which shows an increase over the preceding week. For the correspond¬ 
ing week in 1949, 2,622 cases were reported. The cumulative total 
(16,236) for the current “disease” year was below the corresponding 
total (28,157) for last year, the highest on record. The “disease” 
year for acute poliomyelitis begins with the twelfth week of the 
calendar year. The cumulative total for the calendar year was 17,370, 
compared with the total of 29,072 for the corresponding period last 
year. 


Comparative Data for Cases of Specified ReportMe Diseases: United States 
[Nomberfl after diaeaeea axe Intematioiial List aumbers, 1948 reviuon] 



> Not oompoted. 

> Deductions: Poliomyelitis—North Carolina, week ended Aug. 12,1 case; typhoid fever—Georgia, week 
ended Sept. 2, l case; whooping cough—Iowa, week ended Sept. ^ 2 cases: wedc ended Sept. 9,10 oases. 

> inciuding cases reported as salmonellosis 
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For the current week, six of the nine geographic divisions increased 
over the preceding week in reported cases of poliomyelitis. These 
decreases ranged from 173 (397 to 570) cases reported in the Middle 
Atlantic States to 4 (40 to 44) in the Mountain States. The three 
divisions decreasing from the preceding week ranged from 30 (161 to 
131) cases in the West South Central States to 1 (166 to 156) in the 
Pacific States. 

The States reporting the laigest numbers of cases of poliomyelitis 
for the week were: New York (377), Michigan (135), Ohio (126), 
Illinois (117), Pennsylvania (112), and California (106). 

The total number of cases of infectious encephalitis reported for 
the week was 24 compared with 31 reported for the corresponding 
period last year. For the calendar year, a total of 655 cases was 
reported, the highest total in the past 5 years. 

The total of 46 cases of meningococcal meningitis reported for the 
current week concluded the “disease” year. The current week is the 
37th in this calendar year. The cumulative total number of cases of 
meningococcal meningitis for the “disease” year was 2,799 compared 
with the 5-year (1945-49) median of 2,641. The largest total number 
of cases reported in any year during this period was 6,495 in 1946. 

No smallpox was reported in the United States. 

Of 39 States and the District of Columbia reporting on rabies in 
animals, 22 States and the District of Columbia reported no cases. 
The remaining 17 States reported 118 cases. States reporting the 
largest numbers were: New York (29), Texas (16), and Kentucky (14). 


Deaths During Week Ended September 16, 1950 


Data for 94 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths.... 

Median for 3 prior years_ 

Total deaths, first 37 weeks of year-- 

Deaths under 1 year of age_ 

Median for 3 prior years.... 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 37 weeks of 
year,......... 

Data from industrial insurance companies; 

Policies in force_ 

Number of death claims__- 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate----- 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 37 weeks of 
year, annual rate--- 
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IFieele ended 
Sept, 16, 19S0 

8,671 
8,312 
340, 246 
620 
640 

Correnonding 
week, 1949 

8,508 

340, 683 
640 

22, 937 

24,148 

69, 591, 583 
11, 134 

70,143,481 
11, 757 

as 

' a7 

9.3 

9.2 
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Reported Gases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, "Week 

Ended Sept. 16, 1950 

[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 revision] 


Area 

Diph¬ 

theria 

Enceph¬ 

alitis, 

infec¬ 

tious 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Kteoiiles 

Menin¬ 

gitis, 

menin¬ 

gococcal 

Pneu¬ 

monia 

Polio¬ 

myelitis 


f065^ 

(082) 

(480-483) 

(0S6) 

(057.0) 

(490-493) 

(080) 

United States. 

97 

24 

982 

518 

46 

662 

2,188 


New England.... 

Maine. 

New Hampshire, 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts.- 
Rhode Island... 
Coimecticut. 
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Reported'^Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended Sept* 16,1950—Continued 

[Nambers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 revision] 


Rocky 

Moun¬ 

tain 

spotted 

fever 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox 

Tulare¬ 

mia 

Typhoid 
and para¬ 
typhoid 
fever i 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

(104) 

(060) 

(084) 

(059) 

(040,041) 

(060) 


Rabies in 
animals 



United States. 

XewEns^d. 

Maine.-. 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut. 

Middle Atlantic. 

New York. 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania. 

East North Central_ 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois_ 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 

West North Central. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota. 

Nebraska. 


South Atlantic. 

Delaware. 

Maryland—......... 

District oi Columbia 

Virginia_ 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia. 

Florida. 

East South Central. 

Kentucky. 

Tennessee. 

Alabama. 

Mississippi. 

West South Central. 

Arkansas. 

Louisiana..._ 

Oklahoma... 

Texas. 

Mountain. 

Montana. 

Id^o. 

Wyoming. 

Colorado. 

New Mexico. 

Arizona. 

Utah. 

Nevada. 


Faeiflc.. 

Washington. 

Oregon. 

Califoniia... 


* Including oases reported as sahnonallosis. 

> Induding cases reported as streptococcal sore throat. 
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Cominiuiieable Disease Charts 

AU reporting States^ November 1949 throng September 16^ 1950 



DlPHTHBtlA 



The upper aud lower brokeu lines rmresent the highest and lowest figures recorded 
for the corresponding weeks in the 5 preceding years. The solid line is a median 
figure for the 5 preceding years. AH three lines have been smoothed by a 3-week 
moving average. The dots represent nrunb^ of cases reported for the weis of 1950. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—WeeJfEnded Aug. 26^ 1950 


Disease 

New 

found- 

land 

Prince 

Ed¬ 

ward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns-' 

wioik 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 






2 



1 



8 

P.hiftTrATlpOX, . 



14 


21 

si 

8 

12 

33 

24 

143 

_ 



i 

2 

1 


4 

PyaATitAfy, haftfllary 




_ 

13 

7 

3 

i 


1 

25 

pomriAn-ni AAfilAS. / _ 



2 



26 


0 

1 

8 

41 

TTiflliftTiTa _^ 


.u ^ _ 

26 



4 

3 




33 

_ 



8 


108 

62 

3 

4 

5 

19 

209 

Menlndtls, meningo- 
Qoccal_-_ 



1 



1 

2 

Mmnps_-_ 



11 


32 

67 

4 

22 

40 

14 

199 

Poiiomyei^ii? .. - 



3 


7 

18 

1 

11 

12 

3 

55 

Scarlet 




1 

12 

8 

2 

2 

8 

1 

34 

Tuberculosis (all 







forms)_ 

14 


8 

10 

74 

26 

16 

14 

16 


178 

Typhoid and para- 











t^hoid fever__ 

.1 




6 

2 



1 

1 

9 

Venereal diseases: 












Gonorrhea.. ^ - . 

7 


8 

16 

56 

60 

37 

34 

55 

83 

356 

Syphilis. 

4 


8 

4 

61 

25 

7 

14 


5 

12» 

Whooping cough. 

1 


10 

1 

73 

66 

16 

1 

6 

10 

itw 


CUBA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—5 Weeks Ended Jidy 29^ 1950 



Plnar del 
Rio 

Habana 

Matan- 

zas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

guey 



Disease 

Habana 

City 

Total 

Oriente 

Total 

Cancer_ 

14 


27 

18 

25 

2 

23 

10 

Ohicikfinprac . . 

7 

8 

1 

4 

1 

Diphtheria_ 


10 

14 





15 

Leprosy_ 

5 

0 




4 j 

18 

Mai^ria_ 




Hiiiiiip 



9 

9 

Measles... 

mm 

3 

3 




4 ! 


Poliomyelitis... 




ByUjHilH 

1 

1 

2 

Tuberculosis_ 



6 

21 

27 

17 

19 

06 

Typhoid fever. 



16 

16 

80 

7 


103 

'Vi^ooping cough.... 


5 


2 

7 


IMMH 

fllBB 







NORWAY 


Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—June 1950 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Diphtheria . _ , , , . . _ _ 

8 

Poliomyelitis.. 

42 

DysATitfiry 

1 

Rheumatic fever__ 

06 

EnnAnhalltlSj i-nfentioTiH _ 

1 

Scabies_ 

637 

Eryafprfas _ 

327 

S^tet fever._____ 

136 

Gastroenteritis.... . ___ 

4,042 

63 

Tubercnlo^ fall formsl___ 

831 

Hepatitis, infectious ___ 


1 

Impetigo contagiosa. 

Tnflnflny.a _ _ __ 

1,452 

2,373 

542 


223 

MamIm 

Syphilis_... 

67 

Maningitia^ menhigofiooeel 

9 

*1 Otfh*Mr fnrms- _ _ . 

4 

Mumps__ 

134 

Whooping coug^...__ 

2,149 

Pneumonia (sJl forms). 

^296 
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REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The following rei)orts inclnde only items of unusual incidence or of special interest and the occurrence of 
these diseases, exc^t yellow fever, in localities whidt had not recently reported cases. All reports of yellow 
fever are ptihiished currently. A table showing the accumulated figims for these diseases for the year to 
date is published in the Public Health Reports for the last Friday in each month. 


Cholera 

Burma. During tlie week ended August 26, 1950, 14 cases of 
cholera, with 7 deaths, were reported, including 6 fatal cases in the 
port of Toungoo, and 1 case in the port of Kyaukpyu. 

India (French). During the week ended August 20, 1950, 58 cases 
of cholera were reported in Pondicherry. 

India (Portuguese). Cholera has been reported in Damao District, 
as follows: Week ended August 5, 1950, 3 cases: week ended August 
12,14 cases. 

Plague 

Belgian Congo. During the week ended August 26, 1950, one fatal 
case of pneumonic plague was reported in Costermansville Province 
at Kikendi, northeast of Lubero. 

Brazil. During July 1950, one case of plague was reported at 
Inhambupe in Bahia State. 

Ecuador. Druing the period July 1-15, 1950, one case of plague 
was reported in Loja Province at Pindal, Celica County. 

Smallpox 

Peru. Pour hundred and eighty cases of smallpox were reported 
in May 1950. 

Venezuela. Por July 1950, 267 cases of smallpox (alastrim) were 
reported. 

Typhus Fever 

Peru. One hundred and thirty cases of typhus fever were reported 
during May 1950. 

Yelloiv Fever 

Brazil. On June 24, 1950, one death from jungle yellow fever was 
reported at Ipiau in Bahia State. 
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State aud Territorial Health Authorities 
49th Annual Conference 

Public health, officials from all the States and Territories and from 
the Provinces of Canada will meet October 23-27 at one of the largest 
gatherings of public health administrators ever held in Washmgton, 
according to Dr. Wilton L. Halverson, President of the Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers. 

The meeting coincides with the 49th annual conference of admin¬ 
istrators of State health programs called by Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, 
Surgeon General of the Public Health Service, and will deal chiefly 
with the health and medical aspects of civil defense planning. The 
program will also include two days of scientific sessions, October 24 
and 25, at the National Institutes of Health, the Public Health 
Service’s research center at Bethesda, Md. 

Speakers on civil defense will include: Dr. Scheele, Dr. Norvin 
Kiefer, Director of Health Kesources of the National Security 
Kesoimces Board, and Dr. Herman E. Hilleboe, New York State 
Commissioner of Health. This session will be held Thursday morning, 
October 26, at the Federal Security building. 

Included in the Children’s Bureau session Thursday afternoon is a 
talk on the Mid-Centmy White House Conference on Children and 
Youth by Melvin A. Glasser, Executive Director of White House 
Conference. 

Plans for action programs which can be recommended to the States 
will be formulated by the newly organized Civil Defense Committee of 
the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers. Members of 
this committee are: Dr. Wilton L. Halveison, Director of Public 
Health, California; Dr. Roy L. Cleere, Executive Director, Depart¬ 
ment of Public Health, Colorado; Dr. Vlado A. Getting, Commissioner 
of Public Health, Massachusetts; Dr. N. H. Dyer, State Director of 
Health, West Virginia; Dr. L. E. Burney, State Health Commissioner, 
Indiana; Dr. R. H. Hutcheson, Commissioner of Public Health, 
Tennessee; Dr. F. C. Beelman, Executive Officer and Secretary, Board 
of Health, Kansas. 
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]lfllltar;y^ Surgeons to Hold 1950 Convention 

The Association of the Military Surgeons of the United States will 
hold its 1950 convention November 9-11 at the Hotel Statler, New 
York City. 

Appropriate to the times, the programs will include forum lectures 
on civil defense, the defense role of the physician, aviation medicine, 
rehabilitation, military medicine, surgery, sanitation, and discussions 
on the use of the newest therapeutic and prophylactic agents in emer¬ 
gency conditions. 

The convention has been organized to provide section meetings for 
dental, nursing, veterinary, and other specialty groups. Several of 
the sessions will be directed to the problems of the medical reserve. 

The fonun lecture on Gvil Defense Planning will be given by Dr. 
Norvin C. Eaefer, Director of the Health Resources Division, Na¬ 
tional Security Resources Board. 

Further information may be obtained from Col. James M. Phalen, 
Armed Forces Institute of Pathology, Washington 25, D. C. 
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The printing of this publication has been approved by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget (August 10, 1949), 

The Public Health Reports, first published in 1878 under authority of an 
act of Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the Public Health 
Service through the Division of Public Health Methods, pursuant to the follow¬ 
ing authority of law: United States Code, title 42, sections 241, 245, 247; tide 44, 
section 220. 

It contains (1) current information regarding the incidence and geographic 
distribution of communicable diseases in the United States, insofar as data are 
obtainable, and of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, and other 
important communicable diseases throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cause, prevention, and control of disease; (3) other pertinent information 
regarding sanitation and the conservation of the public health. 

The Public Health Reports is published primarily for distribution, in accord¬ 
ance with the law, to health ofiBcers, members of boards or departments of health, 
and other persons directly or indirectly engaged in public health work. Articles 
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United Nations Day—October 24 

We hope that the observance of United Nations Day on Tuesday, 
October 24, this year will be the most dramatic demonstration yet 
witnessed of the support of the free peoples of the world for the United 
Nations as an instrument for keeping the peace and advancing human 
welfare. 

The authority of the United Nations—and the will of the free 
peoples which it expresses—^has been challenged openly by the un¬ 
provoked aggression by the North Korean Communist forces against 
the Repubhc of South Korea. The United Nations has met this direct 
challenge with a decisiveness that has been acclaimed by the over¬ 
whelming majority of the peoples of the world. It is fitting, therefore, 
that in this period of crisis the people of the United States join the 
people in every comer of the globe in rededicating themselves to the 
mandate for peace and progress which became world law when the 
United Nations charter came into force 5 years ago. 

The charter states clearly the goals which motivated the forming 
of the United Nations ... to save succeeding generations from the 
scourge of war ... to reaffirm faith in fundamental human rights 
... to promote social progress. Achieving these goals will not be 
easy. But, as one great American statesman has declared, the fulfill¬ 
ment of humanity^s highest aspirations and the very survival of our 
civilization may well depend upon the success of the United Nations. 

Though still a young organization, the United Nations can stand 
upon a solid record of dynamic accomplishments. It has succeeded 
in halting shooting wars in Palestine, Indonesia, and Kashmir. It 
has brought new hope and a new start to over a million refugees and 
other innocent victims of war. It has spearheaded a world attack 
on famine and hunger. In cooperation with our own Point Four 
program, it has embarked on a down-to-earth program of technical 
assistance to help the people of the underdeveloped areas. 

In the Public Health Service, of course, we have been especially 
mterested in the work of the World Health Organization in which 
we have participated since the formation of that specialized agency 
of the United Nations in 1948. The World Health Oi^anization 
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is working on a day-by-day basis to guarantee better health for all 
people. It is conducting a world-wide offensive not only against 
physical illness but against the diseases of the mind and the social 
maladjustments that breed war. Indeed, as the constitution of the 
WHO affirms, the health of all peoples is fundamental to the attain¬ 
ment of peace and security. Already, the WHO has conducted 
specific aid projects in over 50 countries and territories, stopped 
epidenaics of cholera, and successfully fought malaria in many regions. 
Its work is just b^inniug, but it has a bright future. 

It has been tndy said that the peoples of the world are the United 
Nations and it will live only as we as individuals give it our support. 
United Nations Day affords an opportunity to demonstrate this 
support. The Public Health Service welcomes this opportunity to 
pledge again full support of the United Nations and its ideals, as well 
as continued close cooperation with the World Health Oi^anization. 

Lbonabd a. Scheelb, M. D., 
Surgeon General, Public Health Service. 
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Saline Solution in Treatment of Burn Shock 


The Surgery Study Section of the National Institutes of Health has 
recommended to the Surgeon Geneml of the Public Health Service 
that the use of oral saline solution be adopted as standard procedmre 
in the treatment of shock due to burns and other serious injuries in 
the event of large-scale civilian catastrophe. 

The recommendations followed action taken at the January 1950 
meeting of the Surgeiy Study Section, when such treatment was ap¬ 
proved in principle. Dr. Carl A. Moyer, a member of the Study 
Section, was designated at that time to prepare a memorandum suit¬ 
able for submission to Dr. Norvin A. Kiefer, Director, Health Re¬ 
sources Division (now Health Resources Office), National Security 
Resources Board. 

Dr. Moyer’s memorandum, which was submitted to Dr. Kiefer, 
February 15, 1950, reads as follows: 

“Since the publication of the expei-imental work of Dr. Rosenthal, 
Dr. CoUer, et al., orally administered salt solutions have been em¬ 
ployed in the treatment of bm-ns at the University of Michigan 
Hospital, Ann Ai'bor, Mich.; at the Wayne County General Hospital, 
Eloise, Mich.; and at Parkland Hospital, Dallas, Tex. Personal clin¬ 
ical experience, in the above-named hospitals, has convinced me that 
the orally administered salt solutions are valuable adjunctive agents 
in the treatment of shock incident to burns, fractures, peritonitis, and 
acute anaphylactoid reactions. Certain factors are important in 
governing the effectiveness of the oral administration of salt solutions. 
They are as follows: 

“1. The composition of the salt solution: The most palatable 
salt solution is made by dissolving S to 4 grams of sodium chloride 
and 2 to 3 grams of sodium citrate in each liter of water. If sodium 
citrate is not available, ordinary baking soda may be substituted 
for it. 

“2. The concentration of salt should not be in excess of 140 
mUliequivalents of sodium per liter. If the concentration is above 
this, vomitmg and diarrhea become important complicating factors. 

“3. Whenever profound peripheral circulatory collapse is present, 
the intravenous route of administration must be used until peripheral 
blood flow has been reestablished. The salt solutions that we have 
foimd most satisfactory for this purpose are Hartmann’s solution 
(Lactate-Ringer’s solution) or plasma. In addition to the salt solu¬ 
tion or plasma intravenously, whole blood is given concurrently 
whenever peripheral circulatory coUapse exists. This materially 
implements the effectiveness of salt solutions. 
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“The slightly hypotonic salt solution is the only drinking fluid 
permitted the injured individual until the edema of the injured parts 
begins to subside. Certain exceptions to this rule have to be made 
during the hot weather of summer when it is sometimes necessary 
to permit the partaking of some non-salty water. 

“As much as 10 liters of the hypotonic salt solution have been 
drunk in the 24-hour period by adults who have been severely burned. 
Since salt solution has been substituted for water, as a drinkable fluid, 
no burned person who has lived for longer than 3 hours after being 
admitted to the hospital has suffered from anmia. The ‘early toxemia 
phase’ of the bums has also failed to appear and the osmotic concen¬ 
tration of the plasma electrolytes has been well maintained. 

“We feel that much more clinical observation and actual experi¬ 
mental work should be undertaken regarding the effectiveness of the 
basic principles of the supportive therapy of burns that have been so 
beautifully demonstrated by Dr. Rosenthal. It is obvious that the 
adoption of a more active program of investigation into the relative 
effectiveness of simple measures to combat shock would be of extreme 
importance to the Armed Forces and to the civilian population in Ihe 
event of another war.” 

Because of the sharpened national emergency that developed during 
the summer of 1950, the Surgery Study Section, in approving Dr. 
Moyer’s memorandum at its meeting on Septembei' 16, changed the 
last paragraph to read: 

“While further clinical research concerning the effectiveness of oral 
salt solution in the treatment of bums and other injuries is certainly 
in order, there is already sufficient evidence to suggest that this form 
of treatment should be used in any large-scale disaster involving the 
civilian population.” 

The Suigery Study Section letter to the Surgeon General, dated 
September 16, 1960, reads as follows: 

“It is my understanding that one of the functions of the Study 
Sections is to offer advice to the Surgeon General in fields of medicine 
Ijdng within the special competence of the Study Section members. 
At the January 1950 meeting of the Surgery Study Section, there was 
considerable discussion concerning the use of oral saline solutions in 
the treatment of bums and other serious injuries. It was the consensus 
of the Section at that time that, on the basis of the animal work which 
had been done by Dr. Rosenthal of the National Institutes of Health, 
and the clinical work which had been done by Dr. Carl A. Moyer, by 
the undersigned, and by othei's, the efficacy of such treatment had 
been drfhitely demonstrated and that, while there is need to stimulate 
additional research in this field, our present knowledge is sound enough 
so that action can be taken on this basis. Dr. Moyer was designated 
to draft a short memorandum expressing our point of view on this 
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subject. Such a memorandum was prepared and fumislied to Dr. 
Norvin C. Kiefer, Director, Health Resources Division, National 
Security Resources Board, on February 16, 1950. A copy of Dr. 
Moyer’s memorandum is attached. 

“In view of the more acute national emergency that has developed 
since Dr. Moyer wrote this memorandum, the Study Section, at its 
meeting on September 16, 1950, voted to recommend that the prin¬ 
ciples of treatment outlined in his memorandum be adopted for wide¬ 
spread use in any large-scale disaster involving the civilian popula¬ 
tion. Because of the present emergency situation, we have modified 
the last paragraph of Dr. Moyer’s memorandum to read, ‘While 
further clinical research concerning the effectiveness of oral salt solu¬ 
tion in the treatment of bums and other injuries is certainly in order, 
there is already sufficient evidence to su^st that this form of treat¬ 
ment should be used in any large-scale disaster involving the civilian 
population.’ 

“You are at liberty to transmit this recommendation of the Surgery 
Study Section to the National Security Resources Board or to other 
proper agencies, and, if you see fit, to publish it. We feel strongly 
that it is important for the medical profession of the country and for 
those planning for the handling of potential disasters to be informed 
of the value of this simple and easily carried out form of treatment.” 

The letter was signed by Frederick A. CoUer, M. D., professor of 
surgery, University of Michigan, Chairman of the Surgery Study Sec¬ 
tion. Members of the Study Section, in addition to Dr. CoUer, are: 
Dr. Claude S. Beck, professor of neurosurgery. Western Reserve 
University; Dr. Loren R. Chandler, dean, Stanford University Med¬ 
ical School; Dr. Lester R. Dragstedt, professor of surgery. University 
of Chicago; Dr. Daniel C. Elkin, professor of surgery, Emory Univer¬ 
sity; Dr. Carl A. Moyer, dean and professor of surgery. Southwestern 
Medical School, University of Texas; Dr. Harris B. Shumaeker, Jr., 
professor of surgery, Indiana University Medical Center; Dr. Owen 
H. Wangensteen, professor of surgery. University of Minnesota; Dr. 
AUen 0. Whipple, clinical director. Memorial Hospital, New York 
City; Dr. H. L. Skinner, chief of surgery, Staten Island Marine Hos¬ 
pital; Dr. Henry Beecher, professor of anesthesiology. Harvard 
University Medical School; Dr. J. Gordon Lee, chief of surgery, 
Mount Alto Hospital, Washington, D. C.; Dr. Howard R. Lawrence, 
chief of surgery, Francis E. Warren Air Force Base Hospital, Wyo¬ 
ming; and Dr. G. Halsey Hunt, chief. Division of Hospitals, PubEc 
Health Service. 
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Tularemia 

Geographical Distribution of "Deerfly Fever” and 
the Biting Fly, Chrysops discalis Williston 

By William L. Jeluson* 

“Deerfly fever” was described by Pearse (f) in 1911 as a disease 
entity of man in Utah where it had been recognized by physicians for 
several years. It is one of the many epidemiological manifestations 
of tularemia, an infectious bacterial disease of man and other animals, 
named and described by Francis in 1920. While most cases of 
“deerfly fever” would be classed clinically as an ulceroglandular type 
of tularemia, epidemiologically, the cases are distinct in that (a) the 
mitial lesion at the site of infection is usually on an exposed part of 
the body, i. e., hands, arms, face, or neck; (b) most of the cases occur 
in June, July, and August; (c) the disease has a rather restricted 
geographical distribution in contrast to tularemia in general, as shown 
in this study; and (d) the patient often observes being bitten by a 
deerfly and later recalls the incident when an initial lesion or ulcer 
develops at the site. 

The successful experimental studies by Francis and Mayne (5) on 
the transmission of tularemia by deerflies were undertaken because, as 
they state, “popular belief had connected the occurrence of human 
cases of tularemia with the bites of Chrysops discalis.” This species 
was abundant in areas where human cases were common and was 
known to bite man. Although it proved to be an efficient experi¬ 
mental vector, Francis and Mayne did not find natural infection nor 
did they observe the deerflies feeding on wild rabbits, a presumed 
source of infection in nature. 

A few cases of tularonoia from deerfly bites arc reported nearly every 
year in the West. At least one epidemic occurred among Civilian 
Conservation Corps workers near Locomotive Spriirgs, north of Great 
Salt Lake, Utah, in 1935, as reported by Hillman and hlorgan (4). 

Typical cases of “deerfly fever” appear to be confined to certain 
Western States and Canadian provinces in contrast to other epidem¬ 
iological forms of tularemia which are widely distributed throughout 
the Urrited Statra, and to a leaser extent in Canada. It rs especially 
noticeable that few or no cases of “deerfly fever” are reported in 
States of high tularemia incidence east of the Mississippi Kiver. 
This case distribution suggests a study of and comparison with the 

•From the Microbiological Institute of the National Institutes of Health, Public Health Service (Rocky 
Mountain Laboratory, Hamilton, Mont.). 
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distribution of the dcerfly, Chrysops discaiis Williston, one of the 
accepted vectors of the disease. 

Distribution of Cases 

Data on the distribution of tulai-enua cases designated as "dcerfly 
fever” by the reporting physician or attributed to the bites of flies 
have been obtained from Dr. Edward Francis (Retired) of the Public 
Health Service, who has supplied all records available from his files 
including the early cases he studied in Utah. The late Dr. R. R. 
Parker had made available all records and physicians’ reports, pub¬ 
lished and unpublished, in the files of the Rocky Mountain Laboratory. 
The published literature on tularemia has been reviewed for addi¬ 
tional cases. All cases for which the diagnosis appears positive 
and for which the geogi’aphical source of the infoction can be 
located with reasonable certainty have been consolidated on map 
1, Distribution of “Deerfly Fever” cases. These cases are indi¬ 
cated by solid black circles. Additional cases, which were reported 
as probably caused by deerfly bites, are indicated by hollow circles 
on the same map. All the cases are listed in tables 1 and 2. In only 
two instances, one case in Kansas and one case in southern Colorado, 
do the “probable eases” appear to be beyond the general range of 
the positive cases. 

Distribution of Chrysops disadis 

Dr. C. B. Philip, of the Rocky Mountain Laboratory, an authority 
on the Tabanidae, supplied the writer with records of specimens in his 
own collection and records of identification of this species in the 
collections of many institutions and entomologists. Records wore 
received from the following: the United States National Museum 
through Dr. Alan Stone; the California Academy of Sciences through 
Edward F. Ross; Montana State College through Dr. H. B. Mills; 
Utah Agricultural College throu^ Dr. George F. Knowlton; the 
Livestock Insect Laboratory, Kamloops, British Coltimbia, through 
George P. Holland; and from the University of British Columbia 
through G. J. Spencer. A few Oregon collections are recorded in a 
recent publication by Gjullin and Mote (S). 

All of these collection records are consolidated on map 2 and in 
table 3 insofar as the places mentioned could be located. The dis¬ 
tribution of C. discaiis in Canada is not mapped, but it is recorded for 
Maple Creek in southeastern Saskatchewan and from Baldur Lake 
in southern Manitoba by Cameron (6). Its presence west of the 
Rockies in British Columbia is mentioned by Hearle (7) without giving 
specific localities, although he states it is especially common in the 
dry belt of British Columbia. Specific locality records of collections 
in British Columbia are listed here. 
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The species is known to occur in the Canadian Provinces of British 
Columbia, Alberta, Saskatchewan, and Manitoba, and in the States 
of Oregon, Montana, North Dakota, South Datota, Washington, 
Idaho, Wyoming, California, Nevada, Utah, Colorado, and Nebraska. 
It is especially abundant in the vicinity of alkaline lakes in prairie 
regions. 

Three cases of tularemia from Canada caused by deerfly bites are 
recorded by Jenkins (8) without details as to localities. The Rocky 
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Table 2, Probable cases of ^deerfly fever' 


Source of data 

1 

. 

[>,000000000000000000000000000000 

A 

1 

1 

P4 

■ 

J. J. Wamig..-.- 

J. H. Dlckasou... 

C. T. Horton. 

Rick & Jaeger_. 

jr. V. Neville..-. 

A. R. Sievers.. 

n. A. Stanchfleld.-. 

W. E. Harris.-.-.. 

A, D. Brewer. 

R. A. EDiot. 

M. Jy. Winter.-. 

W. Winters.. 

W. V. Woldman. 

J. H. Weare.1 

O. L. Rogers—.! 

J. D. Barrett—. 

L. S. Anderson. 

A. A. Engleman. 

A. Q. Hoadley. 

J. J. McOm. 

P. C. Shafler. 

R. 0. Stratton. 

K. G. Avery. 

R. D. Benson. 

C. M. Mears. 

J. M^o. 

J. P. Burgess. 

G. C. Flcklin. 

H. H. Pearse ...... 

K, G. Avery-- 

Locality 

Alontevista, Colo .-.-. 

Craig, Colo .. 

Oreana, Idaho .-. 

Wichita, Kans . 

Forsyth, Mont— .-.— 

Whitehall, Mont. . 

Beaverhead Co., Montana... . 

WUsaU, Mont. 

BoEeman, Mont . . . . 

For^h, Mont. 

Vnnanda, Mont .. 

Miles City, Mont . 

Billings, Mont. 

Diamond, Oreg . 

SheridanjWyo . 

Ralston, vj^o . 

Worland, Wyo . 

Basin, Wyo . 

Savageton, Wyo . 

Kayoee. Wyo . 

Midway, Wyo . 

Douglas, Wyo —. 

Green River, Wyo . 

Big Horn Co., Wyoming .. 

Richland Co., Montana . 

Lewis & Clark: Co., Montana . — 

Grantsville, Utrfi .-. 

Randolph, Utah . 

Box Elder Co., Utah . — 

Box Elder Co., Uttdi --- 

Powell, Wyo .— 

Date 

onset 
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Table 3. Collection records of Chrysops discalis WWiston 


state or province 

Locality 

County 

Date 


Bridgeport_ 

Mono 

Time _ 


Crescent City. 

Del Norte 

May.... 


Grand Junction. 


June. 


UonePlnA._ 

Inyo 

May, Jnne 


TtOs Banos _ _ _ . . 

Merced _ . _ 

May' ___ 


Mojave Dasert 




nianeha _ 

Inyo 

May^ Jnne^ -Tn^y 


Sterling . _ _ 

Logan _ 

June___ 


TTort Collins _ ... 

Tjarimer _ . 

Line 



Beaverhead.— 



Billings. 

Yellowstone... 

July _ . 



Glacier. 

June_ 


Gallat-in TVfonntains_ . 

Gallatin 

July 



Phillips_ 



Great Falls... 

Cftscafle- _ 

Jnly___ 


Sun River Projeot 




TTaigler _ _ 

Cheyenne- - 

July_ 


Do'o^ls Lalce - - - -- 

Ramsey 

Jnnej July 


Hazen__ 

Churchill_ 



P3rraTnid Lake _ . 

Washofl - - 



Rnhy Valley. 

Flko_ 

Angirst_ _ 


Abort Lake _ . 

Tjakft 

August_ 


TTjATnat.h ’Palls. _ _ 

Triamatb 

Jnly 


Paifiley . _ 

Lake 

July _ 


RfKst Lake. . _ 

Lake 

Aufijist 


SOTnmer Lake . . . _ 

T..flke 

Jnly 

South 

Silver Lake . -. . 


August 


Tulare _ — . 

Spink 


TTtah _ 

Bay River Bay, _ I 


August - _ 


Blue Lake.. ..-_ 

Millard . 



Brigham _ 1 

Box Elder 

JunCi July, August. 


Ponnne 

Boy Elder _ _ 

July, Angji.st- _ 


Delta __ 

Millard . 

July _ 


Rast Promontory 


August _ - 


Parmington __ _ 

Davis,, n 

.Tnly 


rjarflelri 

Salt Tiake _ 

July 


Great. Salt T '^ke - 


May _-_ 


■poneyville, . . 

Caoba- - 

May _ 


TTooper 

Webar , 

June, July, Sep- 




tember. 


Larppo - -- . 


August 


Mouth of Bear River _ 

Box Elder _ 

July. . 


Penrose _ __ 

Bpr Eider--* 

June 


Promonotory Point _ 

Box Elder _ 

July _ 


Saltatr ___ 

Salt Lake 

June .. 


Timpio _ - _ 


August 


Trenton _ 

BoT Elder - 

June... _ 


Utah Puhlic Shooting 


May 


Grounds. 



Washington_ 

Blue Lake _ 

Grant _ 

June _ 


Stratford. _ 

Grant _ 

September _ i 


Soap Lake _-_ 

GT«,nt 

July . 

WyoTning 

Basin _ 

Big TTom 

August - _ ' 

Alberta 

Medicine Hat _ 


July ^ _ 

British Columbia.. 



July __ 



J une, July, August . 


TTamloona_ 


June, July, August. 


Nicola . 


July . 


"Monte Creelr _ 


July _ 

Manitoba 

Baldur Lake __ 


June - . 

Saskatchewan . 

Maple Creek . 


June .—- 


Source of data* 


USNM. 

CAS. 

CAS. 

CAS & Philip. 
OAS. 

Hine. 

USNM. 

USNM. 

Philip. 

Philip. 

MSG. 

CAS. 

PhiUp. 

Philip. 

MSC. 

Philip. 

Philip. 

USNM. 

Francis. 

Hine. 

Philip. 

PhiUp. 

USNM. 

USNM & Phflip. 
PhiUp. 

USNM & PhiUp. 

PhiUp. 

PhiUp. 

PhiUp. 

Francis. 

USNM. 

USNM & PhiUp. 
USNM. 

PhUIp. 

USNM & Phflip. 
USNM. 

OAS. 

PhiUp. 

USNM. 

Phfflp. 

USNM. 

USNM <fe Phflip, 
USNM. 

USNM & OAS. 
Phflip. 

USNM. 

Phflip. 


Phflip. 

USNM. 

Phflip. 

USNM. 

Phflip. 

UBO. 

UBO. 

UBO. 

UBC. 

Phflip. 

Cameron (1926). 
Cameron (1926). 


1 - 


*Iie^nd for abbreviations; 

USNM-U. S. National Museum. 
OAS—Califomia Academy of Sciences. 
MSC-Montana State College. 

UBO—University of British Columbia. 
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Mountain Laboratory has records of two Canadian cases, one from 
Banff and one from Cardston, Alberta, that were attributed to deerfly 
bites. The Banff locality, which is in the mountains, is not typical 
territoiy for C. discalis, but it is not far from the plains area where 
the species \nould more customarily occur. However, the species has 
been collected in the mountains. 

Discussion 

Probably rarely, if over, has the individual fly that caused a case 
of “deerfly fever” in nature been captured and identified by an ento¬ 
mologist. However, the strong circumstantial evidence, supported 
by successful experimental transmission, Francis and Mayne (S), 
that C. discalis is a vector in nature must be accepted. The writer 
sees no reason to question this conclusion, but the question has been 
raised as to whether or not C. discalis is the only species of the biting 
fly family Tabanidae that is an important natural vector of the 
disease. 

By comparison of maps 1 and 2, it is evident that the great majority 
of aU cases so far diagnosed as “deerfly fever” fall within the range of 
the one species. ^lost areas of the United States have one or more 
species of deerfly that feed avidly on man, and in some places they are 
reported as extremely annoying. Philip (S) recognizes 68 species and 
12 subspecies of the genus C%rysops from North America north of 
Mexico. It is reasonable to assume that many of these species, like 
C. discalis, feed on rabbits and other small mammals as well as on 
man. Tularemia and its important animal reservoirs, rabbits and 
rodents, are likewise widely distributed in the United States. Jellison 
and Parker (10) have presented evidence that rabbits, especially 
cottontails, SyMlagus spp., and to a lesser degree jackrabbits, 
Lepus spp., are the most important of these reservoirs. 

The total tularemia case incidence by States has been given by 
Francis (11, 18). Of the 14,002 cases recorded up to 1942, only 1,007 
cases, or 7.2 percent of the total, were reported in the six States, 
Montana, Oregon, Wyoming, Nevada, Utah, and Colorado, that have 
reported 100 percent of the “deerfly fever” cases. 

“Deerfly fever” case distribution, then, does not correspond with 
the distribution of deerflies in general or with the distribution of the 
infectious agent, P. tvlarensis, or with the distribution of any one 
group of mammalian reservoirs of the disease. 

This distribution I'dationship between “deerfly fever” cases and one 
spedes of deerfly suggests that there is some factor which makes C. 
discalis an especially Sclent vector of the disease and that t.bia factor 
is lacking in other species of Chrysops or Tabamis. This factor may 
be a spedal predilection of the species for feeding on rabbits and 
rodents, the principal mammalian reservoirs of tularemia. 
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Summary 

The records of human cases of “deerfly fever,” an epidemiological 
type of tularemia in man in North America, are summarized and 
localities plotted on a map. The distribution of these cases in a few 
Western States does not correspond with the distribution of deerflies 
in general, with the distribution of the infectious agent, nor with the 
known distribution of any of its important mammalian reservoirs. 
This geographical distribution does roughly correspond with the dis¬ 
tribution of the deerfly species, Chrysops discalis, which has been 
incriminated as the vector in specific localities. 
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Detection of Diabetes in a Nutrition Survey 

—A Study of 550 persons in Ottawn County, Micliigan— 

By Eisebt C. Tabob, M.S., and Keith H. Fbankhattsbb, 

Numerous surveys to determine the prevalence of undiagnosed 
diabetes mellitus in a variety of population groups have been con¬ 
ducted in recent years (,1-8). These surveys had as their sole objec¬ 
tive the detection of diabetes. This paper reports the results of a 
diabetes detection study earned out in connection 'with a cooperative 
nutritional study conducted in 1947-48 by a Nutrition Unit of the 
Public Health Service (9) and the Otta-wa County Health Depart¬ 
ment. It ■was recognized that, strictly speakii^, diabetes does not 
belong -within the scope of actmties of the nutrition unit. However, 
since a large number of subjects were available for study, it was felt 
that this opportunity for diabetes screening should not be overlooked. 
The investigation was set up -with these objectives in mind: (a) to 
demonstrate the practicability and value of obtaining more than one 
type of information from subjects participating in a routine nutri¬ 
tional or health appraisal study, and (b) to discover indi-viduals 
ha-ving undiagnosed diabetes. 

S'tudy Pirocedture 

Subjects 

One thousand Ottawa County families were in'vited to participate 
in the nutrition survey. Families were selected so as to comprise an 
accurate m>ss section of the pop-ulation of Ottawa County. Clinics 
were scheduled in various sections of the county, and the families 
were invited to attend at a convenient tune. 

Since the nutrition dinic procedure was oiganized for nutritional 
appraisal, no effort was made to obtain information horn the subjects 
relative to their diabetic status; however, information on their dietary 
histories disclosed some known cases of diabetes. Such information 
was obtained later from subjects subsequently selected for the diabetic 
study. 

It was decided in the planning of the nutrition survey that blood 
glucose determinations would be done on subjects 40 years of age and 
over, since it is generally recognized that diabetes mellitus is more 
prevalent in this age group. Furthermore, sufficient personnd were 
not available to include all &ge groups in the diabetic study. 

Upon completion of the nutrition survey the results of blood 
^ucose determinations were studied, and it was decided that follow-up 
studies should be done on those subjects ha-ving a nonfastang capillary 

fBloobAznist, and tanner Assistant Bargeon, respeotlvaly, Notritlon Brandli, Pabllo Health Service. 
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glucose of 160 mg. per 100 ml. of blood and over. (Several subjects 
having a glucose level of 140-150 mg. per 100 ml. of blood 3 hours 
after the last meal were also included.) 

Followup 

Subjects chosen for participation in the follow-up were informed 
by letter that their blood glucose level was hi^ at the time they 
attended the nutrition clinic. This condition in itself did not signify 
diabetes mellitus, but it indicated that they should be tested further 
either to eliminate or confirm the possibility of diabetes mellitus. 
These persons were asked to mform the health department of their 
willingness to participate in further studies. Each person replying 
favorably received a home visit by a public health muse, who dis¬ 
cussed and outlined the projected investigation. The nurse also 
visited the pereons who had either replied negativdy or not at all to 
the invitation to participate. 

Clinics were scheduled between 8 and 10 a.m. for the collection of 
fasting blood and urine samples. From the results obtained on the 
fasting blood and urine samples, the subjects were classified as 
diabetics, nondiabetics, or questionable. 

The questionable or borderline cases, those who had fasting 
glucose levels of 120-150 mg. per 100 ml. of blood or showed glycosuria, 
or both, were asked to take a glucose tolerance test. 

Diagnostic Criteria 

At present there seems to be some degree of variability in the 
standards used in the diagnosis of diabetes mdlitus. Most authorities 
agc&e that a fasting ^ucose level below 120 n^. pa 100 ml. of 
blood and no evidence of glycosuria in a fasting urine sample would 
indicate the individual to be a nondiabetic. On the other hand, a 
fasting glucose level of 140 mg. or more per 100 ml. of blood with 
glycosuria in a fasting-urine sample is sufilcient evidence to indi¬ 
cate that diabetes mellitus exists in that individual. In setting up 
our diagnostic criteria the above facts governed, but with some var¬ 
iations. Our criteria for diagnosing diabetes mellitus were as follows: 

1. A subject Growing a fasting ^ucose of less than 120 mg. per 100 
ml. of blood and no fasting glycosuria was classified as nondiabetic. 

2. A subject showing a fasting ^ucose of over 150 mg. per 100 ml. 
of blood and positive glycosuria was classified as diabetic. 

3. Subjects having a fasting glucose of 120-150 mg. per 100 ml. of 
blood and/or ^ycosuiia were classed as questionable and given a glu¬ 
cose tolerance test. 

4. Subjects whose 2-hour venous blood glucose level in the glucose 
tolerance test failed to fall to approximately the fasting capillary 
Uood level and who showed glycosuria were classed as diabetics. 

6. Subjects whose 2-hour venous blood .^ucose level fell to the 
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fasting capillary IctsI or below and who failed to show glycosuria 
when given the 2-honr glucose tolerance test w^e classed as non¬ 
diabetics. 

Laboratory Procedures 

Capillary blood obtained from finger pricks was used in the routine 
nutrition clinic. This sample was also used for the first blood sugar 
test. In the diabetic follow-up work, capillary and venous blood 
samples were used. 

The blood sample (20 cu. mm.) was taken up in a Sahli pipette and 
transferred to 2 ml. of tungstic acid solution in a 5 ml. centrifuge tube. 
The samples were then stored in a portable ice box until the end of the 
clinic session, when they were stored in a deep freeze at —30° F. For 
the ^ucose determination the samples were thawed out, centrifi^ed, 
and a 1 ml. aliquot of the protein free solution was used in a modified 
Folin-Malmros procedure. The results were measured by means of a 
Coleman Junior Spectrophotometer. 

The urine glucose was detected by use of Benedict’s Qualitative 
Test. The amounts of glucose in the urine were indicated by the 
color changes; 1+ for green, 2+ for yellow, 3+ for orange, and 44- 
for red or complete reduction. 

Fasting-blood and urine samples were obtained between 8 a.m. and 
10 a.m. before the subjects had ingested any food. 

The glucose tolerance tests were done in the morning after 12- to 
14-hour fast. A 2-hour glucose tolerance test was used as a matter 
of convenience for the subjects involved. Since most of them lived 
several miles from the clinic, it was considered advisable to shorten 
the procedure in order to inconvenience them as little as possible. 
It is commonly accepted that the 2-hour venous glucose should be at 
the fasting level or below following a glucose tolerance test. The 
fasting levd was determined on capillary blood, as it is generally 
rec(gnized that the fasting levels for capillaiy and venous blood are 
approximately the same. On this basis, we Mt that a 2-hour tolerance 
test would be valid if a 2-hour venous sample were collected. A sample 
of capillary blood was taken; then the subject was given a pint of 
glucose solution containing 100 grams of glucose to drink. Samples 
of capillary blood were taken at the end of 1 and 2 hours. A sample of 
venous blood was also taken at the end of 2 hours. A sample of urine 
was collected also at the end of the test. 

Single determinations were done on the nonfasting samples because 
of lack of time and assistance, while the fasting samples and glucose 
tolerance test sample were done in duplicate or triplicate. 

Results of Study 

Blood glucose determinations were done on 550 of 2,551 persmis 
taking part in the nutrition survey. A total of 89 individuals had 
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Donfasting, capillary glucose levels above 150 mg. per 100 ml. of blood. 
Of this number 77 participated in tJie follow-up and provided fasting 
blood and urine samples. Six persons with previously diagnosed 
diabetes were founds in this group. From the data obtained on the 
fasting blood and urine, 6 others were classed'as having diabetes and 51 
were classed as nondiabetics. Glucose tolerance tests were given to 
14 individuals who showed borderline values on the fasting samples. 
Ten new diabetica were discovered with the aid of these tests, making 
a total of 16 newly discovered diabetics in the survey. Detailed 
laboratory findings for the 16 newly discovered diabetics are shown in 
table 1. The prevalence of diabetes by age and sex is shown in table 2. 

The height and weight determinations (table 1) when compared 
with Metropolitan life Insurance tables indicate that about 50 
percent of those having diabetes were of normal weight (assuming 
overwei^t as 15 percent or more above the values m the height- 
weight tables). 

Discussion 

There is no one method which will adequately screen out diabetics. 
Had a fasting urinalysis alone been done, six individuals who pre¬ 
sumably had diabetes mellitus would have been overlooked (cases 
Nos. 871, 1146, 1183, 2197, NS-116 and NS-169). Conversely, had 
only fasting blood glucose determinations been done, one individual 
having diabetes mellitus (No. 1551 whose blood sugar was 116 mg. 
per 100 ml. of blood) definitely would have been overlooked and 
another possibly overlooked (No. NS-169 whose blood sugar was 120 
mg. per 100 ml. of blood). 

Newly discovered diabetics were informed of the diagnosis by means 
of a personal visit of a public health nurse. These individuals were 
referred to their private physicians for treatment. The private 
physicians were given, by letter, the details of the laboratory tests. 
Individuals who were diagnosed as nondiabetics were informed by 
letter that at the present time they did not have diabetes mellitus. 
Their private phyacians were also advised by letter of the details of 
the laboratory tests. 

In the minds of many, diabetes is usually associated with over¬ 
weight. It is noteworthy that 60 percent of the newly discovered 
diabetics of this survey were within 15 percent of the average wdlght 
for persons in thdr age cat^oiy. 

The value of obtaining more than one type of data from subjects par- 
ticipatii^ in a routine health appraisal study would seem to be a point 
for little argument. In the nutrition survey, the effort required to 
obtain additional information of a non-nutiitional nature was not 
great, and it certainly produced material of value to all concerned. 
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Table 2. Prevalence of diabetes by age caid sex 

CDiabetio Study in Ottawa County, Michigan, 1947*^] 


Age in years 

Total 

Male 

Female 

Number 

tested 

Diabetic 

Number 

tested 

Di^etio 

Number 

tested 

Diabetic 

Num¬ 

ber 

Per¬ 

cent 

loll 

Per¬ 

cent 

H 

Pei> 

cent 

AH ages. 

550 

22 

4.0 

217 

6 

2.8 

333 

16 

4.8 

4(MQ.. 

269 

5 

1 9 

106 

2 

1.9 

164 

8 

L8 

BO-60. 

144 

3 

2.1 

68 

HI 

0 

86 

3 

3.6 

60-69.! 

90 

11 

12.2 

38 

Bl 

10.6 

52 

7 

13.6 

70 and over.-.; 

i 

47 

3 

6.4 

16 

m 

0 

31 

8 

9.7 


1. The prevalence of diabetes meDitns among 660 persons 40 years 
of age and over was detennined- 

2. A total of 22 cases of diabetes was discovered. This included 6 
previously known and 16 newly discovered cases. 

3. This number represents an incidence of 4 percent among this 
age group, which is similar to the 4.6 percent incidence in 1,466 
individuals above the age of 35 years reported by Wilkerson ( 8 ). 

4. The findings indicate there are a great many undiscovered 
diabetics among the general population. 
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Dental Caries in Morpliine Addicts 

>-As Deterzuined by Qmical and Radiographic Examination— 

By Frank £. Law, D.D^., and Jamzs Subub, DJD^.* 

The relationship of dental conditions and addiction to morphine has 
been reviewed in a treatise by Chompret and Dechaume (J). Their 
findings were based on the treatment of “several morphine addicts” 
and indicate an adverse effect of morphine addiction on dental health. 
Xobayashi concluded that excessive occlusal attrition was associated 
with drug addiction and believed it due to increased brittleness of the 
tooth substance. Recently, Hecht and Friedman {$) pointed out a 
high incidence of cervical dental caries among female drug addicts 
confined in the House of Detention for Women, New York City. 
By comparison with a control group, they isolated cervical caries as 
one dist-iugnishitig oral characteristic of the drug addict. 

The purpose of the present study was to determine the rdationship, 
if any, between morphine addiction and dental caries experience 
through an analysis of observations on the dental condition of a group 
of white male morphine addicts. The subjects were patients in the 
Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington, Ky. Carious lesions 
detected by dioical examination and additional carioxis areas dis¬ 
covered radiographically were recorded. 

During the period of the study—January to June 1945—two groups 
of men were examined. The first group was noade up of 129 patients 
who were selected by examining every third white male morphine 
addict among those registered in the hospital. The second group 
comprised 176 addicts who were admitted to the hospital dining the 
study period. The case histories of the individuals in these groups 
indicated that residence, durii^ the fiurst 8 years of life, covered 35 
States, but tended to be concentrated largely in the eastern half of 
the Hnited States. 

Both groups included prisoners as well as voluntary patients. The 
avenge period of hospitalization has been shown ( 4 ) to be relatively 
short for both types of patients, 9 to 10 months for prisoners and 
2 months for voluntary patients. The age distribution of both groups 
was similar, ranging from 20 to 60 years, the average age being 42 
years. The avenge age of initial addiction for the combined groups 

*SeoaIoff Deoaital Surgeon and fonner Senior Assistaat Dental Stagfim (B), rapeotlYeily, Patillc Beiafiti 
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was 25 years. No marked differences were found in the dental condi¬ 
tions of these two groups, and the data for all those examined were 
combined in this presentation. 

The teeth of each patient were examined, using mouth mirror and 
explorer with compressed air available for use as required. Bite¬ 
wing or periapical radiographs were made of all patients and carious 
lesions found radiographically which had not been detected on clinical 
examination were recorded. The patient supplied information on the 
drug to which he was addicted, the year addicted, and the time 
periods that he had not used the dri^ since the initial addiction. 

Dental Caries and Addiction Period 

If morphine addiction has an effect on the incidence of dental caries, 
the length of time the drug has been used should influence the preva¬ 
lence of the disease. Table 1 shows foi each given age range the dental 
caries prevalence (DMF rate) by the time period for which each indi¬ 
vidual stated he had used the drug. This time period is derived by 
deducting time off the drug from the time elapsed since first addicted. 
Examination of the data clearly indicates that length of addiction has 
had no effect, in this group of men, on dental caries prevalence. 

Table 1. Average number of decayed^ missing or filled (DAIF) teeth^ per man, according 
to time the drug was actually u^* as stat^ by each individucd, €onong 305 men hos~ 
pitalized for morphine addiction, by age 


DMF rates, per man, by time intervals the drug was actually 


Age 

Less than 

5 years 

6-9 

years 

10-19 

years 

20-29 

years 

30 years 
and over 

20-29. 

15 9 

14 6 




30-39 . 

19 8 

20 8 

18 6 



40-49 . 

25 0 

23.8 

25.6 

28 2 


60-59 . 

27 8 

27.9 

28 1 

27.0 

28.6 


*Tmio mterval since imtial addiction less time tbe diug was not used 


Comparison of DMF Rates 

Relatively few statistical studies measuring the extent of dental 
caries in adult groups have been published. Those that are compar¬ 
able in method of measurement and in age with this study group of 
morphine addicts are presented in table 2. While these population 
groups may not be directly comparable, they are presented to illus¬ 
trate that the difference in rate between the morphine addicts and 
other study groups is not of a very high order of magnitude. 

The basis of comparison utilized is the decayed, missing, or filled 
tooth rate per man, by age group. Teeth both decayed and filled are 
counted only once in determining this rate. DMF rates in this study 
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Table 2. Av&age number of decayed, missing or filled {DMl^ teeth, per man, among 
305 men hosp&dised /or morphine addiction as compared with the experience in other 
adult groups, by age 


20-2B. 

30-39. 

40-«. 

80-69. 


Number 

morphine 

addicts 

examined 

Average number DMF teeth per man 

Morohine 

addicts 

Tennessee 

industrial 

workers 

{6) 

Metrc^litan 
Life Insur¬ 
ance Com¬ 
pany workers 

Army men 
(7) 

36 

15 6 

8.8 

16 4 

9.7 

86 

19.7 

12.3 

19 8 

12.4 

113 

25.4 

16 0 

21 0 


73 

27.7 

27.3 

22.0 



have been based on 32 teeth in order that comparisons may be drawn 
with published studies. 

The first of the comparative groups comprises 148 male textile 
workers examined in a Columbia, Tenn., knitting mill (5). In the 
second group ( 6 ), data for routine annual dental examinations among 
2,736 Metropolitan Life Insurance Company male employees con¬ 
sidered to be “a reasonably satisfactory cross-section” of the New York 
City population are presented. 

The Army data (7) were derived from the dental examinations of 
22,117 men at Camp Edwards, Mass. These records were selected to 
approximate proportionate population distribution by State. 

TTie prevalence of dental caries was somewhat hi^er on the whole 
for the group addicted to the drug than for the Tennessee industrial 
workers or for the Army men for ages 20 through 49, although the 
rates approximated one another for the group aged 50 through 69. 
The rates for Metropolitan Life Insurance Company workers on the 
other hand more nearly equalled those of the group of morphine 
addicts. 

It is realized that the results of a comparison of dental caries preva¬ 
lence rates for groups in various sections of the country may be 
influenced by several important factors such as actual geographic 
differences, and differences in methods of selection and diagnostic 
criteria. The Tennessee industrial workers wore selected from an 
area in which the caries prevalence rate is below the average for the 
country. The Metropohtan life Insurance Company workeis were 
selected from an area of the country where the DMF rate is probably 
above the average. The Army men represent a highly selected group 
from which dentally unacceptable men had previously been rejected. 

Hecht and Friedman (?) concluded that there was a high prevalence 
rate of cervical caries in the group of drug addicts which they studied. 
This was based on a comparison of the findings in a control group 
of which 70 percent were Negro patients, with the findings in an 
addicted group, only 27 percent Negro. Necessarily, there is some 
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question as to the direct comparability of these groups. Cervical 
caries is shown to be 58 times the proportion of total dental caries 
in the study group than in the control group. It is doubtful that 
cervical caries can be expected to constitute as large a proportion of 
total caries in a low caries group as in a high caries group. 

The amount of cervical caries in the Hecht and Friedman study 
group was high with 6.0 cervical lesions per individual at an average 
age of 34.7 years. In the present study, data on cervical caries are not 
available, as this was not recorded separately from other lingual and 
buccal surface caries. The total number of lingual and buccal carious 
surfaces (including cervical) per individual was 2.6 at an average age 
of 42 years, and 3.0 when ages above 50 were excluded, thus reducing 
the average for the gi’oup to 38 years. 

In the textile workers examined in Tennessee, the average number 
of buccal and lingual carious surfaces per individual was 2.2, and the 
average age of the group was 33 years. 

It is of interest to compare additional carious tooth surfaces detected 
by radiographs in this study with the findings of other authors. 

Arnett and Ennis (S), in a study of 883 college students ranging in 
age from 16 to 21 in Drexel Institute, Philadelphia, reported that 
without the aid of radiographs 40.6 percent of the total number of 
carious teeth would not have been detected. Burket (5), La a study 
made on 460 human teeth obtained at necropsy, pointed out that the 
presence of caries was more often detected by a careful clinical exami¬ 
nation than by the use of radiographs. "V^te (10), in a study of 
Naval Aviation cadets, examined 800 who had previously been 
dentally rehabilitated and concluded that bite-wing radiographs 
located 4.4 carious areas per patient over and above those that had 
been clinically rehabilitated. 

In this study, the radiographs were read individually by each 
author and additional carious areas which had not been apparent on 


Table 3. Additional newly carious tooth surfaces disclosed by radiograph as compared 
with number of decayed or filled {DF) surfaces found throu^ clinical examination, 
among 305 men hospitalized for morphine addiction, by age 


Age 

Number decayed 
or filled (DF) 
tooth surfaces 
found dlnically* 

Number of addi¬ 
tional tooth sur¬ 
faces found by 
radiograph to 
be carious 

Percent of total tooth 
surfekces found to be 
carious by nUnffin-i 
examination and 
radiograph that were 
found by radiograph 
alone 

20-29. 

606 

20 

4.0 

30-39. 

1,063 

924 

67 

6.4 

40-49. 

23 

2L6 

60-60-_-_ _ 

304 

7 

2.3 






2^797 

107 

3.8 


*By mouth mlrroi and explorer. 
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clinical examination were indicated on the record cards. As shown in 
table 3, there were 107 additional carious lesions found by radiographs. 

Summary 

A group of 305 white males addicted to morphine, hospitalized in 
the Public Health Service Hospital at Lexington, Ky., was examined 
to determine dental conditions. Information was also obtained 
relative to period of addiction and geographic origin of the patient. 

The findings of the study indicate that in this group of men there 
was no apparent relationship between length of time the patient had 
used morphine and the prevalence of dental caries. Neither the 
level of dental caries prevalence nor of cervical caries prevalence in 
this group of morphine addicts appear to be unduly high. 

Further examination of the data shows that the number of carious 
tooth surfaces that were detected by radiograph, but not by clinical 
examination, comprise only 3.8 percent of total carious tooth surfaces. 
It is indicated that in this study group, the use of radiographic 
examinations disclosed relatively little additional dental caries over 
that found by clinical examination. 
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A New Coli O-Antigen Group 

By W. H. E^ing, Ph. D. and F. K4upfmann, M. D.* 


The systematic studies of Kauffmann (S, 4) and collaborators 
{5, 6j 7, 8) on the antigens of Escherichia coli cultures make it possible 
to differentiate 111 0-antigen groups. Further analysis of the anti¬ 
gens of E. coli cultures depends upon the determination of K and H 
antigens, utiHzing the procedures outlined by Kauffmann (4). The 
purpose of this communication is to report the establishment of a new 
E. coli O group and to describe the relationship of the bacterium desig¬ 
nated Shigella gvanabara by de Assis (1) to the new coli O group. 

Culture 1411/50 isolated from feces was received from Massachu¬ 
setts in April 1950. The biochemical reactions of culture 1411/50 are 
those of typical E, coli types. Acid and gas are formed from lactose 

within 24 hours. The IMVIC reactions are +H-, ui'ca is not 

hydrolyzed, and the bacterium is motile. Adonitol and inositol are 
not acidified. The writers are indebted to Dr. de Assis for the 
guanabara cultures employed in the study. The 15 cultures of 
this type are biochemically and serologically ahke. They are an- 
aerogenic and nonmotile, but otheiwise are like typical E. coli cultures 
as regards their biochemical reactivities. 

Heated (100° C., 1 hr.) suspensions of both 1411/50 and guanabara 
cultures were tested in all of the coli O antiserums (01-0111) with 
negative results. Similarly, the suspensions did not react with O 
antiserums prepared vdth the eight members of the Alkalescens-Dispar 
group (5). 

Antiserums wore prepared by injecting rabbits with heated (100° 
C., 2K hi‘s.) suspensions of cultures 1411/50 and guanabara (1685). 
These antiserums were tested with suspensions made from cultures of 
all known E. coli groups (01-0111) and of the Alkalescens-Dispar gi'oup. 
No s^nificant serological relationships were established bv these tests. 

The results of cross agglutination and reciprocal absorption tests 
(table 1) indicate that culture 1411/50 and the guanabara type are 
very closely related but not identical. The cultux’cs share a common 
antigen, a, and each contains an antigenic fraction which is not 
shared. The unrelated antigen in culture 1411/50 may be designated 
as b and in guanabai^a as c. The somatic antigens may be recorded 
as follows: 

1411/50 0112a, 1126 

Guanabara 0112a, 112c 

•From the Laboratory Services, Communicable Disease Center, Pubhc Health Service, Atlanta, Ga., 
and State Serum Institute, Copenhagen, Denmark. 
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Table 1. The relationship of E. coli 0112 and the gnanahara type 


0-Sora 


100® C. test cultures 

Guanabara 

1411/50 (0112) 

Unabsoibed 

Absorbed by 
1411/60 

Unabsorbed 

Absorbed by 
guanabara 
(1086) 

1411/60 (0112). 

Guanabara (1685). 

*2,560 

20,480 

w 

6,120 

20,480 

20,480 

5,120 
0 


* Reciprocal of highest dilution in which ag^utination occurred 
to eqiuiJs no reaction in lowest dilution tested (1-100) 


Kauffmann (5) proposed a new classification of the family Entcro- 
bacteriaceae in which the bacterial t 3 T)os known as Shigella alkalescens 
and ShigeUa diapar are excluded from the genus Shigella and placed 
in a new group called the Alkalescens-Dispar group. The now group 
is included in the tribe Eschericheae. The decision to make these 
changes is based logically upon the results of studies upon the relation¬ 
ship of members of the ^Ukalescens-Dispar group to known E. eoli (see 
S for references). Serologically, membei’s of the Alkalescens-Dispar 
group are related closely to, or are identical with, certain E. eoli O 
groups. Thus, it would be permissible to include the alkalescens and 
dispar types in the coli group as anaerogcnic, nonmotile, coliform bac¬ 
teria. This was not done at this time because it was thought that for 
practical purposes of reportu^ results to clinicians it would be prefer¬ 
able to establish a special group composed of these microoi^anisms. 

Since the guanabara cultures are anaerogenio coliform bacteria 
similar to dispar cultures, it would be possible to include them in the 
Alkalescens-Dispar group. However, the writers do not recommend 
the enlargement of the Alkalescens-Dispar group beyond 01-08. The 
Alkalescens-Dispar group contains members with names which are 
familiar to laboratory workers and to clinicians. Newer types that 
are entirely unfamiliar may logically be included with the Escherichia 
eoli types as members of the O group to which they arc related. The 
guanabara type therefore is included in the new E. coli O group as 
Oll2o, 112c. 

Summary 

A new Escherichia coli O group is established. The 0 antigens are 
112a, 1126. 

The relationship of the guanabara type of de Assis to the new coli 0 
group is described. The O antigens of the guanabara type are 112a, 
112c. 

The position of the Alkalescens-Dispar group is discussed. 
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Incidence of Disease 


No health department. State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knoidedge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports From States for Week Ended September 23,1950 

New cases of acute poliomyelitis reported in the United States 
during the current week numbered 2,170, a 1.5 percent increase over 
the 2,138 cases reported for the preceding week. This is the eighteenth 
consecutive week for which an increase has been reported. For the 
corresponding week in 1949, 2,187 cases were reported. The peak 
incidence of this disease is occurring later in 1950 than at any time 
during the past 20 years, with the exception of 1932. 

The cumulative total (18,403) reported cases of poliomyelitis for 
the current “disease” year remains well below the corresponding total 
(30,350) for last year, the highest on record. However, this total is 
higher than it was in all other years during the past decade. The 
“disease” year for this disease begins with the twelfth week of the 
calendar year. Because of the unusually late peak incidence this year, 
the total number of cases reported m 1950 will probably exceed those 
of all other years except 1949 and 1916. 

Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 


[Numbers after diseases are International last numbers, 1948 reyisionl 


Disease 

Total for 
\^oek ended 


Sea¬ 

sonal 

low 

Cumulative 
total since 
seasonal 
low week 

6-year 

median 

1944r45 

Cumulative 
total for 
calendar 
year 

6-year 

me¬ 

dian, 


Sept. 

23, 

1950 

T 

1949 

1945-' 

49 

1949- 

50 

1948- 

49 

thiough 

1948-49 

1950 

1049 

1946- 

49 

Anthrax f062^ 

2 


m 

mh 

(0 

890 


i?644 

32 

40 

(0 

7,941 


mm 

173 

4,018 



24 

23 

23 

30th 

(0 

0) 


679 

533 

455 


mmm 

812 

812 


4,808 

252,829 


146,476 


534 

464 


35th 

1,668 

1,377 

1,669 

289.729 

589,805 


iSiT?>n«CTTT-Tc( iff ii iDBWMBBMI 

61 

674 


48 

37th 

0) 

11th 


48 

rn 

48 

(0 

16,739 

2,850 

64,167 

919,637 

2,564 

69,731 

31,265 

2,686 

Acute poUomyeUtis (080). 

Rooky Mountain spotted fever 
(10*... 

^170 

2,187 

1,425 



14 

11 

11 

0) 

0) 

(0 

(0 


521 

495 


456 

451 

1 

584 

1 

32d 

35th 

1,857 

m 

2,464 

4 

42,027 

26 

59,446 

43 

64,667 

149 


13 

18 

17 

(») 


0) 

0) 

721 


748 

. . 

82 


106 

11th 


2,487 

2,487 

2,588 

2,975 

2,975 

Whooping cough (056). 

1,792 

1,477 

1,862 

39th 

117,101 

66,214 

100,165 

05,565 

4A181 

74,147 


t Not computed. 

3 Deductions. Michigan, week ended Aug. 12, 2 cases; North Oarolino, week ended Sept. 9, l case. 
> Induding oases reported as salmonellosfs. 
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The cumulative total cases of poliomyelitis to date in the current 
calendar year is 19,637, compared with a total of 31,265 for the 
coiTesponding period in 1949. The 1950 total is the highest figure 
reported during the past 20 years, except 1949. 

Compared with the preceding week, substantial increases in the 
incidence of poliomyelitis were reported for the East North Central 
States (473 to 533), West North Central (249 to 290), and South 
Atlantic (287 to 314). Significant decreases were reported for the 
New England States (132 to 99), Middle Atlantic (570 to 517), and 
Mountain (44 to 31). Little change occurred in the East South 
Central States (97 to 96), West South Central (131 to 132), and Pacific 
(165 to 158). 

The States reporting the largest numbers of cases of poliomyelitis 
for the week were: New York (336), Ohio (143), Michigan (139), and 
Iowa (137). 

The number of reported cases of diphtheria increased over the pre¬ 
ceding week (97 to 136), but the cumulative total for the current 
calendar year (4,018) is well below all previous years. Reported cases 
of acute infectious encephalitis numbered 24, of which 13 were reported 
in California and 6 in New York. The cumxilative total for the current 
calendar year is 679 cases, the highest during the past 5 years 

For the cuirent week, 456 cases of scarlet fever were reported com¬ 
pared with 344 last week and 454 for the corresponding week in 1949. 
The 5-year (1945-49) median was 584. The cumulative total number 
of cases of this diasese reported for the calendar year to date was 
42,027 compared with 59,446 for the corresponding period last year. 
The 6-year median was 64,567. 

One possible case of psittacosis, diagnosis doubtful, was reported in 
New York City. Two cases of anthrax were reported, one each in 
Maryland and New Jersey. 


Deuths During Week Ended September 239 IBSO 


Data for 94 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths.----- 

Median for 3 prior years__ 

Total deaths, first 38 weeks of year_ 

Deaths under 1 year of age... 

Median for 3 prior years_ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 38 weeks of 
year.... 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force---- 

Number of death claims_ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate_ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 38 weeks 
of year, annual rate_ 


Week ended 
S^t.23,1950 

CoTTes]^nd~ 
inguse^f 1949 

8,637 

8,201 

8, 640 


348, 883 349, 323 


637 709 

661 .. 


23, 574 

24,857 

69, 578, 997 
11, 769 

70, 247,170 
11,448 

8.8 

8.5 

9.3 

9.2 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States^ Week 

Ended Sept. 23,1950 

[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers* 1948 revision] 


Diph¬ 

theria 

Encepha¬ 
litis. in¬ 
fectious 

Influenza 

Measles 

Menin¬ 

gitis, 

menin¬ 

gococcal 

Pneu¬ 

monia 

Polio¬ 

myelitis 

(066) 

(082) 

(480-4S3) 

(08*) 

(057.0) 

(490-493) 

(080) 



* New Tork City only. 

Afdhrtix: New Jersey and Maryland* 1 case each. 
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Reported Cases of Selected CommurUcahle Diseases: United States^ Week 
Ended Sept, 23,19S(h^ontinued 

[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1^8 revision] 


Rocky Typhoid T^hnArv- 

Mountain Scarlet Small- Tulare- and para- 


(060) (040,041) 


United States 

New England. 

M{ 

New Hampshire..,. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts. 

Rhode Island. 

Connecticut. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Bffported Cases of Certain Diseases—Week Ended Sept, 2,1950 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Ed¬ 

ward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Brucellosis_ 





1 

■■1 





1 

Chickenpox___ 




1 

8 

62 

g 

3 

21 

18 

122 

Diphtheria. 




1 

3 


1 


6 

Dysentery, bacillary.. 





18 

4 

2 



2 

26 

Ehcephalllis, infecti- 











ous.-.. 







1 




1 

German measles._ 



3 


2 

36 


2 

6 

10 

68 

Influenza.-.- 



8 




1 

14 


23 

Measles—..- 

2 


3 


41 

70 

6 

7 

14 

142 

Meningitis, meningo¬ 
coccal.. 




1 


2 




1 

4 

Mumps.. 

. 


1 


26 

60 

3 

22 

44 

26 

171 

Poliomyelitia. 




3 

3 

16 


14 

16 

1 

62 

Scarlet fever. 





12 

7. 

6 

1 

9 

5 

40 

Tuberculosis (all 












forms).. 

16 


4 

1 

09 

21 

16 

6 

89 

29 

280 

Typhoid and paraty¬ 
phoid fever. 

1 




11 



1 


13 

Venereal diseases: 












Gonorrhea.—. 

4 


3 

3 

118 

73 

31 

23 

67 

101 

423 

Syphilis_ 



1 

2 

46 

21 

2 

14 

8 

3 

98 

Whooping cough_ 




86 

62 

67 

10 

4 

24 

243 












CUBA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—4 Weeks Ended Aug, 26,1950 


Disease 

Pinardel 

Bio 

Habana 

Matanzas 

Santa 

Clara 

Cama- 

guey 

Oriente 

Total 

Habana 

City 

Total 

Cancer. 

4 


17 

18 

■ 


24 

1 

82 

2 

3 

8 

11 

16 

2 

62 

86 

33 

Chickenpoz... 



Diphtheria. 



1 

4 

2 


Leprosy. 



1 


3 

11 

6 

2 

12 

20 

1 

Mftlftrfft 





Measles. 


1 

1 

1 


6 

Poliomyelitis. 


Tuberculosis. 

3 

8 


16 

13 

32 

17 

3 


3 

10 

Typhoid fever.. 

6 

whooping cough.... 
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JAMAICA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—4 Weeks Ended July 22 ,1950 ^ 


Kingston 

Other 

localities 

Total 

3 

30 

42 

1 


1 


2 

2 

i 


1 

1 


1 


1 

1 

34 

62 

96 

10 

34 

44 

5 


5 


Disease 


Chickenpox. 

Dysentery. 

Leprosy. 

Poliomyelitis. 

Puerperal sepsis. 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary . 

Typhoid fever . 

Typhus fever (murine). -. 


1 Report for week ended July 29,1950, not received. 


MADAGASCAR 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases and Deaths—July 1950 


Disease 

Aliens 

Natives 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Bilhftnflasifi _ _ _ _ _ 

■ 

mgm 

71 

4 

106 

17 

11,620 

26 

38,374 

116 

8 

127 

3 

1,166 

5 

1 

1 

90 

2 

196 

■■■I 

Dinhtherifl 




BB 


1111 

E^ipelasl.__ 



156 

3 

244 

12 

9 


T^prnsy . _ . , . 

ivtalarift 

8 { 

79 

Mpasips _ _ 

Meningitis, meningococcal____ 



Mnmjw. 




Plagne_-_____ 



3 

159 

PniwiTnnTiffl. <'*11 fhrm.q‘1 _ . . _ 

27 


Puerperal infection________ 


Relaraing fever_ 




TrftftbnTnft _ _ _ __ _ ___ _ _ _ _ 

1 

8 

2 

5 



Tnhijrcnlosis, respiratory _ _ 

2 

1 

16 

1 

4 

Typhoid fav^ - .- 

Whooping nongh _ ^ _ _ . _ 




REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The following reports include only items of unusual incidence or special interest 
and the occurrence of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not 
recently reported cases. All reports of yellow fever are published currently. A table 
showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for me year to date is published 
in the Public Health Reports for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

India (French). Cases of cholera hare been reported in Pondi¬ 
cherry in recent weeks as follows: Weeks ended—^August 19, 1950, 96; 
August 26, 58; September 2, 26. 

Indochina. In South Viet Nam one fatal ease of cholera was 
reported during the month of June 1950, and two cases during the month 
of July. During the week ended September 9, one case was reported 
in the Longxuyen area. 
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Plague 

Ecuador. During the month of July 1950, 11 cases of plague wore 
reported in Loja Province, distributed as follows: In Cerro Blanco 
Locality 2 cases, El Salado Locality 2 cases, 1 death, La Ollada 
Locality 2 cases; in Cariamanga Parish 2 cases in Algodonera Locality 
and 1 case in Chuchunga Locality; in Pindal Parish 1 case; in Las 
Huacas Locality, Alamor Parish, Puyango Coimty, 1 case. 

Smallpox 

Cameroon (British). During the week ended August 12, 1950, 42 
cases of smallpox, with 7 deaths, were reported in the provinces of 
British Cameroon. 

India (FremcK). Reports of smallpox in the ports of French India 
for the current year have been received as follows: January 1-April 1, 
Karikal 1 case, Pondicherry 12 cases, 6 deaths; April 2-July 1, 
Rarikal 1 case, Pondicherry 59 cases, 29 deaths; July 2-29, Pondi¬ 
cherry 99 cases August 6-26, Pondicherry 34 cases, 7 deaths; week 
ended August 26, Yanaon 9 cases; week ended September 2, Pondi¬ 
cherry 18 cases. 

Indonesia. Smallpox has been reported in Surabaya, Java, as 
follows: Week ended September 2, 1950, 151 cases; week ended 
September 9, 174 cases. 

Yellow Fever 

Gold Coast. The fatal suspected case of yellow fever reported July 
28, 1950, in the port of Accra (see Public Health Reports, 
September 15, 1950, p. 1200) has been confirmed. 
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Arthritis as a Public Health Problem 

By Leonard A. Scheelb, M. D.* 

Arthritis, rheumatism, and related ailments qualify as a public 
health problem. This group of diseases is the greatest sii^le cause of 
protracted illness. Their prevalence is many times greater than that 
of any other chronic disease. Rheumatism is close kin to poverty and 
the vicious circle of disability and dependency. A goodly proportion 
of arthritic patients are receiving no care—or poor care. 

For many years, physicians interested in this problem have been 
convinced that e3q)ert treatment can alleviate or arrest rheumatic 
disorders and prevent severe disabilities. They have been con¬ 
vinced, too, that medical research in this field needs expansion in 
basic studies and clinical and epidemiologic investigations. Out of 
this professional concern and conviction has emeiged the American 
Rheumatism Association to focus attention on the problem and 
provide a forum for discussion and interchange of experience. 

The national movements against tuberculosis, venereal diseases, 
cancer, and heart disease began in the same way. But, despite the 
promise of such beginnings, progress in these fields was slow until 
two specific conditions had been met. 

First, specific advances in research had to come, stimulating further 
exploration of neglected areas and encouraging wider application of 
existing knowledge and skill. Second, public demand for expanded 
research and services had to increase, bringing to bear on official 
and voluntary agencies inexorable pressures for action. The result 
was the combination of public and private effort which characterizes 
our American plan to solve these critical health problems. 

During the past 18 months, those conditions have been largely 
met for a forward move against arthritis. The work of Dr. Philip S. 
Hench and Dr. Edward C. Kendall on cortisone and ACTH has been 
a predpitating event in scientific medicine which brings us to the 
verge of a new era in research and practice in this field. The fuU 
significance of this event will not be apparent for many years to come. 

*Stirge(m Oeneral, Public Health Service. From a speech dellveied at a session of the American Rhemna- 
^ Association, San Frandsoo, Calif, June 23, 196a 
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However, we can already see one result in increased demand for 
expanded public health action. That demand is expressed by the 
American people through their representatives in Congress. Two 
proposals are being considered by Congress at the present time. First, 
the House of Representatives has approved $3,600,000 * for the Public 
Health Service’s 1951 program to expand research on cortisone, 
ACTH, and related compounds. Second, legislation is now before 
Congress,* and has been passed unanimously by the Senate, which 
would authorize the Public Health Service to establish a program of 
researdi, aid to research and professional education, and health services 
in arthritis, rheumatism, and other metabolic diseases. 

The Public Health Service and our advisory groups of experts have 
given a great deal of serious thought to the entire problem. The 
conclusions drawn, therefore, represent the main points of agreement 
by many individuals, all of whom are earnestly and actively concerned 
with solutions of the multiple and intricate problems of arthritis. 
Probably none of us think that decisions of today can stand long in 
such a rapidly developing and changing field; but, if science and society 
present us with opportunity, we in turn must present an orderly and 
sound plan for action. 

The Opportunity Is Unique 

The nature of arthritis and the present status of medical knowledge 
about the disease offer a unique opportimity to develop, both in re¬ 
search and services, programs that are integrated with efforts in many 
other fields. 

I stress this point because the experience of the Public Health 
Service shows that exclusive emphasis on disease categories tends to 
have a restrictive effect on research and to encourage the devdopment 
of unbalanced services. 

Fortunatdy, the work of Heuch and Kendall, Thom, Albright, then 
predecessors and their co-workers—^a whole generation of effort—has 
made virtually impossible a narrow research program on arthritis and 
rheumatism. Within less than a year, sufficient evidence has accu¬ 
mulated to show that research in cortisone and ACTH will be research 
in the total fidd of chronic disease, as well as in mental illness and some 
acute diseases. 

Obscure in origin and resistant to treatment, the so-called degen¬ 
erative diseases—cardiovascular-renal disorders, cancer, arthritis, 
rheumatism, and metabolic diseases in general (an endless listl)— 
have challenged the best thought in research and medicine for several 
generations. Until last year, however, there had been no convincing 

1 Tb)B sam was aubsequently reduced to $2,{SOO»000 &6 part of the totfJ out of $550^,000 in thelFedeial 
Budget, 1961, as directed by the Congress. 

* Subsequently passed by the House, and approved by the President, August 16,1960. 
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evidence to provide scientists with a due to a common factor in the 
causation of such diverse conditions as rheumatoid arthritis, status 
asthmaticus, nephritis, and rheumatic fever. Diseases not previously 
known to be associated with hormonal imbalance must now be studied 
in the light of their rdation to boimones. Moreover, clues to such 
phenomena as immunity, anaphylaxis, allergic responses, and shock 
await intensive exploration. 

Because the new leads are promising, more scientists will be attract¬ 
ed to basic studies of human biology. In their study of disease states, 
they will search for a common cause, as contrasted with the former 
emphasis on specific etiology and localized pathology. 

Besearch and scientific medicine have been moving gradually 
toward a new theoretical and clinical synthesis. With the advance 
of biochemistry and biophysics, there have been vast improvements 
in the methods, measurements, and mstruments available to medical 
research. As a result, closer integration of the various scientific dis¬ 
ciplines has occurred. Just such an interdisciplinary approach played 
an important part in the accomplishments of Hench, Kendall, Slo- 
ctunb, and PoUey. 

Many scientists and the public have placed major emphasis on the 
search for specific causes or for ctures of specific diseases. Up until 
now, it has been difficult to convince society that investments in basic 
research could yield far reaching results, not only in a single disease, 
such as rheumatoid arthritis, but in a variety of conditions which 
affect a large proportion of the world’s population. 

It would be a tragedy if, in our eagerness to exploit our new advan¬ 
tage over arthritis, we failed to develop the broadest possible research 
effort in biology and a wide range of diseases. The sooner we break 
the barriers of specialism in research, the sooner we shall find definitive 
answers to specialized disease problems. This is the unique oppor¬ 
tunity which is now presented to medical scientists. 

The same integrated approach is essential in the development of 
services for persons who suffer from arthritis and rheumatism. Spe¬ 
cialists of the New York Postgraduate Medical School and Hospital 
said 10 or 12 years ago: “If a patient with acute rheumatoid arthri¬ 
tis .. . did have at his disposal proper hospital facilities, comparable 
to those for tuberculosis,'where he could receive fresh air, good food, 
sunshine and rest, plus all the medical and physical therapy measures 
we know to be of value in rheumatism, it is certain that the incidence 
of deforming arthritis would be markedly reduced.” 

The same basic requirements in facilities and services are needed 
today—^not only for the millions of arthritic cripples, but also for the 
additional millions crippled by accidents and by other chronic 
diseases. In our planning for care of the chronically ill and disabled, 
arthritis and rheumatism loom as a major problem. Services in that 
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field will be aU the better, aU tbe more effective, if they are planned as 
an integral part of the community's total effort for the chronically ill. 

Prospects for Besearch 

The Public Health Service has broad authority to conduct and to 
aid research on the physical and mental diseases and impairments of 
man. We do not need a special act of Congress to initiate investiga¬ 
tions or aid in a particular field. We do, however, need adequate 
funds to assure a well-balanced program, and these funds often are 
not appropriated until the Congress creates a specific program in a 
particular field. 

Last summer, recognizing the great importance of the first reports 
on cortisone and ACTH, I appointed an arthritis and rheumatism 
study section to advise the Public Health Service on how we could 
best foster research and health services in this field. Dr. Hench is the 
chairman of this study section which includes nine other experts—all 
outside the Government. Other study sections, established several 
years ago, also have been espedally interested in arthritis and rheuma¬ 
tism, notably the sections on endocrinology and metabolism and 
gerontology. 

The Public Health Service has also consulted frequently with other 
scientists, with other Federal research groups, and with the manu¬ 
facturers of cortisone and ACTH. Throughout the year, our five 
National Advisory Councils—on general medical research, cancer, 
heart disease, mental health, and dental research—^have discussed 
thoroi^hly the problems of metabolic diseases as well as of cortisone 
and ACTH. 

In a joint meeting last February, the councils made specific recom¬ 
mendations to the Public Health Service for immediate action in 
safeguarding the research effort on these new dri^ and similar com¬ 
pounds. At that time, medical investigators in many parts of the 
country had so increased their demands for cortisone and ACTH that 
manufacturers could no longer supply the drup for research without 
cost. The advisory councils commended the manufacturers for having 
distributed cortisone and ACTH free of charge to qualified investi¬ 
gators throu^out the early stages of investigation. 

In the opinion of the councils, the most important sin^e question 
in medical research at the present time is how to make sure that the 
drugs, and similar new substances, will continue to be available for in¬ 
vestigators. 'The coundls, therefore, uiged that research be expanded 
in hospitals, medical schools, universities, public and private labora¬ 
tories. Expanded research in hormonal compoxmds diould be in addi¬ 
tion to research in other important fields—^not at the expense of the 
other programs. 
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During the past few months, we have awarded 102 grants, 

totaling nearly $1 milli on ($901,445) to institutions outside the Federal 
Government for research in cortisone and ACTH. 

If 1951 appropriations to the Public Health Service permit us to 
increase our support of research in this particular area, we and our 
advisors bdieve that about two-thirds of the siun should go into 
grants for clinical studies, and the remainder into laboratory in¬ 
vestigations. 

There is an enormous job waiting to be done in the laboratory. 
The production of cortisone has been increased to the point where 
one of the manufacturers can now distribute the drug in limited 
quantities to the Nation’s hospitals. Fven so, we must continue the 
search for new raw materials. The supply of the present starting 
material for cortisone is limited in any case. So also is the source 
of ACTH, and this drug also requires standardization. New raw 
materials or short-cuts in synthesis would bring us nearer to ade¬ 
quate supplies for the millions of arthritic patients who might benefit 
feom hormonal therapy, if the current research program proves Uieir 
ultimate safety and value. We have not reached that goal yet. At 
a market price of (roughly) $100 per gram, cortisone and ACTH 
still pose major problems in medical economics. 

Synthesis of other steroids and related drugs is another urgent 
need. As the antibiotics multiplied rapidly in a few years after 
penicillin was first proved effective, so we should expect many new 
hormonal drugs which may even supplant cortisone and ACTH. 
Studies are already under way on several steroids that may give 
valuable leads. 

Obviously, intensive study must be devoted to the biological 
effects of cortisone, ACTH, and other steroids. Ne«r substances 
must be screened in the laboratory to deteimine their physiological 
activity, toxidty, and relationships with other substances. 

Clinical studies offer an almost endless list of promising clues. 
Our best thorght on this aspect of research with cortisone and ACTH, 
however, leads us to stress the need for broad studies in human 
biology—as well as for study of the therapeutic effects of these sub¬ 
stances in specific diseases. 

We must, in fact, encourage scientists to use these new tools as a 
means of advancmg knowledge of normal man and his physiological 
processes in health. There is, indeed, too little research on this 
positive line. Intensive study of steroid metabolism may uncover 
basic mechanics that account for the difference between health and 
disease. A common factor in the metabolic process, for example, 
may be responsible for maintaining normal functions in various 
organs not previously believed to be related, or some one series of 
chemical reactions may be essential for maintaining many substances 
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notmially present in the body. Aluch fundamental study must be 
done before such conclusions are reached, but the possibilities are 
tremendous. 

Major emphasis, of course, must be given to clinical studies of the 
effectiveness of cortisone and other hormonal substances in various 
diseases. Practical and humanitarian reasons dictate such an 
emphasis. 

Cortisone and ACTH probably are here to stay. The indiscriminate 
use of these drugs, however, must be prevented. They cannot bo 
prescribed or administered as safely as can aspirin, although the 
public has been led to believe that this is so. 

With the wider distribution of cortisone, new problems will arise. 
Careful clinical management of patients who receive the drug in the 
Nation’s hospitals will be a tremendous responsibility on physicians. 
The utmost care in noting and controlling side effects will have to be 
exercised by competent dinicians. All of us know—^best of all the 
discoverers and pioneers—that our knowledge is far from complete 
as to the effects and the effectiveness of these new drugs. 

There is so much promise and so much enthusiasm, however’, that 
we must press on to perfect our knowledge and techniques through 
careful clinical invest^ations. Natm’aUy, emphasis will be placed on 
arthritis and rheumatism in dmical studies of cortisone and ACTH. 
Many of the investigators who have received grants from the Public 
Health Service are working in that field. But others are studying the 
effects of the drugs on allergic hypersensitivity, chronic sinusitis, 
diabetes, renal frmction, cirrhosis, and hypertensive vascular disease. 

Studies have already shown that ACTH may terminate an episode 
of acute rheumatic fever; and with suitable continxiation therapy, in 
conjunction with antibacterial agents, may, in fact, stop further 
progress of the disease. These preliminary results lead \is to stress 
the importance of further work in this area. If effective therapy is 
developed for rheumatic fever, science and society will make a tre¬ 
mendous forward move in child health and in the prevention of a 
vast amount of disabling heart disease in adults. 

Other leads which need to be followed are in the fields of cancer, 
other heart diseases, and psychiatric disorders—as well as in a wide 
variety of metabolic disturbance. 

Up to now, I have been dealing entirely with the prospects for 
research specifically related to cortisone and ACTH. I do not want 
to give the impression that we are not equally concerned about the 
development of a broad research program on the rheumatic diseases. 
We are deeply concerned. Discovery of now scientific principles in 
arthritis and rheumatism has, indeed, been so rare in the past century 
that until cortisone and ACTH were reported, one could scarcely call 
our advance in this field “progress.” 
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What, for example, is the status of diagnosis? What scientific data 
have we on the psychic components in arthritis and rhemnatism? 
What are the relationships between rheumatism and occupation, age, 
dunate, other environmental and social factors? Much work also 
remains to be done in nutrition, physical medicine, rehabilitation, 
and a dozen other fields related to the causes, prevention, and cure of 
arthritis. 

In recent years, the Public Health Service has been supporting 
several long-term studies on some of these basic problems in arthritis 
and rheumatism. We feel that, generally speaking, the most valuable 
contribution which the Public Health Service can make to medical 
research is the support of investigations which require substantial 
financial aid over a number of years. Especially is this necessary in 
clinical studies of chronic diseases. Adequate series of cases must 
be developed and followed, since the human organism develops more 
dowly in both its normal and pathologic processes than do laboratory 
animals. Thus, in some diseases the answers may not be found until 
after the scientist who initiated a study, has himself succumbed to 
man’s universal fate. 

The following studies illustrate the types of research in arthritis 
and rheumatism that the Public Health Service is supporting. Two 
years ago, Dr. Paul Holbrook of the University of Arizona began a 
study of amino-add metabolism of rheumatoid arthritis. We expect 
the project to continue two more years. 

Last year, a 5-year study was launched by Dr. Walter Bauer and 
Dr. Jerome Gross of Massachusetts General Hospital. This is a 
study of derangement of mesench 3 anal tissues in aging and rheumatic 
disease. Beginning this year, supplementary grants will be made for 
the use of ACTH in this project. 

Dr. Boland A. Davison of Stanford University is now in the second 
year of a project on steroid metabolism in spondyl arthrilis. Dr. 
John H. Talbott, of the University of Buffalo is conducting a study 
of the pathogenesis and treatment of gout, usii^ various drugs. Dr. 
Ernest D. Gkudner, at Wayne University, is continuing a basic study 
of physiological processes in movable joints and structures. 

In relation to psychic components in arthritis and rheumatism. 
Dr. Franz Alexander of the Chicago Institute of Psychoanalysis is 
conductiDg a 4-year study of arthritic patients at Michael Beese 
Hospital. The study seeks to delineate the psychod 3 mamic pattern 
of arthritic patients and its relation to physiological re^onses. 

Research and Service Goal 

The goal of a program for research and health services in arthritis 
was defined for society very simply 2,000 years ago: That is, “to make 
the lame to walk and the crooked straight.” 
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None of us can foiget that goal for we have seen many examples of 
the crippling effects of rheumatism. We have seen, too, the almost 
miraculous improvements in some of the few individuals who have 
access to the best modem care. 

At least 200,000 persons in the United States are totally and per¬ 
manently disabled by arthritis and rheumatism; another 800,000 are 
partially disabled. And it is estimated that another 6 million have 
some form of rheumatism or arthritis. These estimates may be low, 
because there are no reliable data on the iocidence of these diseases 
inlaj^e population groups which lack elementary medical and health 
services. 

The Public Health Service has long been seriously concerned about 
this massive suffering in our midst. I have reported on some of the 
steps we have taken recently to deal with the basic biological and 
medical problems involved. I have mentioned also the proposals m 
Congress for expanding Federal aid to research on cortisone and 
ACTH, and for establishing a broad arthritis and rheumatism pro¬ 
gram. 

The Public Health Service is eager to do its part. Our six insti¬ 
tutes in the National Institutes of Health are ready and willing to 
collaborate in such an effort. Our Division of Chronic Disease is 
ready and willing to help. States and communities plan services for 
rheumatic sufferers. These plans might include the development of 
ambulatory services, home care programs, and rehabilitative services 
for rheumatic patients. 

The Public Health Service, however, is only one small unit in the 
total Nation-wide effort that will be needed. We hope to be able to 
join with the American Hheumatism Association and with our col¬ 
leagues in other volxmtary r^encies and institutions in a Nation-wide 
offensive against arthritis and rheumatism. 
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Multiple Screening and Specialized Programs 


By Joseph W. Modntin, M.D.* 

Much of the success that public health programs have achieved 
in the past can be traced to the perfection and focusing of precise 
techniques on specidc problems. Nowhere is this more apparent 
than in the detection and control of specific diseases. Fundamental 
to the control program are ersact and simplified methods of case 
finding. 

Public health is indebted particularly to the venereal disease control 
program for giving mass application to many valuable case-finding 
techniques. Following the remarkable success met by venereal dis¬ 
ease workers in this field, others developed similar techniques or 
variations of them. Although they used an entirely different pro¬ 
cedure, tuberculosis control workers incorporated many of the admin¬ 
istrative measures developed in the venereal disease control program. 
Other programs followed suit; for example, a case-finding instrument 
was developed in diabetes control and is being put into mass use. 

It is now proposed to combine these separate procedures and to 
bring in stiH others under a single mass testing program. This 
approach, termed multiple screening, is essentially the extension and 
expansion of the mass screening examination, and the application of 
this technique to the chronic disease field. Thus, the venereal disease 
and the tuberculosis control programs are being asked to int^ate 
their case-finding activities into this larger, more comprehensive area. 

The question has been posed, and quite appropriately, by venereal 
disease workers and others as to how the multipurpose approach is 
likely to affect the success of a specific program. How and when 
shoidd other tests be brought into the battery? Will they contribute 
to or retard the progress of the individual programs? Or would the 
economy and overfall effectiveness of joint case finding overbalance 
any possible individual losses, granted that there would be some? 

Although few questiojis in the complex and intensely human business 
that is public health can be answered categorically, I will try to point 
out some of the considerations which might make a logical decision 
posable. And in doing so, I will discuss some of the broad issues 
involved in multiple screening and their implications for other public 
health programs. 

* Assistant Surgeon General and Associate Chief of the Bureau of State Services, Publlo Health Service^ 
Consolidation of remarks made at Venereal Disease SeminarB In Chicago, New York, and Washington' 
D. 0., during the spring of 1950 
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Miiltiple screening is a promising public health tool. Its drama, 
its universal appeal, its seeming simplicity and economies have cap¬ 
tured the imagination of public health administrators and the general 
public alike. The demand for this procedure is growing faster than 
it can be met by the resources of public health organizations. In 
fact, there is the not inconsiderable danger that multiple screening will 
be adopted as routine public health practice before some basic ques¬ 
tions are answered and before adequate safeguards are employed. 
While recognizing the promise of multiple screening as a case-finding 
instrument, we must at the same time be aware of its present linoita- 
tions and weaknesses. 

In theory, multiple screening should make a significant contribution 
to the control or stabilization of many diseases which now go un¬ 
checked. And, indeed, it will make that contribution, provided it is 
part of a larger and fully worked out control program. Screening 
is just one rung of a ladder which might be labeled dbronic disease 
control—other rungs are diagnosis, follow-up, and treatment. Granted 
that screening, or case finding, is the first stop; unless, however, it is 
part of a program that makes provision for diagnosis, foUow-up, and 
treatment, screening by itself loses much of its potential value. 

Moreover, even the practicability of multiple screening as a case¬ 
finding technique has been questioned. What tests are ready to be 
included in the battery and which should be withheld for ftuther modi¬ 
fication and perfection? What cautions have to be observed and what 
difliculties may we expect to encounter? And finally, what is the 
impact of multiple screening on such weU-established and long-term 
programs as tuberculosis and venereal disease control? 

As a starting point, it may be helpful to review briefly just what is 
meant by multiple screening and to trace briefly its evolution. Essen¬ 
tially, the multiple screening examination for adults is an attempt to 
carry out at one time several procedures heretofore administered 
separately, and to add some new ones as yet imattempted. In a 
limited way, its objective is that of the more extensive periodic health 
examination inargurated some time ago, namely, the detection of 
physical impairments and chronic ailments in their incipient stages. 
Multiple screeniug is the streamlined and digest-size counterpart of the 
periodic health inventory. 

Mass screening techniques for specific diseases, as indicated earlier, 
are established and effective case-finding instruments. Such devices 
as serologic examination for syphilis and chest X-ray examination for 
tuberculosis made it possible to bring together great numbers of indi¬ 
viduals for the detection of a spedfic condition. It is extremely 
logical and tempting to say: Why conduct these tests separately at 
double expense and double consumption of the citizen’s and health 
worker’s time? Why not accomplish both purposes at a single clinic 
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or testing visit? And why not include othei’ examinations at the same 
time, thus detecting many conditions which might othenvise go un¬ 
checked and contribute to chronic disability? 

On the surface this seems like a golden opportunity. And, theo- 
reticall}’, it is a golden opportunity, for it offers the advantages of 
imity, economj", and better, more complete sei-vices for the people. 
Combining several tests at one time means a saving in administrative 
expense, thi’iftier use of personnel and equipment, and more sig¬ 
nificant results {1). 

Other advantages have been cited for this technique ($). Promi¬ 
nent among these is its flexibility. The tests may be simple or elab¬ 
orate, limited to a few examinations or including a complete battery, 
depending on the resources of the community which is conducting the 
program. Finally, multiple scareeniog has the undeniable value of 
public appeal. The prospect of a “one-package” 15-nainute examina¬ 
tion for a variety of diseases or conditions which might impair health 
is much more enticing than facing a test for 83 q)hilis one week, tubercu¬ 
losis the next, and diabetes the third week. Even more important, 
however, is the educational effect of multiple screening. It im- 
doubtedly both teaches and promotes the necessity for complete 
periodic inventories. 

From the point of view of public health practice, multiple screening 
makes possible a unity and integration of programs, an approach that 
leading public health workers have been advocating for some time. 
We have been trying to achieve a closer coordination of our programs 
within the Public Health Service; our recent reorganization was one 
step in this process. Other health agencies have also been subordinat¬ 
ing the specialized and narrow approach inherent in specifle disease 
control programs in favor of a broader, more generalized view of health. 
Multiple screening is one of the most dramatic measures yet advanced 
for making that ideal a reality. 

It would be unjust, therefore, to question the soundness of the basic 
concepts which underly the multiple screening program as a whole. 
On the other hand, however, it is perfectly in order to examine some 
of the obstacles which face the program and to urge certain precautions 
before this procedure is recommended as standard practice for public 
health agencies. And while I advocate that mass serology for syphilis 
and X-ray for tuberculosis be combined with other tests, where practi¬ 
cable, I think it is incumbent upon those who are responsible for 
spedfic health activities to understand the implications of such a step. 

Multiple screening, as I have already indicated, promises to be most 
useful in the chronic disease field where, in the absence of specific 
preventive measures, early detection and prompt diagnosis are the 
most important factors in the control program. The question arises 
as to which tests should be included in the battery. Or more spedfi- 
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fically, which tests are ready for inclusion? Administratively, the 
primary considerations should be the speed, economy, and accuracy 
of the tests. As far as the meclianics of dinic operation are con¬ 
cerned, therefore, the use of ausdlliary personnel and the conservation 
of the client’s time must have priority. The group shoTild include no 
test which requhes more than a few minutes of clinic time, whidi 
causes any great amount of discomfort, or which requires highly 
technical persons in the dinic line of flow. 

The examinations themsdves must be considered from two stand¬ 
points: first, their inherent validity or the accuracy of the tests as 
indicators of need for further examination; and second, the rdiability 
of the tests as measures of prevalence rates. The former involves 
mainly the so-called screening levd to be used. 

Systolic blood pressure is commonly induded in the screening line. 
However, there is no general agreement among the medical profession 
as to the levd at which the reading might be considered significant (S). 
Should the systolic level be set at 160? Or should some different 
points be adopted, depending on such factors as age, sex, and other 
personal characteristics, like susceptibility to the excitement that 
accompanies the measurement of blood pressure in a screening line? 

Hemoglobin levd has been used in clinical medicine for a long time. 
But we are still not in agreement as to the best method for hemoglobin 
determination nor about the readings that are really critical for per¬ 
sons in the general population ( 4 ). 

Great advances have been made in recent years toward perfecting 
amplified blood sugar tests for detecting the presence or determining 
the likelihood of diabetes. However, there is stiU some doubt as to 
the tmaount of blood sugar that should be considered significant. 
Diabetes testing also involves the problems of food intake and the time 
dapsed since the last meal, factors which are difficult to control or 
assess in a mass screening dinic. 

Thus, the spedfidty and sensitivity of many of the screening de¬ 
vices have yet to be fuUy established. The danger of permitting tests 
to be Tised which have not been thoroughly validated cannot be over¬ 
emphasized. One obvious result of imperfected screening operations 
is that too many persons are referred for definitive diagnosis when, 
in fact, they do not have the disease in question—^the so-called false 
positives—and many persons who diould be referred for firrther serv¬ 
ices are passed over—^the so-called false negatives. 

The implications of a large number of nonproductive responses are 
very significant. Public health agendes may be laid open to chaiges 
of waste and incompetence. Moreover, they may see good will 
turned into resentment when some persons who are screened as posi¬ 
tive must spend time and money only to find that nothing is wrong 
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and when others become obviously ill shortly after a visit to a screening 
clinic has failed to reveal any danger signs. 

Unconfirmed and borderline referrals may also cause irritation 
among the medical profession as well as the patient. Although the 
physician may at first welcome a procedure which brings patients to 
lus office when there is still an opportunity for early and successful 
treatment, he may very well view with mixed feelings a parade of 
false positives and negatives. Early enthusiasm is likely to be damp¬ 
ened among physicians who see their patients losing confidence in 
them, or who are at least confused about the whole procedme. 

Although the results of large-scale screening examinations will 
almost inevitably be used to cite general prevalence rates, multiple 
screening alone does not ordinarily provide a reliable estimate of 
the prevalence of the diseases under study. One reason why this is 
generally so is because the people who are screened rarely represent 
an accurate total cross section of the population. And, of course, 
the usual mass screening survey offers no mformation about people 
who do not take part in the survey. Because over- or under¬ 
statement of prevalence rates can seriously misguide public health 
activities, sample studies of the entire community should be under¬ 
taken to determine the reliability of the finding of the screening 
process as an indicator of prevalence rates. Data should be gathered 
on demographic characteristics, occupational status, approximate 
number of nonparticipants in the study, and the reasons for their 
lack of participation. The studies should also provide a comparison 
of the disease characteristics of participants and nonparticipants and 
an analysis of the prevalence rates of disease and other physical diar- 
acteristics, as measured by the survey techniques, for the total popu¬ 
lation. By probing into the attitudes toward the multipurpose 
survey and by discovering the reasons for lack of participation, the 
studies mig^t also serve as guides in planning future case-finding 
campaigns. 

There are other extremely important questions that must be 
answered before a case-finding technique can be said to have sub¬ 
stantial value as a public health measure. These involve all the 
procedures usually included in the term “foUow-up.” How are posi¬ 
tive cases confirmed and what methods are used to refer them lor 
treatment? "What medical care do they receive? How is the care 
financed and what is the resulting load on medical and related per- 
soimel and facilities? What differences are there in the medical care 
received by significant subgroups in the population, i. e., income 
groups, occupational groups, etc? What provisions are made for 
medical social services, for home care and nursing services, for rehabil¬ 
itation? How adequatdiy are comprehensive reports and records 
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collected and analyzed to give us a true picture of the extent of the 
public health problem? 

Follow-up measures for the chronically iU are as yet scanty and 
exploratory in contrast to the well-established and smoothly function¬ 
ing programs for persons with tuberculosis and venereal diseases. 
Nor is this a reflection on the nascent chronic disease control programs. 
"What is involved here is a whole new set of long-term relationships 
with physicians, hospitals, and other community resources which 
must be carefully thought out and developed. But until those serv¬ 
ices do evolve and a thoroughgoing follow-up program is set in motion, 
multiple screening for the chronic diseases can be of only limited 
efifectiveness, and if pursued too hastily, can bring established screen- 
procedures into disrepute. 

Before going on to further comparisons of the multipurpose process 
with screening for spedfic diseases, it might be well to mention briefly 
some admimstrative obstacles which must be carefully considered 
before miiltiple-testmg programs can be widely adopted. First of all, 
there is the important matter of the cost of a multiple-testing 
clinic. Despite the claims of economy effected by a combination of 
several tests, the costs of multiple screening range from $1 to $1.50 or 
$2 for each person examined, depending on the number of tests in¬ 
cluded in the battery and the amount of volunteer help that can be 
obtained. When we bear in nodnd that even today a health depart¬ 
ment which operates on a total budget of $1.50 per capita is considered 
rather well supported, the financing of routine screening appears 
rather disproportionate. Of course, the costs to the health depart¬ 
ments depend on the number of persons screened and the frequency 
of the examinations. 

But there are other expenses after the initial test, such as 
the cost of recheclring and the $5 to $10 or $50 expenditure by tbe 
patient who is referred to a physidan for final determination as to 
significance of the findings. Thus, the costs involved in running the 
clinic plus the expenses entailed on tbe part of the patient are great. 
And consider tbe embarrassment to health agendes when all this 
expense merely “discovers” a great number of results that are errone¬ 
ous—dther on the positive or the negative side—or which are already 
known. 

Some critics have maintained that many of the results dted for 
multiple-screening surveys include relatively minor defects as well as 
conditions already known to exist (5). They have even questioned the 
propriety of testing for various defects for which no public health 
control measures exist. If a person is informed after a visit to a 
screening clinic that he is obese, is he thereby helped to Improve bis 
health, or is he merely confused ? Certainly, pubhc health stands open 
to the accusation of waste and frivolity if it merely “uncovers” condi- 
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tions of doubtful public health significance, or about which little, if 
anything, is proposed. 

We are justified in saying, 1 think, that it would be unfortunate to 
jeopardize so potentially valuable a procedure as multiple screening by 
pushing it prematurely. The reaction that health departments are 
apt to get from tests of doubtful validity, from the lack of adequate 
follow-up procedure, and from the paucity of remedial measures may 
serve to set back the chronic disease program rather than advance it. 
A technique with so much promise and with such far-reaching possi¬ 
bilities deserves careful preparation and detailed analysis before it can 
take its rightful place as an important tool of public health practice. 

In determining the impact of multiple screening on specific programs, 
we must ask ourselves a fundamental question. What is the purpose 
of mass screening? Is it just a device to get people to attend a screen¬ 
ing clinic for their own general information? Or is it a part of a well- 
planned and sustained campaign to solve a particular health problem? 
If it is the former, then multiple screening is probably the best answer. 
I do not say this disparagingly, for there are important and valuable 
byproducts of this type of approach. For example, from multiple 
screening, in conjunction with pre-survey and post-survey studies and 
adequate follow-up, we can get some ideas of the extent of such di¬ 
seases as diabetes, hypertension, and heart disease. And we encourage 
the habit among large groups in the population of seeking more 
frequent and more regular physical examinations. 

However, if our goals include the net gains for a health program, 
then there is much to be said for the specific approach. When a 
particular condition, such as syphilis, tuberculosis, or diabetes, is the 
object for attack, it is possible to direct our appeals to groups m the 
population in which such conditions are known to have the highest 
prevalence. These groups may be quite different in composition with 
respect to age, social status, or other factors. In diabetes case finding, 
we would look particularly for people who are over 40 years of age, 
who are overweight, or who are relatives of known diabetics. We 
would look for entirely different groups, however, if we were attempt¬ 
ing to track down syphilis. 

It should be realized that a multipurpose clinic which emphasizes 
the maintenance of general health (as it must, if it is to test for several 
unrelated conditions) is likely to attract a large proportion of people 
in average economic circumstances. And, if the clinic is conducted 
during the working hours, it probably will be attended principally by 
older men and women. This is, perhaps, all to the good if we are 
concentrating on bringing out certain conditions, such as hypertension; 
on the other hand, it is of extremely doubtful value for solving other 
health problems, WTien economy is claimed for multiple-testing 
programs, therefore, we must bear in mind that it pertains only to the 
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economy of tke screening operation itself. Measured in terms of the 
beneficial results that can be expected from any specific program, 
multiple screening might well prove quite expensive. 

Despite our goal of integration, any program must have some 
limitations, must be planned and evaluated against some specific 
objectives. Otherwise, how can we measure progress? How can we 
determine next steps and plan for the future? And the dragnet idea 
of case fin ding is always questionable with any given health department 
budget. 

In popular literature multiple screening has been likened to a “shot¬ 
gun himt.” This is a rather apt description, for a shotgun is a weapon 
that scatters its fire and is distinguished by the feature that one of its 
many missiles may find the mark. But is the shotgun, with its scatter¬ 
ing, diffuse effect, the best and most economical weapon with which to 
attack a specific quarry? Or aren’t we obliged to seek some more 
precise, more effective weapon if we hope to meet and conquer a 
specific problem? I think that the very preciseness, the very sensitiv¬ 
ity of the techniques wo have used in the past have contributed most 
to whatever success we have met. Let me illustrate by one example 
from the field of infectious diseases. We have been able virtually to 
conquer diphtheria by pinning down oxrr immunization procedures and 
thus getting the best results. There was no need to immunize every¬ 
one to control the disease, we discovered, but only the pre-school child 
and the very young. By narrowing down our techniques and control 
measures, we were able, in this country, to solve the problem not only 
most effectively but also most economically. 

There are many significant differences between screening for the 
chronic diseases and for diseases like tuberculosis and venereal dis¬ 
ease. The most important, of course, center around the communi¬ 
cable nature of the latter as contrasted with the noncommunicable 
characteristics of the former. A one-time case-finding campaign for 
diseases like cancer, heart disease, or diabetes, even if 100 percent ef¬ 
fective, has almost no effect on the number of new cases which will 
occur next month, next year, or in any following period. This con¬ 
trasts sharply with effective screenic^, plus diagnosis and treatment, 
of venereal diseases and tuberculosis where every case found and put 
under surveillance removes a source of potential infection from the 
population. 

It is this aspect of communicable disease control, in fact, that has 
pven public health agencies widespread and complete recognition in 
this field. As yet, public health does not have this recognition with 
respect to the major chronic diseases. 1 do not mean to imply that 
this sodal acceptance will not come in time or that we must therefore 
neglect the tremendous challenge of chronic disease as a public health 
problem. But I do think that the wisdom of tying these separate 
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sets of programs together at the present time, through the exclusive 
medium of multiple screening, has serious implications for specific 
programs. 

We might sum up by considering the major elements that have made 
case-finding programs for venereal diseases and for tuberculosis 
effective. There are, I think, four: (1) a specific and relatively simple 
test; (2) in the case of syphilis, a very effective remedy and, in the 
case of tuberculosis, a relative adequacy of facilities for treatment, as 
contrasted with the chronic diseases; (3) a body of administrative and 
technical experience, which has developed over a long period of years; 
and (4) community acceptance and recognition of the primacy of 
public health authorities in these fields, based on the fact that every 
case of tuberculosis and venereal disease which is found helps prevent 
the development of a new one. 

Multiple screffliing for the chronic diseases as yet meets none of 
these prerequisites. The tests have not been thoroughly validated 
nor are they as sensitive as they should be. The machinery for long¬ 
term treatment and care of the victims of chronic disease has not been 
adequately developed. Health departments have only a limited 
experience in the field of chronic disease control. And finally, health 
departments lack the budgets and a clear expression of community 
recognition of tho health department’s role in chronic disease control. 
AH these will come in due comrse if we proceed gradually, making sure 
of our ground as we go. 

We must bear in mind that we are much further along in venereal 
disease control, for example, than in any other program. We axe 
reaching the point, in fact, where it is possible to speak not only of 
syphilis control but of the eradication of syphilis. This kind of 
victory, which has been won against a number of the communicable 
diseases, is after aU the kind of accomplishment to which we in public 
health can point with greatest pride. Although we must now address 
ourselves to the larger problems of chronic afiments and adult hygiene 
in general, I hope, in our zeal to open up these new fields, we will not 
sacxifice tire gains we have already made. While we might incor¬ 
porate as many of the new tests as possible in coimection with our 
case-finding campa^ns for syphilis and tuberculosis, we should do so 
without losing sight of the primaiy objectives—eradicating these 
two diseases. 

We must remember, too, that we have been battling the venereal 
diseases for 30 years and only now is victory over ssnphilis in s%ht. 
While the experience and technical knowledge we have gained in 
venereal disease control shotdd help us achieve a speedier control of 
the chronic diseases than would otherwise be posable, there is no 
reason to expect any overnight miracles. In fact, control of such 
diseases as cancer, heart disease, and diabetes, with their important 
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economic and social implications and their long-term nature, will 
probably face as long and uphill a fight as did the control of syphilis. 
Thus, multiple screening for the chronic diseases has a long, hard 
row ahead of it. It would be a mistake, in my opinion, to slow down 
the yenereal disease program to that pace, or to lose the precision, or 
sacrifice the progress we have made. The same, of course, holds true 
for the tuberculosis control program. 

Despite these reservations, I think there is a soimd future ahead for 
multiple screening. The advantages of its broad appeal and its 
bright promise cannot be denied. If pursued too rapidly, multiple 
screening can retard the progress of already established public health 
programs. If it is developed carefully, with due caution and safe¬ 
guards and with proper study and analysis, most of the misgivings of 
its critics should disappear. Only then can it become an important 
member of the public health family and contribute to higher levels of 
individual and community health. 
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National Conference on Aging 

By CiAHK Tmams* 

More than 800 delegates met at the Shoreham Hotel in Washington, 
D. 0., August 13-15, 1950, to explore the various factors in aging 
that have implications for the Nation; for States, localities, and fami¬ 
lies; and for the aging and aged themselves. The delegates assembled 
without prepared papers and with only tentative agenda for their 
intensive consideration of the manifold and complex problems of our 
progressively lengthened life span and our progressively curtailed 
span of working years. They came mainly to pool their obsarvations, 
experience, knowledge, and su^estions for action and to return to 
their individual spheres of work equipped to apply the ideas and plans 
that developed through group discussion of varied approaches to similar 
or related problems. 

Three main purposes in calling the Conference were (1) to identify, 
and obtain the cooperation of, leaders in all fields of social endeavor— 
education, employment, health, welfare, community planning, re¬ 
ligion, and family life; (2) to enable participants to share their ex¬ 
perience and knowledge and to develop methods for teamwork in 
services for the agmg and aged; and (3) to provide means for later 
comprehensive and continuing action throughout the United States 
assuring national, local, and individual opport^Inities which preserve 
and strengthen the relatively untapped potential resources of health, 
productivity, and happiness within the older age groups of the popu¬ 
lation. 

The mechanisms through which these purposes were approached 
deserve brief description to indicate the methods of bringing together 
the Nation’s experts in many fields to focus on a problem that touches 
aU phases of individual and social activity. The paragraphs that 
follow, therefore, outline the steps taken in the planning stage of the 
Conference, provide a brief summary of the principles devdoped in 
the discussions, and indicate the basis for hope that a start toward 
community action will be made throughout the Nation. 

The Planning Stage 

Harly in 1948, the Federal Security Agency set up a Working Com¬ 
mittee on Aging which included representatives of its major consti¬ 
tuent units—^the Public Health Service, the Social Security Adminis- 

* Conference Blreotoi, Assl<ttant Chief, Division of Public Health Methods, Public Health Service. 
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tration, the Office of Education, and the Office of Vocational Rehabili¬ 
tation. This action followed the recommendations of the National 
Health Assembly which had pointed out the need for consideration 
of the complex problems of aging that are related to, but actually 
distinct from, the problems of chronic illness. The Working Com¬ 
mittee, with the aid of consultants, prepared and issued a report of 
its survey of the problems of aging. The response to that report from 
the several hundred persons who reviewed it, and requests from many 
others who recognized the need for Nation-wide consideration of the 
situation which confronts all States and localities led to plans for set¬ 
ting up a national exploratory forum on aging. The President, in a 
letter to the Federal Security Administrator, added bis voice to the 
other appeals, requesting a prompt assessment of the implications of 
the iacreasiag proportion of the aged in the population. 

Though many individuals and groups in the United States had 
given intensive study to some aspects of aging—^medical, economic, 
social, or philosophical—^there were few who had approached the 
subject from all angles and who recognized the many ramffications of 
the problem. Identifying the people who know most about the needs 
of the aged in their separate fields and giving them an opportunity to 
talk together seemed important first steps in viewing the problem as a 
whole. A file of some 2,000 names of people who have been pioneers 
in stressing one or more problems of aging was built up. From among 
them certain leaders consented to assume responsibility for planning 
the Conference and for selecting the persons who would contribute 
most to the group discussions and profit most from the opportunity 
to learn what others thoi^ht, planned, and did about the problem of 
aging in other fields of activity. 

Planning committees were composed solely of non-Federal experts 
to assure a broad representation of all parts of the coimtry and all 
possible spheres of interest. Eleven such planning units were set 
up for: 

lA. Our aging population and research in its biological, medical, 
psychological, and sociological aspects. 

IB. Population changes and economic implications. 

n. Employment, employability, and rehabilitation. 

m. Income maintenance. 

IV. Health maintenance and rehabilitation. 

V. Education for an aging population. 

VI. Family life, livirg arrangements, and housing. 

VII. Creative and recreational activities. 

Vm. Religious programs and services. 

IX. Community organization. 

X. Professional personnel. 
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Sections lA and IB, oiiginally a unit, were split into the t^vo sepa¬ 
rate parts as planning developed the need for special concentration on 
research. 

Each planning committee was assisted by a previously established 
special secretariat which handled the mechanics and clerical work 
involved in identifying potential delegates. The secretaiiat arranged 
for meetings of planning committees, wrote and distributed minutes 
of the meetings, and assembled background material. 

The secretariats included representatives of several Federal offices 
in addition to the Federal Security Agency—the Departments of Labor, 
Commei’ce, Agriculture, and Interior, the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, and the Veterans’ Administration. Later, at the request of 
the planning committees, some 40 Federal employees were invited to 
participate as delegates because of the contributions they could make 
as individuals rather than as representatives of the departments in 
which they work. 


The Conference Itself 

Except for a luncheon meeting at the beginning of the Conference, 
a dinner meeting at the end of the first day’s work, and a luncheon 
meeting which preceded the close of the assembly, the delegates met 
as separate sections in working sessions. These sections also followed 
the general plan of having prehminaiy, interim, and final sessions for 
all section members, but their major work was carried on by small 
subsections which explored specific aspects of the subject assigned to 
the section for consideration. Each section thus repeated in minia¬ 
ture the processes of the Conference as a whole, and each consisted of 
representatives of aU broad fields of occupation and activity repre¬ 
sented within the Conference. It was believed, and subsequently 
proved, that greater cross-fertilization of experience and knowledge 
and more effective patterns of subsequent teamwork would result 
from having each section and subsection reflect the entire Conference 
m composition and operation. 

Both advantages and disadvantages are to be found in this approach. 
Meetings of large numbers of people from various fields of activity, 
each person equipped to throw light on some particular phase of the 
problems of aging, could not hope to draw up specifications or produce 
blueprints for comprehensive and integrated programs for the aging. 
On the other hand, if each section had considered only the role of some 
one professional group or one form of activity in improving the welfare 
of the aging and aged, plans for action mi^t have been specific but 
would probably have lacked adequate recognition of other services 
and other groups in work with the aged. 

PuttiDg first things first, it seemed essential to identify the prob- 
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lems of the aged, measure the dimensions of those problems, and sec 
their implications for every phase of life and activity in the United 
States. This experiment in group dynamics wiH, of course, have to 
prove its value later in the extent to which groups of educators, 
health personnel, employment counsellors, insurance experts, social 
workers, clergy, housing administrators, and other professions repre¬ 
sented, recognize in their own professional groups the contribution 
they can make to the welfare of the aged and work with others in 
their community to develop plans for action that will take accoimt 
of the principles and purposes developed in the Conference. 

Principles Developed 

Editorial committees, appointed by the delegates for each section, 
are preparing final reports of the work of their groups for publication 
in a volume for the Conference as a whole. Until these individual 
reports are completed and approved for each section, it is premature 
to give any details on the results of each section’s work. Certain 
general statements presented by the section chairmen at the final 
meeting of the Conference can serve, however, to indicate the general 
principles and direction of discussion that characterized the forum. 

The situation posed by the increasing numbers and proportions of 
older people in the population was recognized as so critical that the 
problems of aging require simultaneous and immediate attention of 
many groups and interests in the Nation. By 1975, our population 
will contain some 20 million people aged 65 or over. The decline in 
the birth rate over the past century is mainly responsible for the grow- 
ing proportion of aged persons in the population. Improvement in 
health and medical care has been a contributing, though a secondary 
factor, but its importance with advancing medical knowledge and 
technique may well increase. 

Technological changes, shifts in demands for labor in certain types 
of occupations, declining opportunities for self-employment, current 
employment practices, and compulsory retirement programs have 
lessened the chances for older people to earn their living. Only 45 
percent of the men aged 65 or over are now in the labor force as com¬ 
pared with 68 percent in 1890. 

Many delegates considered that continuing employment of older 
workers is essential to provide adequate financial support of the aged 
themselves and to meet the production needs of the country as a 
whole. Basic research is advocated to determine the employability 
of older workers, the advantages of a flexible retirement age, and the 
possibility of general adjustment of labor, management, and com¬ 
munity planning to meet the economic implications of the diminish¬ 
ing ratio of young workers to their aged dependents. 
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As individuals, older persons have all the fundamental needs and 
desires of human beings of other age groups. As in the past, satis¬ 
faction of those needs must and should continue to be mainly a 
product of individual effort. That effort, however, is of little avail 
unless it can be exerted in a favorable environment. Aging affects 
not only the individual, but also his family, his community, and society 
as a whole. The hope of improving the environment for the aged 
themselves, and, in turn, the environment they create for others, 
rests in accumulation of wider knowledge, understanding, and accept¬ 
ance of the aging process. Among the measures recognized as essen¬ 
tial are greater effort and success in maintaining the health and 
functional capacity of older people and in furthering thmr oppor¬ 
tunities for satisfactory living arrangements. The aged should not 
be considered a separate problem or population group. They should 
be able to maintain active participation in family and community 
life and satisfactory and satisfying use of leisure. A large part of the 
problem can be solved by promoting among the aging adequate 
mental, emotional, and spiritual adjustment to changes in aU age 
groups throughout the life cycle of growth and development. 

Education for aging must start early and should encompass the 
whole gamut of human needs and activities. Personnel who work 
with the aged should have clearer understanding of the needs of the 
aged and of the challenge and opportunities for positive achievements 
in helping the aged maintain satisf 3 dng and productive roles in their 
relations with other age groups and the community as a whole. 
Communities should make greater efforts to discover the needs of 
the aged, to foster more constructive attitudes toward the problems 
of aging, and to develop techniques and facilities for constructive 
services for and with the aged. 

Results in light of Objectives 

Within its spedffc and clearly limited objectives, the National 
Conference on Aging achieved notable success, if that success can be 
measured by the enthusiastic participation of dd^ates, tirdess and 
constructive efforts of the planning committees and their secretariats, 
and letters and comments on its ojganization and procedures. The 
six objectives, as deffned for the program were to: 

1. Provide a forum for persons concerned with aging. 

2. Revaluate the potentialities of older people toward ensuring their 
useful and satisfying participation in the life of the community. 

3. Stimulate the exchange of ideas among persons of varied experi¬ 
ence, with a view to solving problems of the aging through voluntary 
and public organizations in each State, city, and community. 

4. Define the nature and extent of these problems as they affect 
the individual, his family, his community. 
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5. Promote research on aging in such fields as employment, health, 
education, recreation, rehabilitation, and social and psychological 
adjustment. 

6. Transmit the findings of this Conference to interested groups, 
including the Federal Government, as guide lines for developing 
policies ■with regard to our older people. 

Only the first four of those objectives could be accomplished ■within 
the time span of the Conference itsdf. The fifth will perhaps be 
furthered when the sixth is achieved through publication of the de¬ 
tailed reports of the sections as a synthesis of a Nation-wide evalua¬ 
tion of what the aging need and what can be done to clarify and meet 
those needs. 

If the enthusiasm and interest created by the Conference bear fruit 
in each community from which the delegates were drawn, important 
steps seem assured in approaching the aims carried on the masthead 
of the Journal of Gerontology, “To add life to years, not just years 
to life.” 
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Incidence of Disease 


No health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease toUhout 
knowledgB of tohen^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports From States for Week Ended September 30,1950 

New cases of acute poliomyelitis reported in the United States 
durii^ the current week numbered 1,994, an 8 percent decrease from 
the 2,170 cases reported for the preceding week. This is the first 
week since May 20 that a decrease has been reported from the pre¬ 
ceding week. The figure for this week is higher than the correspond¬ 
ing number (1,852) for 1949. The week of peak incidence of this 
disease to date occurred last week, the latest week in any year during 
the past 20 years, with the exception of 1932. 

The cmmjhitive total number of reported cases of poliomyelitis 
(20,405) for the current “disease” year was below the corresponding 
total (32,204) for last year, the highest on record. The “disease” 
year for acute poliomydhtis b^ins with the twelfth week of the calendar 


Cmtpara&ve Data for Cases of Specified ReparuMe Diseases: United States 
[Numbers under diweaaei are IntematiGnal List xtnmbers* 1948 rerision] 
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year; the cumulative total for the calendar year was 21,537, com¬ 
pared with the total of 33,119 for the corresponding period last year. 

For the current week, reported cases of acute poliomyelitis in 5 of 
the total of 9 geographic divisions decreased from the preceding week. 
These decreases ranged from 81 (290 to 209) cases reported in the West 
North Central States to 4 (99 to 95) in the New England States. 
The increase in 3 other divisions was small, with the Middle Atlantic 
States showing no change. 

For the current week, the States reporting the largest numbers of 
cases of acute poliomyelitis were: New York (331), Ohio (159), Mich¬ 
igan (152), niinois (130), Pennsylvania (118), and Texas (92). 

Alaska reported 11 cases of acute poliomyelitis, compared with 3 
last week. The cumulative total for the calendar year was 15. 

The total number of cases of infectious encephalitis reported for 
the week was 28 compared with 44 for the con'esponding period last 
year. For the calendar year, a total of 707 cases was reported, the 
hig hest number in the past 5 years. 

The total number of cases of whooping cough reported during the 
current week concludes the “disease” year with a total of 118,731. 
The “disease” year begins with the fortieth week in each calendar 
year for reported eases of whooping cough. The largest total number 
of cases reported for any year in the past 5 “disease” years was 
146,266. 

One case of anthrax was reported in Pennsylvania and no smallpox 
was reported in the United States. Of 37 States and the District of 
Columbia reporting on rabies in animals, 22 States and the District 
of Columbia reported no cases. The remaining 15 States reported 
100 cases with the laigest numbers reported in Iowa (26), New York 
(15), and Texas (11). 


Death* During Week Ended September 30, 1950 


Nmmk ended Conenondlng 

Data for 94 large cities of the United States: September so, 1950 «oee£ 1949 

Total deaths... 8, 877 8, 482 

Median for 3 prior years___ 8, 644 _ 

Total deaths, first 39 weeks of year.. 367, 760 367, 806 

Deaths under 1 year of age... 641 680 

Median for 3 prior years___ 686 _ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 39 weeks of year. - 24, 216 25, 537 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force..... 69, 560,565 70,132, 584 

Number of death claims_ 11,442 11, 844 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate_ 8.6 8.8 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 39 weeks of 
year, annual rate..... 9. 3 9. 2 
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ReportedJCases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, 
Week Ended September 30,1950 

[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 rerisiou] 



Diph¬ 

theria 

Encepha¬ 
litis. in¬ 
fectious 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Measles 

Menin¬ 

gitis, 

menin¬ 

gococcal 

Pneu¬ 

monia 

Polio¬ 

myelitis 

(055) 

(082) i 

(48(K83) 

(085) 

(067.0) 

(49(M^) 

(080) 

131 

28 


037 

62 

689 

1,994 



* New York City only. 

Pennsylvania, 1 c 
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JAMAICA 


R^orted Cases of Certain Diseases—4 Weeks Ended Aug. 26,1950 


Disease 

Kingston 1 

Other lo¬ 
calities 1 

Total 

fJhfrfrATipftT _ _ „ . 

6 

7 

17 

DfphthAna _ „ 

6 

3 

0 

Fry»ipAlftR , ^ . r 


1 

1 

IjApwisy _ , r n - 

1 

4 

b 

Ophthfllinia neoDAtorum- _ _ _ _ _ 


1 

1 

PoUoinvditis_ ___ 

1 

1 

3 

Scarlet fever_____ _ 


1 

1 

TuberciulosiSf pulmonary__ __ _ _ 

32 

42 

87 

Typhoid fever. __.. . _ - - _ 

5 

38 

67 

T^hnft fever (Tnnrfne) . _ 

2 


3 






1 Figures given for ^^Eiingston” and ''Other loofaitles” separat^y are for the 3 weeks ended Aug. 6 , 12* 
and 26. Report giviag these figures for week ended Aug. 19 not received. 


NEW ZEALAND 


Reported Cases Certain Diseases and Deaths—4 Weeks Ended June 24^ 1950^ 5 Weeks 
Ended July 29^ 1950, and 4 Weeks Ended August 26,1950 


Disease 

4 weeks ended 
June 24,1960 

5 weeks ended 
July 29,1960 

4 we^s ended 
Aug. 26,1960 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 

Actinomycosis___ 



1 


1 


Bnieellosfs ,. _ 



6 


3 


Diphtheria. 



13 


9 


Dysentery: 

Amenfft.. _ _ . 

1 


4 


6 


Bacillary_ 

10 


23 


9 


Bryaipelas _ 

10 


11 


14 


Fend pnfsnning , _ . 

40 


3 


2 


TnflnAnTft _ 



1 

1 

MeTitngitfg^ meningococcal__ 

6 


16 


18 


Ophthalmia neonatonim _ 

1 


1 



PoHomyelWs. , . . . .. .. . .. 

7 


11 


3 


PnerperalfevfiT - _ . .. _ 

6 


3 


1 


Snerlet fever .. . . __ . . 

101 


127 


69 


Tetanns_ __ 

1 

1 

1 


3 


Trachoma- ___ _____ 





1 


Tnbfircnlosls (all forms) - . 

163 

41 

202 

48 

201 

64 

Typhoid fever . _ _ _ _ 

11 

1 

6 

1 

6 








REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The followiiig reports include onlj items of unusual incidence or of special interest 
and the occurrence of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not 
recently reported cases. All reports of yellow fever are published currently. A table 
showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published in 
the Public Health Reports for the last Friday in each month. 


Cholera 

Bwrma. During August 1950, five cases of cholera (one fatal) 
were reported in the port of Bangoon. 

Ivdin. A decided increase in the reported incidence of cholera has 
been noted in Madras since the week ended August 19, when 5 
imported cases were reported. Beports by weeks since that date are 
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as follows: Weeks ended—^August 26, 6 cases; September 2, 11 cases; 
September 9,17 oases; September 16,27 cases; September 23, 39 cases. 

Jjhdvi iFrevah). During the week ended September 9, 1950, 27 
cases of cholera were reported in Pondicherry. 

Plague 

Belgian Congo. During the week ended September 23, 1960, one 
fatal case of pneumonic plague was reported in Stanleyville ProTince, 
at Wasa, northeast of Blukwa. 

China. Plague has been reported in Kwangtung Province as fol¬ 
lows: March 1-31, 1950, 141 cases, 71 deaths; April 1-30, 169 cases, 
61 deaths; May 1-31, 69 cases, 10 deaths. 

Union ofSovth Africa. On August 31,1950, one fatal case of plague 
was reported at Fauresmith, Orange Free State. This is a new focus 
of the disease in Orange Free State. 

Smallpox 

Belgian Congo. A mild form of epideitdc smallpox has been re¬ 
ported in Leopoldville Province, Belgian Congo since the ifirst of July. 
In Belgian Congo during July, 503 cases were reported, and 787 cases 
during August. Beports for September are as follows: Weeks ended— 
September 2, 117 cases; September 9, 170 cases; Septemb^ 16, 245 
cases. The highest reported incidence has been in Leopold, Lusambo, 
and Stanleyville Provinces. 

British East Africa. Accordii^ to reports recently received the 
incidence of smallpox in Tanganyika has apparently been high through¬ 
out the current year. Up to July 1, 1,965 cases had been reported. 
Dming July 770 cases (138 deaths) were reported including 100 cases, 
16 deaths, delayed reports from the previous period. The recorded 
incidence for week ended August 5 was 99 cases, with 5 deaths. The 
majority of cases reported have occurred in Southern Province. 
Small numbers of cases have been reported in the port cities of Lindi 
and Minkindani. 

Indonesia. Beported incidence of smallpox continues hi^ in 
Surabaya, Java, where 155 cases were reported for the week ended 
September 16. During the week ended September 9, 38 cases were 
reported in Bandjermasin, Borneo. 
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Regular Corps Examination for Psychologists 

Examinations for scientists (psycliologist) in the Regular Commis¬ 
sioned Corps of the Public Health Service will be held December 11, 
12, and 13 in various cities throughout the country. Completed 
applications must be in the Washington ofdce by November 13. 

Appointments are permanent and provide opportunities for career 
service in clinical psychology and research. Benefits include periodic 
pay raises and promotions; liberal retirement provision; medical 
care; annual and sick leave. 

Appointments will be made in the grades of assistant and senior 
assistant, equivalent to Army ranks of first lieutenant and captain, 
respectively. Entrance pay is $4,486.56 for assistant (with depend¬ 
ents) and $5,346 for senior assistant (with dependents), including 
rental and subsistence allowance. Applicants must expect to receive 
the doctor’s d^ee in psychology no later than September 1951. 

The written professional examination will place proportionately 
greater emphasis on clinical psychology. Other areas of psychology, 
such as developmental, social, experimental, physiological, historical 
and theoretical, tests and measurements, etc., deemed appropriate to 
the training and experience of the post doctorate will be included. 
Some background may be required in the sciences relevant to 
psychology. 

For application forms and additional informiation write to Surgeon 
General, Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, Washington 
25, D. 0., Attention; Division of Commissioned Ofi5.cera. 
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The printing of this publication has been approved by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget (August 10, 1049). 

The Public Health Reports, first published in 1878 under authority of an 
act of Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the Public Health 
Service through the Division of Public Health Methods, pursuant to the follow¬ 
ing authority of law: United States Code, title 42, sections 241,246, 247; title 44, 
section 220. 

It contains (1) current information regarding the incidence and geographic 
distribution of communicable diseases in the United States, insofar as data are 
obtainable, and of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, and other 
important communicable diseases throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cause, prevention, and control of disease; (8) other pertinent information 
regarding sanitation and the conservation of the public health. 

The Public Health Reports is published primarily for distribution, in accord¬ 
ance with the law, to health officers, members of boards or departments of health, 
and other persons directly or indirectly engaged in public health work. Articles 
of special interest are issued as reprints or as supplements, in which forms they 
are made available for more economical and general distribution. 

Requests for and communications regarding the Public Health Reports, 
reprints, or supplements should be addressed to the Surgeon General, Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D* G. Subscribers should remit direct to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C« 

Librarians and others should preserve their copies for binding, as the Public 
Health Service is unable to supply the general demand for bound copies. Indexes 
will be supplied upon request. 
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Rural Health Cooperatives 

By Hblbn L. Johnston, B.A.* 

Many families on farms and in small towns find that they live at 
the far end of the road when they look for health services. The more 
rural a coimty’s population, the fewer doctors, dentists, and hospitals 
it is likely to have. In some areas, of course, families on farms and 
in small towns hve close to cities and can reach city doctors and hos¬ 
pitals quickly and conveniently. Two-thirds of the counties in the 
United States, however, are far removed from metropolitan centers. 
The services received by families living in these isolated counties are 
hkely to be limited to those they can obtain locally (1 pp. 1-2). 

Groups of persons in some rural communities have been looking into 
local shortages of doctors and hospital beds. Some have made a diag¬ 
nosis of their community health needs based on a rather careful 
investigation. Others have based their diagnosis on a more supeifi- 
dai examination. Just as they have diagnosed their need, so m some 
areas men and women from farms and small towns are planning and 
carrying out their own prescriptions to meet that need. Among other 
measures, they are presctibing cooperative associations to obtain for 
themselves and their communities health services they cannot get by 
working individually. 

Definition 

Cooperatives are self-help organizations, formed voluntarily on a 
nonprofit basis by groups of people wishing to meet a common need. 
Ownership and control rest equally with all members. The members 
set the goals and determine general policies. They elect a board of 
directors which, in turn, employs a manager who carries out the asso¬ 
ciation’s policies and conducts its affairs under the board’s general 
supervision. Each member is entitled to one vote in electing directors 
and deciding other questions coming before the membership. 

Rural people have been applying cooperative principles and meth¬ 
ods, developed through formally organized assodalions, to the solu- 

*Medioal Eoonomios Bran<&, Division of Medical and Hospital Resources^ Bureau of Medical Services, 
Public Health Service 
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tion of a variety of rural problems for more than 100 years. They 
have only recently started prescribing the use of these principles and 
methods to help meet their health problems. 

Objecdves 

Kural health cooperatives usually have two major objectives. 
First, they want to bridge the gap—^in terms of miles to be travellod— 
between local families and needed health services. To meet this objec¬ 
tive, they usually plan local health service centers, staffed by one or 
more doctors. Their second objective, as a rule, is to bridge the gap— 
in terms of cost—between local services and the people who need them. 
For this purpose, they develop prepayment plans to help local families 
budget the costs of health services and thereby use them more effec¬ 
tively. A further reason underlying the prepayment plans is the wish 
to provide regular support for local health services. 

Over-all Record 

Available records show that 101 rural health cooperatives had been 
formed by mid-1949. The oldest was organized in 1929. Eighty- 
six were formed after January 1946. 

The cooperatives were scattered in small communities in 21 States, 
nearly aU west of the Mississippi. Most of them were formed in 
predominantly rural areas. All but 18 established headquarters in 
communities of less than 2,600. 

Table 1 shows the status of 93 of the 101 groups on record in mid- 
1949. At that time a little more than half—64 associations—were 
operating health service centers, with or without a prepayment plan, 
or were taking steps to establish their own local centers. More than 
one-third—39 associations—^had become inactive or had disbanded. 

Some inactive groups had their plans halted by local problems 
that proved impossible to solve at the time. In at least a few cases, 
changes in the local situation eventually may enable some groups to 
revive their plans. Only six disbanded groups ever operated a health 
service center. In several cases, the group had to dose its center 
when the one doctor on whom it had depended left the community 
and the group was unable to find another doctor willing to participate. 

Several groups now operating a health service center without a local 
prepayment plan reported that people in their area had been interested 
chiefly in obtaining local services rather than in developing and operat¬ 
ing a prepayment plan. Several others, however, had originally 
planned to offer prepaid services and abandoned this plan only when 
it seemed unlikely that they could get medical cooperation on any 
other basis. 

Membership figures were available for about two-thirds of the 101 
assodations. Nearly all bad a rather small membership. Only three 
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Table 1. Rvral hedlih cooperatives of record^ number and current status^ by States^ 1949 




Current status 

State 

Associ¬ 
ations of 
record 

Operating 
'mth pre¬ 
payment ‘ 

Operating 
without 
prepay¬ 
ment * 

In process 
of organiz¬ 
ing, raising 
funds, or 
building 

Inactive 
or dis¬ 
banded * 

Unknown 

Arizona_ 

1 





1 

Colorado_ 

2 

1 

1 




Idaho..... _ 

4 



1 

3 


Indiana_ 

1 




1 



2 



1 

1 


Kansas_ 

2 

1 


1 



Michigan_ 

1 





1 

Minnesota___ 

7 


2 

4 

1 


Missouri___ 

1 



1 


Nebraska__ 

3 



1 

2 


New Mexico_ 

2 



1 

1 

North Oarolina.. 

1 

1 





Nort^^ Dakota. 

3 



2 

1 


Oklahoma__ 

3 

3 





Oregon_ 

4 

1 


1 

2 


South Dakota. 

1 

1 





Tennessee_ 

1 

1 





Texas._ 

52 

13 

8 

5 

21 

5 

Utah. 

2 

1 


1 


Washington__ 

4 



1 

3 


Wisconsin_ 

4 

1 


1 

2 








Total _ 

101 

24 

11 

19 

39 

8 




1 Indudes one association nearly ready to operate at the time information was obtained, 
s One association was eOso raising money for a new health service center through which it planned to offer 
prepaid services. 

s Six of the inactive or disbanded associations offered prepaid health services for at least a short period 
before closing. One additional group sold its heedth service center to a doctor. In several areas an effort 
to secure a county bond issue to build a hospital had been substituted for the cooperative project. Some 
groups never went beyond the initial planning stage. Posdble changes in the local situation eventually 
may enable some to revive their plans. 


bad more tbaa 1,000 member families. These included two operating 
with their own prepayment plans and one stUl in the process of setting 
up a health service center. Of the other 43 active associations report- 
iug membership, 30 had less than 600 member families. Of 15 inactive 
or disbanded groups for which reports were available for membership 
at the peak of operation or at the time of disbanding, 12 had less than 
500 member families. 

Study 

The over-aU record, wnich shows that more than a third of the 
groups oi^anized have given up their plans or disbanded entirely, 
indicates to some extent the difficulties cooperatives face. To help 
groups in widely scattered rural communities benefit from each other's 
experience, as well as to answer questions many people have been 
asking about health cooperatives and their purposes and methods, a 
study of rural health cooperatives was started in August 1948.* Forty- 
eight groups were selected to show the experience of rural health 
cooperatives in various stages of development. The 48 group® include: 

I Tbe study was started uuder the direction of the Farm Credit Administration In the U, S. Department 
of Agriculture and completed under the direction of the Public Health Service. The complete findings of 
the study are presented in a report, Hural Health Cooperatives, which will be r^eased soon as a joint publi¬ 
cation of the two agencies. This article reviews salient features of the longer report. 
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19 operating health service centers through which prepaid services were 
provided dues-paying members (all but two provided prepaid medical 
care in the doctor’s ofBce, a practice typical of cooperative prepayment 
plans); 

6 operating health service centers without a prepayment plan; 

6 in the process of organizing, raising funds, or building; 

17 that had given up after a short period of operation or had abandoned 
their plans but never operated. 

Excluded from the study were all groups with a predomiuautly 
urban membership, organizations providing benefits in cash rather 
than in service, health plans supervised by the Farm Security Ad¬ 
ministration, and organizations formed primarily as units for enrolling 
rural people in a Blue CJross, Blue Shield, or other type of prepayment 
plan in which subscribers have only an indirect voice, if any, in deter¬ 
mining the policies of the plan. 

Visits were made during 1948 and 1949 to more than 40 organiza¬ 
tions in 10 States. Information obtained through field visits was 
supplemented by correspondence with the groups visited and with 
other groups, as well as by review of organization papers and other 
material. 

Areas Where 48 Groups Organized 

AU but 6 of the 48 cooperatives studied were organized in counties 
where at least half the people live on farms or in small towns. Most 
were formed in areas having not more than 6 or 8 families to each 
square mile. Only 7 were set up in rather poor areas. The rest were 
organized m counties with a rural level of living approximating, or 
above, the average for the country as a whole (;?, 3 ). 

Thirty-eight of the 48 associations were formed in predominantly 
rural counties located at a considerable distance from any large city. 
For this reason, the services within the borders of their counties in 
general are a fairly reliable measure of the services conveniently 
accessible to families living vrithin their areas. 

In most counties where rural health cooperatives were formed, 
local health services were deficient measured by ratios of doctors 
and hospital beds to population generally considered accept¬ 
able. Three of the counties had no doctor in 1946. Twelve addi¬ 
tional cotmties had more than 3,000 persons for every practicing 
physician. Twenty had from 1,600 to 3,000 persons for each doctor. 
Ei^t coimties had no general hospital at the time a cooperative was 
formed. Fifteen others had less than 2 % beds for every 1,000 persons 
{ 3 ; 1 , table 6). 

Devdopmmt 

Bural health cooperatives developed out of local recognition of need 
for more adequate local health services. The idea usually was intro¬ 
duced by someone acquainted vnth an existing health cooperative. 
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Sometimes it was suggested by a local farmer or cooperative leader. 
Just as ofteu it was suggested by a local editor or other businessman. 

Interest was stimulated and community support was built up 
through informal discussions among small groups, discussions at 
meetings of various local organizations, and community-wide meetings 
called to explore the possibilities of a health cooperative as a way to 
meet local health needs. After substantial community support was 
indicated, several local leaders usually took steps to incorporate. 

In many States, groups proposing to form a health cooperative find 
there is no law on the statute books especially adapted to their 
needs Laws applying to agricultural cooperatives usually are 
not broad enough to permit formation of a health cooperative. Laws 
providing for prepayment medical service plans, in general, are so 
written that development of these plans is left almost entirely to 
doctors. In a few States, including Texas and Wisconsin, a group 
can incorporate under special laws providing for cooperative associa¬ 
tions sponsored by users of health services. In other States, most of 
the associations reporting the law under which they incorporated 
indicated that it was the charitable and benevolent or the nonprofit 
corporation law. 

Membership 

When the hurdle of incorporation has been surmounted, the groups 
start building membership in earnest. They usually place few restric¬ 
tions on membership. Any individual or family may apply for a 
membership certificate. The certificate covers all members of a 
family including the father, mother, and all unmarried children living 
at home. Family dependents living under the same roof also are 
covered, as a rule. 

The purchase price of a membership certificate represents the 
investment a family is required to make in a cooperative’s facilities 
and equipment in order to qualify for membership. Except for a few 
associations, the amount ranges from $50 to $100. A member must 
also agree to abide by the association’s artides and bylaws. 

Usually membership applications are subject to approval by the 
board of directors. In addition some groups require a signed state¬ 
ment by an applicant concerning his own health and that of his 
dependents. Several reported that they reqiure a physical examina¬ 
tion of all applicants for membership or reserve the ri^t to require 
such an examination after they open their health service center. 

In general, the membership of a rural health cooperative is con¬ 
centrated within a rather short distance of the association’s head¬ 
quarters. According to the reports of 23 active groups, at least half 
their member families live within 25 miles of their service center. 
Nineteen of these 23 groups reported that at least half live within 
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10 miles. Nearly all groups, however, stated that some member 
families live at distances of 50 miles or more. 

Most associations draw members not only from the county in 
which they have headquarters but also from one or more adjoining 
counties. In isolated coxmties, however, the total population of the 
county in which a cooperative has its headquarters might be used as a 
rough measure of the total numbei* of persons eligible for membership 
and likely to be interested in joining a rural health cooperative. In 
general, the more rural counties seemed to have a larger proportion 
of their residents included in a cooperative’s membership than did 
other counties. Twelve out of 25 associations operating in isolated 
rural counties had headquarters in counties with no incorporated 
place of 2,500 or more. These 12 groups reported a membership 
equal to about 20 persons for every 100 residents in their counties. 
Thirteen associations operating in isolated semirural counties having 
at least one town of 2,500 or more, on the other hand, reported mem¬ 
berships equaling only about 8 to every 100 county residents. 

Health Service Centers and Mediad Staff 

Twenty-five of the cooperatives studied were operating health serv¬ 
ice centers and six others were building or planning such centers in 
mid-1949. Twenty-two centers were built or remodelled by the 
group itself and are owned by the cooperative. Two operate centers 
which are publicly owned. One rents ofiBce quarters for a doctor. 

Typically, the centers combined doctors’ offices and hospital beds 
under one roof. Two, however, have clinics and two have buildings 
designed for hospital purposes only. The bod capacity of the centers 
with hospital facilities ranges from 10 to 100. Only two have more 
than 50 beds. Twelve reported less than 25 beds each. 

Eight associations reported one doctor each; nine had two doctors; 
three had three doctors; and one had nine. In addition, two had one 
dentist each and one had two dentists. The two that did not provide 
office space for doctors in their service center had no doctors directly 
associated with the cooperative. No information was obtained for 
the number of doctors associated with two additional groups. 

The 17 associations with prepayment plans providing medical care 
mre the only ones having definite agreements with their doctors. 
Under the terms of their agreements the assodations invariably 
assume responsibility for providing their doctors with equipment and 
a place in which to work. Most groups pay thdr doctors a regular 
monthly salary, in some cases with arrangements for a bonus payable 
out of net operating income at the end of the year. Other terms in 
the agreements of one or more assodations include: permission to the 
doctor to retain fees for home calls, at least for those made outside 
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oflSce hours; rotation of service on weekends; paid vacations; and 
rent-free living quarters. 

Noninterference in Professional Matters 

Health cooperatives themselves, of course, do not engage in medical 
practice nor do they attempt to dictate how it shall be carried 
on. The members and their elected boards of directors confine 
their interests to business aspects of the associations. They arrange 
with doctors for professional services and rely on those doctors for 
the conduct of all professional affairs. 

The bylaws of health cooperatives often include safeguards against 
lay interference in professional matters or in the professional relation¬ 
ship between doctor and patient. Such a provision is recommended 
for all its member health groups by the Cooperative Health Federation 
of America, a national oiganization of lay-sponsored health associa¬ 
tions and groups supporting such associations (5, p. 9). The Wiscon¬ 
sin State law governing lay organized and operated health associations 
provides for noninterference by lay persons in professional affairs ( 6 ). 

Prepayment Plans 

Typically, the prepayment plans developed by cooperatives provide 
medical care in the doctor’s office. They emphasize service to prevent 
the development of serious illness or disability to the extent that 
prevention may be possible through care in the early stages of an 
ailment, regular physical check-ups, and other preventive measures. 

For prepayment plan coverage, a member family must pay a cer¬ 
tain amount each year in advance. Some associations arrange for 
quarterly or semiannual dues payment if a member family wishes to 
pay in installments rather than in one lump sum annually. Most 
groups, however, provide that dues are payable annually on a certain 
date or within a certain period. 

The annual dues of different groups range from $12 to $30 for one 
person; from $18 to $48 for a family of two; from $22 to $60 for a fam¬ 
ily of three; and from $25 to $66 for a family of four. Most groups 
require payment of an additional amount each year for each depend¬ 
ent when the family group numbers more than fom. For dependent 
children, unmarried and hving at home, the additional dues payment 
required by different groups ranges from $1 to $8. For adult de¬ 
pendents living with the family, it ranges from $2 to $16. 

Cooperatives often refer to fully prepaid services as ^'free services.” 
Actually, of course, so-called ^‘free services” are those for which advance 
payment has been made in the form of annual dues. Usually co¬ 
operatives limit fuUy prepaid services to care provided by staff 
doctors at the association’s health service center. In addition, each 
person in a member family is entitled, as a rule, to certain other serv- 
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ices—^usually X-ray and laboratory services and hospital care—at 
reduced rates. 

Am ong the conditions excluded from prepaid services by one or 
more associations are ailments existing before a family joins; maternity 
care during the first 10 months; cases coming under <he provisions of 
local. State, or Federal law; and chronic diseases. 

Eighteen of the 19 prepaid service groups included in the study 
reported a total of 12,570 membership-certificate holders. Of these, 
about 10,000 were dues-paying member families. Family member¬ 
ships averaged 3.5 persons. The prepayment plans of the 18 groups, 
therefore, covered about 35,000 persons.® 

Services to Nornnembers 

The members of cooperatives assume major responsibility for 
making health services available in their communities by their initial 
investment in facilities and equipment and by their payment of r^:ular 
dues to support the local health service center. At the same time, 
they recognize that any health institution—^particularly in a rural 
community deficient in local health services—has a responsibility to 
the conamunity as a whole. The services offered by cooperative 
health service centers, therefore, are not restricted to members. 
They are available to any person in need of care. Nonmembers, 
however, must pay the fees for service customarily charged in the 
community, since they have not made an advance payment in the 
form of annual dues nor have they fulfilled other requirements for 
cooperative membership and participation in the prepayment plan. 
According to the reports of successful coop^atives, satisfied non¬ 
member users of service are one source of new memberships after 
cooperative health service centers start operating. 

Reports of operating prepaid service cooperatives diow that, on 
the average, from 10 to 50 percent of their clinical services and from 
25 to 60 percent of their hospital services are performed for non¬ 
members. The income from nonmembers, tike that from members, 
as a rule, becomes part of the general funds of an association. 

Pumeering PrMents of Burtd Health Coopavdves 

Pioneering groups in any field are likely to meet skepticism, dis¬ 
trust, and opposition. This is true of health cooperatives just as it 
is of pioneerh^ efforts iu other fields of activity. Often their natural 
skeptidsm about a new idea keeps families from joining until they 
see substantial evidence that a cooperative can cany out its plans. 

Groups tackling a new type of enterprise are also likely to lack 
facts needed to plan and develop sound organizations. A stumbling 
block to ru ral health cooperatives has been lack of information about 

* For prepaid servloe cooperativea oparatlTig fa niid-1940, the reported membershlp-oertifleate holders 

totaled 14^ tamfliw . Aboat 40,260 persons wen mdnded in dnea-paying member famlUes. 
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costs and teclinical problems involved in building, equipping, and 
operating a health service center, as well as in developing and operating 
a prepayment plan. Often groups had no local resources to which 
they could turn for sound advice and needed facts. Many turned to 
an operating association, using it more or less as a model, sometimes 
without considering differences between its area and their own, or 
differences in conditions at the time of organization. 

Financing Problems 

Many groups started ■vvith the thought that income from initial 
membership fees would provide most, if not all, the funds needed to 
build and equip a health service center. The amount actually needed 
often proved far greater than a group’s original estimates. One 
association reported that the cost of its health service center was 
three times and another seven times what was originaUy planned. 
Problems of initial financing were among those that caused several 
groups to abandon their plans. 

The fact that building costs were at first seriously underestimated 
led many groups into dfficulty when they had to go back to their 
members for more funds. Some members lost confidence in the 
cooperative’s leadership. The fact that the average family income 
was comparatively low in a number of areas also led to diffilculty. 
An officer of one group said, “The association’s plans have plenty 
of support, but when it comes to raising $100,000 it is another matter.” 

When groups borrowed rather heavily in order to complete and 
equip health service centers, they sometimes found it hard to repay 
the amounts borrowed. On the other hand, a group that refused to 
go into debt had a half-completed building in mid-1949 and no funds 
to complete it. 

Problems of financing maintenance and operation, like those of 
initial financing, arose to some extent from lack of information and 
underestimating of actual costs. Some groups started with no funds 
on hand when they opened their health service center. At best, 
the income from annual dues, in the case of groups with their own 
prepayment plans, and from service chaiges paid by both members 
and nonmembers barely met operating expenses. Often a newly 
opened health service center operated “in the red” for at least a few 
months after opening. Several cooperatives found it necessary to 
increase the dues or other charges shortly after opening. This led 
to misunderstanding and sometimes to distrust when the reasons for 
the increase were not well imderstood by the members and the 
community. 

Securing Doctors 

Getting and keeping doctors in an isolated rural community is 
likely to prove difficult in view of current shortages of medical per- 
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sonnel. For some cooperatives, the problem has been accentuated by 
medical opposition. This opposition has taken several forms. 
Sometimes the doctors serving cooperatives have been imable to 
transfer their medical society membership to the local society. Or 
they have been unable to practice in local hospitals. One group 
reported that an employment agency refused its advertisement for a 
doctor. 

Some groups have modified their plans in order to overcome medical 
opposition. One reported getting a doctor by dissolvii^ the associa¬ 
tion and selling him its hospital. Another excluded medical and 
surgical care from its prepayment plan. Two gave up prepayment 
entirely. Medical opposition was amor^ the underlying causes of 
the inability to get or keep a doctor reported by 7 of the 17 inactive 
or disbanded groups studied. 

On the other hand, local doctors worked with some groups and other 
groups reached an understanding with local doctors and their organiza¬ 
tions which enabled them to carry out their plans. On the State level, 
a meeting of medical and cooperative leaders in Texas led to the 
publication of a list of requirements for cooperatives by the State 
medical association (7, 8). In June 1949, the American Medical 
Association took a similar step as the result of a series of mee tings of 
a joint conunittee representing the American Medical Association, the 
Cooperative Health Federation, and other consumers’ organizations 
(9). 

Prepayment Plan Problans 

Lay sponsorship of prepaid medical care plans is still a rather new 
idea. Many States have no law under whidb a group can organize for 
this purpose (4). Where groups can orgairize, they often lack infor¬ 
mation for setting up workable schedules of annual dues and prepaid 
services. They meet resistance from those opposed to lay development 
and control of prepayment ^tems as well as from those opposed to 
salaried payment of doctors—the system of payment usually xrsed by 
cooperatives. 

Some problems faced by health cooperatives with prepayment plans 
are also faced by other types of prepayment plans when they extend 
their operations into rar«l areas. Among these are such barriers to 
family participation as relatively low income and indifference, neglect, 
and lack of understanding. Adv^e selection—the fact that those 
anticipating a need for service are most likely to join—is another 
problem cooperatives share with other prepayment plans. So also is 
the need to maintain dues and other charges at a level high enough 
to support services that will attract members acd yet low enough to 
be within the reach of the average family’s pocketbook. 
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Membership and Community Problems 

Nearly all groups reported difficulty in getting enough members to 
support what the group proposed to do. One cooperative board 
member said that only half as many families joined as were originally 
expected. Another reported that failure to gain substantial com¬ 
munity support was among the chief reasons for the group’s present 
inactive status. 

Delays in getting started contributed to difficulties in building 
membership. Doubts and rumors spread as to whether a cooperative 
would or could accomplish anything and whether it would be able to 
get good doctors even if it succeeded in building and equipping a 
health service center. In some areas the cooperative effort was 
abandoned because the need which the group was formed primarily to 
meet was cared for by plans to finance a hospital through a county 
bond issue, by the formation of a cooperative in a nearby community, 
or in some other way. 

Community attitudes and situations also affected a group’s success 
in getting members. Local opposition to cooperatives of all types, 
competing factions within communities, and rivalry between adjoining 
communities in some cases hindered a health cooperative in securing 
members. 

Lack of information and understanding about what a comprehensive 
health service is and how it may be attained sometimes led to over¬ 
emphasis on buildings and too little emphasis on other factors impor¬ 
tant in providing and maintaining adequate services. Indifference and 
complacency about health needs of the family and the community 
also led to difficulty in obtaining members and substantial community 
support. 

Too great reliance on a single leader, difficulty in keeping people 
informed about a cooperative’s status and progress, poor choice of 
location for a health service center, failure to secure doctors or man¬ 
ager who understood and sympathized with cooperative principles 
and methods, and lack of successful experience with other types of 
cooperatives are among other factors that sometimes hindered 
cooperative groups or caused their discontinuance. 


“Local need was our greatest asset,” according to the report of one 
cooperative. Others emphasized that the need for more doctors and 
more hospital beds in their areas helped them get support for their 
plans. 

Assets to their development reported by some cooperatives offset 
problems reported by others. While a number of groups commented 
on the difficulty of raising funds to build and equip a health service 
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center in a relatively poor area, others reported that good economic 
conditions at the time of organization helped them get started. 

The support and cooperation of doctors in the area were reported 
by some groups as helping them avoid mistakes as weE as providing 
an environment in which it was possible for them to carry out their 
plans. Eight cooperatives reported that getting well-qualified doctors 
who were well liked was one of their greatest assets in getting started 
and in gaining community acceptance. 

Twenty associations reported strong support from many organiza¬ 
tions and from all parts of their areas as among the chief factors 
contributing to their success. Success in keeping people informed 
about the reasons for delay and about the progress of a cooperative 
helped in gaining support. So also did the successful record of other 
types of cooperatives in the area. 

Among other assets reported by the cooperatives were effective 
leadership; capable management; local understanding of cooperative 
principles and methods; gradual growth in understanding of the 
cooperative prepayment plan; successful operation and good service 
over a period of time; and the opportunity to demonstrate their 
ability to meet emergency needs of the community. 

RBConuneniadons 

Based on their own experience, cooperative leaders made recom¬ 
mendations for capitalizing on local assets and avoiding or TniniTniy-ing 
local problems. Nearly all emphasized that a group should first get 
the facts about local need and then take care to adapt their planning 
to actual need. In planning, they believed that care should also be 
taken to consider the community’s resources. In addition, the feeling 
was expressed that it was better to start with the idea of building a 
conununity group interested in improving their health situation in 
whatever ways are possible and feasible rather than to start with a 
plan to build a hospit^. 

Other recommendations included: 

1. Choose the organization committee or board carefully. Be sure 
they represent different organizations and different sections within 
the area. 

2. Build membership soundly. Make certain that the assodation 
has adequate community support for its plans. 

3. Keep people informed both during the oiganization period and 
afterward. The key to good membership relations is “to keep mem¬ 
bers in touch so they think of the association as their business.’’ 

4. Develop soimd plans for financing; plan to have funds on hand 
wh^ a health service center first opens. 

5. Emphasize service in prepayment plans; “promise only what can 
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be delivered'^; make preventive medicine part of the plan; keep accu¬ 
rate records of income from members and services they use. 

6. Choose doctors carefully; make certain they are not just inter¬ 
ested in a job but are interested in making and keeping people well; 
make businesslike arrangements with doctors. 

7. Arrange for exchange of ideas among cooperatives and also, pos¬ 
sibly, for group purchasing and use of special services. 

Possibilities 

The present record of health cooperatives parallels in many ways 
the past record of other types of cooperatives. Cooperatives to mar¬ 
ket farm products, purchase farm supplies, insure property, or secure 
credit, electricity, and other services have gone through similar stages 
of trial and error and met similar resistance. The security of their 
present place in the national economy is indicated by the fact that 
about two-thirds of the Nation’s farmers now belong to one or more 
marketing, purchasing, or service cooperatives.® 

Cooperatives, like other types of enterprise, however, must have a 
satisfactory environment in order to develop soundly and successfully. 
For such an environment, health cooperatives need State laws which 
permit their organization and operation, understanding and acceptance 
of their objectives and methods among members of the medical profes¬ 
sion, and information and assistance on technical problems of setting 
up and operating a health service center and a prepayment plan. 

Health cooperatives also need to have available information, based 
on the pooled experience of many groups, on general problems of 
organization and operation. An additional requirement for sound, 
w^-balanced planning is to have in their communities better under¬ 
standing of what good health means, what services are required to 
provide for its maintenance, and how these services can best be made 
available. 

Along with these possible improvements in their environment, 
health groups, themselves, can use greater care in investigating their 
local situation and in defining their local need and ways to meet it in 
terms of services they must have locally and those they can arrange 
through health facilities and agencies dsewhere. They can obtain 
reliable facts about costs of setting up and operating a health service 
center and plan realistically to meet those costs. They can carry 
out sound education and information prograans for their members 
and their communities. Finally, they can cultivate the interest and 
seek the endorsement and support of all local groups, including the 
medical profession, mAking a determined and sustained effort to draw 
into their planning and development all groups concerned. 

< Estimate based on figures reported for ^)ecialized groups of cooperatives sadi as dairy cooperatives, 
credit others. JL fanner'^ of course, often bdongs to more than one assocuitxon. 

There Is at present no precise way to elimiuate such duplication in reported inenibershlp figures 
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Some cooperative leaders have recommended group arrangements 
among cooperatives as a means of improving and expanding the serv¬ 
ices that any one cooperative health service center might find it 
possible to provide. Going beyond this recommendation, it would 
seem likely that in many cases health cooperatives might perform a 
worth while service for their communities if they worked out arrange¬ 
ments with health institutions under other sponsorship as well as with 
cooperatives in their areas for specialists' care and for sharing costly 
equipment and the services of technicians trained in its use. 

As with other types of health institutions in rural areas, most 
cooperative health service centers have arrangements, usually infor¬ 
mal, with nearby hospitals and doctors for at least occasional consul¬ 
tation and referral. These arrangements might well be formalized 
on a systematic basis and expanded in order that the services of all 
the participating health institutions might be strengthened and 
improved {10). The development of effective arrangements for 
area-wide integration of services would help rural health cooperatives, 
particularly those in sparsely settled areas, to meet one of the basic 
objectives of the Cooperative Health Federation which aims to 
‘‘promote a more effective approach to the organization of medical 
care by combining a method of prepayment with a method of group 
practice" (5, p. 3). 

ContrUmdon 

Although the achievements of rural health cooperatives thus far 
appear small measured in terms of total rural health needs, the oigani- 
zations demonstrate interest and willingness on the part of rural 
people to work for their own health security. Moreover, cooperatives 
have developed a pattern of organization and operation combining 
efforts to establish health service centers and attract doctors with 
efforts to provide for their support and effective use by local people. 

Cooperatives call for local people themselves to assume responsi¬ 
bility for providing adequate community health services. Whatever 
approach may be made to rural health problems, the best results can 
be achieved only as local people assume local responsibility and play 
an active part in meeting local need. 
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The Cancer Program in Medical Schools 

—“A Review-— 

By Ratmons F. Kaisbr, M. D.'* 

The family physician, usually a general practitioner, is the person 
upon whom the great mass of people rdy for care in their illnesses. 
It is this same family physician who has the first opportunity to 
suspect and discover the existence of cancer and other malignant 
conditions in their indpiency. The general practitioner is the 
“pivotal figure” in any cancer program because on his advice and its 
reception the welfare of the patient depends. 

Since the first essential in the control of cancer is early diagnosis, 
the physician’s education must be sufficiently specific to enable him 
to diagnose the many types of cancer in their earliest stages. Recog- 
uidng the fact that most family physicians see only a few cases of 
cancer aimually, and taking cognizance of the difficulties involved in 
increasing their familiarity with the disease through postgraduate 
training, the National Advisory Cancer Council turned its attention 
to the teaching of cancer in medical schools. In 1944, a study was 
made of the teaching of cancer in medical schools by a subconunittee 
of the Council. This study indicated that a need existed for improving 
cancer teaching. 

On the basis of t.bia study (1) a conference of medical school deans 
and educators met in 1946 at the National Cancer Institute to discuss 
the problems of cancer teaching. They agreed that substantial 
changes should be made in professional cancer education so that the 

*Senior Sorgdon, Assistant Chie^ Canoer Control Branoh, and Chief, Training and Project Grants 
Seetion, National Cancer Institute of the National Institntes of Health, Public Health Servioe, Bethesda, 
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oncoming genei'ation of general practitioneis \\oxild be more ade¬ 
quately prepared to meet the cancer problem 

The conference recommended that (1) the deans and faculties of 
medical schools review their teaching of cancer, integrate cancer 
instruction in the basic sciences with clinical presentations of the 
disease, and stimulate cancer researdi in their schools since research 
improves teaching and stimulates student interest; and (2) that the 
Public Health Service consider ways and means of providing necessary- 
financial assistance to medical schools to undertake integrated pro¬ 
grams of cancer teaching through annual grants of from $10,000 to 
$23,000 for a period of years (2). 

It was against this background that the National Cancer Institute 
in Jime 1947 undertook a program of grants to coordinate the teaching 
of cancer in medical schools. At the outset it was agreed that the 
intent of the program was not that of training specialists in oncology 
m the same sense that specialists are trained in radiology, pathology, 
or surgery. This program had as its objectives- (1) Developing an 
awareness of “cancer” among medical students; (2) coordinating 
cancer teaching in any manner which would provide the student with 
a comprehensive concept of the disease in aU its aspects at some time 
during the course of his studies; (3) emphasizing the need for group 
presentation and consultation in the diagnosLs and treatment of 
cancer; (4) utilizing current knowledge concerning the disease, 
filling in general gaps in students’ knowledge; (5) improving the 
medical service to cancer patients; (6) de-emphasizing instruction 
as to the incurability of cancer; (7) stimulating student interest in 
cancer research; and (8) increasing the participation of the internist 
in the cancer teaching. 

In initiating this program, it was realized that the method for 
impro-ving cancer teaching would vary from school to school, and 
there was no desire on the part of the Council to surest a uniform 
plan. It was decided that each sdbool should endeavor to develop the 
type of teaching program which best met its particular circumstances. 
Since this was a long-range program, continuity of funds was essential, 
and the National Cancer Institute provided maximum assurance of 
such continuity. The use of grant fimds was left, insofar as possible, 
to the discretion of each school concerned to permit maximum flexi¬ 
bility, with the reservation that these monies should not be used to 
replace existing bur^etaiy commitments nor to underwrite speciBc 
research projects. 

The d^ee of freedom considered essential to the program at the 
outset led to a certain hesitancy and confusion in the organization 
of suitable programs. Lack of precedents and the absence of specific 
instruetions as to program content stimulated a review of existing 
cancer teaching practices by medical school faculties and resulted 
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in the development of appropriate policies governing cancer teaching 
programs. Arising out of this situation was the establishment in 
the schools of medicine of what might be called an experimental 
program in cancer education. Also, it was recognized that to fulfill 
efifectively the purposes of this program considerable integration was 
necessary. It was found that this could best be accomplished through 
the establishment of a position variously titled but essentially that 
of “coordinator of cancer teaching.” Initially, the schools experienced 
some dfficulty in obtaining qualified individuals who could serve 
in this capamty, and, in some instances, the schools found it necessary 
to recruit personnel from outside their own institutions. However, 
in a relatively short time all participatmg schools had designated a 
stafif member to serve as cancer coordinator. 

At present there are 8 radiologists, 25 pathologists, 35 surgeons, 
and 11 internists serving as cancer coordinators. At first, surgeons, 
radiolo^ts, and pathologists were concerned with the cancer teaching 
problem. More recently the internist has become interested, and 
in some 20 schools the departments of medicine have been stimulated 
by this program to become active in cancer teaching. In a few 
instances, these persons have been appointed as heads of separate 
departments of oncology. In general, however, they serve as chairmen 
of cancer committees with representation from ^e departments of 
radiology, surgery, pathology, internal medicine, and medical admin¬ 
istration. The cancer teaching program has accelerated the establish¬ 
ment of such cancer conunittees. These committees have diverse 
responsibilities, but, in general, they concern themselves with cancer 
teaching and research and serve as a screening advisory group for 
research activities and all matters relating to cancer within the medical 
school. Since the inception of this program, 74 cancer committees 
have been established. 

As was anticipated, the cancer coordinators encountered a number 
of common problems in the conduct of their teaching programs. They 
experienced difiSculty in crossing departmental lines. The somewhat 
inflexible nature of the medical sdiool curriculum brought resistance 
to giving up curriculum hours. The amount of material the individual 
student must assimilate has increased tremendously and this added 
to the difiBiculty of the task. In a few instances, some d^ree of inertia 
was encountered, and, lastly, the concept of teaching cancer as a 
unified subject at first seemed to conflict with the orthodox principles 
of “horizontal teaching.” There has been considerable discussion 
and varianee of opinion as to the advantages of “vertical” versus 
“horizontal” teaching. Although a few schools use the vertical plan 
and a laige number use the horizontal method, it has become apparent 
that in by far the majority of schools the best solution is a combinatiou 
of both methods of teaching, determined in large part by the custom in 
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each school (3). These problems have been and are being gradually 
resolved. Each year brings further extension of suitable cancer 
teaching programs. 

The schools present many variations in their programs to improve 
undergraduate medical education in cancer. However, all have one 
common denominator—the coordination of cancer teaching and other 
cancer interests in the medical school through one individual of pro¬ 
fessional rank vho is responsible for the correlation of individual 
efforts in the various departments. All schools participating in the 
program have such an individual directing their cancer teaching 
activities. 

Obviously, such a faculty member must have adequate assistance— 
a supporting staff of assistant professors, instructors, teaching fellows, 
stenographers, clerks, technicians, and research associates. Currently 
being supported under the teaching program are 73 men in 39 school 
who are receiving training toward their specialty boards (pathology 
23, surgery 20, internal mediciue 14, radiology 12, obstetrics-gynecol¬ 
ogy 3, and pediatrics 1) while serving as instructors in cancer. In all, 
since the beginning of this program, 432 additional individuals have 
been added to the staffs of the Nation’s medical schools. Since a 
cancer teaching program centers largely around the tumor or cancer 
clinic, any improvement in this facility generally enhances the effec¬ 
tiveness of the teaching program. Kecognizing this situation, 20 
schools have established tumor clinics and 39 additional schools have 
expanded or improved their clinics since the inception of this program, 
with a consequent increase of the students’ contact with clinical ma¬ 
terial and improved services to cancer patients. 

Out of the surveys conducted by the medical schools came evidence 
of the inadequacy of visual educational materials. As a result, eight 
schools established photography departments, and all schools reno¬ 
vated or supplemented facilities for visual education. 

Obviously, good teaching in cancer requires an effective, adequate 
pathology service. Under this program, 53 schools have strength¬ 
ened this service through preparation and collection of lantern riides 
or the addition of equipment to pathology laboratories. Nine schools 
have established tumor regist^. Of particular interest is the fact 
that 27 sdiools have established cancer cytology teaching services 
with the assistance of this program. 

Eeo^nizing the fact that good clinic records and adequate follow-up 
services play an essential part in the mant^ement of cancer cases, and 
in cancer teaching as well, 38 schools have improved these areas. 
Secondarily, such improved services have enabled 17 schools to include 
sorial and p^chologieal problems of the cancer patient. 

Partial dissolution of the dividing lines between departments and 
di&dplmes has been necessary to promote the correlation of cancer 
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instruction in medical sciiools. This correlation has been accom¬ 
plished by: initiating or strengthening cancer seminars in 27 schools, 
tumor conferences in 57 schools, correlation conferences in 7 schools, 
cancer symposia in 30 schools, and small group studies in 14 schools. 
The free interchange of ideas, experiences, and points of view thus 
encouraged among members of the teaching staffs concerned with 
cancer cannot help but have a favorable effect on the development 
of pertinent cancar teaching programs. 

As a means of drawing together th‘e fragments of cancer knowledge 
which a medical student may have acquired during the earlier years 
of his medical training, 48 schools inaugurated new cancer courses 
concerned with cancer biology, its historical background, and other 
pertinent material during the last 3 years of the medicfd students’ 
studies. Twenty-two sdbools have found it desirable to extend their 
cancer teachiog in the field of radio-isotopes. Bealizing that research 
is of paramount importance in developing the interest of mstructors 
and students in cancer, 36 schools have found it possible to establish 
programs which provide students with opportunities for research, 
while 51 schools have strengthened their basic research activities. 
Of major importance is the fact that 31 schools have been stimulated 
to imdertake clinical research studies, bringing the departments of 
medidne more actively into the cancer teaching program. 

Over 3 years ago the first grants were made by the National Cancer 
Institute to sdhools of medidne to improve their teaching of cancer. 
It is now possible to point to a number of general accomplishments 
under this program: 

1. There has been general acceptance of the program—all approved 
medical schools in the Nation are partidpating. 

2. It has increased the awareness of cancer, not only in students 
but in medical school faculties as well. 

3. It has stimulated the partidpation of the internist in cancer 
teaching. 

4. It has pointed up the need for integration and correlation of 
cancer teaching, as well as teadung in other diseases. 

5. It has broadened the concept of cancer as a disease worthy of 
spedal attention and deserving of identification as a d^tinct but not 
necessarily separate public health therapeutic and research problem. 

6. It has increased cancer facilities and services to cancer patients 
through the establidiment and further development of cancer clinics. 

7. It has strengthened and expanded cancer histopathologic services 
through the addition of teaching tools and equipment in departments 
of pathology. 

8. It has focused attention on visual education to a greater extent 
than ever before through the establishment of photography depart- 
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ments and supplementation of facilities and materials for visual 
education. 

9. It has assisted in the establishment of more adequate record 
systems and has assisted in the development of follow-up services. 

10. It has encouraged student research and assisted in the develop¬ 
ment of cancer research programs in a number of schools. 

11. It has stimulated the expansion of clinical research. 

12. It has pointed up the need for cancer instruction in postgraduate 
fields and has furthered such teaching. 

13. It has brought about closer working relationships between 
medical schools and oflicial health agencies. 

14. Lastly, it has accomplished material improvement in the 
teaching of cancer. 

The measure of success of this program depends not only on the 
foimulation of instruction and its organization in the school cur¬ 
riculum but also on the enthusiasm and sound leadership of the 
medical schools and particularly of the physicians in charge of its 
policy. 
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Studies on Mass Control of Dental Caries Tlirougli 
Fluoridation of the Public Water Supply 


By H. Tbbndlby Dean, Fkamcss A. Aki«ou>, Jr., Paujp Jay, and 
John 'W. Knctson* 

Xurnerous epidemiological studies (J) conducted in widely separated 
parts of the world clearly demonstrate that the use of fluoride d rinking 
water during the formative period of the teeth is associated with a 
60- to 65-percent reduction in dental caries experience. This inverse 
relationship between dental caries prevalence and fluorides in drinking 
water approaches its maximum at a fluoride (F) concentration of 1.0 
to 1.5 ppm., a concentration which Dean ( 2 ) established as the mini¬ 
mum threshold concentration of mottled enamel or endemic fluorosis. 
These findings led to the proposal that optimum amounts of fluorides 
be added to the drinking water supply as a partial caries-conti'ol 
measure. The proposal engendered extensive field and laboratory 
studies on the physiological effects of fluoride ingestion ( 1 ). The 
results of these studies indicated that not only was 1.0 ppm. in the 
drinking water an optimal concentration for caries control but well 
within the limits of safety. 

In 1945, three studies to determine the caries prophylactic value 
of artificially fluoridated drinking water were started in the United 
States and Canada. A number of additional study projects have 
been initiated in the United States since that time. One of the 
studies started in 1945, that in Grand Bapids, Mich., serves as the 
basis for this prelimmary report. 

Material and Methods 

In order to afford a direct control on the observations during 
fluoridation of the drinking water supply at Grand Bapids, Mich., a 
control city, Muskegon, Mich., whose source of drinking water supply 
and geographical and climatological characteristics were similar to 
those of Grand Bapids, was selected. In addition, data were collected 
for direct comparisons with dental caries rates in Aurora, Ill., where 
the naturally occurring fluoride concentration of the public water 
supply is 1.2 ppm. of F. The base-line information collected consisted 

•Director, and Associate Director, National Institute of Dental Research; Professor, University of Michi¬ 
gan School of Dentistry and Public He^th Service Oonsaltaat;and Chief, Division of Dental Public Health, 
respectivdy. Cooperating in the study with the PubUo Health Service were the Michigan State Health 
Department and the University of Michigan. 
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of detailed dental examinations of virtually the entire school popula¬ 
tion of Grand Rapids, Muskegon, and Am*ora, those in continuous 
residence being selected for comparison in this report. The 1949 
samples used for comparison in this report were taken from the kinder¬ 
garten, and first, foirrth, eighth, and eleventh gi-ades. 

Fluoridation of the Grand Rapids water supply was started January 
25, 1945. Sodium fluoride, over 90 percent pm-e, commercial grade, 
was used as the source of fluorine. Automatic feeders were employed 
to control the amount of sodium fluoride fed into the water supply, 
and daily tests were made at different points in the distribution 
system to assure maintenance of a rmiform concentration of 1.0 ppm. 


Table 1. Distribution of children examined at Grand Rapids^ Muskegqn, and Aurora, 
according to age, continuity of residence, and year of examination 


. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Aurora, Hi. 

Muskegon, Mich. 

1244H15 

1949-50 

1946-46 

1944-45 

1949-50 

Total 

Contin. 

res. 

Total 

Contin. 

res. 

Total 

Contin. 

res. 

Total 

Contin. 

res. 

Total 

Contin. 

res. 

4. 

306 

323 

101 


40 

30 

23 

20 

HIM 

51 

h . 

2.163 

1,633 

1,050 


573 

407 

570 

402 


340 

e. 

2,425 

l,7b» 

994 

697 

721 

473 

760 

462 


393 


2,481 

1,806 

94 

54 

774 

516 

679 

408 




2.355 

1,647 

198 

156 

723 

469 

678 

376 


12 


2.371 

1,639 

686 

519 

610 

368 


367 

269 

197 


2,323 

1,626 

187 

125 

645 

397 

682 

359 

81 

52 


2,309 

1,656 

188 

140 

614 

383 


293 

198 

146 

12. 

2,483 

1,685 

190 

130 

645 

401 

623 

328 

66 

28 

13. 

2,49b 

1,668 

779 

674 

661 

401 

662 


333 

214 

14.. 

2,658 

1,690 

218 

153 

801 

433 

717 

369 

119 

66 

16. 

2,431 

1,511 

111 

64 

872 

467 

648 

292 

76 

34 

1«. 

1,721 

1,107 

306 

209 

633 

371 

481 

248 

219 

132 

Total. 

28,614 






7,786 

4,291 

2,493 

1,095 


The mechanics of adding the fluoride to the water supply is relatively 
simple and the desired concentration was maintained (S). Examina¬ 
tion of samples of children in Grand Rapids and Muskegon have been 
made yearly and will continue to be made for the duration of the 
study. In making the dental examinations, mouth mirror and ex¬ 
plorer were used imder good lighting conditions. The examinations 
were conducted in the school buildings and the findings recorded in a 
precoded system for direct transfer to punch cards so that the proc¬ 
essing of the data could be handled with mechanical devices. The 
number of children examined in 1944-45 and in 1949 and their dis¬ 
tribution by age are shown in table 1. 

Findings 

Deciduous Teeth. The dental caries experience in the deciduous 
teeth, expressed as def (decayed, extraction indicated, or filled)^ 

1 For porpQfies of farther raarifteatton “DMF*' relates to the oeries ezperienoe in perjnanent teeth vhile 
tb« lower cav **diet* relates to the caries experience of deciduoas m pilxnary, teeth. 
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teeth per child, is shown in table 2. In the 1944-45 examinations of 
Grand Kapids children, 323 four-year-olds had 4.2 def teeth per 
child; 1,633 five-year-olds, 5.4; 1,789 six-year-olds, 6.4 per child; and 
1,806 seven-year-olds, 6.3 per child. In 1949, for Grand Eapids 
children, 75 four-year-olds had 2.7 def teeth per child; * 777 five-year- 
olds, 3.3; 697 six-year-olds, 4.6; and 54 seven-year-olds, 4.8. The 
reduction in the 1949 Grand Rapids rates by comparison with those 
for 1944-45 was 35.7, 38.9, 28.1, and 23.8 percent, respectively. The 
Muskegon data (table 2) show for the 1944-45 base line 402 five- 
year-olds with 6.8 def teeth per child, and for 462 six-year-olds, 7.2. 
The 1949 examinations of 340 five-year-old children and 393 six- 
year-old children show 5.6 and 6.0 def teeth per child, respectively, 
a percentage reduction from the Muskegon 1944-45 base line of 17.7 
and 16.7 percent, respectively. It should be noted, however, that 
the 1944-45 rates for these age groups were somewhat bigber tban 
the 1944-45 base-line rates at Grand Rapids. 


Table 2. Dented caries experience^ dedduous teeth^ ebserved among 27,308 children, 
age 4-13, of Grand Rapids, Mush^n, and Aurora, expressed as def te^ per child 
imth peroentags reductions ebserved (continuous residents) 


Age 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 

Aurora, Dl. 

Mu^egon, Mich. 

Examinations 

made 

Percent¬ 

age 

reduc¬ 

tion 

Exam¬ 

inations 

1945-46 

Percent 
less than 
G. R. 
1944r-45 

Examinations 

Percent 

ageless 

1944r45 

1940-50 

1944-45 

1949-50 

A _ 

4.2 

2.7 

35.7 

2.1 

50.0 


HI 



5.4 

3.3 

38.9 

2.8 

48.2 

6 8 


17.7 

6. 

6.4 

4.6 

28.1 

3.4 

46.9 

7.2 


16.7 

7. 

6.3 

4.8 

23.8 

3.5 

444 

6.7 



8. 

5.8 

47 

19.0 

3.6 

37.9 

6.1 



0. 

4.6 

44 

4.3 

3.0 

34.8 

4.9 

45 

8.2 

10. 

2.8 

2.9 

-3,6 

2.3 

17.9 

3.1 

2.8 

9.7 

11. 

1,3 

1.2 

7.7 

1.2 

7.7 


1.2 

7.7 

19 

.5 

.4 

20.0 

.4 

20.0 




13 _ 

.2 

.1 

50.0 

.1 

50.0 














The school population of Aurora was examined in the fall of 1945 
for the purpose of developing a caries experience expectancy curve. 
The Aurora data (table 2) shows how much less caries experience was 
present when compared with the Grand Rapids base-line data. As 
previously noted, the 1949 examinations at Grand Eapids showed 
reductions of 35.7, 38.9, 28.1, and 23.8 when compared with the 
1944-45 rates. If the rates observed at Aurora are compared with the 
1944-45 Grand Rapids data, reductions of 50.0, 48.2, 46.9, and 44.4 
percent would be expected. Attention is called, however, to the 
inadequacy of the sample in the four- and seven-year-olds in the 1949 


> It Is lik^y that the 1948 four-year-olds were somewhat older than the 1044-45 four-year-olds sinoe they 
were an enrolled in kindergarten, whereas 1044-45 four-year-olds included nursery school or pre-kindergarten 
children. 
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Grand Rapids sample and that none of the six-year-olds had used 
fluoride watei' continuously since birth. 

Permanent Teeth Table 3 shows the DMF (decayed, mi ssing, or 
filled teeth) rates for the permanent teeth of children aged 5 through 16 
who were continuous residents. In 1944—45 at Grand Rapids, there 
were examined 1,789 six-year-old children, 1,806 seven-yeai>-olds, 
1,647 eight-year-olds, and 1,639 nine-year-olds; these specific age 
groups showed a DMF rate of 0.78, 1.89, 2.94, and 3.90, respectively. 
The 1949 Grand Rapids examination of 697, 54, 155, and 519 children 
in these respective ago groups showed 0.38, 0.76, 2.16, and 2.48 DMF 
teeth per child or a reduction of 51.3, 59.8, 26.5, and 36.4 percent, 
respectively. Attention is called to the size of the samples of seven- 
and eight-year-olds and the selection of sample by school grade rather 
than by age. 


Table 3. Dental caries experience, permoaumt teetb, observed among 33JSSS childrm, 
age 5-16, of Grand RaptM, Muskegon, and Aunea, expressed as DoIF teeth per child 
tnith percentage reductions observed Xcantinuous residents) 


Age 

Gland Rapids, ^lich. 

Aurora, HI. 

Muskegon, hlich. 

Examinations made 

Per¬ 

centage 

reduction 

Exam¬ 

inations 

1945-46 

Percent 
less than 

Examinations ynadft 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

194M5 

1949-50 

G. R. 
1944-15 

1944H15 

1949^ 

5. 

an 

0.03 

72.7 

0 06 

45 5 

0.06 

0.14 

+183.3 


.78 

.88 

51.3 

.28 

64 1 

.81 

.63 

—22.2 

7. 

1.89 

,70 

59.8 

.70 

63 0 

1.99 

1.43 

-28.2 

8. 

2 94 

2.10 

26.5 

1.04 

64 6 

2.81 

2.58 

-8.2 

9. 


2.48 

36 4 

1.52 

61 0 

3.81 

3.88 

+1.8 


492 

3.56 

27.7 

2.02 

59 0 

4.91 

4.44 

-9.6 


6 41 

4 60 

26 8 1 

2 67 

58.4 

a32 

5.03 

-a 2 


8 07 

7.02 

13 0 

2.95 

63 5 

8.66 

7.21 

-16.8 


9 73 

8 11 

16.7 

3 09 

68.3 

9.98 

9.52 

-4.6 



8 90 

IS 6 

3 64 

66.7 

12.00 

11.08 

-7.7 


12 48 

11. SO 

5.5 

4.54 

63.6 

12.86 

10.32 

-19.8 

Z6. 

13.50 

11.83 

12:4 

5 19 

61.6 i 

14.07 

12.51 

-ILl 


At Muskegon, the 1944-45 examinations included 462 six-year-olds; 
408 seven-year-olds, 376 eight-year-olds, and 357 nine-year-olds, with 
a DMF experience of 0.81, 1.99, 2.81, and 3.81, respectively. The 
1949 examination embraced 393 six-year olds, 30 seven-year-olds, 
12 eight-year-olds, and 197 nine-year-olds, with a DMF rate of 0.63, 
1.43, 2.58, and 3.88, respectively. As is apparent from the numbers 
shown, only the six- and nine-year-olds warrant comparison. The 
six-year-olds in 1949 showed a 22.2 percent reduction from the 1944r-45 
rate; the nine-year-olds, a 1.8 percent increase. 

If one compares the rates of five-, six-, and seven-year-olds at 
Aurora in 1945 with the present Grand Rapids rates for children in 
these age groups, it is noted that the DMF experience is quite similar. 
"When these rates are compared with the 1944-45 Grand Rapids rates, 
the percentage reductions also tend to be alike. However, a very 
fiouted number of erupted permanent teeth in five-year-old children 
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AMOUNT OF DENTAL CARIES EXPERIENCE (OMF), PERMANENT TEETH 
IN GRAND RAPIDS, MUSKEGON, AND AURORA SCHOOL CHILDREN 

(CONTINUOUS RESIDENrS) 



and a small sample of children in the seven-year-old group for Grand 
Rapids in 1949 are the basis for these rates. 

The chart summarizes graphically the tabular data given in table 3. 
The lines show the dental caries experience for the permanent teeth of 
children aged 5 through 16. The upper solid black line shows the 
dental caries prevalence recorded for the 19,680 continuous residents 
in the Grand Rapids 1944r-45 base-line study. The long dash line 
shows the prevalence rate, 1944-45, at Muskegon, the control city. 
As may be seen, these base-line prevalence rates are almost identical 
until about 12 years of age when Muskegon’s rates are slightly high er 
than Grand Rapids. The lower solid black line is the Aurora curve, 
based upon 5,116 examinations made in 1945. 

An examination of the 1949 prevalence rates computed for Grand 
Rapids and Muskegon shows that in the latter city the curve roughly 
follows the 1944-45 base line. Note that for tbe Grand Rapids 1949 
trend line the points for the five-, six- and seven-year-old children 
fall on the Aurora line, but for older children, aged 8 to 16 years, the 
Ghrand Rapids 1949 trend line is appreciably above that of Aurora. 
The slope of the 1949 Grand Rapids line beginning with the eight- 
year-olds is very similar to that of the Grand Rapids 1944-45 line. 
This finding suggests that Grand Rapids children, ages 8 to 16, are 
accumulatu^ new carious permanent teeth at the same rate in 1949 
as children in this age range were accumidating them in 1944-45. In 
other words, the five-, six-, and seven-year-olds of Grand Rapids in 
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1949 are on the Aurora expectancy curve. The very limited number 
of permanent teeth in five-year-olds and the small sample of seven- 
year-olds, ho\rever, make caution mandatory in interpretation of re¬ 
sults, On the other hand, although the permanent teeth in six-year- 
old children have a very limited exposure time to dental caries attack, 
the large sample, 697, examined in 1949 at Grand Eapids, justifies 
comparison with the 473 Aurora children in the same age group. The 

1950 examinations in the lower age groups should reveal highly 
important data. 

Summary 

Fluoridation of the Grand Rapids public water supply began in 
January 1945. Analjrsis of the 1949 dental examinations at Grand 
Rapids shows a reduced amount of dental caries experience when 
compared with the pre-fluoridation rates of 1944Ht5. The findings 
indicate that the reduction is most pronounced in the younger age 
groups whose dentition was largely calcified following the addition 
of one part per million of fluoride (F) to the previously fluoride-free 
public water supply. Sufficient time has not elapsed to evaluate 
water fluoridation in the older age groups. 
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Incidenee of Disease 


No health deptatment^ State or locals can effecdvdy prevent or control disease loUhout 
knotdedgje of when^ where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 

UNITED STATES 

Reports From States for Week Ended October 7,1950 

New cases of acute poliomyelitis reported in the United States 
during the current week numbered 1,816, a 9-percent decrease from 
the 1,994 cases reported for the preceding week. This is the second 
consecutive week since May 20 that a decrease from the preceding 
wedi has been reported. The figure for this week is hig her than the 
corresponding number (1,585) for 1949. The peak inddence of this 
disease to date occurred the week ended September 23, the latest 
week in any year during the past 20 years, with the exception of 1932. 

The cumidative total (22,219) for the current “disease” year was 
below the corresponding total (33,796) for last year, the highest on 
record. The “disease” year for acute poliomyditis begins with the 
twelfth week of the calendar year. 

The cumulative total for ihe calendar year was 23,351, compared 
with the total of 34,709 for the corresponding period last year. 


Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 
[Numbers after diseases are International list nombers, 1948 revision] 



































For the current week, eight of the total of nine geographic divisions 
decreased from the preceding week in reported cases of acute polio¬ 
myelitis. These decreases ranged from 77 (617 to 440) cases reported 
in the Middle Atlantic States to 7 (548 to 541) in the East North 
Central States. The increase in the East South Central States was 
20 cases which included 12 (30 to 42) cases in Kentucky and 6 (6 
to 12) in Alabama. 

For the current week, the States reporting the largest numbers of 
cases were: New York (286), Ohio (157), Michigan (153), Illinois 
(125), Pennsylvania (.106), and Iowa (89). 

Alaska reported 16 cases compared with 11 last week. The cumula¬ 
tive total for the calendar year was 31. Hawaii reported 1 case for 
the week. 

Rocky Mountain spotted fever was reported by 6 States with a 
total of 9 cases. The cumulative total number for the calendar year 
to date is 431 cases which may be compared with the 6-year (1945-49) 
median of 516. 

The total number of new cases of infectious encephalitis reported 
for the current week was 29 which may be compared with 18 for the 
corresponding week last year. The 5-year (1945-49) median was 
18 cases. For the calendar year, a total of 736 J cases was reported 
which is thehigh^t cumulative total reported during the past 5 years. 

The total number of cases of diphtheria reported for the week was 
155 compared with 131 last week and 228 for the corresponding 
period last year. For the calendar year, a total of 4,304 cases was 
reported, the lowest total number reported for corresponding periods 
in the past 5 years. 

One case of smallpox was reported in Tennessee. 


Deaths During Week Ended October 7, IB SO 


WeA tnded Correspondutg 

Data for 93 large cities of the United States: ^ 

Total deaths_ 8, 893 9, 012 

Median for 3 prior years_ 9,012 _ 

Total deaths, first 40 weeks of year.. 364,641 ’ 364,689 

Deaths under 1 year of age_ 692 641 

Median for 3 prior years_ 641 _ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 40 weeks of year. 24,674 25, 915 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force___ 69,537, 367 70, 091,442 

Number of death claims__ 11,831 11,511 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate... a 9 a 6 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 40 weeks of 
year, annual rate. 9.3 9. 2 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable IHseases: United States, Week 

Ended Oct. 7,1950 

[Nnmben under diseases are Intemational List numbers, 1918 revision] 



1 New York City only. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended Oct. 7,1950—Continued 

[Xnmbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1918 revision] 



i Intdnding (sges reported as salmoiidloBls. 
s iDoIading cases reported as streptococcal sore throat. 
<BeportfDr4 treeks. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 


Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—Week Ended Sept. I 69 1950 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prinoe 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 


On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Brooellosis_ 





3 

1 




1 

5 

r!hY/»VftTipftT 

1 


16 

1 

13 

64 

... 

13 


i7 

25 

1 

156 

4 

DIpbtbeHa_ 




2 

1 

Dysentery, banlllary. _ 

_ 




7 

6 

3 


. 


16 

Enoepbailtis, infec¬ 
tious_-_ 





1 


1 

1 


3 

0«rmATi TnAftslAS 





1 

33 


S' 

7 

15 

61 

ToflinATiwi 



18 



7 

3 



28 




1 


63 

50 


7 

mm 

9 

137 

Meningitis, meningo¬ 
coccal._ 





1 

2 

_1 


1 

1 

5 

Mumm 



4 


62 

66 

HilKTnl 


34 

24 

233 





1 

2 

17 

1 

10 

13 

4 

48 

Scarlet lever_ 





14 

12 

8 

4 

8 

1 

47 

Tuberculosis (all 

forms)_ 

9 


3 

i 

4 

1 

137 

28 

» 


43 

262 

Typhoid and paraty¬ 
phoid favor 



1 

35 

2 


11 

49 

Venereal diseases: 

OonorrhAA 

4 


8 

3 

72 

1 

1 77 

46 

20 

IRl 

111 

401 


5 

— 

6 

3 

37 i 

1 13 

3 

25 

4 

7 

mm 

Whooping ®OUgh - - 



10 

59 

130 

12 

2 

48 

261 








CYPRUS 

Typhoid fever. An outbreak of typhoid fever was noted in Cyprus 
during the week ended August 19, 1950, when 64 cases were reported. 
More than half this number was stated to have occurred in the 
Famagusta district. 


WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS 
FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

Hm loUowing tables are not complete or final for the list of ooontries indoded or fix’ tbe figures given. 
Sinoe many of the figures are firom weekly reports, the aocumnlated totals are for appcexiinate dates. 

CHOLERA 


(Cases) 


Place 

January- 

August 

September 1950—week ended— 

July 1950 

1^ 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

ASU 

Burma. 

312 

100 

5 

23 

1 



Akjab__ 

2 






Baeiuln 

3 







Svanknvu- _____ 


1 







3 






ICnnlmAin __ _ _ 





1 



Fegn_ __ __ _ __ 

1 







_ _ _ 

1 

6 


i_ 




Tomumo . 


1 

.e" 

1 1 





October 27^ 1950 
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CnOLER 4—-ContiiiLued 



Asu-continued 


India. 

Ahmedabad.. 

AUahabad... 

Bombay.... 

Calootta. 

Ca'wnpore. 

Gocanada... 

Onddalore. 

Lucknow.. 

Madias. 

Masnlipatam. 

Hagpnr... 

Negapaiam.... 

KewBelbL.-. 

Fort Blair (Andaman Islands)- 

Telliobexiy__ 

Tirachirappalli.. 

Tnchinopoly.. 

Tntiooiin.. 

India (French). 

ITiLtiVftl. 

Pondicbeny..... 

India (Portuguese).-. 

Indochina.-. 

Cambodia_-_ 

Viet Nam... 

Giadinb-. 

Kai^hgia_......_...._ 

Pakistan. 

Chittagong___ 

Dacca.. 


3,343 > 2,037 >1,2 


1 preliminary figures. * Includes imported cases. * Imported. 


AmcA 

Belgian Congo. 

Costeimansville Province 

Stanleyville Province_ 

Mndag a SC ft f _...___ 

Rhodesia, North^. 

Umon of South Altica. 

Orange Free State.. 

Transvaal Provinoe. 

Johanneaburg_ 
















































































































































































































































PLAGUE-<V»ntixiued 


I 


Jannary- 
July 1950 


1050 


f 


2 


ASiA-^continaed 


September 1950—week ended— 


9 Id 23 I 30 
_I_ 


I 


I 

I 


Indochina: 

A TinftTn _ 

Fhanthiet... 

Cambodia. 

Pnompenh.. 

Cochinchma.__ 

Saigon. 

Laos. 

Indonesia: 

Java. 

Bandoeng. 

Djakarta. 

Jogjakarta. 

Pakistan.. 

EaraohL. 

Thailand.. 

SOUTH AMEBIGA. 


78 

74 

»46 

3 

12 

1 

2 

377 

3 

*2 

201 

1 

«1 

56 


13 


Bradl... 

Bahia State. 

Pemambuoo State. 

Ecuador. 

Chimborazo Province_ 

El Oto Province. 

Loja Province. 

Pern.. 

Ancash Department. 

Lambayeaue Department. 

Libertad Department. 

T.iina. Department.._... 

Piura Department-. 

Venezuela...._.............. 

Miranda State.. 


5 

2 

3 
25 

4 

4 

17 

18 
3 
2 
1 

5 
7 
5 
5 


3 


8 


1 Pneumonic plague. > Includes 1 case of pneumonic pls^ue. * Sept. l~10, 1050. * Includes imported 
cases. * Includes 4 cases of pneumonic plague. •Deaths. 7 preliminaiy figures. * Imported. • Indudes 
suspected cases. 

SMALLPOX 


(Cases) 


ATBICA 

AlgnriA____ 

90 

■ 

■■ 


m^ 



ArTAnlA ____ ___ ___ 

144 







'RM^nftiiAlATirl _____ 

38 




■HIHH 



BAlglfm Congn. . __ _ _ 

2^039 

10 

787 

117 

170 

245 



Bri&sh East Africa: 

EjenvA 




246 

2 


mm 





2,725 

3 

434 



5 

1 









344 

48 


■Hjllllll 





93 







217 

53 



numi 

>34 



14 






1 








23 

3 







446 

3 







12 







205 

5 





I 










173 

50 

6 






553 

60 



»i6 




2 






1 








9 

1 







180 

28 







13,817 

1,050 

4 

452 

*7 

*5 

*4 




10 


15 



Bhod^: 

’Mnrthfim , __ 




i 

AwTt>iArn ^ __ __ __ 

458 







Senegal. 

2 






1. 


See footnotes at end of table 
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SMALLPOX—Continiwd 



1 Sept. 1>10» s Sept. 11-30, 1950. * Indndea imported cases. * In Lagos only. * Imported. * Fr^ 
liminaryfictues. ’OccxeSadflgare. »Inetades suspected oases. * Aug. 1-12> 1980. » Atig. IS-Sept. 10,1950. 
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TYPHUS FEVER* 

CCas(?s) 


Place 


January- lAujrust 
July 1960 1960 


September 1950—week ended— 


16 


30 


AFEICJL 

Algeria.. 

Basutoland. 

Belgto Congo. 

Briti^ East Afirica: 

Kenya—. 

Uganda. 

Egypt. 

Eritrea. 

F^cS%quato^ Africa. 

Gold Coast. 

Libya: 

Cyrenaica. 

Tripolitanla. 

Madagascar. 

Morocco french). 

Morocco (Inteniatlonal Zone). 

Morocco (Spani^ Zone). 

Mozambique. 

Nigeria. 

Rhodesia. Southern. 

Sierra Leone. 

Sudan (An^o-Egyptian). 

Tunisia..-.-._-_ 

Union of South Africa. 


Afghanistan.. 

Burma.. 

Cliina.. 

India. 

India (Portuguese). 

Indochina_ 

Indonesia: 

Java. 

Sumatra....... 

Iran. 


ASU 


Iraq. 

Japan. 

Korea (Republio of). 

Lebanon. 

Netherlands New Guinea.. 

Pakistan. 

Palestine. 

Straits Settlements: Singapore. 

Syr^. 

Transjordan. 

Turkey (see Turkey in Enrope). 

United Nations Rdief and W orks -Agency 
for Palestine Refugees. 


SUBOFl 

France.. 

Germany (British Zone). 

Germany (French Zone). 

Germany (United States Zone). 
Great Britain: 

England: liverpool. 

Island of Malta*.. 

Greece. 

Himgary. 

Italy.. 

Sicily. 

Poland. 

Portugal. 


Turkey. 

Yugoalayia.. 


NOBTH AUSBICA 


Costa Rica». 

Guatemala. 

Jamaica *. 

Mexico». 

Panama Canal Zone. 
Puerto Rtoo*.. 


See footnotes at end of table. 
October 27^ 1950 


100 

22 

*78 


1 

82 

*19 

613 

5 
7 

27 

70 

12 

6 
1 
6 
6 
1 
6 

*6 

4 

63 

76 


* 1,292 
*415 
120 
276 
22 


1 

171 

124 

*927 

1,183 

1 

2 

92 

3 

16 

137 

17 


1 

12 

2 

2 

1*1 

16 

27 

4 

37 

29 

37 

2 

26 

170 

247 


12 

20 

24 

313 

*3 

16 


6 

.1' 


*2 

12 


*1 
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TYPHUS FEVER^GonUnued 


1 

January- 

August 

1950 

September 1950—week ended— 


July 1950 

2 

9 

16 

23 

30 

SOUTH AUEBICA 

Arflrpntfnft __ 

2 

93 

470 

>1 

1173 

677 

114 

92 

7 

n 






_ 

14 

10 


6 

5 



PAlOTobfa - 

1 



CnrARAA. „ _ 






123 

wm 

*1 


*2 


Peru........— 



VPTJP3tn<?Ia_ 







OCEANIA 

Australia * 

7 

2 

1 




TTfttrftlf TeiTftnry * _ - 












* Reports from some areas are probably marine type, while others indnde both marine and louse-borne 
types. 

^ Includes murine type. ^ Murine. * Corrected figure. < Includes 7 deaths reported as cases (in 
Rangoon). < Imported. > In Madrid. 


YELLOW FEVER 


(C—cases; D—deaths) 


A7BICA 

Prftnftli Equatorial Africa _ C 

1 







Port fiftutil _C 







Gnid Onast._ _ _ . _C 

1 

11 












Aukobra Perry _ D 






Boeoso_ '_ _0 














Oda Area: 

Akwatia , _ _ _ _C 







AtiaTikamA _ _C 







Nigeria . _ _ _D 

1 






nalftbftr , _ . __D 






...._—-_........D 

u 






Sinrra Tjmna _ __ .. C 

2 

42 

1 

867 
*850 
♦ 17 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

6 

2 

2 

1 

i| 

2 

1 

1 






Kolnadugn Plptrict _ n 







NOBTH AMEBICA 

Panama: 

OnlftTL ^ _ _ 







SOUTH AMEBICA 

Bnlivia . _ n 







Chnqufmca TiApartTTiflnt , G 







T.a Par.’nppftrtmftrit _ _C 







Bwail _ n 







Bahia State _ _ _T> 







Ipian. _ _ T> 







Mufrauban State. r Ti 







nnlinn^, Ti 







Colouihia . - _ _ _"D 







Mn^fllfma 'nApartmflnt "H 







XjOS Augftiw^j Bio de Oro D 







Pntimiayn fiommiBgary _ U 







Mncna Tvw>a1ity TJ 







Pem- _ _ , _ _ 







Cnuto rtepartmant. T> 







Quinoemil.. _ _ T> 







BCuanuoo Departmeiit— _ _ D 







Ttoffo MMia_ _ . - D 







Jimtn Ttenartmant ___D 







Sun R^rm T> 







San Martin Department_D 







Inanjni D 







TAmaa_ _ _D 















1 Suspected. < Includes suspected oases. ’Impcsted. ^Indudes one suspected case. < Estimated num¬ 
ber of cases reported (230 deaths) in an outbreak in Asero Provinoe Jan. l-Mar.U, 1950. * Outbreak In North 
and South Tnngas Proyinces (8 deaths). 
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— Editorial — 

Evaluation of Therapy 

Thi'oughout the history of medicine there have been many episodes 
in which enthusiasm over untested drugs or therapeutic procedures 
has led to a premature and uncritical acceptance of such measures as 
“cures” or “remedies.” The bitter disillusionment and disappoint¬ 
ment which followed was a serious blow not only to the patients 
involved, but to medicine itself. 

The fight against tuberculosis has had its full measme of these 
episodes. We can recall, for example, the widespread heralding of 
tuberculin and gold in the treatment of the disease, and then* subse¬ 
quent discreditation. Because of the very nature of tuberculosis— 
its chronicity, its remissions and exacerbations, and its protracted 
onset and course, to say nothing of its overwhelming toll of human 
suffering and death—it is, of course, most difficult to maintain an 
objective and critical attitude toward therapeutic measures which 
show any likelihood of promise. 

Moreover, the proper evaluation of any kind of tuberculosis therapy 
is fraught with the most serious difficulties. Walker and Barnwell ’ 
have aptly summarized these difficulties as follows: “It would be 
useful to recall the factors which make clinical tuberculosis unusual— 
(a) the many anatomical subdivisions into whidi it must he divided, 
subdivisions which are connected only by a common etiology and 
pathology and are so disparate from each other that one is faced, 
really, with a whole dictionary of diseases rather than with a single 
entity; (b) the extraordinary chronicity, which makes necessary a_^ 
long continued period of observation; (c) the difficulty, the impossibil¬ 
ity in any single instance except those of miliary and meningeal 
tuberculosis, of prophesying recovery or death, which makes necessary 
the observation of many cases, and (d) the peculiarities of the bacillus 

1 Walker, A. M. and Barnwell, J. C.: Clinical evaluation of chemotherapeutic drugs In tnbercnlosis* 
A n na ls of New York Academy of Sciences. 52: 742 (1949). 

This is the fifty-seventh of a aeries of special issues of Public Hsaltr Reports devoted exclnslvcly to 
tubsteolOBls oontroL The special issues hem March 1, 1946, and appear the first week of each month. 
The artides are reprinted as extracts. Bfleo^ with the Jrfiy 5,1946, Issoe^ these extracts be purchased 
from the Snperinteadent (rf Documents, Oovemment Printing Omoe, Washington 25, D. for 10 cents 
a single copy. Snhseriptions are obtatnable at $1.00 per year; $1.25 fordgn, 
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which make it difficult for culture and different in its virulence against 
various racial and familial groups/' 

The discovery of streptomycin a few yeai-s ago brought with it a 
new hope for the effective treatment and ultimate conquest of tuber¬ 
culosis. Early tests indicated that the new antibiotic was not un¬ 
controllably toxic and that it was bacteriostatic in vivo. However, 
with the promise of this new drug came also the responsibility for 
determining its precise place in the treatment of the disease. 

The accompaimng article, “A Controlled Investigation of Strep¬ 
tomycin Treatment in Pulmonary Tuberculosis'^ reports a study of 
streptomycin w'hich has been conducted as a cooperative venture. 
Acknowledging the complexity of the disease and the fact that no 
single institution can furnish enough cases for a definitive answer, a 
group of tuberculosis clinicians in hospitals and sanatoria in wide¬ 
spread points of the United States joined in this cooperative study, 
each adhering steadfastly to a carefully designed protocol. The 
manner in which this evaluation study was undertaken cannot but 
be considered a tribute to the courage and scientific acumen of those 
who participated in the program. 

There is no doubt that further work in this area wiU produce re¬ 
finements of technique and improvements of methods, for there is 
much yet to be learned about the most effective way in which such 
studies should be carried out. However, the streptomycin study re¬ 
ported in this issue illustrates that in the evaluation of specific tuber¬ 
culosis therapy, the scientific approach and the careful use of controls 
are essential. 


Robt J. Axdersox, Medical Director, 

ChieJ, Division of Tvherculosis. 
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A Controlled Investigation of Streptomycin 
Treatment in Pulmonary Tuberculosis 

By Esmond R. Long, AI. D., and Shirley H. Ferebee, B. A.* 

In March 1950, 12-nionth observations were completed on the last 
of a series of 541 tuberculous patients studied to determine the effect 
of adding streptomycin to other tho-apeutic measures in the treatment 
of tuberculosis. I^diminary analyses of the results are presented at 
this time. 

In July 1947, the Tuberculosis Study Section of the Division of 
Research Grants and Fellowships of the National Institutes of Health 
was asked to plan and direct clinical trials on streptomydn therapy 
in the treatment of tuberciilosis. Previous investigations had indi¬ 
cated a distinct and often dramatic improvement in many cases treated 
with streptomycin. However, further evidence was essential to dis¬ 
tinguish the effect of the drug from the vagaries of the disease and the 
effect of other treatment. The Study Section agreed that the major 
portion of the funds specifically appropriated by the Congress for 
streptomycin research could best be employed in a rigorously planned 
investigation designed to determine, through the use of concurrent 
controls, the effect of adding streptomycin to other therapeutic 
measures. 

Investigators in different parts of the country, with grants from 
the Division of Research Grants and Fellowships, participated in the 
study, managed their cases under a common protocol, and made uni¬ 
form observations at uniform time periods. 

The inquiry included the broad range of pulmonary tuberculosis, 
excluding only minim al disease at one extreme and terminal disease 
at the other. The criteria for the selection of cases were: pulmonary 
disease, bacteriologically proved, and judged capable of significant 
objective improvement without streptomycin. 

Admission of Cases 

The cooperating clinical investigators submitted X-raj' films and 
laboratory and clinical data on patients imder care in their institutions 
whom they considered suitable candidates for the study. This ma¬ 
terial was received in a central office, where the Study Section’s 
Selection Panels met at 3-week intervals from November 1947 through 

’^Cbsirman, Steering Committee, Tuberculosis Study Section, National Institutes of Health, and Chief, 
Therapy E-valuation Section, Field Studies Branch, Division of Tuberculosis, Public Health Service, 
reepectively. Presented at the 4^ Annual Meeting of the National Tuberculosis Association, Washing¬ 
ton, D. C„ April 25,1950. 
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February 1949 to consider cases submitted by tbe investigators 
Each panel was composed of three clinical experts in tuberculosis who 
determined independently, without knowing the name of the patient 
or the institution, whether eaeh case satisfied the criteria for admis¬ 
sion to the study. 

At the time of selection, eveiy ‘'admitted** case was classified by 
each member of the selection panel in the scale between "arrested*' 
and "dead** according to the prognosis for 1 year without streptomy¬ 
cin. This prognostic rating was used to array separately for each 
hospital the cases in an order ranging from the most to the least 
favorable prognosis. It was deteimined by chance for each hospital 
w'hether the odd- or even-numbered cases should be allocated to the 
streptomycin group. Thus, in each hospital, the patients in the 
groups receiving and not receiving streptomycin were approximately 
equal in number and severity of disease. In this way, any conditions 
\vithin a hospital w’hich might influence response to therapy would 
presumably bear equally on both the streptomycin and control groups. 

Of the 629 candidates proposed by the clinical investigators, 541 
were approved by selection panels for study. Xo new cases were 
accepted for study after February 1949. 

Observation and Treatment Period 

All patients in both groups received any form of therapy, including 
collapse or surgical procedures, which the individual clinical investi¬ 
gator thought was indicated. It should be stressed that the partici¬ 
pating clinical investigators had complete freedom of judgment in the 
management of the cases in the study except with respect to the 
variable under investigation, streptomycin therapy. In two initially 
comparable groups, other fonns of therapy not dependent upon strep¬ 
tomycin should be indicated equally for cases in the two groups. In 
this way, it was expected that patients receiving streptomycin would 
be managed in essentially the same way as the controls, but with the 
addition of 20 mg. of streptomycin per kilogram of body weight for 
91 days. 

Additional treatment with streptomycin was permissible under the 
protocol. It was recognized that there vras available no definitive 
knowledge as to the optimum length of streptomycin therapy. The 
study was designed to detemiine the effect of adding streptomycin 
to accepted therapeutic procedures. The optimum length of strep¬ 
tomycin therapy beyond the 91-day course was decided for each 
patient in the streptomycin group by the hospital in which he was 
under treatment. Actually, only 27 cases received a second course of 
the drug. Thus, the question might be phrased, "What can strepto¬ 
mycin at its indicated optimum add to all other treatment?” 
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According to the protocol, each patient was to remain under obser¬ 
vation for 1 year from the time of selection for the study. At the end 
of each 3-month period, as well as at the time of selection, clinical 
nnd bacteriological records and X-rays were sent to the central office 
for coordinated evaluation and study. 

Initial Characteristics of Population 

If the usefulness of adding streptomycin to classical therapeutic 
measures is to be judged by comparing the degree of progression and 
retrogression in two groups of patients, these two groups must be 
comparable at the beginning of the observation period and thus 
possess equal potentialities for change. It is pertinent then to ex¬ 
amine the two groups at selection with respect to as many variables 
as possible. Table 1 gives information on the characteristics of cases 
in the two groups at the time of selection for study. It is obvious 
from inspection that the streptomycin and control groups are similar 
with respect to all the variables considered. Therefoi'e, examination 
of the composition of the two groups may be simplified by a discussion 
of the characteristics of the total group imder observation. 

About six-tenths of the cases were white, and ther*e were slightly 
more males than females. Approximately half of the patients were 
between 25 and ^4 years of age, with fewer “over 45” than “under 25”. 

An indication of the recency of the disease is afforded by information 
on the length of the present hospitalization. At the time of selection 
for study, about six-tenths of the cases had been in the sanatorirmr 
for less than 3 months. No account has been taken of whether the 
present hospitalization was the first or one in a series of hospital stays 
for tubercirlosis. 

That only two-tenths of the cases were markedly febrile at the time 
of selection for study may appear smprising for a group of tuberculous 
patients rmtil one considers that these were patients already rmder 
care in the cooperating institutions and were not necessarily selected 
for study at the time of their hospital admission. 

Approximately three-tenths of the group under study were not 
producing sputum at the time of selection, another six-tenths, only a 
slight or moderate amount, and less than one-tenth, copious sputum. 

The fact that leas than 5 percent of the patients had received any 
previous treatment with streptomycin therapy at the time of selection 
for study reflects a situation which probably could not again be dupli¬ 
cated in these or similar sanatoria. It would not now be possible to 
accumulate in these hospitals a smies of over 500 patients who had not 
already been treated with streptomycin. Thus, this study was, on 
the very practical point of available case material alone, carried out 
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Table 1. ( haratletistu ^ vf J70 stieptom\Lin and 271 (ontiol tates at timeoj selection Jot 

study 


rh iract enstiCN and t rtatment Pen ent of gi oup 


h IC* 

^Tiito 

Strepto- 

mynn 

59 b 

Control 

62 0 

Xontt hite 

40 4 < 

IS 0 

^ v _ 

Mole 

73 0 1 

53 1 


Pemale 

47 0 

4b 9 


Lnatri*; 

27 0 , 

2b I 

25-44 

54 b 

31 


45 mil u\ Li 

IS 2 1 

20 ^ 

J eiiatii of n t'-ent i <»cp Mliz*iln>n 

Lesa than 3 months 

Mb 1 

5u 0 

3 to 5 months . 

12 b 

Ifi 2 


b to 11 months 

15 b , 

lb t 


1 je^iror more 

b 2 

12 2 

1 

limptritL’O 

1 

Markedly ftbnle 

lb 5 

1 10 2 

Slighih febnie 

50 0 

43 0 

1 

.Vtbnle 

31 5 

Hi y 

Body weight 

Normal or overn tieht 

24 4 

^ 24 b 

Underweight 

75 6 

75 4 

Amount of ‘Nputmn 

None 


, 27 2 

Slight 

27 4 ' 

30 b 


Moderatt 

U 8 

34 7 

1 

Copious 

b 0 

7 5 

Pre\lous «tr« cin thtiap\ j 

i 

^t^l.ptom5c.m 

4 4 

i 3 

1 \() «rreptom\cin 

•ii b 

% 

o« pioctdiiit** ui , 

None 

7b 2 

‘*3 0 

effecr 

Pniumothorix 

b U 1 

1 8 6 


Pneumopentoni um 

^ 1 



Thorocoplostv 

2 2 

1 6 1 


Phienic nerve opeiation 

1 5 

2 2 

Nt ige of disease 

Moderately advanetd 

34 3 

1 31 7 

Far ad\ meed 

05 7 i 

1 053 

Predorainint iiiori>holot.\ i 

Exudative 

38 7 

1 « 2 

Caseoub 

48 b 

1 44 7 


Fibrotic 

} '2 7 

14 1 

Dvnimic** 

, \cute - 

30 3 

35 8 


> Subacute . 

41 4 

42.1 


Chrome 

22 1 

21 '♦ 

Course 

Progressne 

fS 8 

j iv3 - 


Stationary 

26 4 



Retrogressivt 

5 8 

1 

Cai itation 

J Dvfinitelj present 

33 5 

1 fi'i 


Not present . 

18 5 

' 16 2 


Cases receiving more than one form of suigei> or collnpse proctdiue are duplicited 

at the latest date on which a control study on streptomycin could have 
been made. 

SuTi^cal or collapse procedures were in effect in only about one- 
fourth of the cases in each gi’oup at the time of selection for study 
The two groups were very similar except that there were slightly 
more patients among the controls who had had thoracoplasty prior 
to the study. By the National Tuberculosis Association quantitative 
clasfflfication of X-ray findings, about two-thirds of both groups had 
far advanced and one-third, moderately advanced disease. 

The type of disease which extended over the largest area within the 
diseased portion of the lungs determined the qualitative or moipholog- 
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ictil classification which was based on consideration of prestudy and 
■^election films and clinical data. Xearly half of both groups were 
judged to have predominantly caseous disease, most of the others had 
predominantly exudative disease, and only a small remainder, fibrotic. 
Note should be taken of the use of the qualifying term “predominant,'’ 
since it is recognized that the tuberculous process is a continuum 
usually containing more than one morphological element and that 
such judgments based on film interpretation are at best crude esti¬ 
mates 

The tuberculous disease was classified as subacute for more than 
two-fifths of the total, acute for about two-fifths, and chronic for only 
about one-fifth. The disease was judged to be progresave in nearly 
two-thirds of the group, stationary in one-fourth, and in only a small 
i-emainder. retrogressive or improving at the time the cases were 
-elected for studv. Tour-fifths of the total cases under observation 
showed definite cavities on X-ray. 


En this study, as in most similar ones, certain “losses’' in the groups 
tmder observation occturcd. Both the nature and the extent of such 
losses must be examined to determine the effect upon the remaining 
observations. If losses from two initially comparable groups are 
unrelated to the variable under investigation, in this instance, receipt 
of streptomycin, the comparability of those remaining in the two 
groups is not disturbed. But, on the other hand, if a particular kind 
of case is lost from one group in greater numbers than from the other, 
the remainders plainly are no longer comparable. 

Table 2 shows the losses occurring in the streptomycin and control 
groups by time of occurrence. By the end of 12 months. 44 strepto¬ 
mycin cases and 77 control cases were considered lost. 

Dischaiges from the hospital with medical consent were approxi¬ 
mately equal in the two groups, 16 streptomycin and 17 control cases. 
However, more control cases left the hospital against medical advice, 
.15 compared with 22 in the streptomycin group. The lower unad¬ 
vised departure rate among those receiving drug therapy may have 
been due to psychological factors. The tabulation indicates that in 
the streptomycin group there were only 4 such losses during the first 6 
months, that is, during and immediately after the 91-day coxnrse of 
streptomycin, as compared to 18 during'the second 6 months. There 
were, of course, other cases discharged but only those with no tether 
observations after discharge were considered losses. 

Two cases of tuberculous meningitis occurred in the control group, 
and were treated immediately with streptomycin, while none was 
reported in the streptomycin group. They have been included in the 
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Table 2. '^Losses” occurring in the streptomycin and control groups by reason and hy 

report period 


Sfreptomydn grohp 
Total. 

Left horoltol: 

TVitn permission. 

Against advice. 

EefuMd streptomycin. 

Incomplete course of streptomycin, 


Total , 

3 months ' 

' 6 months 

9 months ' 

' 12 month*? 

4i 

1 

8 

5 

13 

IS 

15 


1 

2 1 

3 

10 

22 

11 3 ' 

to 

S 


2 2 i. 

5 5 j. 


Control group 



IS 

20 


Total..' 

77 

1 

24 

Left ho^ital: * 

"With permission.. 

17 i 

1 

1 

1 

2 

ir, 

Against advice. 


4 

10 

13 1 

8 

Meninritis__ 

2 

1 

1 



Treated with streptomycin* 

1 

1 

1 



^peals approved.-. 1 

Without clearance.-. j 

12 

11 

1 1 
s 1 

’ *1 

t\ 

1 

2 


analysis as control deaths since, before the availability of strepto¬ 
mycin, such cases are all believed to have died very soon. A small, 
relatively unimportant, group of 7 streptomycin cases had to be con¬ 
sidered “not available” because they either refused the drug or did not 
complete the 91-day course. 

In order to protect the study from great losses due to treatment of 
the controls \rith streptomycin, an appeals board was created. This 
board reviewed the clinical and X-ray data on control cases in which a 
critical, potentially life-threatening tuberculous episode had occurred 
and for which streptomycin might be considered the only possible 
effective therapy. Of the 22 cases considered by the board, deviation 
from the protocol was authorized for 12 controls. In addition, 11 
other controls received streptomydn without clearance, contrary to the 
protocol. 

In the analysis, observations have been included on lost cases up to 
the period when the loss occurred. For example, if a patient left the 
ho^ital after 8 months’ observation, data on such a patient collected 
at the 3- and 6-month report periods have been included in the com¬ 
parisons of the two groups at those points in time. For report periods 
occurring after the date of loss, observations on lost cases have been 
considered “not available.” The most troubling losses from the 
standpoint of analysis are the controls treated with streptomycin. 
Several alternative methods of handling the “streptomycin treated 
controls” were considered but none appeared entirely satisfactory. 
The decision was finally reached to include them among the “not 
available” group recognizing that this method created a bias favoring 
the controls. In the discussion of the results further mention will 
be made of the effect of this bias. 

An indication of the effect of losses on the comparability of the 
remaining cases in each group may be obtained by a consideration of 
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what the composition of groups under study would have been if the 
lost cases had never been admitted to the study. In appendix 
table 1, the characteristics at selection of the total groups with which 
the study was begim are compared with the characteristics for the 
groups which completed 3, 6,9, and 12 months. The remaining groups 
under observation decrease at each further point in time and this 
table is designed to indicate whether the character of the groups 
changed and, if so, whether that change was different in the strepto¬ 
mycin and the control groups. It is apparent that there were shifts 
in the composition of the groups under study as losses occurred. 
However, the two groups still retain their basic similarity; although 
both differ from their original composition, they are stiil like each 
other. 


Results 

Mortality 

Deaths during the 12-month observation period occm’red unequally 
in the two groups, 21 in the streptomycin group and 40 in the controls. 
As shown in the text table below, the greater number of deaths in the 
control group is produced almost entirely by a higher rate among the 
controls during the first 6 months of observation, when 26 controls 
and only 8 streptomycin cases died. During the second 6-month 
period, there were 13 deaths in the streptomycin group and 14 in the 
control group. If the decreasing difference in rates should represent 
a “death delaying” rather tlian a “life saving” phenomenon, then it 
would be expected that with continued observation the mortality 
rate would be hi^er at some later period for the streptomycin than 
for the control group. As data on this point become available, the 
results of further observation will be reported. 

DeaAs in the streptomycin and control ffmtps by time of occurrence 


Group Total S Months S Months 9 Months Jg Months 

Streptomycin.... 21 4 4 6 7 

Control.. 40 11 15 9 5 


Table 3 shows by age, race, and sex, the distribution of the deaths 
in the streptomycin and control groups occurring dining the 12 
months of observation, as well as the rates per 100 persons in each 
subgroup. In both groups, the mortality rate is higher for males 
than for females and higher among nonwhites than among whites. 

Deaths among nonwhito males in the controls were h^h in every age 
group, ranging between 26.3 and 31.6 per 100 persons. Although 
nonwMte males 25 years of age or older receiving streptomycin had 
similar rates, those under 25 years of age receiving streptomydn 
showed no deaths. The nonwhite females showed a different pattern; 
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Table 3. Deaths by race, and sex in streptomycin and control groups during 12 

months of observation 


All ages Under 25 years j 25-44 years 45 and over 


■Rite and 


1 

Sm , 

Control 

Sm 

Control 1 

Sm 

Control 1 

Sm 

^ Control 





Xumber of deaths 




Alirjces.i 

21 

40 

3 

12 

13 

22 

5 

6 

Mate. 

15 

21 


5 

11 

10 

4 

6 

Female— - ' 

6 

10 

3 1 

7 

2 

12 

1 


White-. 

5 

14 


2 

2 1 

9 

3 

3 

Male — 

4 




2 i 

1 4 

2 

3 


1 

7 


2 



1 

Xouwhito. 

16 

26 

3 1 

i 10 

11 


2 

3 

Male— . 

11 


.1 

1 5 

Q 

1 6 

2 

3 

Female- 

5 

12 1 

1 

; *1 

1 

2 

1 ' 







Xumber of persons 



AH races. 

270 

271 

73 j 

1 77 

1^ 

139 

1 

49 

1 

5,) 

Male. 

143; 

144 

30 

32 

75 i 


38 

44 

Female. 

127 1 

127 

43 ! 

46 

73 


11 

11 

White. 

161 ’ 

168 

42; 

41 

83 

87 1 

86 

40 

Male. 

S3 i 

96 

13 

13 

41 

49 

20 

34 

Female. 

78 j 

72 

29 < 

28 

42 

38 

7 

G 

Nonvhite. 

lOfi ' 

103 

31 I 

36 

65 

62 

13 

ir» 

Mate. . 

60 

48 

17 

19 

34 

19 

9 

10 

Fcm^e. 

40 

55 

14 


31 

33 

4 

5 


t_i 


Deaths per 100 persons 


All races.... 

7.8 

14.8 

41 

13.6 

8 8 

15.8 

10.2 

10 

Mate. 

10 6 

146 


16.6 

147 

147 

10.5 

13.6 

Female.. .. .. 


15.0 

7.0 

15.6 

2.7 

16.0 

9.1 


White. 

3.1 

&3 


4.9 

2.4 

10 3 

&3 

7.5 

Mate.. ... 

4.8 

7,3 



49 

8.2 

6.9 

as 

Female.- _ 

1.3 

0.7 


7.1 


13.2 

143 

Xonwhite. 

1 14.7 

2612 

9,7 

27.8 

16.0 

25.0 

15.4 

2ao 

M^. 

18.3 

29.2 


26.3 

26.6 

31.6 

22.2 

30.0 

Female. 

10.2 

21.8 

1 

21.4 

29.4 

6.5 

21.2 



among the controls, the rates were high for those under 45 years of 
age, with no deaths among those over 45; those receiving streptomycin 
showed a high rate among those under 25, a low rate for those between 
25 and 44, and no deaths among those over 45. 

Deaths among white males were greater among the controls in the 
25- to 44-year-age group, and among the streptomycin cases in the 45- 
to 65-age group. White females showed the highest rate for the con¬ 
trols in the 25- to 44-year range, while there was only one death among 
white females receiving streptomycin. 

As judged by the deaths per 100 persons, it appears that sti*epto- 
mycin was most effective in reducing mortality among nonwhite males 
under 25 years of age, nonwhite females between the ages of 25 and 44, 
white males from 25 to 44 years, and white females under 45 years. 
However, since the detailed comparisons are based on very small 
numbers, the findings must be taken as indicative rather than con¬ 
clusive. 
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Clinica Changn 

Every 3 months during the year of observation, the results of de¬ 
tailed uniform examination of all patients under study were reported 
to the central office. Observations are available on such a wide variety 
of items as urinalysis, blood-urea-nitrogen, complete blood counts, 
cough, activity, appetite, and toxic manifestations. However, for 
this preliminary analysis, the streptomycin and control groups have 
been compared only with respect to those items generally regarded as 
the most critical measm-es of change in tuberculosis. Data are pre¬ 
sented in this section on temperature, body weight, and amount and 
bacillary content of sputum. In the body of the paper, the per¬ 
centage distributions of the two groups at each report period ai*e 
presented in tabular and graphic form, based on the total observations 
available, while the appendix contains corresponding tables of the 
actual frequencies, including the number of observations *'not avail¬ 
able/^ Siince the material on which the ffiDidings are based is not very 
large for many of the subdivisions, the random error must be very 
great, and results based on the smaller groupings must be \'iewed as 
suggestive only, subject to confirmation or disproof. For each of the 
examinations, the patients under study have been subdivided accord¬ 
ing to an appropriate scale ranging from the optimum to the least 
favorable condition. 

Body Wei^t 

Changes in body weight are significant only when viewed against 
some sort of measure of the desirability of such change. Circum¬ 
stances such as general body build, normal weight, and previous 
weight changes obviously vary greatly among a large group of patients 
and are not easily classified objectively. Therefore, a simple scheme 
which takes some account of these factors has been used in this 
analysis. On the basis of weight, age, and height, each patient in the 
study has been classified as overweight, normal weight, or underweight. 
Deviation of 10 pounds from the norm as given in a standard chart 
has been used for classification as over or under weight. In table 4 
and the first section of figure 1, normal and overweight have been 
grouped together, as representiog a desired or favorable end of the 
scale of weight change. 

Examination of the '^underwe^ht” category shows a great similarity 
between the streptomycin and control groups: about 75 percent of 
each were xmderweight at time of selection and more than 40 percent 
of each were stfll underweight at the end of a year. However, of the 
patients whose underweight status dianged, those receiving strep¬ 
tomycin tended to improve and move into the ‘‘normal or overweight*' 
category, while among those not receiving streptomycin about twice 
as many died as improved with respect to weight gain. 
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'Fable 1. Pervvntuf^* diUribution of i>ueptumyi'in and vonirol gtoups by hotly ueig/it ^ til 

each TTPport fperitnl 


nidnwolght Dead 



1 

. Control 

Sm 

Control i 

1 Sm 

Control 

Sm 1 

1 Conti ol 

Selection . 

1»H». 0 

' 1(»0.0 

24.4 

24.6 

75.6 ' 

' 75.4 i 


. 

^montlib. 

mn 

100.0 

SO. is 

:iS.6 

56.6 j 

til. 5 ' 

j.fi 


8 months_ 

100 (J 

100.0 

47.9 

.13.3 

48.7 1 

51.3 

3.4 

12.4 

i* month^^. 

100 0 

100.0 

4S.h 

37.7 

44.7 i 

44.0 

6.5 

IS. 3 

12 month*!. 

100.0 

100.0 

44.9 

35.4 

44.9 1 

i 

41.7 

1 

10.2 ' 

' 22.9 


I Based on standard hfight-weight chart, minus deviation of 10 or more pounds considered underweight 
- Based on available observations. 


Temperature 

Oral afternoon temperatures taken during a 7-day interval at the 
3-, 6-, 9-, and 12-month report periods were averaged for each patient. 
In table 5 and the second section of figure 1, the streptomycin and 
control patients have been subdivided according to three temperature 
levels: afrcbrile, 98.6° F. or less; slightly febrile, 98.7° to 99.5°; 
markedly febrile, 99.6° or higher. 

While the proportion of the two groups Avhich were markedly 
febrile at selection is very similar, the streptomycin group dropped 
sharply at 3 months and remained around the same 5-percent level 
throughout the year. On the other hand, the controls showed a much 
slower decrease in the proportion which were markedly febiile, but 
at the end of 12 months showed fewer with temperatures above 99.6° 
than the streptomycin group. More accurate comparisons can, 
perhaps, be made between the **sightly febrile^^ and afebrile” pro¬ 
portions in the two groups. 

Although similar at selection, the two groups differed markedly in 
the proportions ‘^slightly febrile” and ^'afebrile” at subsequent 
periods. Among those receiving streptomycin, nearly half of the 
slightly febrile gi-oup appeared to have become afebrile by the end 
of 3 months. No further major changes occujnred during the remain- 

Table 5. PerventagB distribution of the streptomycin and control g^ups by temperature ^ 

at each report period 


Total* 


Afebrile 


SHghtly febrile 


Markedly 

febrile 


Dead 


' Sm 

Control 

Sm 

Control 

Sm 

Control 

Sm 

Control 

.. 

Sm 

. 

Control 

Selection. 


100.0 

31.5 

38.9 

50.0 

43.9 

18.5 

19.2 



3 months. 



63.0 

45.2 

29.8 

35.3 

5.7 

15.1 

i.5 

4.4 

6 months. 

100.0 


59.3 

47.8 

31.5 

31.2 

6.0 

9.6 

3.2 1 

11.4 

9mcaiths.. 

■rTTTVil 


63.8 

46.9 

25,9 

27.3 

A3 

9.1 

6.0 { 

16.7 

12 months__ 

HlH 

liii 

60.9 

47.5 

24.8 

27.1 

A3 

3.3 

IOlO 

22.1 


»Average oral attemom temperature for i week: afebrile or less; slightly frbrile 88 7-99.5; markedly 
febrile above 90,0. 

* Based on avallahle observations. 
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der of the year among those receiving streptomycin, The proportion 
afebrile continued around 60 percent and the proportion slightly 
febrile, around 26 percent. Loss of fever was much less common 
among those who did not receive streptomycin, with an increase 
among the controls in the proportion afebrile of only 10 percent in 
12 months, from 37 to 47 percent. But it is interesting that nearly 
all of this (diange occurred during the first 3 months, just as in the 
streptomycin group. 

In general, the two groups tended to shift during the year in oppo> 
site directions, that is, the slightly febrile cases showed a greater 
tendency to become afebrile if they were receiving streptomycin, and 
the markedly febrile cases showed a greater tendency to move into 
the “dead” cat^oiy if they were not receiving streptomycin. 

Amount of Sputum 

Data collected on the daily amount of sputum produced on 7 
consecutive days at each report period were averaged for each patient. 
For simplicity, the average daily amounts were arbitrarily divided roto 
four classes: none—^leas than 10 grams daily; slight—10 to 29 grams; 
moderate—30 to 99 grams; and copious—^more than 100 grams. 
The percentage distributions of the streptomycin and control groups 
at selection and at 3, 6, 9, and 12 months are given in table 6, and the 
distributions are shown graphically in the third section of figure 1. 

At the beginning of the study, the bulk of the cases in both groups 
were fairly equally distributed between the “none,” “slight,” and 
“moderate” categories with only a few cases producing copious 
amounts of sputum. 

By the end of 3 months, however, the streptomymn group had 
shown a marked mcrease m the proportion of (Hises producing virtually 
no sputum, and that proportion continued to increase throughout the 
year, although at a slower rate. This increase in the proportion not 
producing sputum was, of course, accompanied by a decrease in the 
eateries of those producing sputum. Those with moderate amounts 
of sputum showed the most rapid decrease at the end of 3 months. 


Table 6. Peroenta^ distribution of streptomycin and control ffvups by amount of 
sputum ^ at each report period 



Total* 

None 

Slight 

Moderate 

Copious 

Dead 


Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Selection_ 

mo 

100.0 

100.0 

mo 

28.8 

42.3 

27.2 

27.4 

30.6 

34.8 

34.7 

0.0 

7.5 



3 months_ 

31.6 

31.5 

27.0 

18.5 

28.7 

&2 

8.2 

1.5 

4.5 

fi mnnf.hft 

mo 

100.0 

43.9 

37.8 

28.6 

1&6 

20.1 

28.0 

6.1 

7.0 

3.3 

11.6 

9 months_ 

mo 

100.0 

47.1 

34.9 

22.0 

19.0 

18.1 

34.5 

6.6 

4.5 

6.2 

17,9 

12 months_ 

mo 

100.0 

90.0 

32.0 

16.4 

20.8 

19.2 

18.0 

4.3 

6,7 

lai 

22.9 


1 Average daQy nmnber of grams for 1 weelc; none-^ess than 10; s!igiit->10 to 20; moderate~80 to 90; 
eoploafr—100 or more. 

* Baaed on available observatioins. 
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In tke control group there was a much slighter and more gradual 
increase in the proportion without sputum, and a tendency for cases 
to move into the “dead” category rather than the improved ratings. 

Bcuteriological Status 

Since bacteriological examinations of patients under study were 
made with varying frequency in the different hospitals, specimens 
taken within a broad range on either side of the designated time periods 
have been considered in the comparison of bacteriological changes in 
the two groups. When sputum specimens were unavailable for exam¬ 
ination, an attempt was made to obtain specimens by gastric lavage. 
The results of examination of smears were reported, and cultures 
planted from each specimen. Since adequate growth on a culture 
was necessary for subsequent sensitivity testing for the streptomycin 
group, a more intensive effort to obtain positive culture for the strep¬ 
tomycin cases may have resulted. 

Data presented in table 7 and in the fourth section of figure 1 are 
based on the following interpretation of laboratory results: spedmens 
have been considered positive for tubercle bacilli if either the culture 
or smear was positive. Thus, the emphasis has been placed on the 
purity of the negative group, that is, a case has not been regarded as 
bacteriologically negative if there was any contrary evidence by any 
method. The few negatives in each group at the beginning of the 
study represent those for whom a positive smear or culture could not 
be obtained during the designated observation period at the time the 
case was selected for study. However, positive bacteriolo^cal status 
had previously been established for these cases just as for all other 
cases in the study. 


Talde 7« PercentagB distribution of streptamydn tmA contnd groups by bacteriologfcal 

status at each report period 



Totali 

Negative 

Positive 

Dead 

Sm 

Control 

Sm 

Control 

Sm 

Control 

Sm 

Control 

SelfictloTi 

BmVil 

mm 

8.3 

2.6 

Kn 

97.4 



3 znontlis_ 



23.6 

16.1 


79.6 

1.6 

44 

6 months_ 

100.0 


34.9 

21.6 


67.1 

3.2 

11.8 

0 months_ 



34.9 

22.9 

■SSI 

60.7 

6.0 

16.4 

12 znonths_ 

100.0 

mm 

38.3 

24.6 


64.2 

9.9 

21.3 


1 Based oa available observatioiis. 


The proportion of both groups for which tubercle bacilli were found 
declined from nearly 100 poxmt at the b^inmng of the study to 
only about 50 percent at the end of 1 year, althou^ the decrease was 
more rapid among those receiving streptomydn. In other words, 
from an original positive bacteriological status, half of both the 
streptomydn and the control cases were still positive at the end of 12 
months. Among those whose positive status changed, four-fifths of 
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the streptomycin cases and only one-half of the controls had conrerted 
their sputum to a n^ative state, while one-fifth of the streptomycin 
cases and one-half of the controls in this category had died. 

X-ray Changp 

The methods, terminology, and definitions used for the X-ray 
evaluation were developed with the assistance of the Evaluation 
Policy Committee of the Study Section and were tried, amended, and 
approved by that group before their final use. 

The comparison of the two groups of cases presented thus far has 
been on the basis of objective measiirable evidence. The X-ray 
films, although recognized as probably the most valuable single tool 
in the study and treatment of tuberculosis, present unique problems 
for analysis. These difficulties are of several kinds, and the at¬ 
tempts, thou^ imperfect, to deal with each are described. 

Unlike the clinical evidence, no measured scale exists for reading 
X-rays. Serial chest X-rays are usually interpreted only in terms of 
change from a previous film. The status at selection represents the 
earliest point from which change in this study can be measured. 
However, status at selection is not the same for all cases, and, even 
though not satisfactorily measurable, can be assumed to cover a scale 
ranging from one extreme to the other. Certainly, it is reasonable 
to assume that the potentialities for improvement or for deterioration 
are affected by the position on the scale occupied by any particular 
case at the time of selection for study. Some dues as to the distribu¬ 
tion of the two groups of cases may be obtained from certain descrip¬ 
tive judgments about each case on the basis of the dinical and X-iay 
data available at the time the case was sdected for study. The data 
on predominant morphology, cavitation, dynamics, and course 
presented in table 1 give an indication of the factors influencing the 
distribution of the two groups of cases and establish a crude base line 
against which future change can be measured. 

In this analyds, the existence of disagreement in the interpretation 
of films has been recognized and an attempt has been made to mini¬ 
mize its effect upon the results. Clinicians with wide experience 
both in the management of tuberculous patients and in the interpre¬ 
tation of X-ray films were asked to partidpate as evaluators or jurors 
in the X-ray evaluation of the case material, to translate a com¬ 
bination of diadows on the film into an opinion of the significance 
of those shadows. The complete task of evaluation was accomplished 
in a series of five pands of 2 days each. Eadi case reviewed at a given 
panel was assigned to four evaluators selected at random from the 
panel of dght. Each saw the same number of streptomycin cases as of 
control cases. He read each case independently and without knowing 
whether the films were of a streptomycin or a control case. 
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Four factors were introduced into the evaluation in an attempt to 
narrow the range of the inherent subjective element. First, the 
terminology in which judgments were expressed was prescribed and 
defined. Second, judgments were made separately for the upper, 
middle, and lower thirds of each lung, to localize the area covered by 
the opinion. Third, the length of time between the selection and sub¬ 
sequent film was not known by the evaluators; thus, judgments of the 
amount of change were not influenced by knowledge of the time in 
which it occurred. Fourth, X-ray judgments independent of any 
knowledge of the clinical comse were made, as weE as subsequent 
opinions based on all the material available. The analysis presented 
in this preliminary paper is based on judgments of X-rays only. 

Comparison of the four opinions of X-ray change on each case 
revealed a lack of agreement on a large number of cases. Although 
disagreement was alight for many cases, there were other cases for 
which aU four doctors gave different opinions, as well as cases rated at 
opposite ends of the scale by different doctors. 

The nature of the case material, the type of question, and the area 
of the lungs are among the factors being analyzed for later presenta¬ 
tion with respect to the nature and extent of the disagreement. 

The present paper does not deal at any length with the problem of 
disagreement but takes cognizance only of its existence as a factor 
complicating the analyses. Since the scale of change is not a numerical 
one, it is not possible to average the four independent opinions on each 
case to arrive at a case opinion. Therefore, in this paper, the simple 
summations of all judgments (four for each case) are presented for 
each group in table 8, figure 2, and appendix table 3. The percentage 
distributions of these judgments are then taken as smnmaries of the 
change in status of the treated and control groups. 


Table 8. PercentagB distribudon of opinions of X-ray chcmgss in the streptomymn and 
control groups at each report period by degree of choaige 


Change irom selec¬ 
tion to: 

Total 1 

1 Degree of change 

Improyement 

^0 

change 

Detericffation 

Marked 

Mod¬ 

erate 

Slight 

1 Slight 

Mod- 

erate 

Marked 

Dead 

StTtptomjfcin group 










Smooths. 

mo 

7.1 

25.0 

37.3 

15.9 

7,4 

3.9 

LS 

1.6 

Smooths. 

mo 

12.8 

29.1 

29.7 

8.9 

7.4 

4.9 

8.9 

3.3 

Smooths. 

mo 

lfi.1 

28.6 

23.0 

9.1 

7.5 

5.3 

4.0 

6.4 

13 mtmths. 

mo 

18.1 

27.2 

22.7 

6l9 

6.0 

4.5 

4.4 

ia2 

Qmtrdl group 










S months. 

KtTI 


S.S 

2615 

25.1 

16u9 

lai 

5;9 

4.6 

S months. 


8.4 

12l8 

26.5 

15.6 

12.4 

ia7 

6.7 

U.9 

ft mATithft_ 



15.4 

24.0 

10.2 

9.4 

ILO 

6.5 

17.5 

IS months. 


7.4 

17.4 

18.2 

8.4 

9.4 

8.1 

7.7 

22.4 


I Baae4 on aTBait>le opfaiteps. 
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Figure 2. Percentage distribution of opinions of X-ray change in the streptomycin and control groups at each report period, by degree of chan 




Tn a consideration of X-ray change, all cases in the streptomycin and 
control groups may be thought of as beginning the year of observation 
at the midpoint of the figure. The possibilities for change with time 
are in two directions: improvement of the disease shows on the ri^t 
side of the chart as three degrees of getting better, and worsenic^ of 
the disease shows on the left side of the chart as four degrees of getting 
worse. Death has been classified as the ultimate, or fourth degree, 
in worsening. This midpoint from which the two groups dispersed 
during the period of study is designated in the histograms as the “no 
change” point. 

Inspection at the end of 3 months shows nearly seven-tenths of the 
streptomycin group improved to varying degrees, and the remaining 
three-tenths about equally divided between those remaining unchanged 
and those moving into the “worse” categories. The controls, on the 
other hand, showed equal proportions getting better and getting 
worse and one-quarter remaining imchanged at the end of 3 months. 

After 6 months, again about seven-tenths of the streptom3rcin 
group were better, although now there was a greater concentration of 
patients in the more marked degrees of improvement than at 3 months. 
But of the remaining three-tenths of the streptomycin group, only 
one-tenth remained at the “no change” point while two-tenths were 
worse tiian at the beginning. The controls, at 6 months, continued 
to be equally dispersed on both sides of the “no change” point, al¬ 
though the size of the “no change” group decreased sli^tly as equal 
proportions improved or deteriorated. 

At 9 months, the streptomycin group presented substantially the 
same picture as at 6 months, about seven-tenths better, one-tenth un¬ 
changed, and two-tenths worse. The controls continued their slower 
rate of change and by 9 months also showed only one-tenth still in 
the “unchanged” group. However, the movement from the “no 
change” group in the controls was again almost equally divided 
between the better and worse categories. 

At the end of 12 months, the distribution for the streptomydn 
group was practically unchanged, nearly seven-tenths improved, less 
than one-tenth unchanged, and slightly more than two-tenths worse. 
Among the controls, the size of the “undianged” group was, as at 
9 months, approximately the same as in the streptomycin group, and 
roughly 45 percent of the cases were better and 45 percent worse. 

The data on these four time periods might be summarized thus: in 
the streptomycin group, about seven-tenths of the group had im¬ 
proved by the end of 3 months. Within this improved group there 
was, during the 6-, 9-, and 12-month periods, a gradual shift to the 
right—^that is, continued improvement. The proportion showing no 
<hange from the begfrmii^ of the study decreased from 16 percent at 
3 months to about 7 percent at the mid of 12 months. The proportion 
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showing deterioration increased very slowly as the “no change” group 
decreased. 

Among the controls, change was much slower and less dramatic. 
At the end of 3 months, one-quarter of the eontrols were still unchanged, 
with a gradual dedine to about one-tenth still unchanged at the end 
of 1 year. 

The controls are noteworthy, however, for the equality of move¬ 
ment toward improvement and deterioration. For all four time 
periods, about the same proportion of the controls was in the “better” 
categories as in the “worse” categories. However, when the degree 
of improvement or deterioration is considered, controls showing 
deterioration at 3 months showed a greater tendency to continue 
getting worse than for controls beginning to improve to continue 
improving. 

The material in table 8 may be used in a slightly different way to 
compare the streptomycin and control groups. If the percentages in 
the marked and moderate X-ray improvement columns of the lower 
section of table 8 are combined, the two groups may be compared with 
respect to the proportions who improved significantly. In the strepto¬ 
mycin group, the percentages are 32, 42, 45 and 45, for the 3-, 6-, 9-, 
and 12-month periods, respectively. In the control group, the per¬ 
centages are 11,16, 21, and 25 for the 3-, 6-, 9-, and 12- month periods, 
respectively. The proportion in which significant X-ray improvement 
occurred from selection is considerably greater at every period among 
those receiving streptomycin, but it is interesting that with the passage 
of time there is a decrease in the ratio between the two groups. WMle 
almost three times as many streptomycin as control cases had shown 
significant X-ray improvement at the end of 3 months, the superiority 
gradually decreases tmtil at 12 months there are not quite twice as 
many such cases among those who recrived streptomycin. The more 
favorable position of the streptomyrin group seems due to an advan¬ 
tage gained during the actual period of drug therapy, the first 3 months. 

Some indication of the nature of the differences in the X-ray changes 
in the two groups may be obtained by subdividmg the groups according 
to the opinions on predommant morphology, dynamic status, and 
course of disease at the rime of selection. Judgments on ihese points 
were not made retroactively on the basis of the behavior of a case, but 
instead were based only on the information available at the time each 
case was selected for study. This method of dassificarion, while 
lacking the wisdom of hindsight, has the very practical advantage of 
coinciding with the basis on which such judgments must, of necessity, 
be made in the daily management of tuberculous cases. Thus, a case 
in which the disease appeared to be predominantly esudarive at 
selecrion may have responded to therapy in such a fashion that 
“caseous” mi g ht have been a more appropriate initial dassificarion. 
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Such cases undoubtedly existed in both the streptomycin and control 
groups. Yet it is of some interest to know what happened to cases 
which appeared initially to be predominantly exudative, or caseous, or 
fibrotic. 

Table 9 and figures 3, 4, and 5 show the percentage distributions of 
the streptomycin and control groups over the scale of X-ray change at 
12 months, within each dassification of predominant morphology, 
dynamic status, and course of disease at selection. Comparison of the 
histograms in the first row in figure 3, showing the morphological 
categories in the streptomycin groflp, indicates more or less similar 
distributions of X-ray change for the exudative and caseous cases at 
the end of 1 year, with the exception of deaths, where the rate was 
almost twice as high for the caseous as for the exudative cases. The 
fibrotic cases differed from the others at both ends of the scale: fewer 
were markedly worse or dead and fewer were greatly improved; a 
much h%her proportion remained stationary during the year. 

In the second row of histograms, whidi diows the distributions in 
the control group, the similarity between the status of exudative and 
caseous cases at the end of the year is less marked. The exudative 
cases tended to shift to the significantly improved categories and the 
caseous cases to deteriorate. The fibrotic control cases ^owed much 
less movement from the no-change point in either direction than 
titha: the exudative or caseous cases. While a higher proportion of 
the fibrotic cases died than improved markedly, it is interesting that 
among the control group, nearly as many of the fibrotic cases showed 
marked improvement as of the exudative and caseous cases. 

When each morphological dass in the streptomycin group in the 
first row of histograms is compared with its counterpart among the 
controls in the second row, the streptomycin cases showed greater 
improvement for all three categories. The greatest differences be¬ 
tween those who received streptomycin and those who did not appear 
to be among the predominantly fibrotic cases. However, this finding 
is based on extremely few observations and is at variance with im¬ 
pressions of many workers. Therefore, it must be investigated further 
on a larger body of material. 

In the second section of table 9 and in %ure 4, the streptomydn 
and control groups have been subdivided on the basis of dynamic 
status at time of sdection, and the distributions of opinions of X-ray 
change at 12 months axe diown separately for the acute, subacute, 
and chronic cases in the two groups. The relative positions of the 
three dasses are very much the same for both groups. Judged by 
the proportion showing no X-ray change at the end of the year’s 
observation, the tendency to move in one direction or the other was 
most marked among the acute cases in both the streptomycin and 
ocmtaral groups. However, when the direction of change is considered, 
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Table 9. Percenta^ distribution of opinions by dewree of X^ray changs in the strmto~ 
mycin and control groups at the end of 12 monms^ dassified bypre^minant morphology^ 
dynamic status^ and course of disease at sdecdon 



Predominant morphology 

Degree of X-tslj change 

Exudative 

Caseous 

Plbrotic 


Sm 

Control 

Sm 1 

1 



Control 

Total 1. 

100.0 

100.0 

mo! 

100.0 

! mo 

m.o 

Improvement: 







Marked. 

18.8 

ao 

19.4 

6.5 

7.8 1 

6.0 

Moderate. 

27.3 

2L5 

27.3 

16.2 1 

26.5 

12.1 

Blight.. 

24.8 

21.8 

19.7 

17.1 

27.6 

IS. 2 

No change. 

4*3 ! 

7.6 

as 

&2 

17.7 

ia2 

Deterioration: 







SUght. 

5.6 

7.8 

as 

8.7 

7.8 

16.2 

Moderate. 

6.5 

5.6 

2.6 

9.9 

a9 

10.1 

Marked...-.. 

4.0 

6.5 

ai 

a7 

2l9 

ai 

Dead. 

7.7 

2a5 

lao 

27.7 

ag 1 

ILl 


Dynamic status 

Degree of X-ray change 

Acute 

Subacute 

Chronic 


Sm 

Control 

Sm 

Control 

1 

Sm 

Control 

Total 1. 

100.0 

loao 

mo 

100.0 


100.0 

Improvement: 

■■■ 






Marked . 


7.3 

17.8 

7.7 

15.8 

7.1 

Moderate-.. 


16.8 

30.4 

19.6 

24.2 

14.2 

Slight. 


16.7 

2 ai 

22.8 

27.9 

ia7 

No chtmge. 

2.6 

3.6 

7.6 

ai 

lao 

17.4 

Deterioration. 







Shght. 

6.7 

6.2 


as 

6.7 

lai 

Moderate. 

6.7 

.as 

3.8 

7.4 

ae 

a4 

Marked. 

6.7 

7.7 

2.9 

8.4 

ao 

a6 

Dead.... 

14.0 

3a9 

a4 

17.2 

4.9 

116 



Course of disease 

Degree of X-ray change 

Progressive 

1 

Stationary 

Retrogressive 


Sm 

Control 

Sm 

Control 

Sm 

Control 

Total 1. 

100.0 

mo 

mo 

mo 

mo 

mo 

Improvement: 







Marked. 

20.2 

a4 

13.7 

ao 

lao 

14.0 

Moderate___ 

27.9 

17.7 

2a9 

1A9 

22.5 

22.8 

Slight.. 

19.3 

17.5 

27.9 

22.9 

46.0 

211 

No chMige. 

4.3 

a2 

14.2 

14.3 

10.0 

7.0 

Deterioration: 







Slight. 

6.0 

7.2 

6.6 

las 

ZB 

ia3 

Moderate.. 

5.0 

as 

3.6 

a9 

zs 

16.5 

Marked _ _ _ 

6.1 

7.9 

2l0 

9.6 

BJi 


Dead. 

12.2 

2a8 

ai 

9.6 

Z5 

12.3 


1 Based on available opinions, 

the subacute cases showed the hipest perceut with auy improvemeut; 
the chrooic cases were second, and acute cases, third. The death 
rate was hipest among the acute cases, second among the subacute, 
and lowest among the chronic cases. 

Althou^ the three subdivisions of the streptomycin group according 
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PREDOMINANT MORPHOLOGY 
STREPTOMYCIN GROUP 

EXUDATIVE CASEOUS FIBROTIC 



CONTROL GROUP 

EXUDATIVE CASEOUS FIBROTIC 



Figure 3. Percentage distribution of opinions by degree of X-ray change in the 
slreptomycin and control groups at the end of 12 months, dassified by predominant 
morphology at sdection. 


to dynamic status differ from each, other in very much the same way 
as their counterparts among the controls, there are differences between 
the streptomycin and control members of each pair. This may be 
seen visually by pairing vertically the histograms in the two rows of 
figure 4. The effect of streptomycin appears to be most striking 
among the acute cases. The death rate was two and one-half times 
as hi^ among the acute cases who had not received streptomydn 
(33.9 percent) as among those who had been treated with the drug 
(13.7 percent), while the proportion of those showing X-ray improve¬ 
ment was only di^tly more than one-half as large. The subacute 
and chronic cases who received streptomydn also diowed a lower 
death rate and a larger proportion improved, but the contrasts were 
not so diaip. 

S%ure 6 and the third section of table 9 show the distribution of 
opinions on X-ray change at 12 months in the streptomycin and con¬ 
trol groups after the two groups of cases have been subdivided accord¬ 
ing to course of disease at time of selection for study. The histograms 
for the“progressive” eases in both the streptomycin and control groups 
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DYNAMIC STATUS 
STREPTOMYCIN GROUP 


ACUTE SUBACUTE CHRONIC 



CONTROL GROUP 


ACUTE 


SUBACUTE 


CHRONIC 



Figure 4. Percentage distribution of minions by degree of X-ray change in the 
str^tomycin and control groups at the end of 12 months, dassmed by dynamic 
status at selection. 


axe almost identical mth those shown ahoTe for acute cases, and the 
distributions for “stationary” cases correspond closely with those for 
chronic cases above. While a larger proportion of the stationary 
cases in both groups improved than of the progressive cases, differ^ 
ences between those who received streptomycin and those who did 
not axe more marked for the progressive cases because of the large 
proportion of deaths in the progressive controls. The retrogressive 
groups are too small to provide definitive comparisons. 

Discussion 

This cooperative study has demonstrated the value of the addition 
of streptomydn to other therapy in pulmonary tuberculous. The 
results of the controlled investigation show that during the 12 months 
of observation, greater improvement occurred among the patients 
who received streptomycin iu addition to other forms of therapy. 
The differences between the streptomycin and control groups axe 
very marked with respect to both the time factor and extent. By the 
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COURSE OF DISEASE 



mpRovEneNT oereptoEAnoit mpRovEMettr oerERioitATtoN titpRovei/EiiT oeTEEfottArtoM 


CONTROL GROUP 

PROGRESSIVE_STATIONARY_RETROGRESSIVE 


S 40! 



IMPROVEMENT OETERtORATtOM IMPROVEMENT OETERIORATION IMPROVEMENT DETERIORATION 


Figure 5. P^centage distributioii of opinions by d^ee of X*rar change in the 
streptomjdn and control groups at the end of 12 months, dassiued by course of 
disease at selection. 


end of 3 months, a large proportion of the cases receiving streptomycin 
had improved as compared with a much smaller proportion of those 
who received only conventional therapy. Additional cases in each 
group showed improvement at the end of 6-, 9-, and 12-month obser¬ 
vations. Although the differences between the two groups decrease 
with the passage of time, the control group never overcomes the 
advantage gained by the streptomycin group during the first 3 months, 
and the superiority of those who received streptomycin is still marked 
at the end of 12-months^ observation. 

Even though the findings are based on relatively small numbers for 
many of the subdivisions of the material, the consistent superiority 
of the streptomycin group on all measures, dinical, bacteriological, 
and radiological, and at all points in time, constitutes definitive evi¬ 
dence of the usefulness of streptomycin when added to other treat¬ 
ment of pulmonary tuberculosis. Tlie possible bias which exists in 
the analysis because of treatment of the lost cases was mentioned 
earlier in the paper. It should, perhaps, be pointed out that althou^ 
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this bias favored the control group, the results ^o'wed the streptomy- 
<an group consistently superior on aU measures. Therefore, it is 
evident that the differences between the two groups have not been 
produced by the bias, but that the true differences are probably 
somewhat larger. 

A theory developed and presented in connection with the inter¬ 
pretation of tuberculin sensitivity may be applied in a slightly different 
way to this material. The concept was presented that a given popula¬ 
tion may consist of two distinct components distributed in such a 
fashion that there is an overlapping which produces a doubtful group. 
A population of tuberculous patients might also be thought of as 
having two quite separate components and a third group lying mid¬ 
way between, with respect to inherent constitutional factors influ¬ 
encing the course of the disease. In figures 1 and 2, a certain pattern 
of change can be observed over and over: both the streptomycin and 
control groups move away from the “no change” or starting point 
toward the two extremes with the passage of time. The material 
suggests the possibility that, even at the beginning of the investiga¬ 
tion, there were certain cases among those studied which, it will be 
recalled, included only moderately and far advanced cases which were 
goii^ to improve and certain others which were going to deteriorate, 
while for a third group, the “doubtful” cases, the direction of change 
was in the balance. 

One interpretation of these findings might be that the superiority 
of the streptomydn cases has been produced by a quite different action 
of the drug on the three groups. For those who were going to im¬ 
prove, the rate of improvement appeared to have been accelerated by 
the addition of streptomycin. For those who were going to become 
worse streptomycin slowed the rate of deterioration and delayed 
death. Finally, the possible result of streptomycin in the “doubtful” 
group may be considered. In these cases, it could be that the factors 
of host r^stance and conventional therapy were so closely matched 
against the severity of the infection that the outcome was in doubt. 
The addition of the drug could have swung the balance with the result 
that these “doubtful” cases in the streptomycin group improved, 
while among their counterparts in the control group some improved 
and some deteriorated. A clearer understanding of the nature of the 
“doubtful” cases for which streptomycin may be the dedave factor 
may emerge from further analysis of the material. 

Summary 

A group investigation undar the direcrion of the Tuberculosis 
Study Section of the Diviaon of Keseiuch Grants and Fellowships 
to determine the effect of adding streptomycin to other therapy in 
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p\dmonary tuberculosis was coududed in March 1950. Tuberculosis 
dirdcians in 12 hospitals in different parts of the country carried out 
a joint inyestigation by managing their cases under a common protocol. 
Five hundred and forty-one cases of pulmonary tuberculosis were 
divided at random into two groups for which all forms of conventional 
therapy or suigery were permissible. The variable under investiga¬ 
tion, streptomycin, was given only to one group. 

The two groups have been compared in this first paper on only the 
most important measures of change; later reports contain mate¬ 
rial on bacterial resistance and toxicity in the streptomycin group. 
The principal findings may be summarized: 

1. At the beginning of the study, the two groups were similar. 

2. By the end of 3 months, the length of drug therapy, improve¬ 
ment had occurred in a much larger proportion of the streptomycin 
group. 

3. At each succeeding point in time at which the two groups were 
compared, the superiority of the streptomycin group was marked, 
although the differences between the two groups became somewhat 
smaller. 

4. The more favorable position of the cases who received strep¬ 
tomycin is evident for aU measures on which the two groups were 
compared, namely, temperature, body weight, bacteriological status, 
amount of sputum and X-ray change. 
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APPENDIX—Continued 


Table 2. Actual distribution of streptomycin and control cases at each report period 

A. TEMPERATURE 



Total 

Afebrile 

SUfiTlitly 

febrile 

Markedly 

febrile 

Dead 

Not 

available 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sin 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

selection _-_----- 



85 

100 

135 

119 

50 

52 





3izioiitbs.-. 

270 


165 

114 

78 

89 

15 

38 

L 

11 

8 

iii 

tjmontlis . 

270 

271 

147 

109 

78 

71 

15 

22 

8 

26 

22 

43 

9 months. 

270 

271 

148 

98 

60 

57 

10 

19 

14 

35 

38 

62 

12 months. 

270 

11^1 

128 

86 

52 

49 

9 

6 

21 

40 

60 

90 


B. BODY WEIGHT 


1 

1 

^ j 

Total 1 

Normal or 
overweight 

Under- ' 
weight 1 

Dead | 

Not 

available 



Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

_ 

270 

271 

63 

60 

195 

1 

184 

1 . i 

' 12 


3 months. 

270 

271 

97 

76 

143 

139 

4 

11 1 

1 2C , 

4, 

6 months.— 

270 

271 

112 

70 

114 

114 

S 

26 

1 »6 1 

6 

9 months.-. 

270 

271 

106 

72 

97 

84 


, 35 : 

‘ 53 1 

h 

12 months. 

270 

271 

1 

92 

1 

62 

92 

73 

21 ! 

40 1 

j 55 ; 

9 


C. AMOUNT OF SPUTUM 


( 

i 

( 

Total 

Very 

slight 

Slight 

Modcr- 
1 ate 

1 Copious 

DetuI 

Not 

availahle 


Sm 

1 

Con¬ 

trol 

1 

Sm 

Con¬ 
trol i 

Sm 

i 

Sm 


1 Sm 

1 

B 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Selection___ 

270 

271 


73 

73 

82 

93 

93 


n|| 



1 

3 1 

1 

3 

3 months. 

270 

271 

no 

77 

82 

66 i 

48 

70 


20 

mQi 

11 


27 

6 months. 

270 

271 

107 

85 

65 

35 

49 

63 


Ha 


26 

26 

46 

9 months_-_ 

270 

271 

107 

89 

50 

38 

41 

49 


9 ; 


35 

43 

71 

12 months.■ 

270 ! 

271 

104 

57 

34 

37 

40 

32 


H 

SI 

40 

“I 

93 


D. BACTERIOLOGICAL STATUS 



Total 

Negative 

Positive 

Dead 

Not avail¬ 
able 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Sm 

Con¬ 

trol 

Selection___ 

270 

271 

9 

7 

260 

258 



1 

6 

3 months.. 

270 

271 

61 

40 

104 

198 

4 

11 

11 

22 

6 months,. 

270 

271 

88 

50 

156 

155 

8 

26 

18 

40 

9 months. 

270 

271 

SI 

49 

137 

130 

14 

35 

38 

57 

12 months.i 

i 

270 

271 

81 

46 

no 

102 

21 

40 

58 

83 
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APPENDIX—Continaed 


Table 3, - ictual distribution of opinions of X~ray change in the streptomycin and control 
groups at each report period by degree of change 



1 




Degree of change 






Total 1 

Improvement 

No 

cliangc 

1 

! 

Deterioration 


Not 

avail¬ 

able 



! 

Marked 

Mod¬ 
erate 1 

SUght 

1 Slight ^ 

1 1 

! Mod¬ 
erate 

Marked 

Dead 

Streptomycin 

ffTOUp 

3 months. 


72 

1 

i 252 

1 37G 

1 

161 

1 1 

76 

1 

30 

1 

18 i 

1 

Ifi 

71 

tt months. 


122 

1 278 

284 

85 

71 

47 

37 

32 

124 

9 months. 


141 

251 


80 

66 

47 

36 

66 

202 

12 months. 


149 


186 1 

57 

49 

37 

36 

84 

269 

Control group 





1 






3 months. 

mi 

19 

85 

254 

240 

162 

97 

56 

44 

127 

6 months. 

1*084 

30 

112 

233 

137 

109 

94 

59 

104 


9 months. 

1*084 1 

48 

123 

192 

82 

76 

88 

62 

140 

284 

12 months.. 


63 

124 

137 

60 

67 

68 

55 

160 

370 


Table 4. Actual distribution of opinions on degree of X-ray chan^ in the streptomycin 
cmd control groups at the end of 12 months classified By predominant morphology^ 
dynamic status and course of disease at selection 


Predominant morphology 



uso 
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APPENDIX—Contmued 


Table 4. Actual distribution of opinions on degree of X-ray changp in the streptomycin 
and control ^oups at the end of 12 months classified by predominant morpholo^\ 
dynamic status raid course of disease at selection —Continued 


Course 


Degree of 

X-ray change 

j Total 

rrogreasivc 

Stationai y 

Retroscressue 


Sm 

Control 

Sm 

Control 

Sm 

i.. . 1 

Control 

» 

tom 

Control 

Total. 

1,080 

1,084 

743 

1 

688 

274 1 

305 ^ 

6.3 

111 

Improvement: 

Marked. 

149 

53 

118 

30 

27j 

15 

4 

S 

Moderate. 

223 

124 

163 

83 

51 

28 

9 

13 

Slight. 

186 

137 

113 

82 

55 

43 

IS 

12 

No change. 

57 

60 

25 

29 

28 

27 

4 

4 

Deterioration: 

Slight. 

49 

67 

85 

34 

13 

26 

1 

7 

Moderate. 

37 

58 

29 

39 

7 

13 

1 

6 

Marked. _ 

36 

55 

30 

37 

4 

18 

2 


Dead. 

84 

160 

71 

135 

12 

18 

1 

7 

Not available. 

259 

370 

159 

219 

77 

117 

23 

34 
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—Annoaneemeiit— 


Handbook for Photofluorographic Operators 

When the^Brazilian, DeAbreu, first demonstrated the mass use of 
photofluorography in 1938, the world little imagined that the brief 
span of 12 years would see it grow to its present usefulness. During 
the one year of 1949, more than 14 million persons in the United 
States alone were screened for tuberculosis by chest photofluorography, 
and mass survey activities are continuing to expand all over the 
countiy. 

.is a means of facilitating its oum part in the vast tuberculosis 
case-finding program of today, the Public Health Service, through 
its Division of Tuberculosis, has produced a “Handbook for Photo¬ 
fluorographic Operators” as a technical guide for its own photo¬ 
fluorographic field teams. The publication outlines the principles 
of photofluorography in simple terms, describes the components and 
characteiistics of photofluorographic machines, and presents detailed 
operatii^ instructions for the most commonly used types of equip¬ 
ment. Photofluorographic film processing instructions are also 
given, as well as directions for adjusting and testing equipment. The 
final chapter of the handbook discusses the all-important subject 
of radiation hazards and protective measures. Illustrations are 
numerous and include both photographs and schematic diagrams 
of photofluorographic equipment. 

Althoigh the manual has been written expressly for the use of 
Public Health Service photofluorographic personnel, it will serve as a 
useful reference guide for all users and operators of photofluorographic 
equipment. Copies are now available from the Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
at 45 cents each. 
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Incidence of Disease 


.Vo health de^rtmmt^ State or locals am effectively prevent or control disease without 
knomedge of when, where, and under what condidom cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports From States for Week Ended October 14,1950 

New cases of acute poliomyditis reported in the United States 
during the current week niunbered 1,598, a 12 percent decrease from 
the 1,816 cases reported for the preceding week. This is the third 
consecutive week since May 20 that a decrease from the preceding 
week has been reported. The figure for this week is higher than the 
corresponding number (1,204) for 1949. The peak incidence of this 
disease to date occurred the week ended September 23, the latest 
week in any year during the past 20 years, with the exception of 1932. 

The cumulative total of 23,815 for the current “disease” year was 
below the corresponding total of 35,000 for last year, the highest on 
record. The “disease” year for acute poliomyehtis begins with the 
twelfth week of the calendar year. The cumulative total for the 
calendar year was 24,947, compared with the total of 35,913 for the 
corresponding period last year. 

Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 

{Numbers after diseases are International List numbers, 1948 revision] 



‘ Not oompated. * Dedactloas: MIchlgaD, weeki ended September 2, and October 7,1 case each 
* Ittoiudlns cases reported as salmondlosbi. 
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For the current week, seven of the total of nine geographic divisions 
decreased from the preceding week. These decreases ranged from 114 
(440 to 326) cases of acute poliomyelitis reported in the Middle 
Atlantic States to 1 (95 to 94) in the West South Central States. 
The East South Central States iuCTeased 1 case (91 to 92) and the 
^iloimtain States increased by 33 (28 to 61). 

For the current week, the States reporting the largest number of 
cases were: Jsew York (205), Ohio (125), Michigan (115), Illinois (100), 
Pennsylvania (77), and Maryland and Texas (70 each). 

Alaska reported 9 cases compared with 16 last we^. The cumula¬ 
tive total for the calendar year was 40. Hawaii reported 1 case for the 
week. 

For the Nation, the total number of reported cases of scarlet fever 
for the current week was 659 which may be compared with 586 cases 
reported last week, and 790 cases reported for the corresponding week 
last year. The 5-year (1945-49) median was 963 cases. 

The cumulative total number of reported cases of scarlet fever for 
the current “disease” year was 3,576 which may be compared with 
3,878 for the corresponding period last year and 4,778 for the 5-year 
median. This is the lowest cumulative total number of cases of 
scarlet fever reported for corresponding periods since the “disease” 
year beginning in 1943. 

The total number of cases of mesiingococcal meningitis reported for 
the week was 69 compared with 44 last week and 49 for the correspond¬ 
ing period last year. For the calendar year, a total of 3,025 cases was 
reported, the hipest total number reported for corresponding periods 
in the past 3 years. 

No smallpox was reported in the United States. Three cases of 
anthrax were reported, one in New Jersey and two in Pennsylvania. 


Beatha During Week Ended October 14, 19SO 


Week endek Corresponding 

Data for 94 large cities of the United States: October X4, i9So weefc, 1949 

Total deaths..—___ 8,931 8, 750 

Median for 3 prior years- 8,750 _ 

Total deaths, first 41 weeks of year. .. 375,641 375,626 

Deaths under 1 year of age. 577 668 

Median for 3 prior years_ 668 - 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 41 weeks of 
year—..... 25, 495 26, 851 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force__ 26, 552,365 70,084, 532 

Number of death claims... 8,345 9,423 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate- 6. 3 7. 0 

Death elaims per 1,000 policies, first 41 weeks of 
year, annual rate... 9.2 9.1 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases; United States, "Week 

Ended October 14,1950 

[Nombers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 reyuion] 


fictile* 


Menin¬ 
gitis, Pnen- Pollo- 

menln- monla myelitis 

gooocc^ 


(082) (48(MS3) (085) (0570) (490-403) (080) 



























































































































































Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: Lnited States, Week 
Ended October 14,1950—Continued 


tNumbern after diaeaRea are Intematiional List noxabera. 1948 revision] 


Aie.i 


Rocky 

Moun- 

taln 

spotted 

fever 

fl04) 


Scarlet 

fever 


(050) 


Small¬ 

pox 

(084) 


'.Typhoid 
' and 
1 para- 
I typhoid 
fever* 

(059) I (040,041) 


Tulare¬ 

mia 


: Babies 
[antaals 

(066) 


United States.. 


New England. 

Maine. 

New Hampshire- 

Vermont_ 

Massachusetts... 
Rhode Island-..- 
Connecticut. 


Middle Atlantic. 

New York_ 

New Jersey. 

Pennsylvania... 


East North Central. 

Ohio. 

Indiana. 

Illinois. 

Michigan. 

Wisconsin. 


West North Central.. 

Minnesota. 

Iowa. 

Missouri. 

North Dakota. 

South Dakota . 

Nebraska... 

Kansas.. 


South Atlantic. 

Delaware........ 

Maryland.. 

District of Colombia. 

Virginia. 

West Virginia. 

North Carolina. 

South Carolina. 

Georgia.. 

Florida. 


East South Central.. 
Kentucky-.. 


Alabama,—. 

Mississippi.. 


West South Central. 

-ArTcaimi^ ,___ 

Xiouisiana.....—___ 

Oklahoma___ 

Texas. 


Mountain... 

Montana_ 

Idaho.. 

Wyoming— . 

Colorado. 

New Mexico 

Arizona. 

Utah.. 

Nevada. 


Padflc.. 

Washington.. 

Oregon.. 

C^hfomia—.. 


Alaska.. 

Hawaii.. 


10 , 


059 I. 


76 ! 1.398 I 


'1 ' 


41 


3 

29 I 


1 ' 

1 

1 


6 

90 

>38 

11 

41 

1S4 
50 
16 
22 
52 { 
14 » 

34 

8 

5 

3 

2 I 

1 

1 

4 

m 

2 

6 


11 

4 


9 L, 

17 

« - 

3 1- 


83 

29 ' 
9 I 
45 


190 

42 


34 , 
24 

22 I 

351 

110 

85 

56 

373 

67 

46 

21 

149 


73 

11 


114 

9 

1 

6 

98 

68 

12 

14 


98 


3S 


.1 

3 


2 

* 



___ 




1 

... 

2 





28 


.1. 

. 1 

13 


133 

10 

___ 1 

3 


1 





20 

. 

.'.r*' 



2 



2 


31 


__I 

2 


21 


) 11 



30 


.1 

2 


2 j 



3 1 

13 ! 

3 


1 


2 


. 4 

13 


58 

31 


2 


13 

n 

[_ 2 ‘ 

2 


28 

4 


4 1 

12 

Ti 

1. 2 1 

4 


5 

1 


34 


* Inriuding oases reported as 

* Zsctuding eases reported as streptooocoal sore throat. 

Nora.—<3oneotlon for Wyoming, week ended Oot. 7, 9 reported for rabies in animals; change to none. 
AcOkt in iMiL* North Carolina, 1 case. 
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Communicable Disease Charts 


ill reporting States, Xovember 1949 through October 14,1950 



TYPHOID AND PARATYPHOID FEVER 



The upper and lower broken lines r^resent the highest and lowest figum recorded 
for the corresponding weeks in the 5 preceding years. The solid line is a median 
figure for the 5 preceding years. All three lines have been smoothed by a 3-week 
moving average. The dots represent numbers of cases reported for the we^ of 1950. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases oj Certain Diseases—Week Ended Sq>t, 23,1950 


fmmd 

Sd 


Brucellosiii ... 

Ohickenpox. 

Diphtheria. 

Dysentery, bacillary.. 
Enceplmtis, infec- 

ttous-. 

German measles. 

Influenza__ 

Measles. 

Menin^tis, menlngo- 


Mumps.1. 5 . 124 

Poliomyelitis.•. 1 l 

Scarlet fever. I 4 . 3 . 23 

Tuberculosis (all 

forms). 7 12 1 42 

Typhoid and paraty¬ 
phoid fever. 13 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea. 7 7 15 71 

Syphilis (total) 6 7 9 41 

Primary. 1 4 

Secondary. 4 3 

Other. 6 7 4 34 

Whooping cough. 1 . 92 





Brit- 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

ish 

Co- 

lum- 




bia 



b 

7 

14 

10 

19 

1 



2 


2 




3 

7 

11 

4 




4 

9 

7 

8 




1 

4 

32 

28 

16 

1 

13 

9 

4 

3 

13 

10 

4 

48 

13 


72 


1 


2 

29 

16 

49 

98 

1 

7 

2 

11 


1 

1 





1 

1 

6 

1 

10 

6 

2 

5 

48 


































































































reports of cholera, PLAGLE, S^ULLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The following reports include only items of unusual incidence or of special interest 
and the occurrence of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not 
recently reported cases. All reports of yellow fever are publMied currently. A table 
showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to date is published 
ill the Public Hb4Lth Rbpokts for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

India. During the period September 24-October 7, 1950, 397 cases 
of cholera were reported in Madras. 

Indochitm. During the week ended September 9, 1950, one case 
of cholera was reported in the port of Saigon, Viet Nam. Two cases 
were reported in Central and Southern Viet Nam during the month 
of Jidy, and three cases during the month of August. 

Plague 

Brazil. Brazilian health authorities reported one case of plague 
found on a ship vrhich arrived October 1,1950, at Santos from Eosario, 
Argentina. 

Indochma. Twelve cases of plague, with 4 deaths, were reported 
in Central and Southern Viet Nam during the month of July 1960, and 
7 cases with 3 deaths were reported in that area during the month of 
August. 

Smallpox 

BriHsk East Africa. Keports from Tanganyika on cases of smallpox 
were as follows: Week ended August 26, 1950, 288 cases; week ended 
September 2, 92 cases; week ended Septembw 9, 141 cases. Dming 
this 3-week period 121 deaths occurred. These cases and deaths were 
chiefly in the Southern Province. 

Dahomey. Sixty-two cases of smallpox were reported in Dahomey 
during the period September 11-30, 1950. 

India (French). Smallpox was reported in Pondicherry as follows: 
Weeks ended September 9 and 16, 26 (16 deaths) and 12 cases, respec¬ 
tively. 

Indonesia. For the week ended September 23, 1950, 47 cases of 
smallpox were reported in Bandjermasin, Borneo. Reported cases 
for the weeks ended September 9 and 16, were 38 and 31, respectively. 

Togo (French). For the period September 11-30, 1950, 30 cases of 
smallpox with 9 deaths were reported in French Togo. 


Typhus Fever 

Egypt. One case of typhus fever was reported in Cairo during the 
week ended September 16, 1950, and one case during the week ended 
September 23. 

Spain. During the week ended August 26, 1950, 3 cases of typhus 
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fever were reported in Spain —2 in the City of Aladrid and 1 in Huelva 
Province. During the week ended September 2, 6 cases were reported 
in Madrid, 1 in the port of Huelva, and 1 in Huelva Province. 

Yellow Fever 

Belgian Congo, On August 26, 1950, one fatal case of yellow fever 
was reported at Baye, a village north of Bondo, in Stanleyville Province. 

Colombia. One death from yellow fever was reported on July 16, 
1950, at Ooana, Xorth Santander Department. 


Plague Infection in Dallam County, Texas 

A report, dated October 6, 1950, states that plague infection was 
proved positive for the following specimens obtained in Dallam 
County, Tex.: 64 fleas, Opisocrostis kirmtus, from praiiie dog burrows 
collected by flagging September 26, 1950; and 168 fleas, Opisocrostu 
hirsntuSf from 2 prairie dogs, Cynomys ludovidanus, shot September 
26, 1950. These specimens were taken 2% miles west of Perico. and 
are the first positive specimens obtained in Dallam County. 
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The printing of this publication has been approved by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget (August 10, 1949). 

The Public Health Reports, first published in 1878 under authority of an 
act of Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the Public Health 
Service through the Division of Public Health Methods, pursuant to the follow¬ 
ing authority of law: United States Code, title 42, sections 241,245,247; title 44, 
section 220. 

It contains (1) current information regarding the incidence and geographic 
distribution of communicable diseases in the United States, insofar as data are 
obtainable, and of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, and other 
important communicable diseases throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cause, prevention, and control of disease; (8) other pertinent information 
regarding sanitation and the conservation of the public health. 

The Public Health Reports is published pnmarily for distribution, in accord¬ 
ance with the law, to health officers, members of boards or departments of health, 
and other persons directly or indirectly engaged in public health work. Articles 
of special interest are issued as reprints or as supplements, in which forms they 
are made available for more economical and general distribution. 

Requests for and communications regarding the Public Health Reports, 
reprints, or supplements should be addressed to the Surgeon General, Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D. C. Subscribers should remit direct to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25. D. C. * 

Librarians and others should preserve their copies for binding, as the Public 
Health Service is unable to supply the general demand for bound copies. Indexes 
will be supplied upon request 
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Hospital Beds in the United States, 1950 


John W. Cronin, M. D., Loms S. Reed, Ph. D., and Anna Mae Banet, A. B.* 

At the begiiming of 1950, according to the plans submitted by the 
States in order to qualify for Federal aid under the Hospital Survey 
and Construction program, the United States and Territories had a 
total of 1,118,635 hospital beds exclusive of those in hospitals owned 
by the Federal Government. Of these beds, 952,196 were appraised 
by the State agencies as “acceptable”; 166,339 were classified as 
“nonacceptable” because of fire and health hazards, obsolescence, 
unsuitable design, and similar factors. On the basis of the maximum 
allowances for Federal aid set forth in Title VI, Public Health Service 
Act, the States and Territories estimated that 897,856 additional beds, 
or 1,850,052 in all, would be needed to provide adequate hospital care 
to the Nation’s population. Currently, therefore, the present supply 
of acceptable hospital beds meets only 51.5 percent of the Nation’s 
estimated total bed need. 

As prescribed by Title VI, Public Health Service Act, there are 
definite limits beyond which the Federal Government will not provide 
financial assistance for the construction of hospitals and health cen¬ 
ters. These limits, used by each State in determinii^ its total bed 
need in the individual hospital categories, are as follows: general, 4.5 
to 6.5 beds per 1,000 population, depending on the State population 
density; mental, 5 beds per 1,000 population; tuberculosis, 2.5 beds 
per average annual death in the State from tuberculosis over the 
5-year period, 1940-44 (averages for other 5-year periods may be 
used providing the average does not exceed that for the 1940—44 
period); and chronic disease, 2 beds per 1,000 population. With 
respect to public health centers, the standard set forth in the act is 
one such health center per 30,000 popxilation, except that in States 
having less than 12 persons per square mile the ratio is one per 20,000 
population. 

The State plans, which do not take account of beds in Federal hos¬ 
pitals, show that as of January 1, 1950, the United States and Terri- 

*Cbief, Diviaioii of Hb^ital FadUties; Chief, and Economic Analyst, Medical Eoonoinlcs Branch, Divr 
Sion of Medical and Hospital Besonroes, Public Health Serrioe, respectlvdy. 
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tones have 437,786 acceptable beds for general hospital care; an addi¬ 
tional 244,815 beds are estimated to be needed. There are 399,138 
acceptable beds for the care of mental patients, exclusive of beds in 
institutions for the feeble-minded and epileptics since such institutions 
are considered as providing primarily domiciliary care; an additional 
326,065 beds are estimated to be required. For tuberculosis hospital 
care, the States and Territories have 81,511 acceptable beds and need 
an additional 67,425. There are 33,761 beds reported as acceptable 
for the care of the chronically Ul, and it is estimated that 259,551 addi¬ 
tional beds are needed. The State plans show a total of 524 public 
health centers now in existence and 677 auxiliary facilities, such as 
laboratories, clinics and health department headquarters. Of the 4,369 
additional public health centers estimated to be needed in terms of 
the maximum allowable for Federal aid, the States have programmed 
the construction of 1,570. An additional 1,433 auxiliary facilities 
have also been programmed. (See tables 3 to 8 for the above data 
for the individual States.) 

The above over-all figures are the results of a summary made as of 
January 1, 1950, of data presented in the then approved State plans 
for hospital construction. Revisions and amendments of plans are 
submitted from time to time by the State agencies. The majority of 
the plans, currently approved as of January 1,1950, were prepared in 
1949. A few plans were prepared in 1948 and a few at an earlier date. 

Comparison of State Plan Statistics, 1950 and 1949 

It is of interest to compare the situation regarding existing accept¬ 
able hospital beds and estimated additional beds needed, as shown by 
the State plans on January 1,1950, with that for a year earlier, i. e., 
as summarized from the State plans on January 1,1949 (f). During 
this interval, the State agencies of all but 11 States and the District 
of Columbia revised their plans for hospital construction. In virtually 
every case the revision took account of current construction and 
increased bed needs due to the growth in population. 

As shown in table 1, the State plans showed a total of 1,025,179 
beds in existence as of January 1, 1949, and 1,118,535 beds a year 
later—an increase of 93,356. This increase is partly due to the fact 
that the majority of the_State plans^as 'of January 1, 1950, had been 
revised and therefore included, as existing acceptable beds, most of 
the beds approved for construction imder the program as well as the 
beds known to be under construction outside the program, i. e., with¬ 
out Federal aid.^ The State plans as of January 1, 1949, however, 

1 Ko separate <Iata are available on the number of beds constracted outside the Federal-State hospital 
oonatroction program. However, an estimate of the dollar volume of this construotlon is available from 
reports by the Department of Gommeroe and the Department of Labor. In 1949, the totfd value of “work 
put in idaoe” on hospital and institutional oonstmctlon amounted to $654,000,000. (It is estimated that 
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Table 1. Number of existing beds and estimated net additional and total hospital beds 
needed, by type of bed. United States and Territories, as shoun by State plans, as of 
Jan* 1,1950, and Jan. 1,1949 {hospital survey and construction program) 


TjTie of hed 

I Existing beds 


1 

.) Estimated 
netaddi- j 

I 

Estimated 

total 

1 Percent of 

1 total need 
met by ex- 

1 , 

Non¬ 

tional beds 

beds 

isting ac¬ 


Total 1 Acceiitable | 

1 1 

accept¬ 
able 1 

needed 

1 1 

needed = 

1 1 

ceptable 

beds 


Total . 

1,118,635 1 

1 952,196 

166,339 

897,856 

1,850,052 

61.6 

General. 

Mental. 

Tuberculosis. 

Chronic disease. 

' 513,814 1 

462,859 , 
94,024 
47,838 i 

1 

1 437,786 

; 899,138 

81,511 
33,761 

76,02b 

63,721 

12,513 
14,077 

244,815 ' 
326,065 
67,425 
259,551 

' 682,601 1 
725,203 1 
14S.936 
293,312 

64.1 

55.0 

64.7 

11.5 

JAN. 1, 1949 

Total. 

1 j 

1,025,179 1 879,872 1 

1 14t>, oOi 1 

896,801 

*1,776,673 i 

49.5 

General. 

1 474,632 

397,168 , 

I 77,364 , 

255,443 1 

1 652,611 

60.9 

Mental. 

428,9311 381,627 1 

1 47,304 ' 

810,523 1 

1 092,150 

55.1 

Tuberculosis. 

85,466 

72,560 

' 12,906 1 

82,541 

1 156,101 ! 

46.8 

Chronic disease. 

36,250 

, 28,617, 

, 

248,294 ; 

[ 276,811 1 

10.3 


t Eepresents beds classified as “nonacceptable** by the State agencies on the basis ot fire and health 
hazard obsolescence, unsuitable design, etc. 

* Needs estimated by each State on the basis of the maximum ratios permissible fur Federal aid os pre¬ 
scribed by Title VI, Public Health Service Act. 

I The figures ^ovm in the Jan. 1,1949, report have been adjusted to rer resent the total existing acceptable 
beds in those States where existing beds exceeded the ratios prescribed by the act. 

•were for the most pai't the first plans submitted by the States and did 
not include any beds under coixstruetion. Durii^ this 1-year period, 
the number of existing acceptable beds increased from 879,872 to 
952,106 or a net increase of 72,324 beds. More nonacceptable beds 
■were also reported—166,339 as contrasted •with 145,307 for the previ¬ 
ous year. This increase is due primarily to the reporting of certain 
beds as nonacceptable which had been pre'viously classified as “accept¬ 
able.” 

The total beds estimated to be needed as shoxm by the State plans 
on the two dates increased from 1,776,673 to 1,850,052. This differ¬ 
ence is essentially due to the fact that in the revised State plans the 
total bed need was calculated on the basis of more recent population 
estimates. The net additional beds estimated to be needed, i. e., 
the difference between total beds needed and existing acceptable 
beds, increased only slightly, from 896,801 to 897,856. In short, 
despite the new construction, ■with or without Federal aid, the net 
additional beds needed by the population was about the same in 
1950 as a year earlier. 

The situation with regard to bed needs and available facilities varies 
among the different types of hospitals. Over the l-year period, the 

institutional construction constitutes only a sman percentage of the total.) Privately-financed construc- 
’ tion amounted to $199,000,000 and public construction e^ienditures totaled $4S5,000,000. Of the total 
$654,000,000, the value of “work put in place” on projects constructed under the Hospital Survey and 
Construction program amounted to $113,000,000, 
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number of acceptable beds for general hospital care increased from 
397,168 to 437,786—10.2 percent. Since this increase was greater 
than the increase in the popiilation estimates used to determine total 
bed need, the estimated net additional beds needed decreased from 
255,443 to 244,815. As a result, the percent of total needs met by- 
existing acceptable beds rose from 60.9 to 64.1 percent. 

Acceptable mental beds showed an increase of 17,511, while the 
increase in total beds needed amounted to 33,053 beds. Therefore, 
a smaller proportion of the total bed need was met on January 1,1950, 
than in the previous year. In addition, the number of nonacceptable 
beds rose from 47,304 to 63,721. 

The number of beds reported as acceptable for providing tuber¬ 
culosis hospital care increased by 8,951 or about 12.3 percent. Since 
estimated total needs were revised downward by a considerable 
m a rgin, tire extent to which existing beds met total needs increased 
from 46.8 to 54.7 percent. 

Within the chronic disease category, the State plans as of January 1, 
1950, reported an additional 5,244 acceptable beds and 6,344 more 
nonacceptable beds than in the earlier year. The percent of need 
met by e.xisting acceptable beds changed only slightly, i. e., from 10.3 
to 11.5 percent. 

Ck>mparison of Statistics on. Existing Beds as Shown by 
Annual Surveys 

Since the American Hospital Association and the American Medical 
Association each make an annual canvass of the Nation’s supply of 
hospital fadlities and beds, it is interesting to compare their findings 
with those of the State plan hospital inventories. This comparison is 
shown in table 2. 

The 1949 survey of the American Hospital Association found a 
total of 1,248,524 beds in non-Federal hospitals in the United States 
and 186,764 beds in Federally o-wned facilities. Most of these data, 
which appear in the latest directory of the Association (2), are 
reported by the hospitals as of September 30, 1949. The American 
Medical Association in its 1949 census, taken at the end of 1949 or 
the early months of 1950, reported 1,256,77.6 beds in non-Federal 
hospitals in the United States and 182,254 beds in Federal hos¬ 
pitals (5). As of January 1, 1950, the State plans, the majority of 
which were prepared in either 1949 or 1948, show that for the United 
States (exclusive of Territories) there was a total of 1,099,493 beds in 
non-Federal hospitals. 

The over-all differences in bed count among the surveys are largely 
sM»x>unted for by the following factors: (1) the American Hospital' 
Association and American Medical Association surveys include insti- 
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1 Most of these data are reported as of Sept. 30, 1940. Source: Statistics and Directory Section. Hos¬ 
pitals. vol. 24, No. 6 (June 1960), pt. 2. 

a Data relate to the end of 1949 or the early months of 1960. Source: Hospital Service in the United States 
by T. H. Arestad, M. D. and IS^Iary A. McGovern. Journal of the American Medical Association, voU 
143, No. 1 (May 6, 1960). 

a inclDdes some beds in other service categories since the American Hospital Association and the American 
Medical Association classify {dl beds in a facility according to the predominant type of service provided. 

4 The revised State plans report as existing acceptable beds most of the beds approved for construction 
under the Federal-State hospital program as well as those currently under construction without Federal aid. 

> Not directly available from American Hospital Association data, but estimated on the assumption ttot 
beds in these facilities represent the same proportion of total beds reported by the American Hospital As¬ 
sociation as those enumerated by the American Medical Association. 

> Obtained firom a count of all such institutions listed by the American Medical Association. 


tutions for the feeble-minded and epileptics and hospital departments 
of institutions, both of which are excluded from the State plans; 
(2) the State plans include among the existing acceptable beds those 
beds which are being constructed or are to be constructed through 
approved project applications under the Hospital Survey and Con¬ 
struction program; (3) the American Hospital Association and 
American Medical Association surveys report beds actually set up to 
provide in-patient care, while the State plans report the normal bed 
capacity, i. e., the number of beds for which the hospital was designed; 
(4) variations in bed capacity resulting from differences in reporting 
dates for the three surveys; and (5) the indusion of individual hospitals 
in one inventory for which reports were not submitted to one or both 
of the other inventories. 

Another factor which must be considered in comparing these data 
is the fact that, in the State plans, when at least 10 hospital beds are 
assigned for the care of patients in categories other than the medical 
service dassidcation of the hospital, the beds are reported according 
to the specific service for whidi the bed is used. For example, a unit 
of 10 or more mental beds in a general hospital is induded in the 
tabulation of mental beds. Therefore, beds reported for a single 
hospital may fall into several dassifications such as general, mental,' 
and chronic. The American Medical Association and the American 
Ho^ital Assodation, on the other hand, dassify all beds in a hospital 
according to the predominant type of care provided, e. g., all beds in 
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Table 3. All hospital beds* Number of existing beds and estimated net additional and 
UOal beds ne&dm^ as shoiai by State plans as of Jan. 1,1950 (hospital survey and con¬ 
struction program) 


1 

) 

State 

Population i ' 

Existing beds 


Esti¬ 
mated net 
addi¬ 
tional 
beds 
needed 

Estimated 
total beds 
needed» 

Year 

Total 

Total 

Accept¬ 

able 

Nonac- 
ceptable 2 

United States and Terri- 








tories. 


146,618,837 

1,118,635 

952,196 

166,339 

897,856 

l,So0,052 

United States. 


143,809,264 

1,099,493 

936,895 

162,698 

867,833 

1,804,728 

Alabama. 

ld4S 

2,839,000 

13,441 

10,327 

3,114 


36,128 

Arizona_ 

194h 

654,000 

5,193 

4,733 

\ 460 


9,777 

Arkansas. 

1946 

1,877,409 

10,592 

6,847 

3,745 

17,109 

23,956 

California... 

1948 

9,894,000 

73,658 

64,601 

9,057 

51,996 

116,697 

Colorado. 

1945 

1,060,239 

11,429 

10,367 

1,062 

4,309 

14,676 

Connecticut. 

1948 

2,011,000 

16,880 

16,718 

162 

8,205 

24,923 

Delaware, .. 

194S 

297,000 

2,796 

2,334 

462 

1,447 

3,781 

District of Columbia. 

1946 

815,195 

10,765 

5.000 

4,866 

4,965 


Florida. 

1947 

2,346,000 

16,095 

14,695 

1,400 

14,595 


Georgia. 

1948 

3,128,000 

21,211 

20,047 

1,164 

18,744 

38,791 

Idaho. 

1948 

586,000 

3,281 

2,743 

538 

4,457 


Tllinnis... 

1947 

8,221,000 

62,313 

49,276 

13,037 


102,083 

Indiana_ 

1947 

3,835,000 

20,727 

17,652 

3,076 

29,338 

46,990 

Iowa. 

1946 

2,539,075 

21,648 

12,528 

0,120 

17,816 


Kansas..-----_ 

1946 

1,873,614 

12,322 

11,716 

606 

11,374 


Kentucky. 

1946 

2,745,590 

16,729 

15,965 

764 

19,766 

36,721 

Louisiana. 

1948 

2,566,000 

20,019 

16,052 

3,967 

17,108 


Maine . 

1946 

874,938 

7,687 

6,208 

1,379 

4,580 


Maryland. 

1948 

2,118,000 

18,645 

16,188 

2,457 

11,218 


Massachusetts. 

1947 

4,634,500 

44,603 

39,585 

5,018 

19,813 

59,398 

Michigan. 

1947 

6,069,000 

43.660 

30,749 

12,911 


74.649 

Minnesota. 

1947 

2,888,000 

23,356 

20,076 

3,281 

16,390 

36,465 

Mississippi. 

1948 

2,112,000 

12,071 

0,644 

2,427 

17,228 

26,872 

Missouri. 

1946 

3,776,260 

29,000 

28,113 

977 i 

20,682 

48,795 

Montana. 

1947 

492,240 

4,928 

4,351 

677 

2,627 

6,878 

Nebraska. 

1946 

1,275,713 

11,867 

10,496 

1,371 

5,448 

15,944 

Nevada. 

1948 

141,000 

1,146 

1,108 

37 

916 

2,024 

New Hampshire. 

1946 

513,448 

4,576 

4,300 

276 

1,976 

6,276 

New Jersey. 

1947 

4,627,000 

36,525 

34,647 

1,978 

22,971 

67,518 

New Mevico. 

1948 

571,000 

3,276 

3,152 

123 


8,154 

New York. 

n949 

14,749,128 

153,272 

125,180 

28,092 

59.521 

184,701 

North Carolina. 

1948 

3,675,000 

24,759 

23,054 

1,705 


47,554 

North Dakota. 

1947 

541,000 

6,383 

5,316 

67 



Ohio. 

1947 

7,667,600 

60.240 

45,279 

4,070 


95,388 

Oklahoma_ 

1947 

2,276,004 

15,380 

14,918 

462 


29,611 

Oregon. 

1^ 

1,625,000 

9,206 

8,607 

599 

10,828 

19,435 

Pennsylvania... 

1948 

10,676,000 

81,010 

08,479 

12,531 


132,156 

Rhode Mand. 

1948 

739,000 

7,374 

6,528 

m 

2,6&4 

6,212 

South Carolina. 

1948 

1,960,000 

10,693 

9,783 

910 

14,639 

24,422 

South Dakota. 

1943 

644,866 

4,860 

4,382 

478 


7,429 

Teimessee. 

1948 

3,140,000 

19,436 

19,300 

136 

21,535 

40,835 

Texas. 

1948 

7,153,000 

43,646 

42,708 

848 

48,986 

91,784 

Utah. 

1947 

638,000 

3,722 

3,476 

247 

4,346 

7,821 

Vermont. 

1947 

364,000 

3,272 

2,333 

939 

2,153 

4^486 

Virginia. 

1948 

2,975,000 

20,369 

15,068 

5,301 

22.430 

37,498 

■Washington. 

1948 

, 2,463,000 

20,223 

17,665 

%65S 


30.665 

West Vfrginfji 

1943 

1,732,365 

10,902 

7,893 

3,009 


21,993 

Wisconsin. 

1947 

' 3,246,000 

33,434 

21,232 

9,202 


39 ; 935 

Wyoming,. 

1947 

276,000 

1,876 

1,688 

188 

1,867 

3,545 

Territ<Mries. 


I 2,809,573 

19,042 

16,301 

1 3,741 

30,023 

45,324 

Alaska. 

n949 

1 94.876 

630 

296 

334 

1,886 

2,182 

Hawnil. _ _ _ 

<1940 

1 536,540 

4,955 

3,196 

1,769 

4,111 

7,807 

Puerto Rlno 

1947 

1 2,149,000 

13,107 

11,809 

1,298 

23,658 

85! ^7 

Virin Islands-. 

W 

29,158 

350 

350 

368 

368 


1 Bureau of the Census population estiznates for July 1 of the year indicated os reported in the State plans 
for hospital construction. 

s Bepiesents beds classified as ^^onacceptable’* by the State agencies on the basis of fire and health 
hazards, obsolescence, unsuitable design, etc. 

> Needs estimated by each State on the basis of the maximum ratios permissible for Federal aid as pre¬ 
scribed by Title VT, Public Health Service Act. 

4 Population as estimated by the State agency. 
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Table 4. General hospital beds.^ ?kuniber of existing beds and estimated net additional 
and total beds needed^ as shown by State plans as of Jan. 1 ,1950 (hospital survey and 
construction program) 


Existing beds 


State 


Acceptable 

Nou- 

aecept- 

ables 

Estimated 
net addi¬ 
tional beds 
needed 

Estimated 
total beds 


Total 

Number 

Per 1,000 
popula¬ 
tions 

needed^ 

United States and Territor¬ 
ies _ _ 


437,786 

3.0 

76,028 

244,815 

682,601 


United States. _ 

603,067 

430,367 

3.0 

72,700 1 

239,492 

669,860 




AlahftTTiA _ 

7,377 

2,993 

4,445 

33,100 

4,860 

6,637 

1,213 

4*112 

7,907 

9,103 

2,097 

29,892 

9,901 

9,611 

7,388 

dvQSO 

2,626 

3,290 

2.1 

1,397 

367 

6,817 

1,021 

5,194 

16,392 

1,470 

2,660 

219 

12,797 

3,647 

8*484 

46,780 

6,552 

9,125 

I, 420 
3,668 

10,688 

14,075 

2,930 

37,325 

17,825 

11,691 

8,962 

1SS,487 

II, 923 
3,933 
9,546 

22 ; 983 

AriroTift - - -_ 

4.0 

ArTrq.TiSftfi_ 

1.8 

1,166 

3,712 

778 

California_ 

29,388 

4,082 

3.0 

Colorado_ 

3.9 

Connecticut___ 

6,475 

1,201 

2,111 

7,296 

7,939 

3.2 

162 

Delaware_ 

4.0 

12 

District of Cnlnnihift 

2.6 

2,001 

612 

1,667 

3.393 
6,136 
1,371 

12,342 

9,843 

4.393 
2,180 


3.1 

G^rgie 

2 6 

1,164 
538 

Idaho_ 

i;559 

24,983 

7,482 

2 7 

lUinois_ 

3.0 

4,909 

2,419 

2,313 

606 

Indiana. 

2.0 

Iowa__ 

7,198 

6,782 

6,976 

8,708 

1,666 

6,836 

13,006 

2.8 

UansAS.... 

3.6 

T\ ftutncify.. 

7,394 

10,040 

3,035 

7,048 

17,996 

19,274 

12,348 

6,699 

2.5 

418 

5 ; 511 

2,277 

2,710 

9,977 

13,238 

TiOnisiAHA _ 

3.4 

1,332 
1.379 

Maine..... 

1.9 

Maryland....- 

3.2 

213 

Massachusetts..... 

2.8 

4,990 

4,622 

2,690 

1,546 

977 

Michigan... 

14 ; 652 
9,758 

2.4 

27,890 

14,319 

9,665 

18*276 

3,043 

6*612 

864 

Minn^ta. 

3.4 

4*561 

4,601 

Mississippi_ 

5,164 

13,342 

2,316 

2.4 

Missouri___ 

14,319 

^893 

3.6 

4,934 

727 

Montana..___ 

4.7 

677 

Nebraska_ 

6,487 

834 

4,086 

797 

3.2 

1,371 

37 

2 ; 426 
67 

Nevada___ 

5.7 

New Hampshire_ 

2,201 

16,996 

1,794 

60,973 

11,900 

2,837 

24,782 

7,772 

4,623 

1,928 
14,643 
1,671 
48,259 
11,066 
2,770 
23,120 
7,310 
4,106 
33,084 
1,746 
6,321 

3 8 

276 

446 

2,374 

New Jersey... 

3.1 

1,462 

123 

6,914 

1,549 

18,736 

21,467 

MeYffvi . - 

2.9 

3,220 

New Vftrlr 

8.8 

12,714 

844 

66,994 

North Carolina. 

3.0 

7,283 

18*339 

North Dakota___ 

6.1 

67 

988 

3,758 

Ohio _ 

3.0 

1,662 

462 

11,492 

34,612 

Oklahoma_ 

3.2 

8,786 

11,095 

7,367 

Or^on - _ _ _ 

2.6 

617 

3,261 

Pennsylvania 

38,164 

2,162 

6,900 

2,780 

3.1 

6,080 

416 

16,620 

48,704 

Rhode Island _. _ _ 

2.4 

1^580 

3,326 

flonth Carolina _ 

2.7 

679 

3,811 

9,132 

Sonth Dakota 

2,302 

7,952 

4.2 

478 

860 

3,162 

Tennessee _ 

8,088 

24,062 

2,404 

1,360 

8,343 

8,560 

0,329 

2.6 

136 

6,306 

14*268 

Texas . _ 

23,235 

3.2 

827 

9,778 

33,013 

Utah . _ 

2,189 

1,021 

3.4 

215 

1,001 

3,190 

Vermont . _ _ _ . 

2.8 

329 

617 

1,638 

Virginia_ 

7,679 

2.5 

764 

5,069 

13,648 

Washington __ _ 

7,942 

4,671 

3.2 

618 

3,248 

11,190 

Westvfrglnla_ 

2.7 

1,668 

3,308 

7,979 

Wlsfionsin _ _ 

13,084 

1,088 

11,986 

900 

3.7 

1,099 

3,200 

16,194 

Wyoming. 

3.3 

188 

610 

1,610 

Territories „ _ „ _ 

10,747 

7,419 

2.6 

3,328 

6.323 

12,742 



Alaska. _ _ _ _ 

461 

127 

1.3 

334 

397 

624 

Hawaii. 

2,480 

7,609 

297 

960 

1.8 

1,530 

1,464 

2,414 

Puerto Rico. . 

6,342 

3.0 

1,167 

3,326 

9.668 

Virgin Islands__ 


297 

136 

186 


1 Includes beds in hospitals planned for the care and treatment of acute conditions and specialized types 
of cases other than mental, tuberculosis and chronic disease. , . ^ 

* Cidculated on the basis of the State population reported in the State plans ss shown in table 3. 

* Represents beds classified as ^^onacceptable” by the State agencies on the basis of fire and health haz¬ 
ards, (msolescence, unsuitable design, etc. 

^ Needs estimate by each State on the basis of the maximuTn ratios permissible for Federal aid as pre¬ 
scribed by Title VI, Public Health Service Act, namely 4.6-6.6 beds per 1,000 population, depending on 
the State population density. 
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Table 5. Mental hospital beds.^ Number oi existing beds and estimated net additional 
and total beds needed^ as shotm by State pleats as of Jan, 7 ,1950 (hospital survey caid 
construction profftan) 




Existing beds 




State 


! 

Acceptable 


Estimated 
net addi- 

Estimated 
total beds 


Total 

Number 

1 

Per 1,000 : 
popula¬ 
tions 

accept¬ 
able > 

needed 

needed < 

United States and Terri¬ 
tories. 

462,859 

390,138 

2.7 

63,721 

326,065 

726,203 

United States. 

459,516 

305,846 1 

2.8 

, 63,670 

315,321 

711.167 


Alabama. 

Arizona. 

Arkansas. 

Oalifomia. 

Colorado. 

Conneeticut. 

Delaware. 

District of Colombia.. 

Florida. 

Georgia. 

Idaho.. 

Illinois. 

Indiana.. 

Iowa. 


Kentucky.. 

Louisiana. 

Maine. 

Maryland. 

Massachusetts... 

Michigan. 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi. 

Missouri. 

Montana. 

Nebraska. 

Nevada.... 

New Hamp^ire. 

New Jersey. 

New Mexico_ 

New York. 

North Carolina.. 
North Dakota... 

Ohio. 

Oklahoma.-_ 

Oregon.-. 

Pennsylvania-— 

Bhode Ddond_ 

South Carolina.. 
South Dakota... 


Texas.. 

Utah. 

Vermont_ 

Virginia___ 

Wadiington.r. 
"West Virginia-. 

Wisconsin. 

WyomingL. 



1 Includes beds in hospitals for the diagnosis and treatment of nervous and ment^ Alness but excludes 
beds in institutions for the feeble-minded and epileptics. 

3 Calculated on the basis of Ihe State population reported in the State plans as ^own in table 3. 

* Riniieaents beds classified as ‘*oonacceptable" by the State agencies on the basis of fire and health 
hasazds. obsolescence^ unsuitable desigEf etc. 

* Needs estimated by each State on the bake of the maximum ratios pennissiMe for Federal aid as pre 
aeifi>ed by Title VI, Public Health Service Act, namely 6 beds per 1 population. 
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Table 6. Tuberculosis hospital beds,^ Number ^ existins beds and estimated net addU 
tional and total beds needed^ as shotm by State pfans^ as oj Jan, i, 1950 (hospital surv^ 
and construction program) 


State 

Average annual 

T. B. deaths * 


Existing beds 


Esti¬ 
mated 
not addi¬ 
tional 
beds 

1 ceded 

Esti¬ 
mated 
total 
beds 
needed * 


Accer table 

1 

Xon- 

accert- 

ables 

Years 

Number 
of deaths 

Total 

Number 

Per i 
T.B. 
death 1 

United States and Terri- 









tories. 


68,754.4 

94.024 

81,611 

1.39 1 12,513 

67,423 

M48,936 

United States.-.. 


53.778. S 

89.561 

77,188 

1.43 

12,370 

cS.Slo 


Alabama. 

1940-44 

1,883.0 

724 

519 

.38 

2a") 

2,939 

3,458 

Arizona.-. 

1940-44 

621.0 

626 

526 

.85 


1,010 

1,552 

Arkansas_ 

1940-44 

932.0 

1,351 

1,351 

1 1.8 


679 

3 L 33 O 

California. 

1943-47 

3,733.0 

7,752 

3,353 

1 43 

2,309 

3.9«0 

9,3^ 

Colorado.-. 

1940-44 

399.0 

1,270 

1,050 

2 63 

220 

054 

*1,704 

Connecticut__— 

1940-44 

597.0 

1,72J 

1,721 

2.88 



5 1^:721 

Delaware. 

1916-47 

113.0 

193 

193 

1.71 

. 

S9 

28? 

District of Columbia. 

1940-44 

596.0 

1,177 

1,032 

1.77 

12) 

439 

1,491 

Florida. 

1940-44 

872.0 

1,640 

893 

1 02 

647 

1,287 

2. ISO 

Georgia_ 

1943-47 

1,128.0 

1.460 

i,4ro 

1.29 


1.300 

2,820 

Idaho. 

1944-48 

' 67.0 

70 

' 70 

1.04 


9S 

108 

Illinois.-. 

1942-46 

2,884.4 

5,044 

6,044 

1 75 


2,167 

7,211 

Indiana. 

1943-47 

1,128.0 

1,771 

1,237 

1.10 

534 

i,:«s 

2,820 

Iowa. 

1940-44 

392.0 

777 

630 

1.63 

138 

341 

980 

TTftngflg_ 

1940-44 

404.0 

448 

448 

1.11 


562 

1,010 

Kentucky. 

1943-47 

1,606.C 

1,640 

1,614 

1 00 

26 

2,^01 

4,015 

Louisiana_ 

1940-44 

1,310.0 

1,466 

1,313 

l.W) 

152 

1,1.62 

3,275 

Maine.. 

1940-44 

295.0 

626 

526 

1 78 


211 

737 

Maryland. 

1943-47 

1,214.0 

1,969 

1.829 

1.51 

140 

1,200 

3,035 

Massachusetts. 

1940-14 

1,590.0 

3,695 

3.6SS 

2.32 


287 

3.975 

Michigan. 

1011 IS 

1,710.4 

4,676 

3,659 

2.14 

1,017 

017 

4,270 

Miime5wta. _ _ _ 

1943-47 

652.0 

1,995 

1,930 

2.96 

65 


«1,930 

Mississippi. 

194(Hi4 

973.0 

676 

611 

.63 

65 

1,8^ 

2,433 

Missouri. 

1940-44 

1,635.0 

1,805 

1,80.*^ 

1.10 


2,282 

4,087 

Mnnt&nft. 

1940-44 

199.0 

235 

236 

1.18 


262 

497 

Kebraskft 

1940-44 

201.0 

200 

200 

1.06 


503 

503 

Nevada___ 

1940-44 

69.0 

21 

21 

.30 

. 

152 

173 

New Hampshire. 

1940-44 

124.0 

189 

189 

1.53 


121 

310 

New Jersey. 

1943-48 

1,736.0 

3,290 

3,211 

1.85 

79 

461 

3,672 

New Mexico. 

1940-44 

374.8 

353 

353 

.94 


584 

937 

New York. 

1943-47 

5,785.0 

12,256 

9,510 

1.65 

2,710 

. 4,923 

14,463 

North Carolina. 

1940-44 

1,396.0 

2,014 

1,830 

1.31 

184 

1,660 

3,490 

North Dakota_ 

1943-47 

98.0 

275 

275 

2. SI 



*275 

Ohio. 

1040-44 

2,841.0 

3,825 

3,332 

1.17 

493 

3,771 

7,103 

Oklahoma. 

1940-44 

996.4 

1,264 

1,264 

1.27 


* 1,227 

2,491 

Oregon. 

1943-47 

277.2 

577 

495 

1 79 

82 

198 

093 

Pennsylvania. 

1943-47 

3,488.0 

5,671 

3,772 

l.OS 

1,899 

4,948 

8,720 

Rhode Island __ 

1040-44 

285.0 

622 

022 

2.18 


91 

713 

South Carolina. 

1943-47 

628.0 

990 

794 

1.26 

196 

776 

1,570 

SnnthDAknta. 

1910-44 

•181.0 

192 

192 

1.06 


261 

453 

Tennessee__ 

1940-44 

1,769.8 

1,862 

1,862 

1.06 


2,63.8 

4,400 

Texas. 

1940-14 

3,480.0 

3,434 

3,113 

.98 

21 

5,287 

8,700 

Utah . __ _ 

lQ4(Ht4 

06.0 

96 

96 

1.45 


69 

165 

Vermont _ _ 

1940-44 

120.0 

112 

112 

.93 


188 

300 

Virgil. 

1944>1S 

1,250.0 

1,892 

1,601 

1.28 

291 

1,524 

3,125 

Washington.... 

1940-44 

586.4 

2,394 

2,126 

3.63 

208 

177 

>2,303 

West Vfi^ila. 

1940-44 

797.8 

1,321 

1,021 

1.28 

300 

974 

1,995 

WLsfionstn _ 

1940-44 

760 6 

2,126 

2,019 

2.05 

107 


3 2.019 

Wyoming___ 

1940-44 

44.0 

82 

82 

1.86 


28 1 110 










Territories. 


4,975,6 



1 .87 

137 

8,610 

12,933 

Alaska_ 

1941-48 

398.0 

169 

169 

1 .42 


826 

995 

Hawaii 

1944r48 

257.4 

1,252 

1,137 

1 4.42 

1 115 


5 1.137 

Puerto Rifto _ _ 

1943-47 

4,802.2 

3i017 

3 ; 017 


1 

7,739 


Virgin Islands. 

1940-44 

lao 

22 

. 

1 23 

45 

45 


I Indudes beds for diagnosis and treatment, excluding preventoria. 

* Most of the States estimated their total bed needs on the basis of the maximum ratios permissible for 
Federal aid as prescribed by Title VI, Public Health Service Act, namely 2.5 times the average annual 
deaths from tuberculosis in the State over the 5-year period, 1940-44. Regulations permit the use of averages 
for other 5-year periods not exceeding that for the 1940-44 period. 

* Beds dassifted as **nonacoeptahle” by the State agencies on the basis of fire and health hazards, etc. 

* Colorado has more than 2.6 beds per average annmu death. Since two-thirds of its beds ore for out-of- 
Stote residents, additional beds are required for the tuberculous In that State. 

< In these State^the total beds needed, based on the prescribed ratio, are less than the totd number of 
acceptable beds. However, the total number of acoeptable beds has been used as the total needed since it is 
assumed that the States need all acceptable tuberculosis beds. 

< On the of the prescribed ratio the State of Wa^liinrton needs 1,466 beds; however, the State has 
determhied that the bed need is greater than the ratio allow^le. 
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Table 7. Chronic disease hospUcd bedsJ^ Number of existing beds and estimated net 
additional and total beds needed, as shoujn by State plans as of Jan. 1, 1950 {hospital 
survey and construction program) 


1 

Existing beds 



1 

state 


Acceptable 

Non- 

accept- 

able> 

Estimated 
net addi¬ 
tional beds 
needed 

Estimated 
total beds 

Total 

Number 

Per 1,000 
popula¬ 
tion 3 

needed * 

United States and Terri¬ 
tories. 

47,838 

33,761 

0.23 

14,077 

259,551 

293,312 

United States. 

47,346 

33,494 

.23 

13,852 

264,205 

287,699 






6,678 

6,678 

_ _ _ 

164 

71 

.11 

93 

1,237 

1,308 





3,755 

8,755 


3,398 , 
31 

1,^ 

.16 

1,848 

18,238 

19,788 

Pnlnra/ift 

31 

.03 

2,089 

2,120 

PnTiTiAfttiCTlt _ _ 

466 1 

465 

.23 


3,657 

4,022 

Delaware _ __ __ 

236 , 

236 

.79 


358 

594 

pisbiPt of Columbia _ _ _ 

316 

170 

.21 

145 

1,460 

1,630 

4,692 

inorida 

766 

671 

.29 

95 

4,021 


1,321 i 
193 1 

1,321 

.42 


4,935 

6.266 

Mfthn 

193 

.33 


979 

1,172 

Tllinois_ 

3.398 

3,147 

.38 

251 

13,295 

16,442 

TniliftTift _ 

290 

299 

.08 


7,371 

7,670 

5,078 

Iowa.. 

4,246 ’ 

386 

.15 

3,860 

4,692 

■^anaas___ 



3,748 

3,748 

UentnftVy. . _ 

312 

89 

.03 

m 

6,402 

51491 

Ty^niaiaoa _ _ __ 

226 

226 

.09 


4,906 

5,132 

Maine_ 

170 

170 

, .19 


1,678 

1,748 

Maryland...__ 

3,527 

1,789 

1,221 

767 

1,616 

.76 

. 1,911 

2,620 

4,236 

MaaaaohiisettS_ 

1,789 

1,087 

1 .39 

7,479 

9,268 

Michigan.. 

.18 

134 

11,051 

12,138 

Minneenta 

698 

.21 

169 

6,178 

6,776 

Mississippi_A- 




4,224 

4,224 

Missouri_ __ 

1,081 

1,081 

.29 


6,471 

954 

7,662 

Montana_____ _. 



954 

Nebraska_ 





i^551 

2,561 

Nevada^ _ ! 





282 

282 

New Hampshirfi _. 


198 

.39 


828 

1,026 

New Jersey . _ 

2,799 

43 

2,486 

.54 

313 

6,768 

9,254 

New Mexico_ 

43 

.08 

1,099 

23,716 

1,142 

29,498 

New York _ . _ 

6,936 

236 

6^782 

235 

.39 

158 

North Carolina 

.06 

7,116 
971 

7,350 

North Dakota _ 

111 

111 

.21 


1,082 

Ohio _. 

609 

609 

15,335 

4,265 

3,250 

15,335 

Dklahnnia 

285 

285 

.13 


4,550 

3,250 

Oregon .. _ . 


Pennsylvania. . 

1,426 

1,172 

172 

1,310 

1,172 

172 

.12 

116 

20,042 

21,352 

1,478 

Rhode Island__ __ 

1.59 

306 

Sonth Carolina _ 

.09 


3,748 

3,920 

1,090 

South Dakota__ 


1,090 

4,370 

Tennessee. 

2,064 

2,146 

102 

2.054 

.66 


6,424 

Texas _ __ 

2,146 

.30 


12,160 

1,206 

728 

14,306 

Utah_ 

70 

.11 

32 

1,276 

Vermont. .... 

728 

Virginia. 





5,950 

3,475 

3,434 

5,950 

Washington... 

2,724 

1,432 

.58 

1,292 

4,907 

West^r^*nia 


3,434 

6,492 

Wisconain 

3,410 

802 

.25 

2,608 

5,690 

550 

Wyoming _ 

550 


-1 



Tearritories. 

492 

267 

.10 

226 

5,346 

5,613 








189 

189 




.33 

114 

898 





.04 

111 

4,206 

53 





■MMi 

MMiMlli 

[■HMH 

inmumgi 


1 Xndndes beds tn hospitals, the PTimary poipoee of which is medical treatment of chronic illness, incliid* 
ing the degenerative diseases, and which rarnish hospital treatment and care; esdudes tahercnlosis and 
mental hospitals, nursing homes, and institutions, the prinmry purpose of which is domidliary care. 

* Calculated on the basis of the State population reported in the state plans as shown in table 3. 

* Represents beds dassifled as “nonacceptable” by the State agencies on the basis of fire and hedth 
haxarajs, obsolescence, unsuitable design, etc. 

* Needs estimated by each State on the basis of the maximum ratios permissible for Federal aid as pre- 
scribed by Title VI, Public Health Service Act, namely 2 beds per 1,000 population. 
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a general hospital are counted as general beds even though a definite 
number of beds are assigned for care of mental patients. 

As is shown in table 2, if the beds in institutions for the feeble¬ 
minded and epileptics and hospital departments of institutions are 
excluded from the bed count, a total of 1,112,266 non-Federal beds 
is obtained from the American Hospital Association survey ® and 
1,116,147 from the American Medical Association. The State plans 
report a total of 1,099,493 beds. 

In the general and spedal hospital category, the American Hospital 
Association reported 555,729 beds and the American Aledical Associa¬ 
tion 542,268; the State plan reports showed a total of 550,413. The 
American Hospital Association and American Medical Association, 
it will be recalled, included beds in hospital departments of institutions 
which are excluded from the State plan data. If beds in these 
institutions are deducted (a total of 18,261 as reported by the Ameri¬ 
can Medical Association and 18,895 as estimated for the American 
Hospital Association) the State plan total for the general and special 
hospital category exceeds the American Hospital Association and 
American Medical Association estimates by 13,579 and 26,406 beds, 
respectively. Most of this difference is presumably due to the fact 
that in the revised State plans, beds programmed for construction 
and beds currently being constructed are counted as existing acceptable 
beds. 

With respect to beds for the care of the mentally ill, the American 
Medical Association reported 518,883 beds exclusive of beds in insti¬ 
tutions for the feeble-minded and epileptics; it is estimated that 
497,102 such beds are reported in the American Hospital Association 
survey. The State plans show 37,586 less beds than the American 
Hospital Association inventory and 59,367 less than the American 
Medical Association. In seeking an explanation for these differences, 
the prevalence of over-crowding in many mental facilities must be 
considered. Throughout the country, occupancy rates in 1949 
reached an average of 97 percent in mental disease hospitals. This 
indicates that many more beds are in use than the number for which 
most mental facilities were originally designed. The State plans, as 
stated previously, report only the beds for which hospitals were de¬ 
signed rather than those actually in use, as reported by the American 
Hospital Association and the American Medical Association. 

The State plans, however, report 11,234 more tuberculosis beds 
than the American Hospital Association and 16,307 more than the 
American Medical Association. In addition to beds under construc¬ 
tion being listed in the State plans as existing acceptable beds, this 

* Bines the A TnpHnnTi HospltsI Assodstion hospital dassific&tion code does not indicate those fEicIlltles 
which are institutions £or the feeble-minded and epileptics or dei^urtnients of institutions, it Is assumed that 
beds In these non-Federal facilities represent the same prcrportlcm of total beds reported by the American 
HoEqpltal Association as those enumerated by the American Medical A sso ci ation. 
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Table 8. Public health centers. Number of existing programmed^ and needed public 
heaUh centers ^ and anxUiary facilities^ as shoitn by State plans as of Jan, 1, 1950 
(hospital survey and construction proffwn) 



Public beiltn cuntuis 


Auxiliary facilities 


Existing I Total Existing -p^ 

Total I needed »1 Total o^pt- 



t Bcpresents publidy owned facilities utilized by a local health unit for the provisioa of public bealtb 
serrioeB. 

s ’^presents publldy owned auxiliary facilities such as laboratories or clinics physically separated from 
the admhiistrative offices of the local b^tb unit. 

* Needs estimated by each State on the basis of the maximum ratios permissible for Feder^ aid as pre¬ 
scribed by Title VL Public Health Service Act, namely, one public heEdth center per 80,000 population in 
States having lees than 12 persons per square mile and one per 20,000 population in States having 12 or more 
persons per square mBe. 
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excess is due to the fact that many tuberculosis beds are in general 
hospitals and are therefore tabulated as general beds by the American 
Hospital Association and the American Aledical Association. 


Summary 

The State plans, submitted under the Hospital Survey and Con¬ 
struction program, constitute a unique statement of the Nation's 
supply of hospital beds, since they iaclude a classification of beds 
according to acceptability or nonacceptability and type of service for 
which the bed is utilized. The data presented show for the Nation 
as a whole and for the individual States the present supply of hospital 
beds and the additional beds estimated to be needed to provide ade¬ 
quate hospital care to the entire population. 
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The Alkalescens-Dispar Group 

By V. H. Etong, M. V, Taylor, and M. C. Hucks* 

Recently, K'flnfFTnfl.nn (86) proposed a classification of the family 
Shiterobaoteriaceae in which the microorganisms known as Shigella 
alkalescens and Shigella dispar were removed from the genus ShigeUa 
and included in a special group termed the Alkalescens-Dispar group. 
The new group was placed in the tribe Eschericheae. Kaufimann’s 
decision to make these changes was logical, and it was based upon the 
results of his investigations (cited below) on the relationships of S. 
(dkcUescens and S. dispar cultures to certain of the established 0 
groups of Escherichia coli (15, S3, 26,27,32) and upon the bioche3nical 
behavior of 8. alkalescens and S. dispar cultures. The work of 
other investigators on the relationships of these and other micro¬ 
organisms to members of the genus Escherichia affords ancillary 
evidence for Kauffmaim’s conclusions (for example, see 16,31). 

Frantzen (18), utilizing the methods recommended by Kauffmann 
(23,24,25), proposed an antigenic schema (table 1) for the Alkalescens- 
Dispar (A-D) group based upon an extensive study of the relation¬ 
ships of its members to each other and to E. coli 0 groups. Kauff- 
mann (26) reported that certain types now induded in the A-D group 
contain K antigens. Frantzen confirmed this fact and reported the 
presence of K antigens of the L and A types in certain A-D cultures. 
A detailed study of the £ antigens of cultures of the A-D group is in 
progress (19). 

The results of agglutination tests which reveal the 0 antigen rela¬ 
tionships of members of the A-D group to each other and to known 
E. coli O groups are ^ven in tables 2, 3, and 4. The results of recip¬ 
rocal absorption tests with 0 antiserums prepared with members of 
the A-D and E. coli groups confirm the rdationships between these 
groups that are described by Kauffmann and by Frantzen. The 
results of our tests indicate that A-D 08 and E. coli 081 are 0-identical. 

The Alkalescens-Dispar schema affords a practical means for the 
identification and reporting of its members. Since the members of 
the A-D group are related closely to, or are identical with, certain 
E. coli 0 groups, it would be feasible to classify these microorganisms 
as anaerogemc E. coli cultures of the several 0 groups. We are in 
accord with Kauffmann’s view that such a change is not advisable at 
this time. However, if new types are found, they may be described 
as anaerogenic Escherichia cultures related to, or identical with, cer- 

*BacteiiologSsts, Laboratory Serrioes, Oommozilcable Disease Center, Publlo Health Serrice, Atlanta, 

Oa, 
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Table 1. The 0 cmtigenic schema for the Alkcdescens^Dispar group ^ 


0 groups 

0 antigen 

Belation^p to JEscherichta coli 0 groups 

Earher designations 

1 

la 
la, lb 

Identical vritb: 

la . _ 

i 

B. Alkalescens or Alkalescens type I. 

la, lb. 

2 

2 

Strong relationship with 25 and other 
groups. 

Alkalescens type 11 or & tieti. 

3 

3 

Strong relationship with 26 and other i 
groups. 

1 S. ceylonensis B or *S. dispar type H or 

1 Alkalescens type in (2-103). 

4 

4 

Strong relationship with 4.! 

1 S. madampensu or, S. dispar 1. 

5 

■HD 

Identical with 2a.... 

1 None. 

6 


Identical with 9 

S. dtspar type III. 

7 


Identical with 7. 

None. 

8 

8 

Identical with 81.j None. 


I From Fzantzen modified. 


tain E. coli O groups. These views were adopted by Ewing and Kauflf- 
mann {17) in their discussion of the microorganism named Shigella 
gmmbara by de Assis {14) • This type was identified as an anaero- 
genic member of E. coli 0112, 

This report reviews earher work and presents a brief outUne of 
our investigations which confirm the findings of Frantzen. We also 
propose the adoption and use of the Frantzen schema for the A-D 
group. The schema is a practical one which affords the laboratory 
worker an accurate and definite means of identifying and report¬ 
ing these microorganisms. It is neither our purpose nor desire to 
enter into controversy concerning the taxonomy or the nomenclature 
of the microoiganisnis discussed here. On the contrary, we wish 
only to propose the use of the Alkalescens-Dispar schema as a practical 
aid in laboratory work. 

The methods used in this investigation were those advised by 
Kauffmann {86) for the study of the coli group. Except for type 
cultures obtained from various investigators, to whom we are greatly 
indebted, the microorganisms employed in the study were isolated 
by us or sent to the laboratory for identification. A large number of 
cultures of the more common O groups, 1, 2, and 3, were studied. 
Only a limited number of cultures of the other O groups were available. 

In 1918, Andrewes (!) described BcLcillv.8 alkalescens as well as 
Bacillus dispar and BadUus ambiguus (ShigeUa dysenteriae 2). Studies 
on the antigenic structure and relationships of Shigella alkalescens 
(A-D 01) were made by Neter (88), de Assis {18, IS), Stuart et al. 
(SI), and Wheeler et al. {S6), and many others. 

As pointed out by Stuart and co-workers {SI) and Wheeler et al. 
(Sfi), a laige number of biochemical varieties of bacteria contain all, 
or a part', of the antigenic complex of A-D 01 (jS^. Alkalescens) . These 
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biotypes range from the typical anaer<^emc, lactose n^ative, non- 
motile bacterium through intermediates to typical E. eoli cultures. 

De Assis {IS) described a bacterium that was similar to S. alkalescens 
as regards its biochemical reactivities but which contained different 
0 auti^ens. This serotype was called Shigella aUccUescens II but was 
later named Shigella iietS by de Assis and by Weil and Slafkovsl^ 
($4). Neter (S8) proposed a classification which contained four 
serotypes of S. alkalescens. These were: type I, the original B. 
oBcaleseens of Andrewes; type U, S. cJkahscens II of de As^; type 
m, 2-193 (2372) isolated by Ewing in Italy; and type IV, previously 
undesciibed. Culture 2-193 is discussed^bdow. Available cultures 
of type IV are rough (Prantzen, 18). 
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In his publications of 1907 and 1912, Castellani (7, 8) described 
two bacterial types which were designated B. ceylonensis B and B, 
madampensis. Another type, first isolated in 1904, was described by 
Castellani (7) as B. ceylonensis A (Shigella sonnet ). Later, CasteUani 
(9, 10) classified these lactose-fermenting bacteria as metadysentery 
bacilli. Andrewes (1) described a species called B. dispar which 
consisted of a mixed collection of bacterial types, including both 
indol positive and indol negative microoi^anisms. Levine (8^) 
pointed out that the indol negative B. dispar cultures of Andrewes 
were the same as Sonne’s bacterium. 

Welch and Mickle (SS), Carpenter (S), and Carpenter and Stuart 
(4) adopted the names B. dispar and S. dispar for use in connection 
with the anaerogenic, nonmotile, indol positive serot 3 pes that re¬ 
quire 48 hours or longer to produce acid from lactose. Carpenter and 
Stuart (S) employed the term ProshigeUa dispar (Borman et al.) in 
connection with these microorganisms. 

Carpenter (S) and Carpenter and Stuart (4) studied the relation¬ 
ships of S. dispar I (Shigella madampensis), S. dispar 11 (ShigeUa 
ceylonensis B), and S. dispar III. S. dispar n was subdivided into 
three subtypes, Ila, Ilb, and He. Later, Carpenter (S) added a 
fourth subtype, lid. Frantzen (18) reported cultures of S. dispar 
Ha, nb, lie all contain identical 0 antigens, as demonstrated by 
reciprocal absorption tests employing antiserums prepared with boiled 
cultures. We confirmed this finding after being informed of the fact 
by Frantzen. Subtype lid was found to be identical serologically 
with S. dUealescens II or S'. tieU (16). During the study of a large 
number of cultures that contain O antigens identical with those A-D 
02 (S. alkaleseens II), we found a series of biotypes comparable to 
that described by Stuart et al. (31) for A-D 01 (B. alkaleseens, of 
Andrewes). 

Frantzen (18) reported that the O antigens of S. dispar III (see 6) 
are identical with those of E. coli 09 and that it contains K antigen 
A26. S. dispar III was added to the A-D group as O group 6 (table 1). 

Culture 2-193 and 14 others like it were isolated by Ewing in Italy 
during 1944 and 1945. Subcultures of type 2-193 were sent to Neter 
(88) who classified it as Shigella alkaleseens III and to Wheder et al. 
(S5) who studied culture 2-193 (Wheeler’s accession No. 23732) and 
others like it and confirmed a serological relationship to Shigella 
hoydii 6 previously noted by Ewing (unpublished data). Wheeler 
et al. (S5) also mentioned the relation^p of type 2-193 cultures to 
microoi^anisms now included in A-D 03. Other investigators (for 
example, see 4) reported that type 2-193 cultures were identical 
serologic^ywitii typical members of 8. dispar II (A-D 03). Frauds 
(80) proposed that type 2-193 cultures be dedgnated providonally 
as Shigella flezneri VUI. 
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Type 2-193 cultures are regarded now as lactose-negative variants 
of A-D 03. They are included in the Frantzen (18) schema (table 1) 
as members of 0 group 3. 

Francis (W, 81) reported that culture 2-193 was the same sero¬ 
logically and biochemically as culture 953 FA obtained from Dr. K. 
F. Bridges. Dr. Bridges sent Ewing a subculture of 953 FA in 1946 
and supplied the following information about it: “As regards its 
origin, the original strain 953 FA was isolated by Lt. Col. D. T. M. 
Large, Eoyal Army Medical Corps, in Quetta about 1934 and sent 
to me at Kasauli for investigation. Subsequently I received several 
other strains of the same type, and I have notes of isolation in Rawal 
Pindi, and Kohat. So it seems that this type was widespread about 
the North-West Frontier of India, but certainly not common. I 
brought this strain 953 FA home with me from India in 1937.” 
Bensted (8) 1939, also mentioned the isolation of type 953 cultures 
in a report from the Enteric Laboratory, Kasauli, India. 

Ewing confirmed the findings of Francis as regards the identity of 
cultures 953 FA and 2-193. Therefore, available information indi¬ 
cates that these lactose-negative variants first were isolated in India 
about 1934. Cox and Wallace (11) reported the isolation of this 
type in India dTuing World War II. 

In 1942, Boelcke (89) recorded the isolation of a new type which 
was labeled B. faradysenteriae palatinense. Seeliger (SO) studied this 
culture and found that it was identical to S. madampensis and S. 
dispar I. Roelcdce’s microorganism is not regarded as new but as a 
member of 04 of the A-D group. 

All of the above-mentioned microorganisms now are included, along 
with several other serotypes, in the A-D group (table 1) of Frantzen 
( 18 ). 

New lots of antiserum for cultures S.171, S.167, S.205, and S.231 
were prepared by injection of heated (100° C., 2K hours) broth 
cultures into rabbits. These antiserums then were absorbed recip¬ 
rocally with heated (100° C., 1 hour) suspensions of the four cultures. 
The results of absorption tests made with antiserums S.167, S.205, 
and S.231 (S. dispar Ha, Ilb, and He, Carpenter) indicated that 
these microorganisms contain identical O antigens. This confirms 
the finding of Frantzen who reported that S. dispar Ha, lib, and lie 
do not difiler from each other with respect to their O antigens, and 
that they all belong to A-D 03. The results of reciprocal absorption 
tests with antiserums S.171 (A-D 04, S. dispar I) and S.167 are 
essentially the same as those reported previously by various inves- 
ti^tors. A-D 03 and A-D 04 are related slightly, but belong to 
separate O antigen groups. 
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Summary 

A partial review of the literature on the subject of the Alkalescens- 
Dispar group (A-D group) is presented. 

It is proposed that the antigenic schema of Frantzen should be 
adopted for use in the identification and reporting of these bacterial 
types. The A-D schema affords an accurate and practical method 
which laboratory personnel may utilize without reference to the 
problems of the taxonomic position of its members. 

Data are presented which confirm the results of Frantzen as regards 
the 0 antigens of the members of the Alkalescens-Dispar group and 
their relationships to the coli group. 
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Laboratory Tests 

On the Rapidity of Molluscacidal Action 
of Copper Sulfate in High Concentration 

By M. 0. Nolan* 

The present short report is conceined with experiments which were 
carried out in the laboratory to ascertain if copper sulfate in concen¬ 
trations of 20 parts per million (1:50,000) would kill nonoperoulate 
aoails within a few hours. 

Three species of planorbid snails were used in the tests: Avstralorbis 
glabratus, Biomphalana boissyi, and Bulinns contorinis. The Austral- 
orbis snails were from our stock colony of Venezuelan strain reared in 
the laboratory for many generations. The BiomphalarUt and Bvlinus 
snails were also laboratory-reared from specimens received recently 
from Dr. Mahmoud Abdel Azim Bey of Egypt. 

Experimental procedures in general complied with our standard 
pattern (9) for screening chemicals for molluscacidal activity. The 
chemical was diluted in volumetric flasks to 20 parts per million from 
an aqueous solution (1 gram copper sulfate orystals/99 miUilitm 
water). Standing tap water (dechlorioated water), such as that used 
in the aquaria in which the snails were reared, was used throughout the 
experiments. According to an analysis of the water made in the 
chemistry laboratory,^ the bicarbonate (HCOs) content was 34.2 
ppm; both carbonate (COs) and phosphate (PO 4 ) were 0.0 ppm. The 
pH of the water ranged from 7.8 to 8.0. After the addition of the 
copper sulfate in concentrations of 20 ppm, the pH ranged from 7.3 
to 7.6. Average temperatures were 25® to 26® C. 

Since our immediate objective in these experiments was to deter- 
mine the killing effici^cy of copper suKate during the early hours of 
contact, the snails were immersed in water containing the chemical 
for periods of 1,2,3,4, and 5 hours. A total of 40 snails of each species 
was used in each exposure pmod, 5 snails being immersed in 250 
milliliters of the solution in a beaker (600 ml. capacity). Half of the 
beakers were aerated; the other half were unaerated. In addition, the 
effects of a 24-hour contact period were determmed on 10 snails of 
each species. At the end of each contact period, the snails were 
removed from the chemically treated water and washed thoroi^hly 
in several changes of fresh water before being examined imder a 

*From the Laboratory of Tropical Diseases, Microbiological Instltate of the National Institutes of Health, 
Public Health Service, Bethesda, Md. 

i BzpeElniental Biology and Medical Institute of the National Institutes of Health. 
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stereoscopic microscope. They were then transferred to fresh water, 
and thereafter examioations for viability and transfer to fresh water 
were made daily until the snails either died or revived. The number 
of snails determined as dead or revived in each group was recorded 
at each examination to gain some information on the rate of death 
or recovery following exposure. During the periods of observation 
following the contact period, aeration of the water was provided at all 
times and food (lettuce leaves) was made available to the snails. 

Anyone who has observed the reactions of planorbid snails to toxic 
compounds knows that it is not always wise to state with finality that 
a snail is dead, particularly if the observation is based on a macro¬ 
scopic examination. A prostrate snail far retracted within its shell 
and with every appearance of lifelessness has been observed to revive 
in fresh water. There is no problem of uncertainty with snails that 
have been dead for some time and rigor mortis has set in, or the early 
stages of decomposition of the fiieshy parts and an opaque appearance 
have developed. In the short-term exposure tests reported upon 
here, the criteria for death (based on an examination under the 
microscope) were cessation of heartbeat and the absence of response 
to tactile stimuli. Snails that were far retracted within their shells 
were gently prodded with a curved blunt needle for signs of life. 
The determination of recovery was based on the ability of the snail 
to move about or cling to the bottom and sides of the glass container. 

The observed initial responses of the snails to the copper sulfate 
were alike for all three species. Upon contact with the chemically 
treated water, the snails immediately retracted within their shells and 
slowly dropped to the bottom of the container. The snails remained 
prostrate with no apparent movement throughout the experiment, 
including the postcontact period in fresh water, until death or 
revival resulted. There was considerable variation in the amount of 
contraction among individuals regardless of species. 

In the aerated beakers there was always a flocculent precipitate of 
the chemical that was absent in the unaerated beakers. However, 
aeration of the chemically treated water seems to have played no 
significant role in the activity of the chemical. The final percentages 
of snail mortality following the 1- and 2-hour contact periods were 
s%htly higher in the aerated beakers than in the unaerated, but not 
consistently so, and for longer hours of exposure the snail mortality 
was the same imder both aerated and unaerated conditions. Conse¬ 
quently, in reporting results, the tests have been consolidated. 

Results and Discussion 

The results obtained are shown in the table. Copper sulfate in 
concentrations of 20 ppm killed all snails within the 24-hour contact 
period. The chemical did not kill any A. glcibraius or B. loissyi within 
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the actual contact periods ranging from 1 hour throi^h 6 hours. The 
snails were obviously poisoned and subsequent dealb. or revival in 
fresh water was slow, the postexposure period extending from 24 
hours up to 4 days (.4. glahrattis) or 5 days (B. boissyi). After an 
immersion of 1 hour in the copper solution, 18 A. glabratus and 17 
B. boissyi, almost half the number of each species exposed, were able 
to revive in fresh water; and after 5 hours of exposure to the copper 
both species showed some revival in fresh water. B. boissyi appeared 
to be more individually resistant than the other species of snails as 
shown by the variable numbers that finally succumbed or revived in 
fresh water after all hours (1 through 5) of exposure. 

B. eontortm was more susceptible to the copper than the other two 
species. These snails survived the 1- and 2-hour contact periods, 
but the majority of them died within 24 hours following their removal 
from the chemically treated water into fresh water. Dead guaila 
were observed in increasing numbers at the end of each additional 
hour of exposure from 3 through 6 horns, and the snails that survived 
these exposures all died within the following 24 or 48 hours. 


Comparatioe data on ike toxidiy of copper sulfate (20 parts per million) to three species 

of ptanorhid snails 
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It must be borne in mind that in these laboratory tests conditions 
were what might be termed ideal for the copper salt to exert its maxi¬ 
mum effects on the snails. All the factors that combine in natural 
fresh waters to inhibit the availability of the copper to snails were 
practically nonexistent or at a minimum in these experiments. Eef- 
erence is made to the numerous plant and animal organisms in natural 
waters, the bacteria, algae, higher plants, protozoa and other aquatic 
animals, as well as the soil or mud, that adsorb or absorb copper; the 
minerals that precipitate and bind it, and the fatty acids and proteins 
in polluted waters that combine with it. There is no doubt that under 
these optimal conditions copper sulfate is a potent poison to snails. 
However, information is lacking on the rapidity of binding of the 
inorganic salt by such materials in natural waters as are listed above. 
Since field experience with copper sulfate has not been entirely en¬ 
couraging, consideration should be given to the use of a combination 
of the inoiganic copper salts with organic compounds that are known to 
have mollTiscacidal properties (1-9) and are stable in water. 

Within recent years several workers have reported upon laboratory 
toxicity studies of copper salts {10, 11, 12, IS). Chandler (14) who 
was the first investigator to conduct systematic laboratory tests of 
copper sulfate for molluscacidal activity, pointed out that in the low 
concentrations of 2 ppm through 0.5 ppm, the salt killed snails within 
48 hours. His criterion for death of the snails was failure to revive 
within 24 hours after being placed in fresh water. He made the 
interestmg observation that a 2 ppm solution appeared to be no swifter 
in its action than was a solution of 0.5 ppm. In speculating that the 
poisoning effect of the copper salts mi^t be due, at least in part, to 
inactivation of enzymes necessary to life, he commented that, if such 
is the case, the similarity in effect of such varying dilutions as 2 ppm 
and 0.5 ppm is more readily explained. Thirty years later, we know 
no more about the mechanism of the reaction responsible for the effect 
on snails of copper or other toxic agents. In accordance with estab¬ 
lished facts concerning the biological activity of inorganic copper 
salts, we can still only speculate that the sulfhydryl and/or other 
enzymes may be inactivated and this disruption of the intracellular 
metabolism leads to the death of the snail. Investigations of the 
physiological effects of toxic agents to snails are under way in the 
Laboratory of Tropical Diseases, and it is hoped these studies will lead 
to a more fundamental basis for snail control. 

Summary 

Tests were carried out in the laboratory to determine if eoppersulfate 
in the h%h concentration of 20 parts per million would be quickly 
lethal to planorbid snails {A. glabratus, B. boissyi, and B. eontortus). 
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Under conditions considered optimum for maximal toxic action, the 
copper salt did not kill A. glahratus or B, boissyi within contact periods 
of 1 through 5 hours. Based on subsequent death of the snails in 
fresh water, the percentages of mortality for each hour of exposure 
from 1 through 5 were: A, glalratm, 55, 85, 90, 93, 95; B. hoissyi, 58, 
78, 58, 75, 65. B. contortus snails were more susceptible to the copper 
the other two species. They survived the 1- and 2-hour contact 
periods, but the majority of them died within 24 hours following their 
removal from the chemically treated water into fresh water. Dead 
snails were observed in increasing numbers at the end of each additional 
hour of exposure from 3 through 5 hours, and the snails that survived 
these exposures all died within the following 24 or 48 hours. 
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Incidenee of Disease 


No health department^ State or locals coai effectively prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports from States for Week Ended October 21,1950 

New cases of acute poliomyelitis reported in the United States 
during the current week numbered 1,551, a slight decrease from the 
1,696 cases reported for the preceding week. This is the fourth con¬ 
secutive week since May 20 that a decrease from the preceding week 
has been reported. The figure for this week is higher than the corres¬ 
ponding number (1,147) for 1949. 

The cumulative total (25,384) for the current “disease” year was 
below the corresponding total (36,147) for last year, the highest on 
record. The “disease” year for acute poliomyelitis begins with the 
twelfth week of the calendar year. The cumulative total for the 


Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 

[Numbers after diseases are Intemational List numbers, 1948 revision] 
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1 case each. 
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calendar year was 26,516, compared with the total of 37,060 for the 
corresponding period last year. 

For the current week, five of the total of nine geographic divisions 
decreased in reported cases of acute poliomyelitis from the preceding 
week. These decreases ranged from 37 (458 to 421) cases reported 
in the East North Central States to 9 (60 to 51) in the New England 
States. Increases were noted as follows: West South Central States, 
35 (94 to 129) cases; Middle Atlantic States, 21 (326 to 347); Pacific 
States, 8 (119 to 127); and the West North Central States, 2 (163 to 
165). 

For the current week, the States reporting the largest numbers of 
cases were: New York (235), hlichigan (125), Illinois (116), Texas 
(87), Ohio (78), and California (72). 

Alaska reported 5 cases compared with 9 last week. The cumula¬ 
tive total for the calendar year was 45. Hawaii reported 2 cases for 
the week. 

The total number of cases of diphtheria reported for the week was 
209 compared with 171 last week and 229 for the corresponding period 
last year. For the calendar j'ear, a total of 4,684 cases was reported, 
the lowest total number reported for corresponding periods in the 
past 5 years. 

The total number of reported eases of meningococcal meningitis 
for the current week was 72 compared with a total of 70 cases for the 
corresponding week last year, and the 5-year (1945-49) median of 
62 cases. 


Deaths During Weeh Ended October 21, I9S0 


ITede ended OvrespoTtding 
Oct. 21,1950 uxek, 1949 

Data for 93 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths- ____ 9, 232 8, 859 

IVIedian for 3 prior years___ 8, 859 .. 

Total deaths, first 42 weeks of year- 383, 379 382, 993 

Deaths under 1 year of age_ 532 643 

Median for 3 prior years_ 698 .. 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 42 weeks of year. 25, 920 27, 400 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force_ 69,591, 544 70,103, 695 

Number of death claims_ 12, 667 12,220 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annua! 

rate_ 9. 5 9.1 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 42 weeks of 
year, annual rate_ 9. 2 9.1 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases; United States, Week 

Ended Oct. 21,1950 

[NuxnLers under diaeasea are International List nnmbers, 1948 revision] 
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Reported Cases of Selected Commiimeable Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended Oct. 21,1950—Continued 

[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1918 revision] 



1 Induding oases reported as salmondlosls. 
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»Including cases reported as streptoooecal sore throat. 





































































































FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—Week Ended Sept. 30,1950 
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NORWAY 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—Jidy 1950 
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SCARLET FEVER IN GERMANY AND IN YUGOSLAVIA 


According to information received tlLrough the World. Health 
Organization the incidence of scarlet fever has been increasing in 
both the German Federal Republic and Yugoslavia since April 1950. 

For the period April 1-September 15, 1950, 36,199 cases of the 
disease were reported in the German Federal Republic. Reported 
incidence for the same period in preceding years is as follows: 1947— 
10,396; 1948—19,453; 1949—26,209. 

Five thousand three hundred and thirty-eight cases were reported 
in Yugoslavia for this period during the current year. Figures for 
the comparable periods of the three preceding years are as follows: 
1947—1,242; 1948—977; 1949—2,296. 


REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The followingtreporta include only items of unusual inddence or of special interest and the occurrence of 
these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported cases. All repoita of yellow 
fever are published currently. A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to 
date is published in the Public Hbaxth Repobts for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

India. During the week ended October 14, 1950, 173 cases of 
cholera, with 32 deaths, were reported in Madras. 

Plague 

Belgian Congo, On October 9, 1950, one fatal case of pneumonic 
plague was reported in Costermansville Province at Butongole, north, 
of Lubero. 

Brazil, During the month of August 1950, 13 cases of plague, one 
fatal, were reported in Brazil by States as follows: Alagoas 3; Bahia 
7 (1 death); Ceara 2; Pernambuco 1. 

Smallpox 

India (French). Durir^ the period September 17-30, 1950, 69 
cases of smallpox were reported in Pondicherry. 

Rhodesia (Southern). Eighty-six cases of smallpox with 10 deaths 
were reported in Southern Rhodesia during August 1950. 

Tsnphus Ferer 

Ethiopia, During the period June 25-July 22, 1950, 170 cases of 
typhus fever, 8 fatal, were reported. 

Spain, During the week ended September 9, 1950, two cases of 
typhus fever were reported in Madrid. 
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Plague Infection in Bernalillo County, N. Mex., and Dallam 

County, Tex. 

New Mexico 

A report, dated October 20, 1950, states that plague infection was 
proved positive in 17 fleas taken from 2 wood rats, Neotoma, trapped 
approximately 17 miles east of Albuquerque, in Bernalillo County. 
The wood rats were trapped under date of April 22, 1950. 

Texas 

A memorandxim, dated October 20, 1950, states that plague infec¬ 
tion was proved positive in the following specimens: 118 fleas from 1 
praMe dog, Cynomys ludopicianus, shot October 10, 1950, and 118 
fleas flawed October 7, 1950, from prairie dog burrows. These 
specimens were taken 2% miles west of Perico in Dallam Coimty. 


Examlmatton for Dental Offieers 

A competitive examination for appointment ot dental officers in the 
Regular Corps of the Public Health Service wfll be held January 15, 
16, and 17,1951, in various cities throughout the country. Completed 
applications must be in the Washington office by December 11. 

Appointments will be made in the grades of assistant and senior 
assistant dental surgeon, equivalent to Navy ranks of lieutenant, j. g., 
and lieutenant, respectively. Entrance pay is $5,686 for assistant, 
and $6,546 for senior assistant (with dependents). These figures 
include the $1,200 annual additional pay received by dental officers 
as well as subsistence and rental allowance. Applicants must be 
citizens and graduates of an approved school of dentistry. The 
'assistant must have 7 years and the senior assistant 10 years of edu¬ 
cational training and professional experience subsequent to high school. 

The written professional examination will include the following 
subjects: oral surgeiy, oral medicine, oral pathology and bacteriology, 
anatomy, pathology and bacteriology (general), physiology, pharma¬ 
cology, operative dentistry, prosthetic dentistry, dental materials, 
periodontia, roentgenology, public health, and pedodontia. 

The practical examination will include an amalgam restoration; 
a gold inlay; and a complete write up of diagnostic procedures and 
treatment. 

For application forms and additional information write to: Surgeon 
General, Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency, Washing¬ 
ton 25, D. C. Attention: Division of Commiasioned Officers. 
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The printing of this publication has been approved by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget (August 10,1949). 

The Public Health Reports, first published in 1878 under authority of an 
act of Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the Public Health 
Service through the Division of Public Health Methods, pursuant to the follow¬ 
ing authority of law: United States Code, title 42, sections 241, 245, 247; title 44, 
section 220. 

It contains (1) current information regarding the incidence and geographic 
distribution of communicable diseases in the United States, insofar as data are 
obtainable, and of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, and other 
important communicable diseases throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cause, prevention, and control of disease; (3) other pertinent information 
regarding sanitation and the conservation of the public health. 

The Public Health Reports is published primarily for distribution, in accord¬ 
ance with the law, to health officers, members of boards or departments of health, 
and other persons directly or indirectly engaged in public health work. Articles 
of special interest are issued as reprints or as supplements, in which forms they 
are made available for more economical and general distribution. 

Requests for and communications regarding the Public Health Reports, 
reprints, or supplements should be addressed to the Surgeon General, Public 
Health Service, Washington 25, D. 0, Subscribers should remit direct to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington 25, D. C. 

Librarians and others should preserve their copies for binding, as the Public 
Health Service is unable to supply the general demand for bound copies. Indexes 
will be supplied upon request. 
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Health Resources in Defense of the Nation 


strong, healthy, working population is as essential as a strong 
fighting force . . 

This was more than a lead-in statement to a panel discussion on the 
medical aspects of civil defense. Succinctly, it expressed the theme 
motivating week-long (October 23-27) discussions, sessions, and seminars 
of the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers. 

The remark itself was among those made by Dr. Leonard A. Scheele, 
Surgeon General, Public Health Service, on a Columbia Broadcasting 
System interview, October 26. Dr. Wilton L. Halverson, President of 
the Association and Director of Health for California, and Dr. Herman E. 
Hilleboe, Commissioner of Health for New York, completed the guest 
panel. The voice of the inquiring reporter belonged to CBS’s Alex 
Kendrick. 

During a recess the three public health officials had hurried to the 
CBS studio from the Annual Conference of the Surgeon General and the 
Chief of the Children’s Bureau with the State and Territorial Health 
Officers, the State Mental Health Authorities, and Representatives of the 
State Hospital Survey and Construction Authorities. It was the forty- 
ninth such conference. The surroundings were the same as a year ago— 
the auditorimn of the Federal Security Building in the Nation’s Capital. 
Many in attendance were the same persons who registered for the con¬ 
ference a year ago. Most of the committees were the same. But with 
that the similarity vanished. 

For what had been an undertone, a cautious paragraph of forewarning 
a year ago, was now being heard in amplified and ominous urgency. 
More than once, and in a dozen different ways, the conference heard 
officials and leaders emphasize the essentiality of a healthy Nation to 


This issue was prepared by the editorial staff of Public Health Reports, 
Taft Feiman, Chief; Winona Carson, Lee Michelson, and Emily Johnson. Grate¬ 
ful acknowledgment is made of assistance given by Ruth Lauder and Harold 
Tager, information specialists, Public Health Service, and Joseph G. Riddle, 
information specialist, Children’s Bureau. 
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support the forces commit te<] to military action. All were agreed that 
j>ublic health program^ and progress not only had to be maintained but 
that public health agencies. \oluntar\ and official, had to start imme- 
diateh to pro\ide adequate health and medical defense machineri\ 

How was this to be accomplished? What has been done to integrate 
the health agencies and the health workers with defense planning? How 
were personnel and materiel needs of these programs to be met? How 
w ere staffs on continuing health programs to be manned in face of mililar\ 
call-up&? hat w as the role of the health defense* setup in the case of 
atomic attack? In the case of biological warfare? Vhat was the best 
method in organizing State and local health defense systems? Vhat were 
mutual aid pacts? hat impact will the '"’doctor draft’* ha\e on public 
health ser% ices? 

These were the concerns of the 1950 conference, these and a hundred 
other questions, much more specific, and all of them important. The 
health officers listened, asked, and then, expertly recommended and 
guided. 

Public Health Reports does not have the space to print the proceed¬ 
ings word for word. But it w'as felt that at least a digest of the con¬ 
ference ought to be attempted for the immediate benefit of health workers 
all over the Nation. In preparing such a digest, remarks have to be 
condensed, pulled out of context, and a great deal of selectivity exercised. 
Although quotation marks are not used in this report^ it is clear that these are 
condensed remarks made by the speakers, with essentiality of the subject 
matter the prime consideration in the editing of them. In appropriate posi¬ 
tions in the text will be found condensations of most of the recommenda¬ 
tions of the conference. 
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Civil Defense 


Scheele . . . Health Prime Aid to Defense 

The larger design developing for the defense of the Nation and for 
the defense of democracy thi’oughout the world is threefold, said 
Leonard A. Scheele, Surgeon General of the Public Health Service. 

Each element is of equal importance: 

First, military defense to be ready for emergencies, and to strengthen 
our allies. 

Second, civil defense^^to place the Nation in readiness for enemy 
attack at home, open or clandestine. 

Third, technical and economic assistance to underprivileged peoples 
of the world so that they may withstand the false promises of com¬ 
munism and fascism. 

In the long run—and it wUl be a long run—a strong, expanding 
health program will be the most effective way of asstumg a strong 
Nation, capable of supplying the demands of the military for man¬ 
power and materiel, and capable of organizing and operating its own 
civil defense. The Public Health Service believes, therefore, that any 
major reduction in civilian health services would be both unwise and 
uneconomical. Every set-back that om* public health program suffers 
is a set-back for national defense. 

The Public Health Service has had a task force of some of its top 
officers working for the past 2 months with Dr. Kiefer’s group (NSRB) 
on plans for emergency health and medical services. The manual, 
“United States Civil Defense” outlines the broad plan. The 
manual on health and medical services wUl soon be ready. 

Local Nerve Centers 

One factor is of special interest. State organization for civil 
defense is stressed more than during the emergency of 10 years ago. 
A strong State oiganization will be necessaiy to act as a nerve center 
through which attacked areas may be seiwed and to assui‘e adequate 
mutual aid. 

One phase of our planning for civil defense should be emphasized—a 
phase likely to be passed over lightly m our natural response to the fright¬ 
ening prospect of having to deal with tens of thousands of dead and 
critically injured people. This is the prospect of hundreds of 
thousands of people who may be suddenly bereft of food, clothing, 
shelter—and all the normal public health services. A safe and ade¬ 
quate supply of water; protection against epidemics; medical and nurs¬ 
ing care for all those health emergencies which inevitably arise even 
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under normal conditions; all these are essentials. The threat of panic 
among these hundreds of thousands of people requires not only police 
skills—but rather, primarily, the skills of health and social workers. 
The first essential is advance education of the public. Next, speedy 
relief of discomfort, hunger, and thirst; speedy assurance of health 
protection. These are the best means of allaying fear and averting 
panic. 

The restoration and protection of health services should receive the 
same emphasis and attention in planning as rescue, casualty service, 
burial, information center, and so on. The Nation’s health agencies 
are the logical sources of planning and organization in this area of 
civil defense. They possess the knowledge, skills, and the trained, 
full-time staflfs to undertake the responsibility, and the NSRB has 
recommended that the State and local health departments serve in 
that capacity. 

There are many problems of supply in emergency health and medical 
services. One of the most critical is the storage of blood, blood 
derivatives, and blood substitutes. The Public Health Service is 
working on these problems. 

Salt-Soda for Shock 

Recently, the Surgery Study Section of the National Institutes 
of Health recommended that the Public Health Service release 
information on the value of oral salt-soda solution in the emergency 
treatment of shock. A review by the Surgery Study Section has 
shown that the administration of large quantities of salt solution by 
mouth during the first 24 hours will prevent shock and death in a high 
proportion of burn and woimd casualties.* 

Mass Blood Typing 

Several communities are developing plans for mass blood typing of 
the general population, on the ground that such advance typing 
might afford additional protection to the people in the event of severe 
enemy attack. Other communities are eager—some^anxious—to 
know what course to take. 

The basis for community concern is the assumption that large 
numbers of injured persons will immediately need whole blood trans¬ 
fusions. Actually, plasma and plasma substitutes, such as oral salt- 
soda solution—which require no typing—will be the emergency treat¬ 
ment of choice in the event of disaster. TFhen critically injured 
persons arrive at the hospital for definitive care, they can be typed 

*The October 13 issue of Public Health Repobts contains the report of the 
Study Section as well as the report bj" Dr. Carl A. Moyer, Dean of the South¬ 
western Medical School, University of Texas, to the National Security Resources 
Board on oral salt-soda solution. 
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quickly and the donors or stored blood can be cross-matched at the 
same time. The major need will be for type O (low titer) blood. 

Governmental agencies and professional societies at the present 
time think that any State or local plans for blood typing should con¬ 
form with the National Civil Defense Program and the National 
Blood Program, in cooperation with the American Association of 
Blood Banks, the national American Ked Cross, the American 
Medical Association, and the American Hospital Association. TThen 
typing is done, principal emphasis should be placed on typing people 
who will give blood either in advance for storage in blood banks or 
for use at the time of an emergency. 

The chief reason for concentrating on a limited group at the present 
time is that our immediate need is to identify type 0 donors in ad¬ 
vance. Since only persons between 18 and 60 years are potential 
donors, the search for type O donors should be concentrated in those 
population groups. Later, blood-specific typing of the general 
population may be feasible. 

There are many practical and technical difficulties involved in mass 
blood typing wYAch. may be overcome in time. At present, the 
demands which mass blood-typing campaigns would place on man¬ 
power and supplies of typing serum, plus the risk of errors made by 
hastily trained persoimel, should be taken into account. We feel 
that any mass blood typing of the general population at this time 
would be undertaken as a calculated risk, and at a time when there 
is reasonable doubt regarding the method^s effectiveness. Un¬ 
doubtedly, the forthcoming manual of the National Security Resources 
Board on health and medical services will make recommendations 
regarding the blood program. 


Kiefer . . . Organize State Health Resources 

The civil defense program for this country must be in constant 
readiness because for the first time in 136 years an enemy has the 
power to attack oui* cities in strong force, and for the first time in our 
history that attack may come suddenly, with little or no warning. 
Dr. Norvin C. Eaefer, Director, Health Resources Office, National 
Security Resources Board, told the health officers. 

Granted a few minutes warning, casualties could be reduced by 
over 50 percent through proper organization and training in civil 
defense. More important, civil defense could spell the difference 
between defeat with slavery tor our people and victory in a war 
thrust upon us. 

Quoting these warning phrases from the manual, “United States 
Civil Defense,'' Dr. Kiefer went on to state that the planning and 
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oppraiing areas involve practically all of the skills, knowledge, and 
experience used daih m peacetime programs, and a number of new 
skills will have to l>e added. Radiological monitoring, city-wide 
radiological safety measures, and decontamination procedures con¬ 
stitute new and difficult fields. 

He reported that about 150 physicians and 85 specially qualified 
persons have abeady been trained in medical aspects of atomic 
warfare and in radiological defense measures by the Atomic Energy 
Commission, and they form the nucleus for teaching in their States. 
Nurses are presently being called for a similar training course. 

However, we should not become so engrossed with special weapons 
defense measures and with the methods of treatment of injuries 
peculiar to special weapons that we lose sight of the most important 
task—the provision of an organization, with adequate supplies and 
hospital facilities, to care for tens of thousands of living casualties, 
most of whom would be suffering from burns, shock, lacerations, and 
other mechanical trauma. 

Will Ha\e Manual 

A health and medical defense services manual to guide health 
agencies and organizations will contain detailed suggestions for 
organization, facilities, equipment, and supplies. Each State will 
have to adapt these plans to fit conditions that are peculiar to it. 

Around each critical target area within each State there are 
mutual aid circles. At the time of attack, communities within these 
cii’cles would spontaneously send their medical facilities into the 
attacked area. Mobile support, in the form of groups that include 
self-contained teams for police, fire, rescue, and health work, w^ould 
bo dispatched by the State on notification of attack. 

Saturation of all defense facilities to a point of uselessness now 
can be accomplished with a single bomb unless we are organized to 
handle mass problems. 

Steps to Take Now 

1. State medical, dental, nurses, veterinai’y, hospital, and related 
associations are ready and eager to get to work on civil defense. Use 
them on advisory committees, important positions in your organiza¬ 
tion, and deputize them, if necessaiy, to give them sufficient authority 
in time of disaster. Avoid use of militaiy personnel for key spots 
since it invites collapse of organization when reassignment of the 
military personnel to another area occurs. 

2. Familiarize yourself with all health resources in yom* State. 
Federal stores of consumable supplies and related items will be 
located near critical target areas, sufficiently removed from the 
potential attack zone. These supplies will be available to supplement 
local supplies. 
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3. Learn the assumed critical target areas in your State. 

4, Stimulate local organization of local civil defense health services, 
o. Read the recent publication of the Atomic Energy Commission, 

'The Effects of Atomic Weapons.’' 


Hilleboe . . . New York Defense Plan 

Xew York State is producing a sound civil defense plan, Dr. 
Herman E. Hilleboe, New York State Commissioner of Health, 
announced in reporting his observations of the English program as well 
as his experience in developing a program for New York. 

Dr. Hilleboe went to England to study the defense measures there 
and to draw from English experience with aerial bombing the defense, 
medical, and rescue lessons needed to save effort and costly mistakes 
in planning for defense against atomic attack. 

The New York State Health Department has the responsibility 
of State-wide planning for the medical and public health activities 
of the civil defense program. Additional duties are coordinating local 
resources, training teachei*s and key pemonnel, stockpiling State 
supplies and handling Federal supplies allocated to the State, and 
making special studies to improve medical procedures used in civil 
defense. The State’s coordinating activities include Federal-State, 
inteistate, and interdepartmental relations, and proper liaison 
between the department of health and the civil defense commission. 
In addition, a t\vo-way channel must be kept open between the 
State and the county and city health departments. 

Advisory System 

Advisory committees must be kept few in number and as small as 
possible, otherwise too much time of operating personnel will be 
taken up going to meetings, making and listening to speeches, and 
important work will be delayed. The pattern used in New York 
State is a simple one. The tw'O principal committees are (1) the 
health resources committee w’hich includes representatives from the 
major health gi*oups in the State—official and voluntary; (2) the 
medical advisory committee of the Aledical Society of the State of 
New York which includes the president of the Society and the chair¬ 
men of the various special committees involved in civil defense. 
Specifically, these are the committees on health preparedness, public 
health and education, and blood banks. When special problems 
arise, one of the members of the medical advisory committee is ap¬ 
pointed chairman of a small subcommittee which reports back to the 
medical advisory committee. In this way, one main committee keeps 
all advisory activities under control. 
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For example, the chairman of the health preparedness committee 
called a meeting of the clinical specialists from the nine medical schools 
in New York State to establish uniform procedures for emergency 
treatment of bums, shock, and fractures—a step extremely important 
in the interchange of personnel and in determining what supplies 
must be stockpiled. This chairman will report back to the medical 
advisory committee and the committee wUl report to the State com¬ 
missioner of health, who serves as the medical member of the State 
civil defense commission and reports to its chairman. 

Training Program 

The health department has developed a State-wide plan which 
places the office of medical defense in the executive division of the 
commissioner irntU the permanent status and function of this office 
is determined. Key personnel throughout the department have been 
assigned special tasks on a part-time basis. Their activities in civil 
defense are coordinated by the health department’s office of medical 
defense, with major policy decisions cleared through the commissioner 
of health. These public health experts call upon department advisors 
and consultants for advice. 

The department has prepared a basic guide for emergency medical 
and public health services for cities and local communities; it reviews 
local plans to determine the best use of doctors and other professional 
personnel, and has established regional units which can be strategi¬ 
cally utilized, singly or in multiples, in the event of attack. A public 
health physician is assigned full time to the civil defense commission 
to act as an alternate member of the central headquarters control 
staff. He also determines what resources and personnel will compose 
mobile columns that will be sent to areas of devastation. 

Early in 1949 the New York State Department of Health sent a 
number of its physicians and engineers to Washington for civil defense 
training courses. These men served as instructors for other members 
of the State health department. In June 1950, a training program 
was arranged for all practicing physicians. 

Subjects taught include the role of the health officer in medical 
preparedness against atomic disaster, a discussion of the problems 
encountered at the time of explosion, a discussion of radiation syndrome 
in man, a presentation of elementary nuclear and radiation physics, 
the biologic and genetic effects of radiation, the pathology and treat¬ 
ment of victims of an atomic explosion, and a discussion of radiation 
detection and measurement instruments. 

A 1-day teaching course in each area of the State proved sufficient 
for orientation of general practitioners. Ninety-six 1-day teaching 
courses have been arranged for nearly 10,000 physicians in upstate 
New York, Attendance so far has been well over 80 percent of the 
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registered physicians in the area. In addition, 60 sessions have been 
planned for physicians in New York City. Also to be trained will be 
500 licensed osteopaths and about 50,000 registered professional nurses 
and licensed practical nurses. The training of lecturers and the 
preparation of detailed cxuricula require the highest degree of com¬ 
petence from the health department and the medical schools. 

Principal target areas have been indicated and special attention 
has been given to the resources in the vicinity of the target areas. 
For example, plans for Suffolk, Nassau, and Westchester, which 
adjoin the metropolitan areas, are extremely important in the event 
that New York City is hit. Target areas must be concerned primarily 
with self help and secondarily as sources of help to other target areas. 

In nontarget areas, the major emphasis of defense activities is on 
mutual assistance. The target areas would be helpless to take care 
of their injured without aid from supporting areas. Furthermore, 
emergency hospitals, supply depots, and evacuation centers wiU be 
located in the nontarget areas. Mobile primary-aid post teams will 
be mobilized from these areas. In the more distant areas from the 
targets, permanent hospitals wull provide treatment that will avoid 
unnecessary disability and will put people back to work and normal 
activity as quickly as possible. 

Local Planning 

Local plans are being developed on the pattern of the State's basic 
guide for medical services in civil defense. Each local plan should 
contain a clear statement of needs, both immediate and long range. 
Objectives of the local plan must be clearly defined. Finally, the 
special activities of different types of medical personnel should be 
foreseen as realistically as possible and described in detail. 

In the local area the public must be prepared to accept the risk of 
possible attack by atomic bombs and also to accept the responsibility 
of giving mutual aid to other parts of the State. The latter is the 
more difficult of the two. If people imderstand the pxu-pose of civil 
defense and participate in it, they wdll be better able to meet their 
individual emotional crises. A sound plan helps to avoid group panic 
and fear and can reduce the damage that might be done to those 
who make a frenzied attempt to escape when the area is hit. 

First, direction must be provided for the lost and the fearful so that 
they will not wander into dangerous areas. Boys between the ages of 
12 and 15 will probably make effective messengers and guides for the 
hysterical. Second, casualty information must be collected centrally 
so that correct information may be promptly given to relieve the 
anxiety of relatives and friends. 

One of the major tasks of the local community is to train and retain 
the thousands of volimteer workers of all types needed to participate 
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.A rile lo(*al medical defense progi*am. If attack does come, local 
crroupto sboiild know that the State is prepared to extend the services 
of mobile columns to any part of the State. These, however, cannot 
be moved unless they have been properly trained and organized upon 
the same basic plan that is used in the area of attack. 

The magnitude of civil defense against atomic attack baffles the 
imagination. The destructive power of the atomic bomb and the 
inadequacy of any military defense against it make complete security 
impossible. We are amateurs in chaos. Under the burden of known 
destruction that even one atomic bomb can cause, we must admit that 
we shall succeed in our humane intentions only if we can reduce the 
probable number of the dead, minister to the injured, and ease the 
anguish and suffering of the stricken. 

The atomic bomb produces no new or mysterious illness. The 
medical profession has been familiar for many years with the effects of 
ionizing radiation on the body. The problem posed by such an at 1 ack 
is one of medical logistics—a race against time to get sufficient person¬ 
nel and supplies to one or more cities in the State within hours. 

Habel . . • Role of Laboratories 

In civil defense, health and medical services will be the responsi¬ 
bility of the same organizations and individuals as in peacetime, but 
they will operate under civil defense laws, legulations, and authority, 
stated Dr. Karl Habel, Chief of the Laboratory" of Infectious Diseases, 
Microbiological Institute, Xational Institutes of Health, in summa¬ 
rizing a formal report written by Dr. Victor H. Haas.* 

Laboratories without health or medical functions should be inven¬ 
toried and persoimel be given orientation to enable them to fit into 
the civil defense scheme on instant notice. Priorities for laboratory 
services should be established which would be enforced by the civil 
defense health dhector. 

In planning, the possibility of destruction of laboratories must be 
taken into account and other laboratories in the ai*ea must be ready 
to take over. Involved procedures or special equipment beyond local 
resources wiU be made available from regional or national laboratories 
as part of the total defense program. 

Regional and national laboratories wiU be prepared to receive mate¬ 
rial for study and identification, and to send trained people to conduct 
local investigations or consult with local authorities. 

Civil defense problems req\nre an intensification of research in: 

1. Simpler treatments for burns, in terms of applications to the burned areas. 

♦Director of Microbiological Institutes of NIH. This report, ‘‘The Role of 
the Pathologist in Civil Defense,” was presented at the College of American 
Pathologists in Chicago, Oct, 16, 1950. 
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2. Supportive treatment of persons with burns or shock, particularly from the 
t-tandpoint of requiring less whole blood. 

3. Better methods for preservation of cellular elements of blood. 

4. Specific treatments for diseases caused by the smaller \iruses. 

5. Air sampling devices capable of detecting more agents than present equip¬ 
ment permits. 

6. Methods for rapid isolation and identification of pathogenic agents, either 
from air and water, or from pathological materials. 

7. Possibilities of mass immunization by methods less cumbersome than injec¬ 
tion of each individual. Example: introduction of an immunizing agent into the 
air circulating system of a large auditorium, thereby immunizing a great many 
people at once, painlessly. 

8. Speeding up the immunizing process, so that active inomunization could be 
accomplished after exposure (as in rabies treatment). 

9. Immunization against whole classes of pathogens, rather than individual 
species. 

10. Sterilization of large masses of air. 

11. Oiling measures to control dusts and prevent secondary dissemination of 
biological warfare agents from contaminated objects. 

12. Estimation of infection rates following exposure to agents that might be 
used in biological warfare. 

13. Timing of treatment in relation to completion of incubation period, in order 
to achieve maximiun effectiveness from specific therapeutic agents, for example, 
antibiotics, which might be in short supply. 

14. Development of less cumbersome methods for many of our common labora¬ 
tory operations, for example, counting of blood cells, determination of blood sugar. 

Planning, organization, and training for civil defense should not 
interfere with normal seiwices as such interference would defeat its 
purpose. Civil defense will be a stand-by organization in peace. 
Periodic discussions, refresher courses, and drill exercises will be 
necessary to keep up efficiency. 

Local initiative is imperative in developing civil defense programs, 
although Federal assistance will be available, for while civil defense is 
national in scope, it is essentially a local operation. 

Association Action Highlights 

Asked for relief in military camp and defense project areas with special con¬ 
sideration for problems, such as environmental sanitation, arising out of these 
defense efforts; recommended high priority for w^ater supply, sewerage and milk 
processing equipment, and related sanitation facilities, in event of Federal controls; 
urged immediate issuance of health and medical services manual to implement 
mutual assistance among the States; urged an interchange of plans and progress 
reports among State directors of health. National Security Resources Board, 
and Public Health Service; urged study of decentralization of new' hospital facil¬ 
ities, in view of atomic warfare, by State construction authorities; recommended 
that directors of essential health programs be considered essential until replace¬ 
ments are found and hoped that essential public health service staffs will not be 
depleted to the point that minimum services cannot be carried on; urged active 
role by States in investigations of air pollution with guidance as to possibility of 
State compacts such as in the case of water pollution. 
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A»soeiation*» Xeur OtSeers . . . 



rSeiv Association officers are Dr. Roy L. Cleere, president, (center). Dr. John D. 
Porterfield, secretary-treasurer (left), and Dr. Leroy E. Burney, vice president 
(right). 


Dr. Rot L. Cleere, Denver, the new president of the Association of 
State and Territorial Health Officers has been Executive Director of 
the Colorado State Department of Public Health since 1936. Active 
in the Association for many years, he has previously held terms as 
vice president and as a member of its executive committee. Dr. 
Cleere was born in Madisonville, Tex., in 1905. He received his 
medical degree from the University of Texas in 1929, and served Lis 
internship in the Kansas City, Mo., General Hospital and the Presby¬ 
terian Hospital in Denver. He entered private practice in 1931. In 
1935, he received a master of public health degree from the Johns 
Hopkins School of Public Health. 

Dr. Leroy E. Burney, the new vice president, was formerly secretary- 
treasurer of the Association. He has been Health Commissioner in 
Indiana since 1945. Born in Burney, Ind., in 1906, he received his 
medical degree from the Indiana University School of ^Medicine in 
1930. He interned in the U. S. Marine Hospital in Chicago. He 
received his master of public health degree from the Johns Hopkins 
School of Public Health in 1932. Dr. Burney served as a commis¬ 
sioned officer in the Public Health Service for 15 years. 

Dr. John D. Porterfield, the new secretary-treasm’er, is Director 
of Health for the State of Ohio. Born in Chicago in 1912, he received 
his medical degree from Rush ^Medical College in 1938 and interned 
at the U. S. ^Marine Hospital in San Francisco. He received graduate 
training in public health at Johns Hopkins University in 1944. He 
served as a commissioned officer of the Public Health Service until 
1947- During TTorld War H he was assigned to venereal disease 
work in the Caribbean Theater of Operations, 
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Personnel Adjnstment 


Point IV and Doctor Draft 

The Point IV program fits well with our American ideals, Surgeon 
General Leonard A. Scheele said. Point IV is a bold people's pro¬ 
posal to demonstrate their belief in democracy and its better way of 
life to the farthest outposts of the world. And by democracy we mean 
the assurance of freedom and social progi*ess, including health prog¬ 
ress, through the wiU and action of the people themselves. 

The goal of the health program under Point IV and of similar 
progi’ams of the World Health Organization is to teach the people 
how to apply modern health knowledge to their own problems in their 
o^vn coxmtries and communities. 

300 for Overseas 

We need 300 American public health workern to cany this knowl¬ 
edge to the Far East and Africa, South America, and the Middle 
East—300 public health workers with a belief in the worth of human 
beings whatever their creed or race, economic status or politics, with 
a sense of destiny, with the spirit of pioneers and missionaries. For 
it is on these qualities, as well as on professional skills, that the world 
depends in its struggle for peace and social progress. 

Those who would isolate the world from us and who say, **We have 
so much to do at home, how can we help others when our own job 
isn't finished?" forget that to follow that line is the veiy thing the 
Communists would like. It is the philosophy that would isolate us 
to ultimate extinction. 

I ask you to re-examine your present staffs with a view to yielding 
up a few key people so that our country can meet its foremost obli¬ 
gation to world democracy. This will mean that for a limited time 
aU of us will have to substitute less fully trained and experienced 
people for a few of the highly skilled assistants on whom we have 
come to rely. It will mean, also, the delegation of broader respon¬ 
sibility to some of our present staffs. 

The future dividends from such temporary inconveniences will be 
substantial. We will have learned how to train rapidly the auxiliary 
workers we have so long needed. Our staffs, both those who go over¬ 
seas and those who stay at home, will gain valuable experiences and 
fresh viewpoints, hlost important, public health will have done 
its part in winning a world for peace. 

The Public Health Service is spreading its staff still thinner in order 
to do its part for the world health program. We have sent dozens of 
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our folks to far-away places on ECA, Point IV, and other inter¬ 
national health projects, and we plan to send more. Bui our Nation 
expects all its health agencies to bear a fair share of the burden. 

Represented in Mobilization 

Although the mobilization of reserve units, and reserve olhcers, as 
well as the operation of the ^'doctor draft^’ and the Selective Service 
program, is going to have some impact on the Nation’s health serv¬ 
ices, many factors are operating to cushion the shock. 

The Public Health Service has good liaison with the health and 
medical services of the Department of Defense. Dr. Richard L. 
Meiling, Director of Medical Services, Department of Defense, and 
the Surgeons General of the Aimy, Navy, and Air Force run big 
organizations, but they realize that their programs can break down 
without adequate civilian health services. The intcgi’atod pi*ogram 
of the Defense Department is going to help. 

The Selective Service System and the National Security Resources 
Board are the key agencies in the mobilization. The Public Health 
Service has close liaison with these agencies also. We have been 
working with Dr. Eliefer’s Office of Health Resources ajul have 
a representative on the Advisoiy Committee to the Chaiiman of the 
NSRB, under the leademhip of Dr. Howard A. Rusk. 

The members of the Rusk Committee serve also as the advisory 
committee to the Selective Service System on the operation of the 
so-called doctor draft. In that capacity, the Rusk Committee also 
has the responsibility for coordinating the work of State and local 
advisory committees to Selective Service. There has been estab¬ 
lished in each State a committee to advise specifically on the doctor 
draft. These State committees are headed by a pliysician and 
usually include the State health officer and a dentist. 

Protect Community Services 

The invitation to all Stale health officers to represent the publi(‘ 
health interests in theii* jurisdictions demonstratc's that tin* Federal 
Government looks to your agencies as the focal point for the pro¬ 
tection of community health services. 

The objective is to have the Department of Defense, the Public 
Health Service, and the Selective Service boards ae(‘ept the advice 
of these committees both on the induction of qualified registrants and 
on the call-up of reserves. The various elements of the mobilization 
must be kept clear or we can become confused and may fail both to 
support our country in its call to military duty and to utilize the mech¬ 
anisms set up to protect essential civilian services. 

The whole concept of a ‘^reserve’’ is to provide the Nation with 
an emergency supply of trained personnel for instant call to <luty. 
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Nevertheless, pei*soiis who are really irreplaceable in their civilian jobs, 
especially those in isolated communities, can be deferred from activa¬ 
tion of their reserve status by working dh*e(‘lly with the State director 
of Selective Service, local draft boards, and Stale and local advisory 
committees on the doctor draft. 

Defermenl of Ebseulial Regislranlb 

If the doctor draft begins rapidly to supply the needs of the Depart¬ 
ment of Defense for physicians, dentists, and veterinarians, it should 
permit a more orderly withdrawal of pereonnel, instead of a precipitate 
call-up of reserves. If the State committees take the initiative, 
review the situation, and define critical areas and essential positions 
in their jurisdiction, Selective Service boards and the military services 
will respect the committees’ recommendations on deferment of essen¬ 
tial reservists and registrants. 

There must, of (‘oiirse, be some uniform criteria for determining 
essentiality if the doctoj‘ draft and the commissioning and calling-up 
of volunteer reseiwes are to function fairly. The machinery has just 
begun to operate. Patience is needed. 

The law setting up the doctor draft covers physicians, dentists, 
veterinarians, and, other allied specialties. At the present time it is 
being applied only to the three specific categories. It may be extended 
to other categories not yet specified. 

Induclion of Ileal ih Workers 

The public health pi'ofession realizes that all health services depend 
on a much wider range of specitilly trained people than physicians, 
dentists, and veterinarians. At the present time, such essential men 
as ongineei’S, reseandi scientists, biostatisticians, public health teachers, 
sanitarians, hospital adniinistratoi-s, psycdiologists, technicians, and 
key administrative o(ri<‘ei*s are vulnerable to induction through Selec- 
rive Servi<T. Nui‘s<‘s, nutritionists, h(*alth educators, and other 
groups predominantly composc^d of wonuui also must be taken into 
account in the evemt that the present cloctor draft is extended to 
become a health <lraft. 

Tlie American Publi(‘ Health Association has a new Committee on 
Public JT(‘aIth in the Defense Program, under the chairmanship of 
Dr. Harry S, Mustard, on which Dr. Palmer Dearing, Deputy Sur¬ 
geon General, will serve as consultant with Dr. ITarald Graning as 
alternate. 

This committee can interpret the broad interests of public health 
to the Selective Service System and to the National Security Kesources 
Board. The committee will also bo a point of liaison under the 
leadership of our major public health professional society for some 
of the professions not elsewhere represented, for the s(‘hools of public 
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health, and the Association of State and Territorial Health Officers. 

Undoubtedly, the Nation’s health agencies will encounter emergency 
situations in the expansion of military establishments and defense 
industries. The Public Health Service has taken this into account 
and IS working on plans that should make it possible to give material 
assistance to the States in critical defense areas. Our first obligation 
is the maiatenance at all times of a public health force adequate for 
the protection of the Nation. 


All Registrants May Serve 

All doctors now registered under the draft will serve in the armed 
services according to Col. R. H. Eanes, Medical Director of Selective 
Service. ''All” means all unless—the present policy of the Govern¬ 
ment should change or (1) some doctors registered who were not 
required to register; (2) some failed to come up to physical and mental 
standards; (3) some few are exempt on hardship gi'ounds or community 
needs. Last minute voluntaiy enlistments may not save inductive- 
eligible physicians from a taste of recruit life. 

A drafted doctor must go into the service as a recruit explained 
Dr. Howard A. Rusk, Medical Adviser to the Chairman of the National 
Security Resources Board. A recruit caxmot be used as a doctor— 
he may be assigned ward-boy service or sent to basic trainmg. How¬ 
ever quickly the process of commissionmg officem is speeded up, 
drafted doctors who wait imtil they receive then* notices to report for 
physical examinations may not escape soiwing for a time as a recruit. 
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Current Problems 


Ewing . • . Better Use of Manpower 

The jo]) of the liour, ac(“or(ling to Oscar R. Ewing, Federal Security 
Administrator, is the consei'valion of the national resource in shortest 
supply—^manpower. 

We cannot hope to compete with our potential enemies in the size 
of our population, but we can, through health programs, assure 
maximum use of the manpower wc* do have. 

Civil defense preparations arc important, but we cannot afford to 
neglect other public health programs which are equally important to 
the successful survival of this Nation. 

Let’s Face It 

We need not wait, however, tor additional resources; we can at 
once make better use of the not inconsiderable resources at hand. 
In any peacetime operation, whether Federal Government, State 
government, or jirivate industry, there’s a certain amount of slack. 
Let’s do something about it. Ingenuity, imagination, brains, and 
hard work will go a long way toward overcoming deficits in funds 
and personnel. 

The aged, the handicapped, the unti-ained, and the volunteers can 
do tasks that are now being done liy professional persons and experts. 
But we need creative leadership, planning, and organization to 
utilize them effectively. 

Sample Projects 

The Publi<“ Health Seivice through its nui-se utilization studies, for 
example, has helped hospitals get more value from theii- limited 
supply of highly traineil nurses by delegating the back-rubbing, 
temperature-taking tasks to less skilled teidinicians. 

Wlien the dental program oi fluorid(» demonstrations was launched, 
dentists might have l)een used for this work; instead, the pattern of 
having dental hygienists make tlie topical applications was encouraged. 

The new diabetes patient education program is another example 
of smart planning to save professional time. With the educational 
kit, worked out by pubhc health peraonnel in cooperation with the 
American Dietetic Association and the American Diabetes Associ¬ 
ation, one health educator can give effective instruction to groups of 
patients, saving hundreds of hours of time that would otherwise 
have to be spent liy physicians in individual consultations. 

The campaign for self-exammation for breast cancer, on which the 
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National Cancer Institute and the American Cancer Society have 
worked cooperatively, is another new time and labor saving project. 

These arc only a few of many recent developments, Mr. Ewing con¬ 
tinued. They indicate a healthy trend and one which has by no means 
been exploited to the full. Further innovations should result from 
the resourcefulness which our staff members on WHO teams and in 
the Point IV programs must develop. A young Public Health Service 
physician in India, for example, operated a traveling VD clinic in 
stables and tents. He conducted prevalence studies and case-finding 
programs without the aid of any well-equipped laboratories. Natu¬ 
rally, we don’t advocate return to such primitive conditions, but this 
training in doing a big job without modern supplies and equipment will 
be increasingly valuable as our jobs grow bigger and our resources 
smaller. 

Much more could be done to help the aged and the handicapped. 
At a conference on aging in Washington this past summer, it was 
stunulating to see this group of experts and ordinary citizens tackling 
the problem together, and it was amazing how much they found to do 
without special funds, or personnel, or legislation, or equipment. 
Dr. Donald Covalt took the same approach in a recent speech to 
regional medical directors. After ho had presented several para¬ 
plegic patients who had been restored to usefulness, a medical officer 
pointed out that most small, local hospitals had no special equipment 
or trained personnel for helping such patients. The world-famous 
specialist in physical medicine replied that rehabilitation could be 
done in a bare room—if the patient and his doctor had sufficient desire 
and determination. 

Gtizen Parlicipation 

A somewhat different, but equally essential, type of labor consciwa- 
tion program is the more effective use of citizen groups. The Mid- 
Century White House Conference on Children and Youth can do 
much to revitalize the active participation of citizens in the alfaii-s 
of their schools, health and welfare services, and youth groups— 
activity that has declined considerably since the days of pioneer vil¬ 
lages. Literally tens of thousands of people have contributed to the 
detailed study of health resources in their communities. Their work 
aroused pride in what tltey have and determination to get what they 
stUl need—and more local health units are high on that list of needs. 
The conference can and should lead to action programs, planned and 
manned by citizens’ groups in every community in this Nation. People 
are willing to give their time to improving health; the work they have 
already done on the White House Conference proves that. It’s up 
to public health personnel to capitalize on that willingness—to take 
advantage of this vast source of needed manpower. 
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Back to Useful Work 

Public Law 734 makes possible ip all States a medical care program 
for indigents. It can help finance services which will get people out 
of public institutions and onto productive jobs. It can support im¬ 
proved health services for dependent children. How much it actually 
accomplishes, however, will depend upon the competencies in each 
State. The opportunity can be lost and much of the money allowed 
to dwindle away, or it can be used to assure appi’oved medical cai‘e for 
the more than 4h million needy aged, blind, and disabled, and for the 
dependent children covered by public assistance. Welfai’e agencies 
will depend on the medical and public health experience of State 
health department officials to guide this program. 

Wo in the Federal Seem-ity Agency will constantly seek, thiough 
Public Health Service research and control activities, for mass tech¬ 
niques that pmvide better public health services with less money and 
personnel. And, as in the past, we will cooperate with State and 
Territorial health depai'tments on demonstrations and institutes 
which will spread this now Icnowledge quicldy tlu-oughout the Nation. 


Scheelc . . . Getting More for the Dollar 

Appropriation reductions and budgetary adjustments make it neces¬ 
sary for us to get the moat out of every dollar expended for public 
health. Careful appraisals of oiu- cun'cnt organizations and opei-ations 
are especially important. Duiiug the past yeai‘, several management 
surveys of health agencies have shown that some obsolete routine 
activities are absorbing disproportionate amounts of money and 
numbers of personnel, while important new pi’ograms languish for 
lack of ado<iuate funds and staff. Perhaps one of the best ways to 
solve these problems would be to review our older programs with the 
objective of using f(*w<‘r highly trained personnel in activities that can 
function reasonably well without the high-])owered staff needed in 
the developmental jihases. 

The possible re<luctiona in our public h(*alth “standard of living,” 
however, does not mean fewer responsibilities. We can e.xpect more 
demands for the services which the Nation’s public health agencies 
ai’o uniquely equipped to give. The appointment of State health 
officers as members of the State advisory committees to the Selective 
Soiwice System represents one of these additional responsibilities and 
affords a splendid opportunity to the health department to advise 
on the induction of public health persoimel, Dr. Schoele said. 

There arc also additional responsibilities and opportunities under 
the new amendments to the Social Security Act which authorize the 
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provision of medical services to the several categories of public assist¬ 
ance clients. The Public Health Service has been asked by the Social 
Security Administration to set up proper relationships and see that the 
medical care program is worked down properly through health service 
lines. 

If the State health departments do not become the agencies to plan 
and develop effective medical services for this new program, another 
nonmedical agency may be set up for the job which is really theirs. 

Teamwork at High Level 

If a broad school health progi’am is put into operation, the Office 
of Education will ask the Public Health Service and the Children’s 
Bureau to help at the Federal level. State and local health depart¬ 
ments also should play a greater part in the development of such 
programs. 

New or proposed programs illustrate the advances in our inter¬ 
agency teamwork at the Federal level. The Water Pollution Control 
Program, the National Conference on Aging held in August, and the 
Mid-Century White House Conference on Children and Youth illustrate 
the teamwork approach. By working together in harmony wo find 
that broad new programs for the public can be strengthened and im¬ 
proved by a joint approach with specialized services operated through 
the technical agency best qualified to do so. 

Public Demands New Programs 

All that I have been saying adds up to this: The public will not be 
satisfied merely with more communicable disease control through tra¬ 
ditional methods. The demand is for services to mothers and children, 
industrial workers, the chronically HI, the aged, and the disabled. 
The demand is that the programs be vigorously administered in tho 
interests of the people for whom they were established. 

If the health agencies are not responsive to the i)ublic demand, the 
people will turn to other agencies—to theii- schools, their welfare or 
labor depai'tments, or to some new agency created to meet the demand. 
This can only end in overlapping and waste and in deterioration of 
services, both in quantity and quality. 

Another administrative development that concerns all of us is tho 
new emphasis on “management controls.” The trend is in the direc¬ 
tion of more such controls in the States as well as in tho Federal Govern¬ 
ment. I believe all of us should get on top of that trend. Demon¬ 
strate our abilities—not only as good health technicians, but also as 
good administrators. 

It is possible, however, that the Public Health Service and other 
grant-administCTii^ agencies will have to develop somewhat more 
clearly defined standards, to keep the growing, ever-more-complex 
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task of administration from running off the track. The special prob¬ 
lems of the State health agency perhaps would be better understood 
and more sympathetically dealt with if the administrative officers 
and economics advisors on the governor’s staff were kept informed of 
the philosophy, policy, and procedures of our Federal-State coopera¬ 
tive health programs. 


Habel • . . Train Technician Aides 

There will be a critical shortage of pathology laboratory technicians, 
according to Dr. Karl Habel, NIH. This can be partially countered 
by making it possible for the trained professional technician to cover 
a wider area. Lay persons can be trained as laboratory technicians’ 
aides and do such things as: clean and sterilize glassware and instru¬ 
ments; label specimens, fill out record forms; feed animals, clean cages, 
check out sick or dead animals, prepare animals for autopsy, and 
perform some autopsies on animals; perform simpler tests such as 
blood cell counts, urinalyses, and make simple inoculations. 

Part of the auxiliaiy staff will be technicians not in clinical path¬ 
ology whose skills are convertible to such work. Technicians in re¬ 
search laboratories and certain commercial laboratories, and high 
school and college teachers of chemistiy and biology could function in 
this capacity. 

Association Action Highlights 

Urged support for convening the Fifth World Health Conference (1952) in the 
United States; urged Council of State Governments to permit a qualified official, 
serving in the field of public health, to be a member of its technical advisory 
board; requested that States consider the need for study of industrial health haz¬ 
ards and recounuended that health medical care programs be placed in the health 
and medical care agencies in the States; approved, where communities could meet 
standards of State health auth<jrities and where medical and dental professions 
concur, the artificial fluoridation of water bupplic‘s for the partial control of dental 
caries; urg(‘d that a national sanitation testing laboratory be developed by the 
National Sanitation Foundation and official and voluntary health agencies; re¬ 
quested that a r(»i)resenlative of the Association be selected as a member of the 
Council of Public Health Consultants of the National Sanitation Foundation; 
that the C\)nference of Sanitary Fngiiieers consider the problem of water supply 
and sewerage in fringe and subdivision areas; suggested development of code for 
food processing and storage establishments similar to codes for eating and drink¬ 
ing establishments; recommended formulation of standards for sterilization of 
garbage used as feed for domestic animals; recommended studies by State health 
oflBlccrs of garbage disposal problems and of the supply and distribution of chlorine 
and other chemicals for public health sanitation uses. 
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Presentation at Gavel 



Dr, Wilton L. Halver&on, retiring president (left) presents honorary gavel to Dr. 
R. H. Hutcheson, president of the Association in 1949. 


The traditional presentation of the gavel of the Association of State 
and Temtorial Health Officers was made by the retiring president, 
Dr. Wilton L. Halvereon, Califoniia Director of Public Health, to 
Dr. R. H. Hutcheson, the 1949 president. 

Before going to medical school, Dr. Hutcheson studied engineering 
and managed and operated a large plantation in Lauderdale County, 
Tenn. He became a physician after a report recommending public 
health services for his county was rejected by county officials. 

Dr. Hutcheson entered the School of Medicine of the Univei'sity of 
Tennessee in 1926 and was graduated with distinction in 1930. He 
became State Health Commissioner in 1943. He resides in Franklin, 
Tenn. 

Dr. Wilton L. Halvei*son will seiwe on the executive committee, 
in addition to Dr. R. H. Hutcheson, Dr. N. H. Dyer, Director of 
Health for West Virginia, and Dr. Vlado A. Getting, Commissioner of 
Health for Massachusetts. 
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Scientific Developments 


Biological Warfare 

An onomy can itlack us witli infectious agents or biological toxins 
which arc stable, resistant to heat and drying and to sunlight, capable 
of quantity production, aixd suitable for dissemination in the air, 
water, and milk, said Dr. Karl Habel, Chief of the Laboratory of 
Infectious Diseases, Microbiological Institute, National Institutes of 
Health.* 

Any bacteriologist can tliink of a number of agents which could be 
used to attack us. Dr. Habel stated. Influenza and psittacosis 
viruses, rickettsiae causing Q fever or typhus, typhoid and cholera 
bacteria, such fungi as Hiatoplasma and Coccidioides, and toxins, such 
as that produced by Olosftidium botulinum, are examples of what an 
enemy might use for sabotage or as a part of an attack with bombs 

Possibilities of sabotage can be minimized by alertness and vigilance 
of laboratory directors and scrutiny of any excessive or unusual 
demands upon bacteriological supplies or equipment. 

Civil defense health services must set up a system of air sampling 
and accumulate records of normal bacteriological populations of the 
ail* in target areas and strategic buildings and installations, under a 
variety of conditions. At present, apparatus and methods are inade¬ 
quate for detection of most agents that might be used to attack us, 
and even organisms caught by the samplers would be identified too 
slowly. But a start could be made, and improvements effected. 

Present methods of test ing water and mUk would need to be extended 
to give more specific infonnation than is currently provided. The 
criteria used now would not have significance in biological warfare 

The fii’st intimation of an attack with biological wai’faro agents will 
come some days after the atUu'k luid will depend upon the appearanc'e 
of ilhiessi's resulting from exposure. The pathologist will be concerned 
in tlu*ec ways: 

1. lie must be ah'rt to recognize suspicious material coming to him 
as pai*t of his professional iiractice, and I’oport such developments 
promptly to the civil defense health authorities. 

2. lie will take part in the combined clinical, epidemiological, and 
laboratoi*y investigations tliat will stai’t when an attack is suspected. 

3. He may take part in formulating and putting into effect measures 
for control of the situation. 

Wo can anticipate that the effect of biological wai*fare attacks will 
bo that of a number of pi’imary cixsualties resulting from a mass 
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initial exposure, and that secondaiy cases will be absent or minimized. 
It is not felt that large-scale, self-perpetuating epidemics would 
develop as a result of attack. 

Target area for biological warfai-e should designate laboratories as 
detection centei-s, with the following responsibilities: 

1. Supervise collection and analysis of bacteriological material from 
ah samplers, and testing of water and milk supplies. 

2. Isolate and specifically identify pathogenic agents suspected of 
originating from biological warfare attacks. This would include 
material from patients—alive or dead—and other material collected 
during the course of detailed investigation. 

3. Serve as base of operations for teams or groups assembled for 
investigations of outbreaks of disease suspected of being due to 
biological warfare. 

Radiation Protection 

Because overdoses of radiation can produce burns, severe anemia, 
sterility, cancer, bone necrosis, and other serious conditions, the usual 
hospital techniques of radiation protection against X-ray must be 
modified and extended in the handling of radioisotopes. 

Dr. Clinton Powell, Chairman of the Radiation Safety Committee 
of the National Institutes of Health, said that as more and more 
hospitals begin to use radioisotopes, either for therapy or research, the 
problems of protecting patients, physicians, scientists, nurses, and 
maintenance workers will become more widespread. 

The general public, too, will be concerned with the adequacy of this 
protection. For example, the possible danger of radioactive waste in 
the public sewage systems will have to be handled at the source—^in 
the hospital. The effects of even moderate overexposure may not be 
seen for several years. It is then too late, and, since we have no 
specific treatment for radiation injury, we must emphasize prevention. 

While it has been customary to think of lead shielding as satisfactory 
protection when dealing with diagnostic X-ray machines, handling 
radioisotopes involves additional considerations. Wo shall now have to 
think of protection not only in terms of emergency construction but in 
terms of regular daily supervision and checking by monitors trained in 
these specialties. 

In the isotope laboratory of the National Institutes of Health, a 
regular corps of these monitors, working on regulai* shifts, arc con¬ 
stantly measuring worker and laboratory contamination with instru¬ 
ments extremely sensitive to radioactivity. Each worker carries a 
small pocket ionization chamber, which is read and recorded daily, and 
a badge that carries undeveloped photographic film, which is developed 
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once a week. Other instruments are installed in appropriate places for 
measuring contamination of workers’ hands, feet, and clothing. These 
workeis are periodically checked as well by health examination. 

The disposal of radiation waste, especially, must be planned care¬ 
fully. In the isotope laboratory, all air is filtered, low energy sewage 
is released into cai’cfully monitored tanks, and materials with a long- 
radioactive half-life are dumped at sea in caskets by Coast Guard 
cutter. 

Such principles of protection will also have to be made by the 
hospitals. Dr. Powell said. In addition, the treatment of patients by 
radioactive isotopes wiU involve other problems in protection. TVhere 
it is practicable to do so, general hospitals should build special radia¬ 
tion wings—as is now being done by the Clinical Center at the National 
Institutes of Health. 

The radiation -wing of the Clinical Center will pro-vido for the 
isolation of radiation patients, and this isolation wiU be complete. 
Ordinaiy hospital items such as dishes, clothing, sheets, and instru¬ 
ments wUl be kept separate from items usuaUy issued centraUy, and 
these items, too, will be monitored regularly. General hospitals can 
foUow these procedures now. 


Mass Casualties 

Catastrophes in peace and war come suddenly. Civilian hospitals 
must make detailed plans now for handling mass casualties. In 
general, such planning must be baaed on keeping the normal pattern 
of hospital organization intact while providing for its expansion. 

Planning must encompass hundreds of details, a panel of Public 
Health Seiwice experts declared. The panel included Dr. Jolin 
Cronin, Chief, Division of Hospital Facilities; Dr. John McGibony, 
Chief, Division of Me(li<‘al and Hospital Resources; and Dr Jack 
Masur, Director of the Clinical Center, National Institutes of Health. 

A typical detail to be considered is the possible necessity for estab¬ 
lishing a common system of indicating the type of treatment needed 
or treatment already given to mass (“asiialties. Besides tagging the 
patient, symbols may be drawn on a patient’s forehead with a red 
skin pencil—as U for urgent, H for internal hemorrhage, MM for 
M gram of morphine given. 

The plans made by the 25 Mai-ine Hospitals of the Hospital Division 
of the Ihiblic Health Service, based on the study of such disasters as 
the Texas City explosion and the Coconut Grove fire, may well be 
a model for catastrophe planning in aU hospitals in the United States 
and Canada. 
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The main problems to be met are simply finding space for patients, 
and finding people to take care of patients. But both of these 
problems include an incredible number of step-by-step procedures 
plus the training of volimtary workers. Planning will have to specify 
definitely not only the special disaster teams, and special ambulance 
and first-aid units, but also those responsible for calling the appro¬ 
priate clergy and for caring for personal belongings of casualties. 

The types of injuries most to be expected will be shock (from 
injury, fright, or exposure), bums, multiple contusions and lacerations, 
blast injuries (thoracic and abdominal), brain and spinal-cord injuries. 

The preparation for emergency supphes, the panel revealed, must 
include not only reserve supplies in the hospital but information on 
local sources of additional supplies which would be easily available. 
Such supplies must be specified exactly (two of this and three of that) 
depending on hospital space. And not only must definite amounts of 
drugs, bandages, and tourniquets be set aside, but such items as 
safety matches, flashlights, paper cups, and bai*s of soap. 

On the basis of previous catastrophe experience, hospitals must 
also consider such contingencies as relatives and reporters inquiiing 
about casualties—^problems which will requne proper routing pro¬ 
cedures for visitom, a special information center, and emergency 
broadening of telephone facilities. 

Planning alone, the panel emphasized, vdll not be sufidcient. Like 
any good fire-alarm system, all these procedm’es must be test-practiced 
again and again with an actual emergency organization. 

Penicillin Dosage Schedule 

After treatment by penicillin, there is a vaiying period when the 
surviving but damaged infectious organisms fail to multiply and are 
killed by the action of the body’s defenses. Contrary to widespread 
medical belief, the body’s defenses are slight, and most infectious 
organisms recover from the toxic effects of the dmg and resume the 
process of multiplication. 

From the point of view of dosage schedule for penicillin. Dr. Harry 
Eagle, Chief of the Section on Experimental Therapeutics, National 
Institutes of Health, stated this has considerable significance. It 
means that in treatment with penicillin medical men should attempt 
to minimize those penicillin-free periods when bacteria might recover 
and remultiply. While discontinuous” treatment, as practiced, is 
successful, a schedule with long, peniciUin-free periods is likely to be 
^considerably slower in effecting cure than one which provides a con¬ 
tinuously maintained level of dosage. 

On the basis of his own experiments, Dr. Eagle said, the factor of 
duration of treatment was more important than the factor of concon- 
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Iration. Massive doses of penicillin, with concentrations several 
hundred times greater than a concentration normally necessary to 
kill an organism, did not further accelerate the rate of penicillin 
action. 

In some cases, provision of adequate concenti'ations of penicillin 
at the actual focus of infection, for what should have been a sufli- 
ciontly long period of time, does not always effect euro. In subacute 
bacterial endocarditis, for example, and also in the early stages of 
syphilitic infection, large doses over a period of weeks may fad to 
kill the infection. vSome of those failures. Dr. Eagle thought, might 
bo related to the fact that bacteria are susceptible to the lethal action 
of penicillin in an environment conducive to growth and midtiphca- 
tion. In short, where the infecting organism is multiplying slowly 
for lack of nouiislunent, the drug, paradoxically, may become corre¬ 
spondingly inactive. 


New Heart Measuring Device 

A recently developed instrument to measure the mechanical activity 
of the heart indicates the possibility that in the near future at least 
two major heart ailments may bo delected earlier than is now possible. 

Dr. Bert R. Boone, Cliiof of the Technical Development Section of 
the National Heart Institute, described the progress made to date on 
the device called the elect rokymogvaph. 

Investigators working with the new instrument at Temple Uni¬ 
versity Medical School, PhUadelpliia; Mount Sinai Hospital, New 
York; the U. S. Marine Hospital, Baltimore; and other research centers 
throughout the country are hopeful that it will provide physicians 
with a more accurate* and earlier moans for detecting coronary throm¬ 
bosis and constrictive pericarditis. 

Coroiuuy tlirombosis occurs when a blood clot closes off important 
circulation nourishing the heart muscle. Early detection and prompt 
medical attention for cases which (*scapc routine clocti-ocardiographic 
examination would help iirevent many serious complications. 

Constrictive pericarditis is a liardeiiing of the sac the heart rests in, 
rcstiieting its pumping activity. Early operation can relieve the 
condition. 

The eloctrokymograph consists of a unit containing a sensitive 
photoelectron tube added to an electrocardiogi*aph and fluoroscope. 
The photoelcctron “eye” measures the dynamic action of the heart 
muscle by moans of X-rays which pass through the patient and throw 
a silhouette of his heart on a fluoroscopic screen. The pulsations of 
the silhouette are relayed to an eloetrocardiograph which records 
them permanently on a bromide film called an olcctrokymogram. 
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Unlike the fluoroscope, which permits no permanent record, or the 
electrocardiograph, which measures only the electrical impulses of 
the heart, the electrokymograph supplies a running account of the 
mechanical activity of the heart muscle. 

Specific wave patterns for the two heart ailments are beginning to 
emerge from the records of thousands ot individuals, both with and 
without heart disease, collected and analysed by the various research 
investigators. 

Additional scientific data points to the possible use of the electro¬ 
kymograph as a harmless tool to measure rapidly the blood output of 
the heart. Present methods are hazardous and time consiuning. 
Since most heart conditions affect heart output, a simple, accurate 
check would enable physicians to detect some conditions earlier than 
is now possible. 

The electrokymograph was first developed in 1946 at Temple Uni¬ 
versity by Public Health Service research investigators, working in 
cooperation with university scientists. 

Association Action Highlights 

Urged that State and local health departments take cognizance of recognized 
facilities and the needs of nonrecogmzed facilities before formulating heart disease 
control programs and that these programs be not limited to case-finding activities 
but include training of laboratory technicians to perform reliable pro-thrombin 
determinations and to enable more extensive use of anticoagulant therapy in cardiac 
disorders as well as promotion of rehabilitation measures by appropriate agencies. 


Mental Health Survey 

WHere do people go for help when they have mental or emotional 
difficulties? Some new light was thrown on this question by a public 
opinion poll recently made in Phoenix, Ariz. 

A report on the survey, made by the University of Michigan Survey 
and Eesearch Center, was given by Dr. John A. Clausen, Social 
Scientist, National Institute of Mental Health. 

The survey indicates that the cstablislxment of community services 
is not enough. Dr. Clausen said. Even when badly needed, these 
services may not be used. Kesistances arise not only from ignorance 
of what skilled professional services can do, but, perhaps, oven more 
from prevailing misconceptions as to the nature and causes of mental 
and emotional problems. 

Only for serious psycliiatric disorders would a large proportion of 
those interviewed go to a psychiatrist, the survey indicated. Only 
one-third would be willing to visit a psychiatrist although a consider¬ 
ably larger proportion apparently recognized that a psychiatrist would 
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be the appropiiate pei’soii to consult for what they described as 
“mental problems” or “nervous disordei-s.” 

For advice on marital, child behavior, and other problems, people 
arc more likely to consult clergymen than family doctoi's or i)sychia- 
triats. If faced with difficulties in sexual adjustment in marriage, 
advice would px'obably be sought from a clei’gyman rather than a 
physician. 

The survey was made to study public readiness to use professional 
aid in dealing with nvental problems and factoi-s which affect these 
attitudes. Interviews were condiu-ted with 500 adults, selected at 
random from houseliolds in five areas of Phoenix and representing 
almost the entire socioeconomic range of the city’s population. 

Interviewers asked these 500 people for views and attitudes about 
three imaginary cases representing relatively muior mental health 
problems. One was the problem of “A'Irs. Jones,” an extremely 
nervous housewife who feared a breakdown. Another was the case 
of “Mr. and Mm. Smith,” a nice young couple who weren’t able to 
get along together any more. The third involved “Jolmny,” a 10- 
year-ohl boy whose parents liad just discovered that ho had been 
stealing for sonu' lime. 

About one-quarter of the people questioned on the problem of 
“nervousness” attributed it largdy to lack of will power or to behavior 
a peraon could control if he wanted to. Approximately one-third 
believed that nervousness was due to a pemon’s nature, either in¬ 
herited or conditioned by (airly training. Another third traced ner¬ 
vousness to such specific situations as economic worries, the fast pace 
of modern life, disappointments, or shocks. 

Those who connected nervousness to lack of will power or the 
nature of tlu' individual also generally believed that the afflicted 
person would liave to r(‘ly upon self In'lp. However, the gi’oup who 
belic'ved the probh'in to be rootl'd in situations or ('xperienees of the 
individual, thought that aid should be sought from a psychiatrist or 
other professional source. Although oni'-third said that they tlumi- 
selvi's would readily S(H'k such lu'li), veiy f('w Ix'lieved that others 
would do so. 

The surv(\y was uiuh'rtaken as [lart of the program by tlu' Fhoenix 
Mimtal Health (/enter, a (h'monstration project of the NIMH. 
Established in 1948 and staffed with both clinical and reseaich pex‘- 
sonnel, the (‘enter operates a niimtal health elini(‘, a community mental 
health education service, and a research project. 

The survey is part of th(' cimfer’s research on what people know 
and do not know about mental hixilth, and what they do about mental 
and emotional probhuns. It is gmierally rei'ognized that people with 
serious menial illness need psychiatric (“are. The emter, however, 
is primarily concerned with previmlivi' measures and early treatmi'iit 
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of mental disorders. For this reason, it is important to know for 
what kinds of problems people will seek outside assistance and to 
what sources of aid they wUl tm*n—clergymen, family doctors, nurses, 
teachers, social workers, or membei*s of other professions. As more 
is known about these behavior patterns, mental health progi^ams will 
be able to do more to help the membc'rs of these professions deal 
constructively with the problems people bring them. 

Less than half of the population surveyed laiew that Phoenix has 
services to help children with emotional or behavior difficulties. 
Elnowledge of these services was most common among the people with 
the highest income but with the fewest children. Less than one-third 
of those interviewed knew that the city has seiwices or agencies to 
help deal with mamage problems. 

Association Action Highlights 

Urged that mental health during emergencies bo the responsibility of State 
civil defense councils; asked for continued support and promotion of the film 
program launched by the National Mental Health Board; recommended the 
integration of mental hygiene into State programs such as public health, public 
schools, and general hospitals. 


Synthetic Cortisone and ACTH 

That cortisone will eventually be available in lai’go quantities as a 
result of synthesis from inexpensive plant somces was the conclusion 
of Dr. Erich Mosettig at the seminar on ACTH and cortisone. 

Member’s of the seminar were Dr. Norman Topping, Associate 
Director of the National Institutes of Health, who acted as modera¬ 
tor; Dr. Evelyn Anderson, Chief of the Section on Endocrinology, and 
Dr. Erich Mosettig, Chief of the Section on Chemotherapy of the 
Experimental Biology and Medicim' Institute; Dr. Luther Terry, 
Chief of the Serdion on General Medicine and Experimental Thera¬ 
peutics, National Heart Institute; Ei-nest Mien, Assistant Chief of 
the Division of Research Grants and Fellowships; and Dr. E. E. Nel¬ 
son, Director of the Division of Medicine, Food and Di’ug Adminis¬ 
tration. 

The chemical synthesis of ACTH and cortisone, said Dr. Mosettig, 
might be made from such plants as yams, yuccas, or even possibly the 
soybean—^plants which can be grown inexpensively and extensively 
in southwestern United States. While the price of ACTH and corti¬ 
sone has now gone down to $32 an ounce, as Dr. Nelson pointed out, 
steroid treatment over a long period of time, as now seems necessary, 
is stLU extremely expensive. 
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Dr. Evelyu Anderson warned that while thei’e were many pre¬ 
liminary successes for ACTII and cortisone, medical men must he 
alert foj* important side (dfecds observed in animal experimentation. 
Dr. Terry specified tlu'se side effects in human beings (depression, 
euphoria, virilism in women) and listed those diseases where ACTH 
and cortisone treatment was most effective. In pai‘ticular, Dr. Teriy 
felt tluil the treatment of jiieumatic fever has been greatly improved 
by the introduction of cortisone. 

Association Action Highlights 

Urged the incorporal loii of diabelcb sciconing in multiphasic programs and 
cooperation with medical societies in recognizing Diabetes Control Week, Novem¬ 
ber 12 to 18; urged promotion of a diabetes control educational campaign directed 
loward patient use of the PITS-developed educational kit and training courses for 
professional poi\sonneJ; urged State health departments to effect studies in de¬ 
termining oinironniental substances which may be responsible for apparent 
increase in cancer, urged Hlate and local health departments to take appro¬ 
priate action to proU^ct public from potential danger from untrained personnel 
operating tliioroscopic shoe-fitting machines, urged pilot studies to determine role 
of public health workers in rcdiabilitatioii programs for clmonically ill; urged State 
health departnuMits to further activities m nutrition programs in relation to 
human health; recommended Stale health agencies encourage improvement of 
diets of general population and of individuals receiving care in State institutions. 
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Arthur Thotna» MeCormieh Award . 



Dr. R. H. Hutcheson (2d from right) holds the honorarj^ gavel which he received for 
his services as 1919 president of the Association. With him are three of the four 
men who received the McCormick award. Left to r^ht are Dr. A. J. Chesley, 
Dr. Walter L. Bierring, and Dr, Stan]e> H. Osborn. The award was presented in 
absentia to Dr. Feh't I- Underwood. 


A special award for meritorious service in the field of public health 
was granted for the first time by the Association. 

The recipients of this award, honoring the name of the former 
State Health Commissioner for Kentucky, were: 

Dr. Walter L, Bierring, Iowa State Health Commissioner and a 
former president of the American Medical Association. 

Dr. A. J. Chesley, secretary and executive officer of the Minnesota 
Department of Health and a former president of the Conference of 
State and Provincial Health Authorities of North Ameri(‘a. 

Dr. Stanley H. Osborn, Connecticut Commissioner of Health and 
a former president of the Conference of State and Provincial Health 
Authorities of North America. 

Dr. Felix J. Underwood, secretary and executive officer of the 
Mississippi State Board of Health and a former president of the 
American Public Health Association. He is vice chairman of the 
American Board of Preventive Medicine and Public Health. 
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Health and the Child 


Lenrool . . . Specialized Services Needed 

Children present public health workers with a bigger challenge 
today than ever before, Katharine F. Lonroot, Chief of the Children’s 
Bui’eau, told the health offioei*s. There ai'e 10 percent more children 
under 20, and 50 percent moi-c children imder 6 years of age, t.bnn 
when the Federal Government started its grant-in-aid programs for 
child health services in 19:15. 

We arc richer in children tlian ever before in oui- history, and we 
have more knowledge, skills, and resources than we over had before. 
We have demonstrated, over those 15 yoai-s, what tremendous gains 
we can make in saving the lives of mothera, infants, and older children 
when we apply our knowledge and money and organization to this 
purpose. 

How can wo make life more worth living for the youngsters we keep 
alive and especially for those who have physical and emotional handi¬ 
caps is the question that faces all health workers. This is a tougher 
job tlian that of reducing maternal and childhood mortality. It 
calls for highly specialized services for children with special problems: 
children with <‘erebral palsy, rheumatic fever, epilepsy, with hearing 
and sight defects, and especially chihh’en with twisted and unhappy 
feelings. 


Daily . . . New Health Tools for Children 

If the full amount of Fi'deral funds authorized liy the 1950 amend¬ 
ments to the Social Si'curity Act arc appropriated next year. Dr. 
Edwin F. Daily, Director of Health Services, Children’s Bm’eau, 
predicts $47,25(),()()() will be available in 1952 from Federal and State 
matching funds to help finance' public health programs for mothers 
and children. Such funds can mean a great deal in tlve lives of many 
children. 

We have now and valuable tools we must put to work for as many 
needful children as we can reach: the sulfa drugs, penicillin, and other 
antibiotics; the use of blood and blood derivatives; perfection of 
pertussis vaccine; fluorides for prevention of dental caries; the electro¬ 
encephalograph for more accurate diagnosis of epilepsy and new drugs 
for its control; amazing improvements in the care of premature in¬ 
fants; new knowledge of tlie importance of proper nutrition in preg- 
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nancy and childhood; and successfully operating community pro¬ 
grams for the detection, diagnosis, and treatment of hearing loss in 
children. 

Equally essential is the sensitizing of all public health workers to tho 
importance of emotional attitudes in mothers and children. These 
play a vital pai’t in determining the course of illness, or pregnancy, or 
the effectiveness of treatment. Health workers must also understand 
the social, economic, and environmental factom affecting the whole 
family for success in improving the health of an individual member. 

“The humanizing” of hospital cai'e for both mothers and children 
is a recent ti'end intimately related to the growing understanding of 
their emotional needs. Care is taken that clinic patients are not 
pushed about like sheep, that their hospital admission is a pleasant 
experience, and that the child is comforted by the friendly concern of 
doctors and nui’ses. .ibiother wholesome trend is the gradual disap- 
peaj’ance of tho closely-packed nursery with its isolation of mother 
and child, and the substitution of rooming-in arrangements where 
mothers can have thou babies close by. A. few communities are learn¬ 
ing that many children with long-term illnesses can be cared for in 
their own homes, with home services by all professional personnel 
needed, and at far less cost than hospital cai'e. 


Glasser . . . Mid-Century Conference 

When the hlid-Centm'y White House Conference on Children and 
Youth opens its doors on December 3 for 4 days of serious work, its 
5,000 delegates, each personally invited by President Truman, will bo 
prepared to contribute their ideas on the crucial question posed by tho 
conference: 

How can wo develop in cliildren tlie mental, emotional, and spiritual 
qualities essential to individual happiness and to responsible citizen- 
sliip, and what physical, economic, and social conditions aro deemed 
necessai'y to this development? 

Never before, said Melvin A. Glasser, Executive Director of the 
Conference, has there been such mustering of citizen interest in achiev¬ 
ing a better childhood for the children of tho Nation. No fewer than 
100,000 citizens have contributed in one way or another to preparation 
for this conference. The Governors of aU the States and Territories 
have des^ated official White House Conference committees. Similar 
citizen committees have been organized in 1,000 counties. Over 150 
national organizations with action programs in behalf of children, 
more than 100 speciahsts and research students, and all the committees 
are submitting reports for conference consideration. 
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A now way of looking at children’s needs is arising—^not just 
counting the children who lack decent homos, medical care, etc., but 
looking to see what damage is done to a child’s personality when these 
are lacking. The doc'toi-s, nurses, teachers, and othere who are most 
successful with children are the ones who take into account the feelings 
of the children they are serving. 


Hard-of-IIcaring ('children 

More than 1,000,000 children in the United States have hearing 
losses needing medical attention. Yet, only a small proportion get 
the well-rounded care new scientific developments have to offer such 
as: audiometer testing, prevention through the use of the sulfonamides 
and antibiotics, medical and surgical treatment, adjustment to the 
hearing loss through the use of hearing aids, and auditory and speech 
training. 

Many children are (u*j*oneously judged to be totally deaf—a rare 
condition in children and loo frequently placed in special institutions, 
when actually many can he helped by new developments and lead 
reasonably normal lives at home. 

Two authorities on hearing and speech problems of children dis¬ 
cussed with the health officers tlic ways of providing services to help 
these children: Dr. William G. Hardy, Director of the Speech and 
Hearing Clinic at Johns Hopkins Hospital; and Dr. Jolm E. Bordley, 
Associate Professor of Laryngology and Otology at Johns Hopkins 
University School of Medicine. 

wSome of the points they made include: 

Pvblic education. ''Pliis should emphasize the frequency of hearing 
impairment in the community and promote general understanding of 
actual hearing nu'chanisms. Rapport between ])ersonnel in education 
and health fields is essential to the success of any progi*am, 

CaeicfinditKj. A r<»c<Mit Natiozi-wi<le survey showed that only 11 
percent of s<‘hool ag<' <*hildrej\ have had liearing tests. A case-finding 
program begun wluui the (‘liild enters s(‘hool is too late. The pro¬ 
found and nnu)y lessen* hearing hajidi<‘aps in childhood usually occur 
prior to s(*hool age, Nevortlieless, a case-finding program among 
preschool children is rare, even though there has been a recent trend 
to provide formal education for preschoolei's with hearing difficulties. 
The screening ])i*ogram in preschool children is dependent largel}"^ 
upon the servi(*es of many community agencies since a mass screening 
technique is not readily applicable, although testing in individual 
cases is reliable even at 1 to 2 years of age. For every preschool 
child known to have severe hearing loss there are probably 20 with 
milder degrees labeled mental retardation or behavior problem. 
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Complete pediatric appraisal. The diagnostic examination is 
better done under the aegis of a pediatrician. When the child can¬ 
not communicate properly other diflBoulties follow. 

Adequate medical and surgical treatment. Some 15,000,000 adults 
in the United States have auditory difiSiculties. About 50 percent of 
the impairments started in childhood and could have been reversed 
if treated soon enough. There may be a loss of only 15 to 18 decibels 
in two or more frequencies in each ear with no acute otological symp¬ 
toms. Referrals of such children may be helpful as a baseline; if 
further loss occurs something should be done. The child with a 
loss of 25 to 30 decibels is probably headed for trouble, even though 
this degree of hearing loss is only borderline in the adult. Hearing 
impairment may be of a mixed type. There may be Eustachian tube 
obstruction in addition to a degree of nerve deafness. In such in¬ 
stances, treatment of the reversible portion is even more important in 
order to relieve the effects of the conductive lesions. 

Audiologic study and consultation. Audiology is the science of 
hearing. The audiologist may be a research man or a clinician. 
Services must include a complete appraisal of the physical and the 
behavior mechanisms concerned with hearing. When hearing aids 
are provided training must go along with them so that they may be 
used to best advantage. Speech reading (this term is replacing lip 
reading) is essential. Psychotherapy should be provided as needed. 

Special education. Special services should bo provided as needed in 
the school the child would ordinarily attend. Institutional care of chil¬ 
dren with hearing disabilities is being reappraised at the present time. 
The average cost of such cai*e is $1,500 a year per child. Once 
placed, few children are removed during the school years. 

Association Action Highlights 

Endorsed World Health Organization report on definition of live birth and 
fetal death and urged States to change their definitions accordingly as rapidly as 
possible; urged State and local health departments to study current investiga¬ 
tions of fetal deaths and initiate further studies of the causes and prevention of 
fetal deaths; recommended that State health departments cooperate with State 
welfare and education and other agencies in developing standards for care of 
children in institutions; that a study be made and recommendations listed con¬ 
cerning development of home care programs for children with long-term illnesses 
and for maternity patients discharged early from hospitals. 
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Ineidenee of Disease 


ISo health department. State or UkoI, can effectii^fy prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports From States for Week Ended October 28, 1950 

Now oases of acute poliomyelitis’reported in the United States 
dui'ing the cmTont week numbered 1,316, a 15 percent decrease from 
the 1,549 (corrected) cases reported for the preceding week. This 
is the fifth consecutive week that a decrease from the preceding week 
has been reported. The figure for this week is higher than the cor¬ 
responding number (1,071) for 1949. 

The cumulative total (26,698) for the cmTont “disease^* year was 
belo\v the corresponding tot.al (37,218) for last year, the highest on 
record. The ‘disease” year for acute poliomyelitis begins with the 
twelfth week of the (‘alendar year. The cumulative total for the 
calendar year was 27,830, compared with the total of 38,131 for the 
corresponding period last year. 

For the ciiiTent week, reported cases of poliomyelitis in 8 of the 
total of 9 geographic divisions decreased from the preceding week. 
These decreases ranged from 69 (347 to 278) cases reported in the 

Comparative Data For Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 


[NumberH after <liHeaHeH arc International Lint numbers, 1918 revision] 
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Aliddle Atlantic States to 3 (127 to 124) m the Pacific States An 
mciease of 13 cases (419 to 432) occuned in the East Noith Cential 
States 

Foi the cuiient week, the States lepoiting the laigest numbeis of 
cases weie New York (180), Michigan (127), Illinois (110), Ohio (101), 
Cahfoinia (77), and Wisconsin (67) 

Alaska repot ted 4 cases compai ed with 5 last w eek The cuinula tivo 
total foi the calendar yeai was 49 Hawaii icpoited 1 case foi the 
week 

Ropoited cases of scailet fevei foi the cuiient week numbeied 961, 
the highest total foi an'i week since the week ended June 3 when 1,015 
cases weie lepoited These figines maj be tompatcd with the cot- 
lespondmg week in 1949 when 907 cases were lepoitod and the 5-veai 
(1945-49) median foi the cuiient week which was 1,195 The 
tiend m xepoited cases of scailet fevei, by geogiaphic dnision foi the 
past foul weeks, with the cumulatne calcnclai total, was as follows 
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Reooilccl Cases ol StUcUd Comniimicablc Diseases Cmted Stales, Week 
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(N'mnlKrH un<Ui <Iihci*4<b m Iut4>rn itionil IiBl imznlterB 1918 nviBioii] 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended Oct. 28, 1950—Continued 

[IVuiitbers under dieeasen are International List numbers, 1948 revision] 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—Weeks Ended Oct, 7 and 14, 1950 
Week Ended Oct, 7 , 1950 
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Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

BniceJiosis_ 





2 






2 

.... 

3 


10 


45 

86 

1 

18 

1 

35 

47 

53 

297 

12 

20 

2 

J)ipht1>eHa - --- _ 




10 

D^ontery, bacillsury.. 





G 

11 

1 



2 

Encephalitis, infec¬ 
tious___ 







2 



r^^nruin measles_ 

1 


6 


2 

35 


3 

9 

17 

73 

52 

Influenza_-_ 


46 


1 

6 


Measles.. 



9 


196 

142 

16 

7 

17 

35 

422 

Meningitis, nienliigo- 
coccai................ 





1 

1 

2 

Mumps__ 



6 


40 

58 

12 

49 

6 

33 

31 

3 

238 

24 

Poliomyelitis___ 




i 

8 

6 

flearlet fever_ 

3 


2 


34 

17 

"'"io 

23 

11 

27 

4 

108 

Tuberculosis (tfll forms) 
Typhoid and paraty¬ 
phoid fever.....----. 

4 


8 

10 

135 

35 

5 


220 




1 

13 

3 

1 

3 

19 

Venereal diseases: 
Gonorrhea . 

6 


11 

10 

79 

55 

32 

21 

53 

67 

334 

Syphflis (total).- 
Primary.. .. . 

5 


8 

3 

64 

21 

3 

2 

12 

10 

128 



2 


6 

1 

2 

1 

12 

Secondary .... 



1 


5 





1 

7 

Other. 

‘““s’ 


5 

3 

53 

21 

2 


11 

9 

109 

Whooping cough 

1 


4 

8 

29 

02 

7 

3 

3 

36 

15? 










Week Ended Oct, M, 1950 


Bmeellosis.... 


Ohiokonpox. 


Diphtheria. 

1 

Dysentery, bacillary . 

. 

German measles. 

Influeuza. 


Measles. 

Moulugltis, meiiingo- 


ooccal. 

1 

Mumps. 

Poliomyelitis. 


Scarlet f<‘ver. 

Tuberculosis (all 

3 

forms). 

9 

Typhoid and paruly- 

pnoid fever. 

Venereal diseases: 

1 

Gonorrhea. 

7 

Syphilis (total).— 

Primary. 

Secondary. 

2 

.. ... 

Other. 


Whooping cough. 

2 





6 



1 

1 


8 

15 

3 

172 

197 

20 

37 

45 

73 

562 



2 

2 

1 




6 



7 

5 

6 



3 

21 

3 

1 

3 

41 


6 

2 

14 

70 

17 



2 





19 

10 


87 

164 

28 

11 

2 

86 

389 



1 

3 




1 

6 

1 

1 

78 

85 

ll 

23 

59 

35 

293 


_ 


5 


2 

2 

2 

11 

1 


oil 

31 

10 

8 

23 

18 

157 

10 

24 

86 

14 

21 

9 

22 

70 

265 


1 

10 

3 



1 


16 

9 

G 

77 

43 

_ --- 

35 

23 

45 

62 

307 

5 

2 

50 

20 

2 

7 

7 

9 

104 

2 


4 

0 


4 

3 

2 

21 


1 

1 

1 



1 


4 

"’ii’ 

1 

45 

13 

2 

3 

3 

7 

79 

2 

2 

111 

122 

9 

5 

2 

21 

276 


November 17, 1950 
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MADAGASCAR 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases and Deaths—August 1950 


Disease 

Aliens 

Natives 

Cas{‘s 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 




22 



5 


7 


Dysentery: 





Amebic. 

4 

. . 

97 

1 

Bacillary „ _ 

1 


88 

11 

Erysipelas ".. 



4 


Iniiuebza. 

iri 

G 

0, 134 

89 

Ijoprosy_ 



48 


Malaria. 

200 

8 

20,318 

114 

Measles-- . _ _ 

2 


54 


Mcnins^itis, meningococcal _ 

1 


4 

1 

Mumps_ _ _ 



66 


Paratj^phoid fever__ 

1 




Plague........ 



4 ' 

3 

Pneumonia (all forms) - - _ 

32 


1,388 

167 

PuerDeral infection_ 



8 

1 

Tuberculosis, respiratory .— 

2 

1 

80 

16 

Typhoid fever_ _ _ 

1 


5 

J 

Whooping cough.—- 

8 

1 

201 

4 


NORWAY 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—Augpst 1950 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

CospvS 

Brucellosis__— 

2 

Paratyphoid fever... 

1 

Diphtheria.-. 

6 

PncuBionia (all forms). 

1,380 
117 

Dj^ntery, unspecified... 

5 

Poliomyelitis... 

Encephalitis, infectious.. 

1 

Rheumatic fever. 

71 

Erysipelas .-.— 

362 

Scabies.... 

605 

Gastroenteritis.-.-. 

4,055 

115 

Scarlet fever. 

91 

Hepatitis, infectious.—- 

Tuberculosis (all forms). 

264 

Impet^o contagiosa,..—. 

1,903 

2,152 

2 

Typhoid fever. 

4 

Influenza. 

Malaria_____ 

Venereal diseases: 

Gonorrhea. _ ... 

228 

Measles___ 

290 

Syphilis. 

50 

Meningitis, meningococcal. 

10 

Other forms, j. 

4 

Mumps.-.-... 

60 

Whooping cough.. . _ 

t i,m 




REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The following reporla include only items of unusual incidence or of special in teres I 
and the occurrence of these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not 
recently reported cases. All reports of yellow fever are published currently. A table 
showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to dale is published 
in the Public Health Reports for the last Friday in each month. 


Cholera 

Burma. During the week ended September 23, 1950, one fatal 
case of cholera was reported in the port of Kyaukpyu. 

Indm. For the week ended October 21, 1950, 110 cases of cholera 
were reported in Madras. 
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Indu {French). Eight cases of cholera were reported in Karikal, 
French India, chiring the week ended September 30, 1950. During 
the week endt'd October 7, 4 c-ases were reported in Kai’iical, and 
4 cases in Pondiciherry. 

Pla^e 

Bel(ikn (hrujo. During the period October 7-19, 1950, one fatal 
case ot piUMunonic plague was reported in Stanleyville Province at 
Djaiba, noi-th of Blukwa. On October 19 one fatal case of septicemic 
plague was reported at Blukwa. 

Burma. During the week ended September 9, 1950, one fatal case 
of plague, imported, was reported in the port of Pegu. 

China. Plague has beeiv reported in Fukien Province as follows: 
June 1-30, 1950, 168 cases, 56 deaths; July 1-31, 74 cases, 36 deaths. 
In Kwangtung Province, 103 cases, with 17 deaths were reported 
during the month ot June, and 5 cases, 1 death, were reported in 
Suichi District during the period July 1-10. 

Madoiiaaear. During the period October 1-10, 1950, 8 cases of 
plague, with 7 deaths, wore reported in Madagascar-, of which 7 
cases, 6 dealJis, oceun-ed in Majimga IVoviirce. 

Smallpox 

Angola. Thirty-two cases of smallpox were reported in Angola 
dui-ing tho moivth of May 1950, and 94 ctises during the month of Jxmo. 

Cameroon {French). 'Pwenly-two cases of smallpox, with 5 deaths, 
wei-o reported in French Cameroon during the period Octobci- 1-10, 
1950. 

Dahomey. For tho period October 11-20,1950,42 cases of smallpox 
were reported in Dahomey. 

Peru. Smallpox has been reported in Per-u as follows: June 1-30, 
1950, 379 (iases; July 1-31, 245 cases. 

Typhus Fever 

Germany {Umted Zone), Duriiif): ilw‘. weok ended September 
30, 1950, one ome of typliiis fev(T was reported in Hesse. 

Peru, During the month of June 1950, 115 cases of typhus fever 
wei*c reported mid during t.he month of July, 151 cases were reported. 

Yellow Fever 

Gold Coast, Yellow fever was reported in Accra, Gold Coast, as 
follows: October 9-12, 1960, one fatal suspected case; on October 11, 
one suspected (iase. 

Venezuela, During the period October 6-10, 1950, two deaths 
from jimgle yellow fever woi*e reported in Bolivar State. Health 
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authorities stated both these deaths occurred in jungle areas, one of 
them 124 miles from the other. Exact localities were not given. 


Plague Infection in the Hamakua District, Hawaii 

A letter dated October 25, 1950, from Hawaii states that plague 
mfection was proved in a mass inoculation of tissue from two rats, 
R. norvegicus, trapped October 11, 1950, in district 5A, Honokaa 
Area, Hamakua District, Island of Hawaii. 
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Control of Norway Rats With Residual 
Rodenticide Warfarin 

By Watiand J. Hayes, Jr., and Thouas B. Gaines* 

The discoyery by Dr. Karl Paul Link and his associates (1, of 
the chemical now called warfarin * and their recognition of its rodenti- 
cidal properties (S) provided a completely new practical approach* 
to rodent control. The new material differs from all previously used 
successful rodenticides in two respects: it kills effectively only when 
consumed repeatedly and it produces no acquired bait refusal or 
bait shyness in the rodents being poisoned. 

This paper reports several laboratory and field tests aimed at 
evaluating the usefulness for public health of this now approach to 
chemical rodent control. The evaluation has not been completed by 
any means, but one method of usiii^ warfarin for the control of Norway 
rats has been tested and found effective, and the over-all cost of the 
method has been explored. 

All of the tests were done at Savannah, Ga., whore the dassical 
studies of murino typhus were conducted by Maxcy many years 
earlier 5, 6). Some of the fidd tests wore done m the very heart 
of the old typhus focus, and some were done m stores in which the 
rodenticides, 1080 or ANTU, had recently been used by experienced 
personnel with only partial success. The control of rats under these 
conditions is obviously significant for public health. 

Materials and Methods 

The rats used for laboratory tests were adult male and female 
albino and wild Norway rats. The wild rats were hand caught from 

^Surgeon, and biologist, respectively, Technical Development Services (Savannah), Oommnnloable 
Disease Center, Public Health Service, Atlanta, Ga. 

1 Chemically, the compound is 3-(ot-phonyl-i^acetylethyl)-4-hydroxyooumarln or 3-(«-acetonyIben2yl)- 
4‘hydrozycouniarin. Both names have been approved by Chemical Abstracts but the latter is the one 
currently in use. During its trial period the compound was known as compound 42 or W.A.B.F.-42. Zt 
was called “42" because it stood 42d in a table in one of the original publications (Z). The initials 
“ W.A.R.P." and the first letters of the name, warfarin, stand for the Wisconsin Alumni Research Founda¬ 
tion which owns the potent (No. 2,427,578-0 September 16, 1947). 

* The approach with Dicumorol was similar but impractical. See discussion In the body of this paper. 
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garbage dumps and were held for at least 1 week in the laboratory 
before being placed in testa. During this interval unhealthy or other¬ 
wise abnormal rats were discarded. During the test period rats were 
individually caged in Army Medical School type cages and supplied 
with an adequate amount of food and water. 

The compormd for stomach tube tests was suspended in vegetable 
oil at different concentrations so that the oil could be administered 
to rats at the rate of 0.005 cc. per gram of body we^ht. 

The dry poisoned baits were prepared by mbdng the appropriate 
amount of warfarin® into the bait with an ordinary kitchen-type 
electric food mixer. In preparir^ baits containing low poison con¬ 
centrations, the poison, an amount of cornstarch 100 times the 
w^ht of the poison, and, finally, enough meal to make up the total 
quantity of bait were weighed out separately in advance. The poison 
and cornstarch were thoroughly mixed. A volume of meal approxi¬ 
mately equal to that of the poisoned bait was then added and mixed, 
and tins procedure was continued until all the meal had been used up. 
Each separate mixing required at least 15 to 20 minutes. Coarse, 
yellow, germ-free com meal of a quality suitable for cooking was used 
as a bait for warfarin in aU of the fidd and some of the laboratory trats. 
Ground Purina laboratory chow was used as a poisoned bait in other 
laboratory tests and in all the simulated field tests. The yellow com 
meal has proved to be, in this area, the best accepted, readily 
available, moderately priced bait material. It is also a good semi¬ 
permanent bait, one with good keepii^ quality, and one which is not 
likely to be carried from the bait station uneaten. Whole meal is 
slightly preferable, but the degerminated meal that can easily be 
obtained from grocery stores is quite satisfactory. 

The poisoned baits were offered in the laboratory to the rats along 
with a dhoice of a poison-free bait. Thus, none of the rats were forced 
to take poison in order to oat. The poisoned and poison-free baits 
were offered in separate nonspUlable food cups which were attached 
side by side to the rear of the cage floor. The baits were weighed daily 
or every other day and the consumption of each bait computed. 

The poisoned meal was dispensed in the field in small glass bowls 
of approximately 300 cc. capacity. In places where there was any 
danger of the meal being picked up by dhildren or knocked about by 
workmen so that it could contaminate other food, a simple station 
was used as a protective cover for the poisoned meal (fig. 1). The 
station was constracted of ?(-inch lumber and J(-inch me^ hardware 
doth. A hole 2% inches by 4 inches at each end of the station served 
as an opening for rats to enter and leave the station. The station was 
screwed to the floor or wall. The size openiE^ used was necessary 

* The wBifarin employed in these studies was supplied through the kindness of the Wisconsin Alumini 
Heseatoh Foundation. It was the pure enolic fonn and not the 0.6 percent dilution In starch which is 
coneiLtly avallahle. 



Figure 1. Poison bait station of the type used in field tests with warfarin. The 
}l-inch hardware cloth was secured to a frame of ^-inch lumber. The diameter of 
the hole in the bottom which secured the bait cup in position was 4)4 inches 


in order to remoTO the bait dish for deaning out molded or otherwise 
contaminated baits. Refilling was done through the hardware doth 
without removing the dish. 

Simulated field tests with wild Norway rats were conducted in four 
wooden, barracks-type buildings measuring about 20 by 100 feet which 
were ratproofed and supplied with ample harborage, oonsistii^ of 
boxes, paper, and other rubbish. Each building was artificially in¬ 
fested wi^ rats (including immature rats in two buildings) at least 
6 weeks before the tests wore started. Before and during the test 
period the rats were maintained with liberal supplies of corn meal and 
wheat shorts as well as water. In the tests, poisoned ground Purina 
laboratory chow bait was placed in open bowls at eight points in each 
building in a manner similar to field control methods. At the end of 
each test, the harborage was removed piece by piece and every livii^ 
and dead rat accounted for. 

In field tests, estimates of the extent of rat infestation before and 
after poisoning were based on observations of live rats, damage to 
merchandise, tracking dust tests, and recovery of dead rats. No 
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establishment ■was considered rat-free •until tracking tests revealed an 
absence of rats for at least a week. 

Field tests were conducted in rat-infested business establishments. 
In some instances a few mice as well as Norway rats were present; 
there was no evidence of roof rats. The occupants of these places 
complained of severe rat damage to merchandise. In many cases live 
rats were seen during the day. The establishments fdl into three 
general groups: 

(a) Two complete city blocks in the center of the business district, 
surrounded by paved streets, and containing stores devoted almost 
exclusively to food handling. This is one of the dassical foci of murine 
typhus. 

(b) Fifteen grocery and other food handling stores located almost 
entirely in slums. 

lo) One stochyard and abattoir, one grocery store, and one air¬ 
port outside of town and isolated from other foci of rat infestation. 

At the time these studies were made it was not considered desirable 
to use warfarin in homes. 

So far as could be observed, or learned from others, ratproofing had 
never been attempted except in the two city blocks (group a). These 
had been ratproofed in 1940 almost 10 years before the present study 
was begun. The work had fallen into sudi disrepair that no real 
ratproofing could be said to exist. Block No. 1 consisted of very old, 
three-story buildings with dirt floor basements chiefly used for storage. 
Block No. 2 consisted of the City Market Building which, for the piir- 
pose of this study, was divided into seven establishments on the basis 
of the type of business conducted in each particular section. The 
main floor was treated as one establishment since the floor is generally 
open except for a large refrigerator at eadh end. The basement was 
divided into large sections in such a way that one bxisiness place was 
separated from another by solid brick walls. There were, however, 
passages which rats could use to get from one section to another, and 
the concrete floor was imperfect in places so that rats were able to 
burrow beneath it. 


Results 

Toxidiy of Wmfarin to White Rats in Stomach Tube Test 

Warfarin was administered by stomach tube to white rats fed ad 
libitum on Purina laboratory chow, a diet sufficient in vitamin K to 
maintain rats well under normal laboratory or field conditions. It 
was realized that animals on such a diet would be somewhat less sus¬ 
ceptible to the toxic action of warfarin than rats on an inferior diet 
and that vegetable oil used as a diluent mi gh t have further antidotal 
action. However, the test was designed to compare the effect of war- 
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farin upon rats, when given daily, with its effect upon them when ad¬ 
ministered every other day for a specific number of doses imder condi¬ 
tions of normal diet. The test was also designed to show the degree 
of mortality which warfarin in various multiple doses will produce. 

One series of tests consisted of administering single doses of 3.0, 
2.0, 1.0, 0.50, 0.25, and 0.125 mg. of warfarin per kilogram of body 
weight, daily for 5 consecutive days. Another series of tests con¬ 
sisted of administering the poison to rats in single doses of 5.0, 3.0, 2.0, 
1.0, 0.75, and 0.50 mg./kg. every other day until a total of five doses 
was administered. Tests at critical dosage levels were repeated as 
a check. 

The results of these stomach tube tests, presented in table 1, indicate 
that, under the conditions of the experiment, warfarin is capable of 
killing 90 percent or more of rats in 2 to 12 days when given at a total 
dosage of 5 mg./kg. and it is, at critical dosage levels, slightly less 
effective when the separate doses are given on alternate days rather 
than on successive days. A total dosage of 2.5 mg./kg. killed but one 
of the 10 rats tested although it caused symptoms of intoxication in 
7 of them. Undoubtedly, lower concentrations would have killed 
rats more effectively if the doses had been repeated more than five 
times. 

The results of those stomach tube tests may have been somewhat 
prejudiced as shown by the pathology of the animals which died (see 
below). Even so, if a total dosage of 5 mg./kg., to be consumed over 


Table 1. MartiaUty among 21 groups of 9 or 10 white rats each gwen stomach tube 
administrations of warfarin in vegstame oU until death or until a maodmum of five 
doses vjere given. The rats were maintained on Purina laboratory chow during the test. 



■1 

Mortality 


Frequency of administration 



After 4 
doses or 
less 

After 6 
doses or 
less 

time 

(days)* 


3 0 

2/10 

6/10 

lOAO 

3-6 


2.0 

1/10 

3/10 

9/10 

3-6 


1.0 


3/10 

lOAO 

4-12 


lAO 

6/10 

8A0 

2-7 

Daily - . -.. . .. 

.3 

0/10 

0/10 

0/10 

lAO 

7A0 

4/10 

5-8 

4r6 



.25 

0/10 

0/10 

2/10 

7 


OAO 

0/9 

1/10 

0/9 

0/10 

3/10 

0/9 

0/10 

9/9 

3-7 

.126 





5.0 

4/9 

8/9 

3-8 


3.0 

6/10 

9/10 

lOAO 

4-8 


8/10 

9/10 

9A0 

3-7 


2.0 

4/10 

6/10 

9A0 

6-10 


, 4/10 

6/10 

8A0 

3-13 

Every other day . .. 

1.0 

8A0 
» 3/10 

6/10 

8/10 

8A0 

6A0 

5-11 


5-13 


.76 

OftO 

lAO 

lAO 

7 


2A0 
0/10 
\ OAO 

2/10 

OAO 

1/10 

4A0 

OAO 

•n/io 

6-13 

.6 


7 


*Ija6liides only rats which died. 

**Bat pregnani ext^ve hemorrhage ia left horn around placenta. 
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a period of 5 days, be hypotheticsally considered the minimmn require¬ 
ment for efficient poisoning, then it is clear that a 200 gm. rat would 
have to eat different quantities of poisoned bait daily depending on 
the concentration of the poison in the bait. These relationships are 
shown in table 2. They suggest that concentrations of poison in bait 
as low as 0.10 or even 0.05 mg./gm. might be effective for field use since 
it is reasonable to assume that commensal rats might be enticed into 
taking roughly 11 or even 22 percent of their food in the form of 
poison bait. 

Table 2, Amount of poisoned bait of different concentrations necessary to provide 1 mg, 
of poison per kUogram of body vod^ daily to a 200-gn, rat. The percentage of the 
total daily food intake is also given based on an average intake of 17,5 of food per 
200^ffn. rat per day. Actually such rats consume 12 to 20 gn, of dry food per day. 


Ooncentratlon 
of poison in 
bait 

Amount of bait re* 
quired daily to 
^yel mg. of poison 

mg./gm. 

gm. 

Percent of 
total food 

1.0 

0.2 

1 

.6 

.4 

2 

.23 

.8 

5 

.10 

2.0 

11 

.05 

4.0 

22 


Poisoned Bait Acceptance by Wild Norway Rats in Laboratory Tests 

Groups of 10 wild rats each were offered the compound at dosage 
levels of 1.0, 0.5, 0.3, 0.2, and 0.1 milligrams per gram of bait. The 
test continued imtil the death of all rats in each group. Results are 
shown in table 3. All the rats died within 9 days after feeding started. 
None died before the third day of feeding and all off eind bait at 0.1, 0.2, 
and 1.0 mg./gm. died within 1 week of testing. It would seem that 
dosages higher than 0.1 mg./gm. have no advantage. With the 
exception of the group offered the 0.5 mg./gm. concentration, each 
group took, on the average, slightly less poisoned bait than poison-free 


Table 3. MoridlUy among five groups 9 or 10 toUd Norway rats offered warfarin in 
ffvund Purina laboratory chow until death, A choice of the same food without poison 
was dso offered. 


Body\7ei^t (^) 

Warfiarin 
in poisoned 
bait 

(mg./gm.) 

Pood consumption per rat (gm.) 

Mortality 

Survival 

time 

(days) 

Eange 

■ 

■ 

Poisoned 

Poison-bree 

First 

week 

Total 

Eange 

Mean 

Eange 

Mean 

ie2-268._ 

201 

1.0 

3.0-27.0 

14.8 

16.6-33.0 

22.6 

9/9 

9/9 

4rQ 

160-354_ 

244 

.5 

17.6-33,0 

350 


26.0 



3-6 


304 

.3 

4.0-28.0 

17.6 


47.9 

9A0 


5-6 


262 

.2 

6.5-47.6 

20.1 

17.0-69.6 

43.2 

10/10 


4-7 

166-288 _ 

1 ^^ 

.1 

6.6-26.0 

17.6 

7.6-60.6 

20.8 

10/10 

Hil 

3-7 
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food of lihe same kind; this is inconclusive evidence that wild Norway 
rats detect warfarin in bait and show a slight primary bait refusal. 
What is more to the poiut, the test gave no indication of acquired bait 
refusal or bait shyness since there was no indication that any of the 
rats decreased their consumption of poisoned bait more rapidly than 
their consumption of poison-free food (see table 4). There was, of 
course, an absolute decrease in the amoimt of both kinds of food taken 
as poisoning progressed, but the amount of poison taken was sufficient 
to cause death. 


Table 4. Bait consumption of wild Norway rats in the face of progressive uxafarin 
poisoning when offered poisoned and poisonfree ground Purina chow. The rats are 
the same as those shown in table 3, 


Warforiii in poisoned 
bait (mg./gm.) 


Food consumption per rat (gm.) 

Number 
rats alive 

Poisoned 

Poison-free 

Eange 

Mean 

Bange 

Mean 


fl and 2.-„ 

3.0-21.0 

8.1 

3.6-26 0 

16.8 

10 


3 and 4-_— 

0 -12.0 

6.1 

0 -14.0 

7.3 

10 









.6 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

1 


1. 

1.0-20 0 

8.3 

0 -19.0 

2.6 

10 


2. 

7.6-19.6 

13.0 

0 -18.6 

0.1 

10 


3. 

2.6-20.0 

9.9 

0 -20.0 

7.6 

10 


4. 

0 -17.6 

6.7 

0 -20.0 

6 2 

10 

0.5—— 








6 . 

0 

. t 

0 

2.0-18.6 

8.4 

XU 

6 


7. 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


,8 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


1 and 2_ 

0 -26.0 

11.4 

23 0-30.0 

24.7 

10 


3 and 4-— 

0 -36.0 

9.5 

0 -41.0 

21.6 

10 

0.3..... 

5 and 6-.- 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 


7 and 8_ 

0 

0 

0-6.6 

6.6 

1 


1 and 2..— 

0 -45.6 

10.6 

0 -62.0 

18.2 

10 

05. 

3,4, and 5. 

0 -38.0 

11.3 

0 -86.0 

16.8 

10 


,6 and 7_ 

0 -2.6 

6.7 

0 -8.0 

2.0 

6 


h . 

2.0-16.0 

7.4 

0 -16.0 

6.7 

10 


2 . 

3.0-11.6 

6.0 

0 -9.6 

6.0 

10 


3. 

0 -4,0 

1.6 

0 -12.0 

4.2 

10 

n 1 

4 _ 

0 -6.0 

2.2 

0 -12.0 

3.6 

9 


5 . 

0-4,0 

1.0 

0 -3.6 

1.1 

7 


6 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

4 


7 . 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 


Survived of Albino Nonmy Rats in Relation to Poison Dosage 

Dosages of 0.05, 0.025, 0.0125, 0.00625, and 0.003125 of warfarin 
per gram of bait were tested against groups of 10 white rats each. 
Each rat was ofiEerod poison in com meal bait and a choice of poison- 
free ground Purina laboratory chow. A study of table 5 and figure 
2 shows that none of the rats survived longer than 2 weeks except 
those offered dosages of 0.00625 and 0.003125 mg./gm. Poisoning 
was discontinued in the group receiving 0.00626 mg./gm. of bait at 
the end of 2 weeks and one animal survived imtil the 18th day. It 
showed typical pathology at autopsy. Eight rats died during a 
40-day exposure to the 0.003125 mg./gm. dosage. However, one rat 
succumbing on the 20th day, died of pneumonia, althox^h subcu- 
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Table 5. Mortality among white rats fed wcafarin-poisoned com meal at various dosages. 
Rats were offered a choice of poison free laboratory chow. Rats in the first four groups 
were offered poison for 2 weeks or until death; rats in the last group were offered poison 
for 40 days or until death. The greater bait consumption of the last two groups corre» 
spends to their longer survival. 


'Warfarin 

(mg./gm.) 

Weight of 
rats 
(gm.) 

Total poisoned 
bait consumed 
per rat 
(gm.) 

Total warfarin 
consumed 
per rat 
(mg.) 

Poison-free bait 
consumed 
per rat 
(gm.) 

Mor* 

tality 

Survive 

time 

(days)* 

Bangs 

Mean 

Bange 

Mean 

Bange 

Mean 

Bange 

Moan 

Bange 

Mean 

0.06_ 

203-876 

227 

39.0- 66.0 

57.1 

1.96-3.30 

2.85 


23.2 

10/10 

6-14 

7 

0.026. 

206-308 

223 

44.0- 98.5 

65.4 

1.10-2.46 

1.64 

4.5-43.0 

16.9 

mSMM 

6-10 

7 

0.0125. 

200-376 

244 

84.0- 89.0 

64.9 

.43-1.11 

.81 

2.&n65.0 

23.2 


6-13 

9 

IAiaiJJWW 

183-325 

240 

59.5-152.0 

110.9 

.37- .95 

.69 


28.0 

10/10 

a-18 

12 

0.003126_ 

240-406 

318 

94.5-338.5 

210.8 

.28-1.02 

.63 

15.0-^.5 

61.5 

8/10 


21 


*Based on rats which died. 



Figure 2. Suryival time in da^'s of white rats fed warfarin at various dosage levels 
in yellow com meal as well as a choice of poison-free groimd Purina laboratory 
chow. All rats were fed until death or for a maximum of 14 days except those 
offered poisoned bait at the 0.003125 mg./gm. level where the maximum was ex¬ 
tended to 40 days. Curve I represents the survival time of the first, curve II the 
fifth, and curve HI the last rat dying in each group. The point marked with an 
asterisk is based on the eighth and last animal which died in its group of 10. 

taneous hermorrhage was noted in the head. The two remaining 
rats in this group survived, although at the end of 40 days one showed 
esitemal signs of poisoning. With a bait concentration of 0.025 
mg./gm. or higher, there appeared to be no important difference in 
the survival time of rats; at lower concentrations the survival time 
gradually increased (%. 2). This must be interpreted in the light 
of the fact that in these tests the acceptance of groxmd laboratory 
chow was poor and the acceptance of poisoned corn meal bait corre- 
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spondingly high. TJie rats took 71 to 81 percent of their total diet 
in the form of poisoned bait. Obviously, such a rate of bait con¬ 
sumption could not be expected regularly in the field. One might, 
then, expect a gradual increase in the survival time of rats in the 
field if baits containing less than 0.05 mg. of poison per gram of food 
were used. However, if time were not a factor, it is conceivable 
that dosages even lower than 0.05 mg./gm. might be effective. Such 
doses would be somewhat cheaper and present slightly less hazard. 
The results emphasize that if rats do show a very light primary bait 
refusal because they detect warfarin (a point which has not been 
established), then this can be more than compensated by offering the 
poison in a more acceptable bait. 

It is interesting to note that those rats which were offered a con¬ 
centration of 0.00625 mg./gm. for 14 days all died, having consumed 
a total of 1.82 to 3.90 mg./kg., an average of only 0.69 mg. of poison 
per rat or 2.87 mg. of poison per kilogram of body weight. 

Simulated Fidd Tests With Wild Noruiay Rats 

Because rats decompose so rapidly in warm weather, warfarin was 
exposed to wild rats in barracks-type buildings only for a maximum of 
7 days. The results with concentrations of 1.0, 0.1, and 0.05 nag. of 
warfarin per gram of ground laboratory chow are shown in table 6. 
Satisfactory kills (85 to 100 percent) were obtained at all the dosages 
tested. By comparison, similar tests with other poisons produced the 
following range of mortality: ANTU 50 to 80 percent, thallium sulfate 
72 to 94 percent. Tnroe buildings were used in the ANTU tests and 
10 buildings were used in the thallium sulfate experiments; these 
poisons were exposed overnight in the usual manner. Simulated field 
tests appeared to confirm the iadication of laboratory studies that 
warfarin would bo an effective rodenticide against Norway rats under 
field conditions at a concentration at least as low as 0.05 mg./kg. 
This was particularly true since the baiting period was too short for 
optimum results and the groimd laboratory chow is not so acceptable 
as com meal, the bait used in field studios. 


Table 6. Mortality' among uiild Noruxty rats Hiving in a simulated naturtd htdritat and 
fed on com meal and wheat shorts vdien offered warfarin in ground Purina laboratory 
chow 


Building No. 

Amount warfarin 

Number days 

Number of rats 

Percent 

in bait (nig./sin.) 

bait in building 

Totid 

Dead 

mortality 


1.0 

6 

107 

107 



LO 

5 

61 

62 

86.2 


.1 

7 

26 

24 



.06 

7 

10 

18 

017 
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Fidd Tests 

Actual field tests with warfarin were begun in the summer of 1949 
before the complete resxilts of the laboratory and simulated field tests 
became available. For that reason, tests were started with high con¬ 
centrations of the poison (1.0 and 0.5 mg./gm.). Later, as evidence 
accumulated on the potency of the compoimd, the concentration was 
lowered to 0.1 and then 0.05 mg./gm. 

Ten of the places tested had been poisoned one or more times by a 
municipal tsrphus control unit or by pest control operators within the 
12-week period preceding tests with warfarin. Sodium fluoroacetate 
and ANTU had been used in different establishments as shown in 
table 7. 


Table 7. Recovery of dead rats from establishments poisoned with rodenticides other 
than warfarin within 12 wedes before poisoning with warfarin 


Poison 

Establish¬ 
ment No. 

Number 
of rats 
recovered 


How used 

Shortest time in 
weeks to nearest 
week before use 
ofwarferin 


fPermanent stations. 

1 

1 

8 


Permanent stations__ 

1 

4 

10 


Permanent stations*.—_ 

1 

0 

0) 


Overnight 2 times**. 

4 

11 

100 

insn_ _ 

^ Overnight. 4 times**. 

4 

13 

118 


Overnight once.— 

11 

14 

10 


Overnight once... 

11 

15 

3 


Overnight 5 times**.— 

5 

16 

156 


,Permanent stations*—. 

1 

20 

(0 

ANTTJ in solid bait. 

Exposed for 3 days. 

3 

34 

120 


•lOSO not properly protected. 
♦•Not consecutive nights. 

1 Not known. 


Tests were discontinued in establishments 6, 7, and 9. However, 
wherever possible, warfarin is being maintained in stores and ware¬ 
houses indefinitely to evaluate it as a residual rodenticido. The 
results of tests with warfarin extending over a maximum of 284 days 
are outlined in table 8. 

Rat infestation was, in general, controlled within 2 to 3 weeks at 
all of the dosage levels tested. There was no apparent advantage in 
the other concentrations over the 0.05 mg./gm. level as regards speed 
of kill or other factors. In many cases, tracking tests indicated the 
presence of a few rats for one or more weeks after the occupants had 
dedared that injmy to merchandise had stopped. However, the rat 
populations were gradually brought under control at rates which varied 
with the difilculty of the local situation. In 4 of the 31 places studied 
rats were never diminated at any tune. This was probably duo in two 
instances to continual reinfestation from outside; in one instance to 
baiting problems; and in one instance to poor cooperation on the part 
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of the occupant of the premises and consequent discontinuance of the 
test. After control was achieved, some of the establishments would 

Table 8. Results of JUM tests agcdnst Noruxiy rats tdth uxafarin in yeUow com meal 


Treatmont with worfiirin 

Establishment 



Number dead 







rocovored 










Num- 













Dura¬ 

tion 

days 

During 


her 

bait 

place- 

No. 

Type 

Bemarks 

First 

First 

2 

weeks 

Total 





meats 



week 







284 

3 

13 

27 

11 

•1 

Poultry abat- 

Initial Infestation moderate. Failed 



15 

27 




loir. 

to achieve control with perma¬ 
nent 1080 bait stations in place 
63 days. No further rat damage 
after 1 month. 


245 

40 

6 

•2 

Grocery store.- 

Initial Infestation heavy. General- 



•6+1 

* 

*19+3 




ized odor detected 2d week. 36 
rats recovered 1st month. No 
rat damage after 2 we^. 


240 

9 

•3 

Small animal 

Initial infection moderate. No 








hospital. 

rat damage after 2 weeks; 19 dead 
rats recovered during Ist month. 


242 

0 

7 

7 

6 

•4 

Pastry bakery. 

Initial infestation light. Failed to 
mt control with permanent 1080 
bait stations in place 42 days. 


270 

0 

•0+2 

•0+4 

5 

•5 

Grocery store.. 

No rat damage aft^ 3 weeks. 
Initial infestation light. No rat 



•1+3 




damage in store or in residence 
above store after 3 wedrs. 




29 

♦2+4 

•2+4 

6 

6 

Grocery store . 

Initial infestation light. No sims 
of rats or mice after 2 we^. 









Balt stations removed on 29th 
day. 


28 

0 

•6+2 

•6+2 

7 

7 

Airport hangar 

Initial infestation moderate. No 
signs of rats or mice after 2 weeks. 
Bait stations removed on 28th 
day. 

Initial infestation lig^t. Manager 
failed to achieve control with 





204 

0 

0 

•0+1 

7 

8 

Drug store...- 

other poisons. Infestation elimi¬ 
nated 4 weeks after starting use 









of warfarin. 

o.lt- 

92 

0 

2 

•2+4 

5 

9 

Grocery store. 

Initial infestation moderate. Ex¬ 
terminator using 1080 foiled to 
achlove control. Damage reduced 









first 2 we^ with warfarin but 
never eliminated. 



7 

8 

•13+1 

37 

11 

Poultry abat¬ 








toir. 




1 

•1+1 

•1+1 

7 

12 

Wholesale 







produce. 

Block No. l.~lhitlal infestation 



•6+1 

•7+1 

•8+1 

17 

13 

Poanut roast¬ 

heavy especially in No. 16. No 


190 



ers. 

rat damage after 2 weeks. Trabk- 


7 

14 

14 

17 

14 

Wholesale 

ing test indicated a very light rat 
imestatlon stni present in estab¬ 








produce. 



0 

0 

1 

3 

15 

Furniture 

lishment 16. See discussion. 








store. 




45 

♦08+1 

♦80+1 

23 

16 

1 Poultry abat¬ 







toir. 

. 



13 

42 

70 

22 

17 

; Main floor 
meat and 
vegetable 
mkt. 

! Poultry abat¬ 
toir. 

Basket and 
crate stor* 

Block No. 2.'~Xnltial Infestation 



0 

*3+2 

•3+2 

7 

18 

heavy. Establishments com¬ 
bined constitute Savannah City 
Market, which is surrounded on 



1 

1 

1 

5 

19 

all sides by paved streets. Estab¬ 
lishments ml rat-free at end of 2 


181 






weeks except Nos. 17 and 20 


1 

•3+1 

•4+1 

18 

20 

V^olesale 
meat mkt. 

Wholesale 

produce. 

Basket and 
crate stor¬ 

where rats were harboring in re- 
fdgerator insulation and feeding 



27 

31 

31 

19 

22 

on inside. Market rat-fiee after 1 
month except for occasioaQal rat 



0 

*0+1 

•0+1 

5 

23 

on main floor revealed by track¬ 
ing tests. See discussion. 




1 




age. 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 8. Results of field tests against Nonoay rats vdth toarfarin in yellow com meal,- 
Continued. 


Treatment with warfarin 


Establishment 




Number dead 
recovered 

Num¬ 

ber 

bait 

place¬ 

ments 




mg4^. 

bait 

Dura¬ 

tion 

days 

During 


No. 

Type 

Bemorks 

First 

week 

First 

2 

weeks 

Total 





■ 137 


10 

17 

6 

25 

Grocery store. 

Initial Infestation moderate. Bat 
damage ceased after 3 weeks. 
Bat-ltee after 6 weeks. 


137 


♦74-1 

*9+1 

10 

26 

Grocery store. 

Same as for establishment No. 25. 


137 


•4+1 

14 

•4+1 

m 

6 

27 

Fisb market_ 

Initial infestation U^t. No signs 
of rats since 2d week. 


134 


*4+11 

*6+1 

10 

28 

Grocery store. 

Initial infestation moderate. No 
rat damage after 2d week. Oc¬ 
casional si^ of rats revealed by 


150 


*5+1 

*5+2 

6 

29 

Grocery Store- 

tracking tests. 

Initial infestation light. Signs of 
only one rat after 2d week. 
Damage coased. Bat-free at end 
of 3 months. 

0.05_ 

147 

141 

1 

{ s 

*1+? 

0 

1 

•1+? 

3 mice 

0 

1 

7 

3 

6 

30 

1 

31 1 

32 i 

Grocery store. 

Grocery Store- 
Grocery store. 

Initial infestation light. Manager 
saw live rats in store during day¬ 
light before use of warfarin. No 
sl^ of rats after 2d week. 
Very few mice. Generalized 
odor during 2d week, 
flnltlal Infestation light. Bats pre- 
1 viously damaging goods severely. 

1 No signs of rats after 2 weeks. 

1 Genoralized odor. 


120 

25 

113 

267 

53 

34 

stock yards 
and meat 
packing 
plant. 

Initial infestation heavy. 120 rats 
recovered following use of ANTU 
3 weeks previously. Eats prac¬ 
tically eliminated from stock- 
yards within 1 month after start- 
mg use of warfarin. Very few 
signs of rats around abattoir 
after 3 months. 146 rats re¬ 
covered during 1st month. See 
text. 


^Additional dead rats indicated by odor. 

tEstablishmenf s 1 and 2 treated with 1,0 mg./gm. and establishments 3,4, and 5 treated with 0.5 mg./gm. 
dose level up until time blocks 1 and 2 were poi^ned. 

remain rat-free for a month or longer. When there was reinfestation 
by rats or mice, they were eliminated before any apparent damage 
was done to merchandise. That reinfestation was, in fact, the cause 
of reappearance of rats was indicated in some instances by the fact 
that occupants of residences near treated establishments reported that 
their places were gradually dismfested of rats over a much longer 
period than that necessary for the initial control in the treated store. 
In other instances, workmen reported seeing rats enter the treated 
areas from buildings or blocks where no poison had been placed. 

Rats were controlled successfully in eight places and unsuccessfully 
in one additional place where 1080 had previously been used without 
achieving complete control. 

Actually, the kill produced by 1080 had in most cases been satis¬ 
factory, but enough rats had been left alive to damage merchandise 
and, of course, breed back the colony. Under these circumstances 
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warfarin proved useful in reducio^ the rat population to insignificant 
numbers during the entire test period and in eliminating damage to 
merchandise. 

Bats were also controlled in a combined abattoir and stockyard 
(No. 34) where control by ANTU had been tried. One hundred and 
twenty rats wore recovered after the use of ANTU, and 267 more 
were eventually taken after the use of warfarin. This place presented 
special difficulties, for there wore few locations where protected bait 
stations could bo put. Further, the rats not only occupied the yards 
and.abattou* proper but also lived in various di'ainage ditches into 
the banks of which they burrowed. They emerged to feed on the 
abundant refuse available in the smrounding fields where it was not 
considered safe to make bait placements. 

Special baiting problems were encountered m certain large walk-in 
refrigerators located in stores Nos. 17 and 20. Rats were harboring 
m the insulation and had free access to abundant and varied food in 
the refrigerators. For an entirely unexplained reason, these rats began 
to take poisoned bait only after it had been in place about 2 weeks. 
Control was achieved dining the following month in spite of imperfect 
bait acceptance. 

Effect of Feeding Warfarin-Poisoned Rats to Cats 

A stray cat had made its home in one place where warfarin was to 
be used at the rate of 0.1 mg./gm. Permission was obtained to poison 
it. It was not confined or molested in any way, but it died during 
the first week after apparently eating part of several sick or dead rats. 
Autopsy revealed the cat was pregnant. Rat skin, hair, and bone 
were in the stomach, and the pathology of the cat was entirely typical 
of warfarin poisoning. 

A laboratory study was made of the hazard of warfarin to cats. A 
group of adult Norway rats were fed the compound in com meal at a 
dosage of 0.1 mg./gm. until they became sick. Each was fed on the 
poisoned bait alone for a minimum of three days. The following 
throe tests were conducted using adult cats: First, two cats, both 
female, wore starved for 24 hours and then each was fed a sick live 
rat. No evidence of injury was ever detected in these cats. Second, 
a male cat was offered a sick live rat each day for 8 days. The rats 
offered on the sixth and eighth days were not eaten. The cat died 
on the eighth day after eating six rats. Autopsy findings revealed 
that death was due to the effects of warfarin. Third, a female cat 
was offered two sick live rats each day for 5 days. On the first day, 
neither rat was eaten; on the second day, one rat was eaten; and on 
the fourth and fifth days, both were eaten. After consuming a total 
of five rats, the cat survived apparently unaffected. 
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Dr. Tjink (7) has shown that secondary poisoning depends largely 
on warfarin still contained in the alimentary tract of poisoned rats 
and not on warfarin in their tissues. This, howevOT, has little bearing 
on the hazard of secondary poisoning under operating conditions. 

PaAology 

Warfarin acts by inhibiting the formation of prothrombin and by 
causing capillary damage. Itats and other animals exhibit pallor and 
weakness as they become poisoned by it. Subcutaneous hemorrhage 
and/or swellmg due to hematomata may become visible externally 
especially on the appendages. Oral or rectal bleeding occurs but not 
in aU rats. Appetite remains disproportionately good, although it 
does decrease. There are no convulsions or other seizures. The 
appearance of animals and the blood findings suggest that death is 
caused by shock. Most rats poisoned by warfarin lose weight. 
Losses up to 23 percent have been observed. Eats which survive more 
than a week commonly show aU or most of their weight loss in the 
last several days. An occasional rat gains slightly. The two white 
rats which were fed a concentration of 0.003215 mg./gm. and sur¬ 
vived did not lose weight, although one did show pallor of the feet and 
ears. 

Twenty-niae white rats that died after taking poisoned baits in 
the laboratory and 35 wild rats that were killed in the field were 
autopsied as well as 61 white rats that died after stomach tube tests. 
At autopsy, aU but 14 of these 125 rats showed one or more lesions 
characteristic of anticoagulant poisoning and sufficient to account for 
death. 

Those in which pathology was recognized and whidi died after 
voluntarily ingesting baits showed either general pallor of all the 
oigans and the musculatme, and/or muscular or intramuscular or sub¬ 
cutaneous or intestinal hemorrhage. Less frequent were hemonhagos 
of the genital organs and retroperitoneal pelvic and lumbar r^on, and 
small circumscribed hemorrhages of the lungs. Hemorrhage of the 
brain was rare, and bleeding into the peritoneal cavity was not 
observed. Subcutaneous hemorrhage was more frequently observed 
in wild rats, but whether this was due to the rougher conditions of 
thrir lives or was a matter of chance was not dear. 

The group of rats that received poison by stonoach tube differed in 
that 23 of the 61 showed hemorrhage in the neck region and/or the 
mediastinum. This bleeding was dearly periesophageal and usually 
ended sharply at the point about midway of the chest and beyond 
which the stomach tube had not passed. There was rardy any exten¬ 
sion of the hemorrhage into the chest cavity and in most cases there 
was no indication that bleeding into the lumen of the esophagus had 
occurred. Often the loose tissue of the neck or the entire thymus 
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gland was permeated by the blood which, characteristically, was not 
completely clotted and not organized. In spite of the frequency of 
this periesophageal lesion there was no dear evidence that rats died 
faster or more surely because of the procedure. In fact, death was 
caused by lower dosages when the poison was given by a different 
method. The experience does emphasize that the hemorrhage tends 
to start at a point of voiy minor trauma, for the procedure was done 
by an experienced operator and by a technique that causes no apparent 
injury or inconvenience to normal rats which do not receive warfarin. 

No greater incidence or speed of poisoning was noted generally 
for males or females in any of the tests. Pregnant females appeared 
to be slightly more susceptible than nonpregnant females. No age 
differential was observed. 


Discussion 

All of the poisons, new and old, previously available for the control 
of commensal rats and mice have two characteristics in common: (1) 
They kill when given in single doses of appropriate strength; (2) they 
cause, to a greater or lesser extent, an acquired bait refusal (bait shyness) 
in animals which happen to take a small dose so that they are only 
sublethaUy poisoned. This characteristic often makes it impossible 
to eradicate a colony of rats with poison bait even when several 
poisons and baits are resorted to in series—a common practice among 
pest control operators. Many of the poisons previously available also 
share a third characteristic: Ihey are about equally dangerous to man 
and domestic animals that happen to take a single dose, as they are 
dangerous to rats. Unfortunately, the safer of the quick-acting 
poisons also tend to be the least effective for rat control. 

Because of these characteristics, many efforts in the past have been 
directed toward: (1) discovering more toxic substances of such bland 
taste that rats would seldom fail to take a lethal dose the first time 
they encountered the poison, or (2) discovering materials to di^uise 
the taste of the poison or attractants to induce rats to take more bait 
or to take it more surely, or (3) discovering more effective techniques 
of prebaiting, or (4) combining emetics with the poison in order to 
make it less hazardous, especially to man. None of these efforts have 
been strikingly successful. 

Some of these considerations led O’Connor (d) to state the require¬ 
ments for an ideal rat poison. These requirements, somewhat modi¬ 
fied, are as follows: (1) The poison must be surely effective when 
incorporated into baits in such small quantity that its presence is not 
detected to an interfering degree. (2) Finished baits containing the 
poison must not excite bait shyness in any way and the necessity of 
prebaiting must, thereby, be avoided. (3) The manner of death must 
be such that sxurviving individuals wiU not become suspidous of its 
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cause, but will remain on the premises and eat fredy of the bait until 
they themselves die. (4) The poison, in the concentration used for 
control, must be specific for the species to be destroyed unless its use 
can be made safe for man and domestic animals by some other means. 

O’Connor, in stating his requirements, had in mind Dicumarol,* 
which he studied as a rodenticide.® However, the requirements remain 
and the first three appear to be fulfilled by warfarin. The fourth 
requirement appears to be better satisfied by warfarin than by the 
effective single-dose rodenticides presently available. Just what 
hazard it will present will depend on the dosage at which it is used 
and the method of its distribution. The present investigation indi¬ 
cates that warfarin may be effectively used under field conditions 
against Norway rats at a bait concentration of 0.05 mg./gm. (0.006 
percent). This concentration is considerably lower than those actually 
field-tested and reported by other investigators (10,11). Clearly, the 
hazard is somewhat reduced by the use of lower concentrations. This 
problem of hazard is discussed below in connection with the cost of 
operations. 

Although rats in this study died in places where they could not be 
reached and odors were detected, it was not considered that these 
odors were more frequent or stronger than those expected from the 
extensive use of any other rodenticide. 

The keeping quality of the bait under field conditions appeared to 
be limited only by the com meal. Mold in warm, damp weather 
interferes with the acceptability of such bait, but there was no indica^ 
tion of a loss of toxicity of the poison. 

No difficulty whatever was encoimtered in getting rats to enter 
bait stations, although they were made of new lumber. In other tests 
not reported here, there has been difficulty in getting rats to enter 
bait stations containing baffles so constructed that there was no 
direct path through the station. 

There appears to be no reason why people generally as well as pest 
control specialists should not learn to use warfarin successfully; but if 
it is used in the pattern established for the older, quick-acting rodenti¬ 
cides, it obviously would fail. 

Bait placement must be serviced frequently during Uie early period 
when rats are taking quantities of bait, and later, dead rats must be 
removed. Even so, the service time does not appear excessive when 
compared with the results achieved. 

The cost of bait was estimated on the basis of the current price 
of warfarin formulations ($2.15 per pound of 0.6 percent warfarin 

* SfS-Methylene bis(4-bydrox7GOUinar!n). 

«O’OoDZLor Imported considerable success. Howeyer, tests at this laboratory gave so little hidloatlozL 
that Blciunarol was an. effective rodenticide that the matter was dropped and no report made. Differences 
in results may have been based on differences in diet. The marked effect of diet and especially of vitamin 
K on intoxication by Dlcomarol has been noted . 
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fonnulation) and yellow com meal of cooking grade ($4.05 per 100- 
pound bag) to be $8.25 per 100 potmds. Bait stations were estimated 
at $1.30 each, using current costs of labor and new materials. Satis¬ 
factory bait cups or bowls may be made by cutting off discarded motor- 
oil cans at a height of 2 inches. A can manufacturer has estimated 
the cost of a suitable can at $67.03 per 1,000. 

In the two complete (but small) city blocks reported in tbia paper, 
189 bait placements were made of which 138 were in bait stations. 
A total of 72.2 pounds of finished bait, costing $5.95, was used during 
the first 3 weeks. (Much smaller quantities were used thereafter.) 
By contrast, the bait stations cost $127.40. If specially manufactured 
bait cups had been used, they would have cost $12.66, making a total 
of $146.01 for the two blocks or an average of $11.23 for each of the 
13 establishments. The finished bait for each of these heavily infested 
places cost $0.46. 

In 21 other establishments at various locations within the city, 
50 pounds of bait, 125 bait cups, and 95 bait stations were used at 
a total cost of $127.63 without specially manufactured bait cups. 
The cost per establishment was $6.08 of which $0.20 went for bait. 

From these estimates it is clear that the use of warfarin in corn meal 
is an economically feasible way of controlling rats if only a few or no 
bait stations are required. However, if many such stations are re¬ 
quired and if they must be bought or made from new materials at 
the usual wage rates, then the costs mount rapidly. Even so, bait 
stations are durable equipment, and it might be feasible for those 
permanently mterestod in rat control to acquire them. In this intro¬ 
ductory study, bait stations were used wherever there was any 
chance that a domestic animal or a child or other irresponsible person 
might reach a bait placement. It is possible that safety might have 
been guaranteed at a much lower cost. That is a matter to be de¬ 
termined after further experience. There is no doubt that warfarin 
is highly toxic when taken m repeated doses. There also seems little 
doubt that it presents far loss hazard when taken in the largest single 
dose which could bo consumed at the concentration suitable for finished 
bait.® 

From the standpoint of cost, as well as in other ways, warfarin 
appears admirably suited for the control of rats on ships. Here the 
crew can be informed of the use of the poison, the bait colored, the 
placements marked “poison” and few, if any, bait stations used. 

Warfarin could also be used economically on farms and around pri¬ 
vate residences where completely satisfactory bait stations could be 
improvised from scrap lumber at nominal cost. An 8- or lO-inch 

• Most rats (all tested so far) resist a single dosage of warfarin at the rate of 50 To obtain this dosage, 

a 150-pound man would have to eat 8.5 kg. or 7.7 pounds of com-meal bait containing war&rin at the rate 
of 0.1 mg./gm. 
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board 2 or 3 feet long can form a station if leaned against a wall at 
about a 45° angle and nailed to the floor and wall to form a tunnel. 

If it can be used economically, warfarin should prove a valuable 
weapon for permanent rat control even where ratproofing is not prac¬ 
tical. Although DDT has contributed much to the control of typhus 
fever through its action on rat fleas, it is possible that warfarin properly 
used in connection with good sanitation may become a most potent 
weapon for the control of typhus and plague, as well as those rat-bome 
diseases not transmitted by fleas. 

Summary and Conclusions 

1. Warfarin provides a completely new workable approach to rodent 
control. It is not “just another rodenticide,” but its exact role will 
have to be decided by further experience. 

2. Because it does not cause acquired bait refusal (bait shyness), 
the compound is self-prebaiting and may be used as a residual 
rodenticide. 

3. All rats tested withstood a single dose of warfarin at the rate 
of 60 mg.fkg. Ninety percent or more of rats given the compound 
by stomach tube for 5 consecutive days were killed by a total dosage 
of 6 mg./kg. or above. Warfarin was slightly less effective when given 
on alternate days. All of 10 rats offered poisoned bait at a concen¬ 
tration of 0.00625 mg./gm., along with poison-free food, for 14 days 
were killed; they took an average total of 2.87 mg./kg. 

4. Field trials against Norway rats, including some tests m an old 
focus of murine typhus and in places where 1080 and ANTU had 
previously been used without complete effectiveness were successful 
even with concentrations of 0.06 mg./gm. of bait (0.005 percent). 
Yellow com meal proved an effective bait. 

6. Secondary poisoning may occur if cats (and presumably dogs) 
eat several warfarin-poisoned rats over a period of days. 

6. Warfarin produces a typical pathology that can be recognized 
with almost complete certainty in something over 85 percent of rats 
killed by it. 

7. The cost and other limiting factors in the use of warfarin are 
discussed. 
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Industrial Sickness Absenteeism 

Males and Females, 1949, and Males, First and Second Quarters, 

1950 


By 'W. M. GATAFsa, D. Sc.* 


This report, one of a continuing series, presents data on sickness 
absenteeism among 225,000 male and female employees during 1949 
and earlier years, and among males during the first and second 
quarters of 1950. Data for the series are derived from periodic 
reports of industrial sick benefit organizations comprising mutual 
benefit associations, group health insurance plans, and company 
relief departments. The data are limited to sickness and non- 
industrial injuries causing absence from work for more than 1 week. 
Quarterly reports covering the experience of male employees in 1949 
have appeared (f, £). The last report for females was for the year 
1948 (f). 

Males and Females, 1949 and Earlier Years 

Year, 194^. Table 1 presents frequency rates by ca^lse for male 
and female workers during 1949 and 1948, and for the 10-year period 
1940-49. During the year 1949, all sickness and nonindustrial 
injuries resulted in annual frequency rates of 95.5 absences per 
1,000 males and 254.5 absences per 1,000 females. These numbers 
are equivalent to an average for the year of one absence of 8 days 
or longer for every 10 male workers and a corresponding absence 
for every 4 female workers. 

Among males, the 1949 rate is some 9 percent below the corre¬ 
sponding frequency for 1948, and more than 15 percent below the 
10-yeax frequency of 115.7. Among females, on the other hand, the 
1948 and 1949 rates are similar in magnitude, both rates being more 
than 15 percent above the frequency recorded for the 10-yeai‘ period. 

For both males and females, the group of nonrespiratory-nondi- 
gestive diseases accounts for more absences in 1949 than any other 
broad cause group, constitutirg about 40 percent of the absences for 
each sex. Among males, the rates for specific causes in this group, 
and for the group as a whole, appear relatively stable in the three 
time periods covered. Among females, each of the rates, with one 
or two minor exceptions, recorded in 1949 for specific nonrespiratory- 

•From Division of Inctastiial Hygiene, Pnblio Health Service, 
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Table 1. Amwd mmtber of ^sences per 1^000 persons on account of sickness and 
nonindustricd injuries disabling for 8 consecutive calendar da^ or longer^ by cause; 
experience of mate andfemcde employees in various industries^ 1949^ 1948, and 1940-^9, 
inclusive ^ 



* Industrial and venoroal diseases are not included. ^ , , . , « , ^ ,««« 

1 Numbers in parentheses are disease title numbers from Internatloxua List of Causes of Death, 1039. 
»Average of tho 10 annual rates. , . 

< Exoluslvo of influenza and grippe, respiratory tuberculo^, and venereal diseases. 


nondigostive causes exceeds the coiresponding rate for 1948. The 
1948 z’atcs, in turn, are generally higher than rates for the 10-year 
period. 

Frequency of Sickness Absenteeism, 1940-49- Figures 1 and 2 
present graphically the frequency rates for the broad cause groups, 
1940-49. Notable sex difiPerences will be observed in the variation 
of the rates with time. Thus, among males the frequency of aU 
sickness and nonindustrial injuries shows a marked hump during the 
years 1943-46, preceded by relatively slight increases in 1941 and 1942, 
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and followed by decreasing rates in 1946-49; the rates for 1940 and 
1949 are approximately the same (96 absences per 1,000 males). 
Among females, on the other hand, the rate for all causes rises from 
153 absences per 1,000 females in 1940 to 258 absences per 1,000 fe- 



YEAR IN WHICH ABSENCE BEGAN 

Figure 1. number of absences per 1,000 persons on account of sickness and 

nonmdustrial injuries lasting more than 1 week; experience of male employees in 
various industries, 1940-49, mdnsive. (Logarithmic verllcal scale.) 
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AVERAGE ANNUAL NUMBER OF ABSENCES PER 1,000 PERSONS 



1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 1946 1947 1948 1949 

YEAR IN WHICH ABSENCE BEGAN 


Figure 2. Annual number of absences per 1,000 persons on account of sickness and 
noninduslrial injuries lasting more than 1 week; experien^ of female employees in 
various industries, 1940-49, inclusive, (Logarithmic vertical scale.) 

males in 194S, an increase of over 65 percent. The rates remain at 
this high level throughout the years, 1946-49. 

Respiratory diseases among males exhibit a hump in 1943-45 which 
is more marked than the corresponding one observed in the frequency 
of all causes; moreover, the respiratory rates for 1946-49 exhibit a 
relatively rapid decrease, the rate for 1949 (27 per 1,000 males) being 
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almost 30 percent below the corresponding rate for 1940 (38 absences 
per 1,000 males). Digestive and nonrespiratory-nondigestive dis¬ 
eases among males reveal an increasing trend during the years 1940-45. 
They decrease in 1946 and tend to remaia relatively stable in 1947-49. 
Attention is directed to the contribution made by each of the three 
disease groups to the total rate. After 1943 the increases in the non¬ 
respiratory-nondigestive and digestive groups are sufficiently high to 
dampen the effect on the total rate of the decreasing respiratory group. 
This pattern is not evident in the instance of the females. 

Among females, both respiratory and nonrespiratory-nondigestive 
diseases show marked inareases in frequency over the 10 years. In 
the years 1946-49, each of these two cause groups accounts for an 


Table 2. Number of absences per 1^000 males {anmud basis) on account of sickness and 
nonindustrUd injuries disabting for 8 consecutive ccdendar days or longer^ by cause; 
experience of male employees in various industries, first and second quarters of 1950 ^ 


Number of absences per 1,000 males (axmual basis) 
beginning in specified period 


Cause > 


Sickness and nonludustrlal injuries__ 


Nonindustrial Injuries (169-196). 

Sickness. 

Respiratory diseases. 

Tuberculosis of respiratory system (18).._ 

Influenza, grippe (38). 

Bronchitis, acute and chronic (106). 

Pneumonia, all forms (107-1(W). 

Diseases of pharynx and tonsils (116b, 116c). 
Other respiratory diseases <104,106,110-114). 


Digestive diseases. 

Diseases ofstomach, except cancer (117,118).. 

Diarrhea and enteritis (120).. 

Appendldtis (121).. 

Hernia (122a).. 

Other digestive diseases (116a, ll6d, 116, 
122b-129).. 


N( _ . _ 

Infectious and parasitic diseases (1-12,14- 

24, 26-29, 31, 32,34r4^ *. 

Rheumatism, acute and chronic (68,69).... 

Neurasthenia and the like (part of 84d)_ I 

NeunO^, neuritis, sciatica (87b). 

Other dishes of nervous system (80-86,87, 

except part of 84d and 87b). 

Diseases of heart andarterles, andnephritis 

(90-99,102,180-132). 

Other disea^ of genitourinary system 

033-138). 

Diseases of skin (161-163). 

Diseases of organs of movement, except 

diseases of joints (166b). 

AU other diseases (45-67, 60-79, 88, 89, 100, 
101,103,154,166,166a, 187,162). 


lU-defined and unknown causes (200). 
Average number of males. 


Second quarter 

First quarter 

First half 

1960 

1949 

1950 

1949 

1960 

1949 

1945-49 

118.2 

93.2 

128.7 

117.8 

123.4 

106.2 


14.5 


11.4 

11.8 

12.9 

11.0 


103.7 


117.8 

106.6 

110.6 

94.2 


36.4 

24.9 

62.9 

40.6 

44.2 

32.8 

46.1 

.6 

.8 

.6 

.6 

.5 

.7 

.7 

11.9 

6.7 

20.3 

14.4 

16.1 

10.6 

17.9 

6.1 

4.4 

8.4 

6.1 

7.3 

6.2 

7.3 

6.4 

3.8 

7.9 

5.6 

6.7 

4.7 

6.2 

3.6 

3.4 

3.3 

6.1 

3.4 

4.3 

6.0 

7.8 

6.8 

12.5 

8.9 

10.2 

7.8 

10.0 

19.9 

17.1 

17.8 

18.6 

18.8 

17.8 

18.1 

5.4 

6.3 

5.7 

6.9 

6.6 

6.6 

6.9 

2.7 

1.9 

2.7 

2.4 

2.7 

2.1 

2.2 

4.2 

3.8 

3.1 

4.0 

3.6 

3.9 

3.7 

3.3 

2.7 

2.6 

2.7 

3.0 

2.7 

2l8 

4.3 

3.4 

3.7 

3.6 

4.0 

3.5 

3.6 

44.3 

88.6 

43.1 

43.8 

43.7 

41.2 

44.9 

3.1 

2.7 

3.7 

3.0 

3.4 

2.9 

3.2 

3.6 

4.3 

3.7 

4.6 

3.7 

4.4 

6.3 

1.5 

1.7 

1.8 

1.9 

1.4 

1.8 

2.0 

2.2 

2.2 

2.0 

2.3 

2.1 

2.3 

2.9 

2.1 

1.6 

2.3 

2.0 

2.2 

1.8 

1.9 

7.7 

6.7 

8.1 

7.8 

7.9 

7.2 

7.8 

4.4 

3.2 

3.9 

3.2 

4.2 

3.2 

3.2 

3.0 

2.8 

2.9 

3.3 

2.9 

3.1 

3.3 

3.3 

2.3 

2.9 

3.2 

3.1 

2.7 

3.4 

13.4 

11.1 

12.3 

12.6 

12.8 

11.8 

11.9 

4.1 

2.4 

3.5 

2.5 

3.8 

2.4 

4.0 

166,227 

199,808 

160,248 

201,310 

167,821 

200,809 

1,012,232 



1 Industrial injuries and venereal diseases are not included. 

* Numbers In parentheses are disease title numbers from International List of Causes of Death. 1939. 
s Exclusive of mfluenza and grippe, respiratory tuberculosis, and venereal diseases. 
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average of one absence for every 10 female workers, representing an 
increase of 50 percent in the frequency of respiratory diseases, and a 
doubling of the frequency of nonrespiratory-nondigestive diseases 
when compared with corresponding rates for 1940. 

It is difficult to evaluate the contribution of various factors in the 
war and postwar periods to the observed time changes in frequency 
of disability. Data on a number of factors, such as the chang in g 
composition of the employed population, are not available. More¬ 
over, a number of psydhological factors are not susceptible to quan¬ 
titative measurement. Nevertheless, the striking increases in fre¬ 
quency of disability among females together with the persistence of 
relatively high rates for nonrespiratory-nondigestive diseases among 
males (reflecting principally the circulatory diseases), reemphasize 
the importance of adult health problems in the fleld of industrial 
health. 

Males, First and Second Quarters, 1950 

Male frequency rates by cause are given in table 2 for the first and 
second quarters of 1950 and 1949. Attention is directed to the 
increased frequency of respiratory diseases recorded for each quarter 
of 1950 when compared with the corresponding quarter of 1949. 
However, rates for the first half of 1950 exhibit remarkably little 
difference from corresponding rates for the first half of the 5-year 
period, 1945-49. 
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Incidence of Disease 


No health department^ State or heed, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
hnoudedge of when, and under uidiat conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports £rom States for Week Ended November 4,1950 

A total of 1,089 new cases of acute poliomyelitis was reported during 
tbe current week, which was 17 percent less than the previous week 
when 1,315 cases were reported. The corresponding figure for 1949 
was 879 cases. 

The cumulative total (27,783) cases of poliomyelitis for the current 
“disease” year was well below that for the corresponding total (38,108) 
for last year. The cumulative total (28,914) for the calendar year is 
also well below (39,029) for the corresponding period last year. 

Seven of 9 geographic divisions showed decreases in the incidence 
of poliomyelitis compared with the previous week rai^ng from 2 cases 
in the New England States to 128 cases in the East North Central 


Comparative Data For Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 

[Numbers after diseases are Intematitmal list numbers, 1946 revision] 


Disease 

Total for 
week ended— 

5-year 

median. 

1 

Cumulative 
total since 
seasonal low 
we^ 

6-year 

median, 

1944r-45 

Cumulative 
total for 
calendar year— 

5-7ear 

median, 

Nov. 

4 

1950 

Nov. 

5 

1949 

1945-49 

1949-50 

1948-49 

through 

1948-49 

1960 

1940 

1945-49 

Anthrax (062). 

Diphtheria (065). 

Acutelnfectioiisenceph- 

alitis (082). 

Influenza (480-483)_ 

Measles (085). 

Meningococcal menin- 

gitis(057.0). 

Pneumonia (490-403).. 
Acute poliomyelitis 

(080)-.„. 

Bocky Mountain 
spotted fever (104).. 

Scarlet fever (060). 

Smallpox (084)_ 

Tulaiemia (069)_ 

Typhoid and paraty- 

fever (040, 

Whooping cough (066). 

171 

25 

1,944 

1,315 

41 

1,169 

1,089 

892 

2 

11 

71 

1,673 

1 

227 

15 

1,648 

834 

76 

1,176 

879 

2 

988 

11 

46 

1,660 

1 

27th 

^th 

35th 

37th 

0) 

11th 

35th 

0) 

11th 

39th 

(0 

1,877 

0) 

16,314 

7,120 

408 

0) 

*27,783 

6 ?^ 

0)® 

2^542 

7,582 

(0 

2,675 

(0 

12,463 

5,277 

401 

0) 

38,108 

0) 

6,568 

8 

0) 

2.996 

7,163 

0) 

3,612 

13& 

7,018 

401 

0) 

22,474 

0) 

8,607 

5 

0) 

2,996 

7,926 


46 

6,443 

678 

88,330 

593,795 

2,917 

66,114 

39,021 

551 

64,234 

44 

971 

8,484 

63,755 

(0 

9,809 

560 

166,201 

562,393 

2,977 

22,941 

538 

70,228 

152 

820 

3,484 

83,800 


1 Not computed. 

* Deductions: Michigan, weeks ended Oct. 7 and 2$, 1 case each; New Mexico, weeks ended Mar. 4, 
May 13, and Sept. 9,1 case each, 
t including cases reported as salmonellosis. 
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States. There was no change in the number of cases in the South 
Atlantic States, and the Mountain States showed an increase from 
24 to 34 cases. Only New York State and Michigan reported 100 or 
more cases. 

The total number of cases of diphtheria reported for the current 
week was 171 compared with 150 for the previous week and 227 for 
the corresponding week last year. There were 55 cases of typhoid 
fever reported for the current week compared with 35 for the corre¬ 
sponding week last year. The number of whooping-cough cases was 
1,673 compared with 1,560 for the corresponding week last year. The 
cumulative total of 7,582 cases for the disease’’ year is 6 percent 
above that (7,153) for the corresponding period of last year. 

One case of smallpox was reported in Ohio and 1 in Missouri. 


Deaths During Weeh Ended November 4^ 1950 


Data for 94 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths_ 

Median for 3 prior years- 

Total deaths, first 44 weeks of year_ 

Deaths under 1 year of age_ 

Median for 3 prior years_ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 44 weeks of 
year--- 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force- 

Number of death claims_ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate_ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 44 weeks of 
year, annual rate_ 


ended Corresponding 

Nov, 4, IPSO weeikt 1949 


9, 099 

9,160 

9,031 



402, 839 402, 741 

664 635 

670 . 


27, 338 

28, 755 

69, 627, 901 

70, 079, 429 

12, 655 

11, 990 

9.5 

89 

9.2 

9.2 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 

Ended November 4,1950 

{Niunbets tit h^w diseases are Interzutional last numl)ers, 1948 revision] 


Diph¬ 

theria 

Encepha¬ 
litis, in- 
feotions 

Influ¬ 

enza 

Measles 

Menin¬ 

gitis, 

menin¬ 

gococcal 

Pneu¬ 

monia 

Polio¬ 

myelitis 

(055) 


(480-483) 

(08^0 

(067.0) 

(49(M93) 

(080) 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, 'Week 
Ended November 4,1950—Continued 

[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 revision] 


Rooky 

Moun- 

toiri Scarlet 



1 IndadlziE oases reported as sahnonellosls. 

* Including cases reported as streptococcal sore tbroat. 


Rabie* in num: Nortb Carolina 1 ( 


Novemher 24, 1950 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—TTeeh Ended Oct, 2U 1950 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Ed¬ 

ward 

Island 


New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

■RmnAllftirfa _ __ _ 






1 

1 


1 

4 

8 

P.WftkpTipnT 



36 

nnniii 


212 

25 

87 

82 

92 

752 




HBBjl 


2 


9 

D^ent^ryi 






1 





10 

Pftrmjm m«LalAa _ 



2 

1 

2 

51 


nmra 

6 


73 

TTlflTI«T17Jl. 



26 







33 

MpAfllAA__ 



14 




19 

39 

4 


455 

Menlneltis, menlngo- 
eoccai _ 



1 






4 

Mnmps . _ 



11 



150 

16 

69 

08 


521 

Poliomyelitis_ 





6 

1 

1 

6 


14 

Sftftrlflt fever 

3 


2 


34 

51 

5 

14 

42 

28 

179 

Tubercnlosis (all 

forms) 

3 


5 

17 

120 

34 

87 

10 

4 

44 

274 

Typhoid and para- 

rvnhnfd fever. 




2 

11 


6 

18 

Venereal diseases: 

Oonnirhea . 

4 


7 

4 

61 

62 

39 

31 

46 

85 

330 

RtrnhfUa _ _ . 

2 



7 

38 

20 

1 

7 

4 

14 

93 

Primary_ 



1 

4 

3 


2 


10 

ReenDdary 





2 

3 





5 

Other syphilis^ 

2 



6 

32 

I4I 

1 

5 

• 4 

14 

78 

Whooping oongh 



3 

15 

86 

155 

21 

2 

4 

20 

306 








MADAGASCAR 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases and Deaths—Septeniber 1950 



AlieriH 

Natives 

Disease 





Cases 

Deaths 

Cases 

Deaths 


'Rflhfl.rzfnsfs _____ _ _ _ 

3 


35 


Diphtherift _ 

2 


4 

1 

Dysentery: 

Amehift _ 

3 


148 

3 

■RsioniArv 


75 

3 




12 



83 

1 

3,777 

29 

35 





205 


22; 651 
94 

87 




inenm8ooo<'^i _ 

1 

1 

8 

4 

Mnmns _ 

3 


69 




4 

4 


8 

1 

1,083 

2 

121 






1 





1 


Tabercnlosifi, Tfispimtory , -. _ - , - - 

10 

2 

76 

10 

Tmhoid fev^_I _ _ ' _ _ 

1 


1 

$ 

r 

2 


220 

6 
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WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS 
FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The following tables are not complete or final for the list of countries included or for the figures given. 
Since many of the figures are from weekly reports, the accumulated totals are for appro'dmatc dates. 

CHOLERA 


(Cases) 


Place 

January- 

August 

1950 

Septem- 

October 1950—week ended— 

ber 1950 

7 

14 

21 

28 

ASIA 

Burma......_-_ 


52 

m 

mi 

■n 


Akvab _ 










hphvBh 

BSBHB 





1 


BHSBjjHj 



EhtnbiiC_ 

3 






MnnlTTiAin _ . 

1 





PogtL _ _ _ _ _ 

1 






[Rftwgnnn ____ 

6 






Tonngoo _ 

7 

1 





Tndin _ 

99,253 

8 

16,761 

2 

11,766 




Ahmodabad_ _ 




Allababaif 

3 






Bombay __ _ _ _ _ 

>419 

10 

1 




Cftlontta 

>8,895 

162 

17 

19 

28 

41 

Oawnpora _ _ 

nonanada, __ _ 

2 






Cnd'lalo''*©.- ^ 

31 

6 

i 



3 

T.nolcnnw _,_ 

12 





MadTas __- 

>22 

243 

248 

173 

110 

89 

llfasnlipatATn __ __ ^ 

47 


B’sgpnf __ _ 

31 

29 

6 

5 



If^apatam _ 

88 

10 





ITAwlDAlhi _ 

117 

8 





Port Blair (Andnman Islands) ___ 

>2 





Tellioheityl......_-_ 

27 






Tirnehirapp^i' - 

1 






TpiobinojKdy-,_ — — _ 

1 






'Tntinftrin ’ ^ ^ _ 

25 

1 





India CTrench)_ 

1,071 
382 j 

81 

8 

2 



Karikal _ _ 

8 

4 

1 



PondichAiry _ __ _ 

G89 

73 

4 

1 



India (PortnigiiesA).., _ . i 

17 





TndofihfTia _ _ 

19 

1 





Cambodia _ _ 

5 






ViAtNam .. . 

14 

1 





Giadinh. .. 

3 






Bachgia... _ .. . . 

1 






Saigon. _ 


1 





PaWsbm ____ 

23,160 

186 

578 

100 

103 



CMttagong ^ __ 



Baoca.. . _ _ . _ 

191 

1 









1 



1 Pr^mlnary figures. > Includes imported cases. »Imported. 


PLAGUE 


(Cases) 


AFBICA 

Bolgian Congo _ 

28 

114 

14 

52 

2 

1 


1 

>1 

2 


”CofttArTnanaville Provinoa __ 



Stanleyville Provinoa__ 

>1 

4 


842 


Madagascar _ __ 


«8 


Rhodesia, Northern- _ 




Union of South Africa_ 

11 






Orange Free State __ 

8 






Transvaal Province- __ ____ 

1 






Johannesburg___ 

*1 







1 Includes 9 cases of pneumonic plague. 
iPneumonlc plague. 

QDaoludes 1 case of pneumonic plague. 

* Oct. 7-19,19fi0. 

8 Oct. 1-10,1950. 


Tfovember 24, 1950 
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PLAGUE—Contina«d 



A Indudes Imported oases. 

7 Imported. 

> Indudes 4 oases of pneumonlo plague. 
9 Deaths. 

Preliminary figures. 

Indudes suspected cases. 
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SMALIPOX 

(Oases) 



Burma.......... ........ ... 

Ceylon. 

Otuna_.....____ 

India. 

India (French)... 

India (Portuguese). 

Tndoonlnp. _______ 

Indonesia: 

Borneo... 

Java. 

Sumatra. 

Inm. 

Iraq. 

Israel. 

Japan. 

Korea (Republic of) . 

Lebanon. 

Netherlands New Guinea. 

Pakistan. 

Palestine. 

Straits Settlements; 

Singapore. 

Syria. 

Thailand. 

Tiangjordan. 

Turkey (See Turkey in Buwe.) 

TTnited Nations Relief and works Agency 
for Palestine Refueees... 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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SMAIiLiPOX—Continued 


Place 

January- 

August 

1950 

EUItOFIi 

Great Britain: 

England: LiverpooL 

«1 

Scotland: Olaa^w 

21 

Orfififift. _ _ _ _ 

16 

AtllATlS, 

1 

PiraenB . „ _ _ _ _. _ . 

1 

5ry]lolf<Mrt*on_ 

1 

Portnoi _ 

1 

SpAlnr CftTiary Tslnnds __ 

1 

'rtirJfey ' _ _ _____ 

16 

NOBTH AMERICA 

Guatemala____ 

5 

Mexico 

506 

SOUTH AMERICA 

Argentina . 

617 

Brazil _ _ _ 

79 

Ohlla 

3,581 

673 

Gftlombla_ _ . 

Ecuador _. 

117 

Paraguay _ _ 

4 

Pern _ _ _ _^ _ ! 

2,315 

1,216 

Venezuela . - - - r 

0 CEA^'1A 

AiifltraTia: PreAmantlA 

»1 




1 Corrected figure, a Oct. 1-10.1960. a Oct. 11-20.1960. 

4 Induding imported cases. * Imported. • Aug. 13 to Sept. 16. 

TYPHUS FEVER • 

(Gases; PasPresent) 




170 
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TTPBH7S F£V]EilCr~'GlozE'tliiiiod 


Place 


January- 

Augnst 

1050 


Septem¬ 
ber 1950 

October 1960--week ended— 

m 

14 

21 

28 

1 

B 























1 









*2 

2 

4 










































10 




























1 






15 

11 





3 

4 

12 

2 


2 








2 

14 





2 







3 









Hg 


3 

1 












hlMriMriH 









9 















ABU.—contlnaod 


Jraq.. 

kK (Republic of). 

Lebanon _-——-—...... 

Netherlands New jQulnea. 

Pakistan.-. 

Fsdesthie___ 

Straits Settlements: Singapore.-- 

Sy^----. 

Transjordan-- 

Turkey (see Turkey in Europe). 

TTnit^ Nations Relief and Works Agency 
for Palestine Refugees. 


EUROPB 

France_ 

Germany (British Zone)—. 

Germany (French Zone). 

Germany (United States Zone). 
Great Britain: 

England: Liverpoo]_ 

Island of Malta *. 

Greece. 

Hungary. 

Italy. 

Sicily. 

Poland. 

Portugal. 

Spain.. 

Turkey 


NORTH AMERICA 


Oosta Rica *. 

Guatemala. 

Jamaloa 

Mexico ‘. 

Panama Oanal Zone 
Puerto Rico *. 


Argentina.. 

GhUe. 

Colombia.. 

Curacao... 

Ecuador... 

Peru,. 

Venezuela.. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


OCEANIA 

Australia *__ 

Hawaii Territory >.. 


128 

1927 

*1,183 

2 

2 

97 

6 

16 

137 

27 


1 

12 

2 

2 

*81 


4 

47 

36 

37 
2 

28 
4 149 
247 


16 

29 

27 

321 

3 

16 


2 

107 

480 

*1 

205 

943 

114 


* Reports from some areas ore probably murine type, while others include both murine and louse-borne 
types. 

1 Includes murine typo. Murine. < Imported. 4 Corrected figure. 

YELLOW FEVER 
(C—cases; D—deaths) 





























12 























. 





AJBICA 

Belgian Congo.D 

Stanleyyllle Province.D 

French Equatorial Africa.G 

Port OentiL.G 

Gold Coast.„C 

Accra.D 

Ankobra Perry.D 

Bogoso.C 

Kiide.0 

Oda Area: 

Akwatia.O 

Atlankama....._——_.....O 

See footnotes at end of table. 


1 

1 

11 

11 

12 

*2 

1 

11 

1 

*7 

1 
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YELLOW FEVER—Gontiniied 


Place 

JanuMT" 

August 

1950 

Septem¬ 
ber 1960 

October 1960—week ended— 

B 



28 

AFRICA—continued 

a 2 
»1 
U 
>2 
»2 

1 

867 

4 860 
•17 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

4 

1 

1 

3 

3 

1 

1 

4 

2 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 






^halahftr _D 






- _D 






Sierra T»AriTi« _ _ _ _ __ O 






TTnlnartiigri Di.'dTfftf: 




_ 


HOBTH AUEBICA 

Panama: 






SOUTH AMERICA 

Eollvia_ _0 






Dhnqiiff^VTe "nftpuT+mftTif: _ . . fl 






Pa7 TlApiirl^ATit_0 












Babla statfA . . . D 






Tpff^H _ _ _ D 






IwarfiTihafi stat-a _ D 





.... 

DnlinflA D 






rinlnniWA _ ___ D 






■nfipartmAnt_ _ D 






Pin dfl Om D 






Putumayo commissary_D 






TVTocoa TiO<»aiity D 






Sfint-ATulArD 






n^TiA _ __ D 






pern . _ _ __D 






Ou9!oo DepartmOTit D 






QiiinoeTnil _ T) 






Huanufio Department_D 




«1 

«1 


TMogo Mat! a _ ^ D 





Junin Department___D 





San TlaTTio-n D 






San Martin Department.. . D 






Juapjul.. _ __ D 






Lamas_D 






Venezuela: 

Bolivar State. . . . . D 



72 




1 






1 Suspected. 3 Indades suspected cases. 3 imported. * Estimated number of oases reported in an ont- 
break in Asero Province Jan. 1-Mar. 14,1960. < Outbreak in North and South Yungas Provinces. * Date 
of report, Oct. 28,1960. ^ In Jungle areas 124 miles apart. Exact localities not stated. 


Case of Human Rabies in West Virginia 

Dr. N. H. Dyer, State Director of Health of West Virginia, has 
reported a case of human rabies. The victim was a 4-year-old boy 
who was severely bitten about the face and head on July 7, 1960. 
Prophylactic treatment was given immediately, 16 doses being admin¬ 
istered. First symptoms appeared on July 22, and death occurred 
two days later. 

Diagnosis of rabies in the bitii^ dog was confirmed by the State 
Hygienic Laboratory. Microscopic examination and auiTnal mocula- 
tion of brain tissue in two laboratories confirmed the diagnosis of 
rabies in the boy. 
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Cominunity-Wide Chest X-ray Survey 

II. Nursing 

By Zbixa R. N., M. P. H. and Genbvievb S. Jones, R. N., B. S.* 

Wten a community-wide diest X-ray survey begins, one of the 
first considerations is how to plan and provide for nursing service. 
This question is with the survey planners when the first estimate of 
the city’s strengths and weaknesses in tuberculosis control is made, 
and the. solutions that are found have to be such that they will carry 
through a long period of follow-up, perhaps a year after the last 
70-mm. film has been taken by the Public Health Service units. In 
our participation in such surveys in 12 large cities,^ experience has 
defined a number of common questions and suggested certain effec¬ 
tive actions. Because no two cities in the United States have the 
same policies, or combination of facilities, however, it is necessary to 
write out broad specifications which could apply in any city of 
100,000 or more people. Plans for nursing in each community-wide 
survey must be adapted to the needs of the particular area, to the 
facilities and personnel available, and to the establi^ed regulations 
and policies. But the nursing needs are basically alike everywhere, 
and so certain generalizations apply to any situation. 

The emphasis in our discussion of nursing in a community-wide 
survey will be on public health musing in the health department. 
The health department is one of the three vital sponsors of the survey. 
The director of nursing in the health department works with other 
muses and agencies in the community in this undertaking. 

The question which inevitably comes up when a survey is being 
planned is whether the existing nursing services can be stretched to 
meet the needs the survey will bring to light. People in local health 

•Senior nurse officer and nurse officer, Division of Tuberculosis. 

I For a general description of such surveys see "Oommunity-Wide Ohest X-ray Survey—Introduotlon.'* 
Pub. Health Rep. 65: 1277-1291 (October 6) 1960. 

This is the fifty-eighth of a series of special issues of Pubuc Health Reports devoted exclusively to 
tuberculosis control. The special issues began March 1, 1946, and appear the first -week of each month. 
The articles are reprinted as extracts. Effective with the July 6, 1946 Issue, these extracts may be pur¬ 
chased from the Superintendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, Washington 26, D. 0., for 
10 cents a single copy. Subscriptions are obtainable at $1.00 per year; $1.26 foreign. 
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departments have usually had experience with mass chest X-ray 
surveys conducted in schools, industries, or certain areas of their 
juris(Uctions. They know what the nursing service demands are 
when thousands or even tens of thousands of X-rays are taken. In 
estimating the demands of a community-wide survey, however, they 
would be mistaken in assuming, on the basis of simple mathematics, 
that it requires 10 times as much nursing time if 100,000 people have 
small X-rays as it would if 10,000 people were X-rayed. In a number 
of ways, the survey operation saves nursing time and cuts down the 
total requirement. 

1. The time of nurses in a survey is used entirely for nursing 
service, since they are relieved of tasks which under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances may cut into their professional time. They do not have 
the responsibility of getting the people to the X-ray unit for the first 
film. The survey organization is equipped to do this job, and the 
health educators take full responsibility for carrying it through. 
Furthermore, the survey organization is staffed with records per¬ 
sonnel, including supervisors and clerks, who handle records and 
reports, notify patients, physicians, and clinics, and make appointments. 

2. The dependable routine established in the survey organization 
moves with the efliciency of the assembly line, but paradoxically 
allows the nurse to give more individual attention where it is needed 
and under the best circumstances. In the normal c^der of events, 
the small films are read and notifications are mailed ^thin 2 weeks 
after they are taken. Thus, people have not lost, by the time they 
receive the letter advising the second film, all of the original motiva¬ 
tion which made them have the 70-mm. film. They are given specific 
appointments for the second film, and over 80 percent of them keep 
their appointments. Whatever the reason for this response, whether 
it is the impetus of the community-wide project or the fact of the 
definite appointment, it reduces excessive demands for home nursing 
visits during the survey. Referrals of patients from the retake 
center to physicians or clinics are also handled promptly so that 
public health nurses will need to use a minimum of time in checking 
to see whether physicians or clinics have received reports. 

3. The thinking and planning back of the survey is cooperative 
and cuts across the boimdaries of agencies and professions. Early 
planning looks at the tuberculosis problem in its entirety and seeks 
ways of coping with it more effectively. Through committees of the 
professional services division, professional workers (physicians, nurses, 
social workers, etc.) consider joint action of health and social agencies 
for improving service to tuberculosis patients and their families. 
They may work out better systems of interagency referrals and 
clarifications of the areas of responsibility of agencies and institutions 
to avoid duplication in nursing services. 
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4. The interest in tuberculosis which is created by the survey can 
be capitalized on by nursing. Primarily, it may result in actual 
increase of funds available for tuberculosis control. But even when 
that is not the case, there are other advantages. For example, the 
physicians m the community have been made keenly aware of tuber¬ 
culosis and the health department’s methods of controlling it, so that 
they understand what the public health nurse does and can give her 
the information about patients which she needs from them. The 
health and social agencies to which she may refer patients are more 
tuberculosis-conscious. The nursing profession, itself, through the 
nursing committee of the survey (see p. 1580), has had its interest in 
tuberculosis and the survey stimulated, and its knowledge about the 
disease and its control refreshed. 

5. The nursing activities of the survey are carefully coordinated 
through the health department director of nurses and tuberculosis 
nursing consultants from the Public Health Service and the State 
and local health departments. Their functions will be discussed 
later in detail. 

How Can Nursing Service Be Provided? 

Most generalized public health nursing services are carrying a 
heavy case load under normal circumstances. Many hospitals are 
imderstaffed with nurses, and this may be true in tuberculosis sana¬ 
toria. It seems reasonable to say that sufficient facilities are seldom 
available to provide complete care for every tuberculosis patient. 
This problem is not created by a survey, but it is natmaJly revealed 
promptly by the number of persons neediog care who are found by 
the community-wide undertaking. By carefully anticipating the 
sudden increase in services required, however, and by making adjust¬ 
ments in existing programs, the nursing directors and others respon¬ 
sible for nursing services in survey cities can plan for the best possible 
use of persoimel and facilities. 

We have found that the question of how nursing can be provided 
falls roughly into two sections: (1) What steps can the health depart¬ 
ment take to expand existing resources? (2) What determines the 
amount of nursing time that will be needed? It will be taken up, 
therefore, under these two headings, with full realization that there 
will be overlapping. 

Steps to Expand Eadslin^ Nursing Resources 

In planning for increasiog the amount of nursing time available for 
tuberculosis during and following the survey, the health department 
has four possibilities to consider: temporary adjustments in health 
department programs to allow more time for tuberculosis; revision 
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of polides which govern nursing practices; increased assistance from 
other agendes in the community which give nursing service; employ¬ 
ment of additional nurses. 

1. Since any adjustments which are made in health department 
programs affect other phases of the public health effort, it is important 
for the entire staff to be consulted and oriented to the immediate 
needs of this program. By looking ahead, other divisions are fre¬ 
quently able to alter their routine so that nursing time can be re¬ 
linquished temporarily for the concentrated tuberculosis case-finding 
program. Some commitments are constant and cannot be inter¬ 
rupted. Others are not jeopardized by being put aside for a short 
period of time if plans are made well in advance. For example, in 
one city, the director of acute communicable disease control changed 
the schedule of immunization clinics so that they would be completed 
before the survey was b^un. In preparation for another survey, 
classes for expectant mothers were b^un, to cut down the number of 
prenatal home visits which otherwise would be required. Sometimes 
changes which are made to allow more nursing time for tuberculosis 
during the survey result in improvements in the whole program. 

2. In the process of evaluation of the tuberculosis control program 
which is done in preparing for a survey and of the rules which are 
followed in selection of cases for clinic and field nursing supervision, 
the health department is often able to revise practices so that some 
types of cases can be dismissed. For instance, adult contacts of 
tuberculosis patients can be referred to the survey except in unusual 
circumstances. 

In line with the new policies, analysis of the home nursing case load 
determines which cases can be dismissed or have visits at longer 
intervals, and which should have more frequent visits. Here, the 
judgment of the individual nurse is of great importance. The deci¬ 
sion cannot be made entirely on the basis of the patient’s physical 
statiis. Conditions in his home and his family’s ability and inclina¬ 
tion to assume responsibility must also enter into the consideration. 

3. It is usual for nxirses in the health department to have a dose 
workiig rdationship with the Visiting Nurse Association, the Board of 
Education nurses, and with other agencies which give public health 
nursing service. When the plan for a survey is takii^ shape, these 
agencies enter into the community preparations, and, frequently, they 
are able to contribute nursing services for the survey. School nurses 
have hdped in some surveys by taking on the job of ma.IH'ng home 
visits to people who fail to return to the retake center. Industrial 
nurses sometimes can give this kind of service as wdl. The Yisitii^ 
Nurse Association sometimes agrees to care for all or sdected tuber¬ 
culosis patients found in the survey who need bedside care. 
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4. The addition of nurses to the staff to fill survey needs depends, 
of course, upon budget considerations. It is not always possible for 
health departments to obtain funds for this piirpose, but in four cities 
additional permanent nursing positions have been approved dxuing 
or following community-wide surveys. Public interest in the survey 
makes it easier for the authorities to obtain increased budgets. Occa¬ 
sionally an interested voluntary agency will pay the salaries of nurses 
for a period that will cover the special increase in nursing services 
needed as a result of the survey. The Hennepin County Tuberculosis 
Association paid the salaries of eight nurses who were assigned to the 
health department in Miimeapolis for more than a year during and 
foUowiig the survey. 

Determining the Amount of Nursing Time Needed 

It is natural that the health officer and the director of nursing in a 
dty where a survey is to be held would want to know in advance how 
much of an increase in nursing time the survey will make necessary. 
On the basis of previous experiences, we are able to predict with a fair 
degree of certainty the number of nurses who will be needed in the 
retake center and for how long a time. Let us take a city of about 
150,000 people where we could expect to take 100,000 70-nam. films. 
Let us assume that the policy decided upon will be to recall to the 
retake center for 14" x 17" films all persons whose small films show 
evidence or suspected evidence of tuberculosis, cardiac abnormality, 
or other diest disease. We shall also assume that eighteen 70-mm. 
units win be in operation for 3 % weeks, and that the retake center 
will be in full operation 2 weeks after the beginning and remain open 
3 weeks after the end of the 70-mm. operation, a total of 4 % weeks, or 
about 22 working days. An average interview takes 15 minutes and 


so a nurse can do 25 a day. On these assumptions, our estimate 
would be as follows: 

a. 70-mm. films expected_ 100,000 

b. 14" X 17" films expected: 3.2 percent of a. (average recalls of 

previous stirveys)_ 3, 200 

c. 14" X 17" films per day: b-5-22 days of operation_ 146 

d. Nurses required for center: c^26 appointments per day_ 6 


Predicting the increase in nursing service that will be required in 
the health department chest dime, in field nursing, and in the sana¬ 
torium cannot be done in any similar way, since there are a large 
number or variables to be considered. These variables are not only 
the available staff and physical facilities, but the local health depart¬ 
ment regulations and policies, and the practices decided upon by the 
sponsors of the survey. Listing some of them will perhaps serve as a 
guide to the type of thing that should be considered in planning for 
nursii^ service: 
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1. Staff and physical factors. 

a. How many nurses are there in the generalized public health 
nursing service of the health department? On the Visiting Nurse 
Association staff, the school health service, and so forth? 

b. What is the staffing pattern in the tuberculosis sanatorium? 

c. What voluntary assistance can be called upon from nurses’ 
aides, or from members of professional nursing organizations? 

d. Does the health department operate a full-time chest clinic, 
or are certain days given over to tuberculosis in a general clinic? 
How many patients can the clinic serve in a day at its greatest capac¬ 
ity? 

e. Is there a diagnostic clinic, or do survey plans include the 
establishment of one? 

f. How large is the geographic area which field nurses must cover? 

g. How many beds are available in the sanatorium, and is there 
any plan to open up new beds for survey patients? 

2. Health department practices. 

In the planning of a survey, the practices of the health department 
which have to do with tuberculosis are reviewed critically, and some¬ 
times they are revised to provide for more efficient service in nursing 
as well as in other aspects of tuberculosis control. The established 
regulations continue in effect dtiring the survey; diagnosed cases of 
tuberculosis must be reported to the health department and arrange¬ 
ments made for the isolation of those who may endanger the public 
health. If definite policies do not already exist as to what responsi¬ 
bility the health department will take for the isolation of open cases, 
these should be determined before the beginning of the survey. When 
definite rules exist for procedures like visits by a public health nurse 
to all patients diagnosed as having tuberculosis, they will still be 
followed unless changes are decided upon. 

3. Medical and public health policies of the survey. 

In the early conferences of survey sponsors, the health department 
and the medical society set up certain policies which have a great bear¬ 
ing not only on the number of nurses who will be needed, but upon the 
services they will give. It is exceedingly important for a nurse to 
have a part in this planning; the best situation is where the nursing 
consultant attends the medical policies committee meetings, so that 
she can know what plans are developed and also discuss with the com¬ 
mittee their practicability in terms of the nursing service available. 
Some example of the kind of questions on which policy is established 
are: 

a. Will pubhc health nursing services be made available to the 
patients of private physicians? If so, will such service be given rou¬ 
tinely to all cases, or on request, or offiy to “open” cases? 

b. W31 patients be referred to private physicians after the 14" x 
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17" X-ray or will it be routine to refer them after an examination for 
tuberculosis which includes laboratory diagnosis? 

c. What priorities will be given in clinic and home supervision to: 
(1) persons who have been diagnosed as having tuberculosis; (2) per¬ 
sons whose X-rays suggest abnormal chest conditions and who are 
awaiting diagnosis; (3) contacts of tuberculosis patients; (4) patients 
who have been discharged from tuberculosis hospitals; (6) diagnosed 
cases and suspects who are not tmder medical supervision? 

d. What responsibility will be taken for clinic and public health 
nursing supervision of persons who are found to have abnormalities 
of the chest other than suspected tuberculosis? 

e. What special services will be given to persons whose 70-mm. 
films are interpreted as indicating urgent need for follow-up? Will 
nursing visits be used to bring such patients under immediate medical 
care? 

f. When sanatorium beds are not available for aU patients for 
whom hospitalization is recommended, what will be the basis for the 
selection of patients to go to the sanatorium? Since the service 
given in the home varies with the type of case, it is important in 
planning for nursing time to know what kind of case is to be given 
service. 

g. Win clinic nurses be called upon to secure gastric specimens? 

h. What will determine the dismissal of cases from the clinic? 

i. What will be the procedure with regard to the supervision of 
contacts of tuberculosis patients? 

j. To what extent wiQ public health nursing visits be made to 
persons who fail to keep appointments at the retake center and/or 
the clinic? 

The director of nurses and the tuberculosis nursing consultants 
must know what medical policies are made m order to plan in advance 
for the nursing service that will be required. If they also have a 
part in shaping policies, they can be of great assistance in interpreting 
the implications for nursic^ and in helping to make decisions which 
will insure the best possible nuisii^ service with the available staff. 

Direct Nursing Service in the Survey 

Nurses have demonstrated their interest in surveys through par¬ 
ticipation, aloi^ with other citizens in the community, in the general 
oi^anization. Professionally, they participate in the survey organi¬ 
zation through the nursing committee, and in aU fields of employ¬ 
ment they give direct service to persons who are discovered by the 
survey. Nurses in most health agencies and institutions give more 
than the usual amoxmt of time to tuberculosis during the survey and 
for some time after it is completed. Public health nurses in the 
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health department continue to give service in the clinic and nursmg 
supervision to patients in the home; they are directly ia charge of 
the retake center which is a part of the survey operation. 

We will describe the membership and functions of the nursing com¬ 
mittee, the duties of the nursing consultants who work on survey 
problems, the operation of the retake center, and the implications of 
the survey for r^ular clinic and field nursing in the health department. 

The Nursing Committee 

Although it does not take direct responsibility for any of the nursing 
service which is given to persons who are X-rayed, the nursing com¬ 
mittee of the survey gives valuable assistance to the enterprise in 
sharpening professional interest in tuberculosis and its control, and 
representing the profession in the survey oiganization. It is a part 
of the professional services division, one of the three major divisions 
of most survey organizations.® 

In most cities, the nursing directors of agencies in the com¬ 
munity—the health department, the Visiting Nurse Association, 
tuberculosis hospital, and so forth—^make up the nudeus of the 
committee. In order to be fuUy effective, the committee should have 
representation from all areas of nursing: local professional organi¬ 
zations, hospitals (both tuberculosis and general), clinics, official and 
voluntary public health nursing agencies, industrial, school health 
service, doctor’s office, general duty and private duty nursmg, nursing 
education, and schools for practical nursing. 

When the committee selects its chairman, the important qualifica¬ 
tions to consider are a keen interest in community activities, a genuine 
desire to have the nursing profession carry its fuU share of the survey’s 
work, and knowledge of public health nursing in the community. 
Since the chairman takes part in the deliberations of the professional 
services division, she should be a person who can contribute toward 
plans which will be realistic in terms of the community’s nursing 
resources and can judge whidi matters should be brought to the 
attention of the health department director of nursing, who is 
responsible for nursing services to persons X-rayed in the survey. 

Quite naturally, the role of the nursing committee varies in different 
dties, but usually its three major contributions are in hdping to 
recruit nurses for tuberculosis hospitals and the health department, 
in arranging for the participation of nurses as citizens in the total 
survey effort, and in arousing the attention of nurses in all fields of 
employment to the community’s tuberculosis problem and adding to 
or refreshing their knowledge about the disease and its control. 

Ihe content of educational programs also varies in communities, 
but usually it includes discussion of the epidemiology and newer 


a The other two are the oommmiity partiapatiozi and finance divisions. 
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methods of diagnosis and treatment of tuberculosis, the social, 
economic, and emotional problems and needs of tuberculosis patients 
and their families, and provisions for after care and rehabilitation. 
Specialists in the medical, nursing, and social work fields have made 
important contributions to the discussions. 

The Public Health Service Consultant 

It seems appropriate to make brief-mention of the Public Health 
Service nursing consultant who participates with other members of 
the Public Health Service survey team in early planning and in the 
operation of the program. She serves as an advisor to the health 
department and other sponsoring agencies on the nursing phases of 
the program. She works closely with the medical-officer-in-chaige of 
the Public Health Service survey team and with the medical com¬ 
mittee when plans for follow-up are under consideration. In planning 
for increased nursing time for tuberculosis, she gives consultation to 
the director of nurses in the health department, and, from experience 
in previous surveys, she works with the survey and the health depart¬ 
ment in arranging the layout of the retake center, sheeting its staff, 
developing procedures, and operating the center. The nursing com¬ 
mittee can call upon her for advice in selecting a chairman and setting 
up a program. In some surveys, she remains in the community 
throughout the operation of the program while in others she makes 
only periodic visits. 

The Local Tuberculosis Nursing Consultant 

A number of the health departments in cities where community¬ 
wide surveys have been held have had full-time tuberculosis nursing 
consultants on the staff before the survey was planned. If the posi¬ 
tion has not already been set up and filled in the local health depart¬ 
ment, arrangements have been made for it for at least 6 months be¬ 
fore and about a year following the 70-mm. film-taking operation. 
Sometimes one of the supervisors in the generalized nursing program 
has been assigned to this post; in other cities, either the State health 
department or the Public Health Service has lent to the city a tuber¬ 
culosis nursing consultant, who becomes a member of the health de¬ 
partment staff. 

The local tuberculosis nursing consultant works with the director of 
nursing, the tuberculosis control ofiScer, and others to plan and ad¬ 
minister an effective tuberculosis nursing service. Because the ac- 
ederated case-finding program increases the need for tuberculosis 
nursing, the local consultant has intensive work to do in preparing 
the health department nurses for taking on the increased tuberculosis 
case load and in extending and improving nursing services for tubercu¬ 
losis patients and their families. 
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When health department practices are reviewed with an eye to 
possible adjustments that will provide more nursing time for tuber- 
cidosis, the local consultant works with the nursing director, super¬ 
visors, and staff nurses in seeking ways to provide care for the number 
of new patients anticipated. The general organization of the retake 
center is in her charge. When the personnel needs of the center 
have been defined, and plans for the necessary assignments have been 
made, she and the Public Health Service consultant give the neces¬ 
sary orientation to nurses who are assigned to the center. She works 
with the survey staff in setting up record and referral systems which 
can be coordinated with those of the health department, and wdth 
both the survey and the health department staff in scheduling appoint¬ 
ments at the health department chest clinic. 

A health department nursing staff education program is usually 
undertaken when a survey is planned. Its objective is to acquaint 
the nurses with the survey aims, organization, and procedures, and 
to bring them up to date about tuberculosis case finding, treatment, 
and continuation care. The consultant works with the director of 
muses and others in the health department in arranging this program. 

In some health departments, special committees made up of nurses 
on the staff have studied the existing home and clinic nursing pro¬ 
cedures and made suggestions for changes in line with recent develop¬ 
ments brought out by the educational program. These committees 
sometimes develop methods that are better than those in use, and 
their contribution is of lasting value to the city's tuberculosis control 
program. 

Nursing in the Retake Center 

Before taking up the assignment of nurses to the center and their 
duties, we shall give some background to show the importance of the 
retake center in the survey and to describe how it operates. 

When the 70-mm. films taken at the X-ray units placed throughout 
the city are read, the matching basic survey record cards are marked 
by the Public Health Service physicians with symbols indicating 
that the films are essentially negative or that they show evidence of 
suspected tuberculosis, cardiac abnormality, or other chest pathology. 
The cards are then sent to the survey records room where the return 
addressed portions of those marked negative are detached and mailed. 
The records staff sends letters to persons whose cards contain the 
symbols indicating that the films were suspicious of abnormality. 
These letters explain that a second X-ray is recommended and give 
specific appointments for X-rays at the retake center. In most 
cities, the medical comnodttee establishes a policy governing the 
prompt referral to physicians or clinics of persons whose films indi¬ 
cate the need of imm ediate care. These **urgent^' cases are usually 
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brought to the attention of the supervising nurse in the retake center. 
She arranges for the earliest possible appointment at the retake center 
through telephone calls and/or home visits by health department 
nurses. 

The retake center is centrally located in the city so that it will be 
convenient to as many people as possible. Although the survey 
organization usually does not have money to spend to make the 
center ideal in appearance, the space is carefully arranged. If sepa¬ 
rate rooms are not available, individual booths are constructed to give 
each patient privacy during the interview. There are also individ¬ 
ual dressing cubicles which open directly into the X-ray room. 

Volunteers act as hostesses in the retake center. They greet people 
who come to be X-rayed, direct them to the clerk-receptionist, intro¬ 
duce them by name to the interviewing nurses, later take them to the 
X-ray section, explaining how to prepare for the X-ray and assisting 
them if it is necessary. The clerk-receptionist keeps records, ^wers 
the telephone, types the lead-foil X-ray identification strips, checks 
appointments and rearranges them to suit people’s convenience, and 
types second appointment letters. Because of these arrangements, 
the public health nurses’ time is free for their primary responsibility 
of interviewing the people who come to be X-rayed. 

We have found that the system of giving each person who is re¬ 
called to the retake center a definite appointment has several im¬ 
portant advantages. It is undoubtedly one reason why so large a 
proportion of the people recalled for a second film respond. And it 
saves both time and confusion in the center, since long periods of 
waiting are avoided and the people are not subject to the discomfort 
of crowding. For most people, being advised to have a second X-ray 
is a disturbing experience, and for many, coming to the center is a 
first experience with “public health.” If each interviewing nm^e 
has oifiy four appointments an hour, she can usually manage not to 
keep people waiting for many minutes, and there will be no crowding 
in the waiting room. In one survey, as many as 450 appointments 
were scheduled in a day, and yet there were sddom more than 7 or 8 
persons waiting. 

In most cities where surveys have been conducted, experienced 
public health nurses from the health department have been selected 
for interviewing at the retake center and an exceptionally well-quali¬ 
fied public health nurse has been assigned supervisor of the center. 
The assignment of nurses from the generalized public health nursing 
service of the health department to duty in the retake center is desir¬ 
able for several reasons. Tuberculosis case finding and service to 
patients are health department functions, and nurses will continue 
to give care to persons who are foimd to have tuberculosis. Health 
department nurses are familiar with the health and welfare agencies 
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in tke city and can maie appropriate referrals. There is advantage 
also to the health department, because maiyr people who have pre¬ 
viously known little or nothing about its program become acquainted 
with one of the services which it has to offer. The nurses add to their 
akin in interviewing which is useful in the continuing tuberculosis- 
control program as well as in other programs of the health depart¬ 
ment. We have recommended that nurses who are loaned or em¬ 
ployed temporarily during the survey be assigned to one of the regular 
programs of the health department, since the duties in the retake 
center require a thorough knowledge of the health department and 
other local facilities. In some cities they have taken over the dis¬ 
tricts of public health nurses who are assigned to the retake center. 

The taking of the 14" x 17" X-rays and the nursing interview 
in the retake center are the beginning of the follow-up process, and 
the impression made upon the pei’son who comes in for these purposes 
may decide whether he will follow later recommendations. Persons 
who are recalled may need considerable explanation of the reasons for 
having a second X-ray and for further diagnostic study if it is re¬ 
quired. Most of the people recalled have had no reason to think 
they might be ill, and their reaction may be either disbelief or great 
alarm. The content of the interview and the counseling at this 
point must, of course, be adapted to the individual needs. One of 
the primary purposes of the interview is to make tentative plans 
for further diagnostic study if it is needed and to encourage contin¬ 
uation through the total diagnostic process until a defLoite diagnosis 
is made. In each interview the nurse (1) explains the reasons for 
taking the second film; (2) gives information about how and when 
the report on the 14" x 17" films will be received; (3) explains 
that X-ray interpretation alone does not provide a diagnosis of tuber¬ 
culosis; and (4) gives assurance of help in planning for care if the need 
arises. 

The other purpose of the nursing interview in the retake center is 
to obtain certain information to be used in follow-up. On the survey 
epidemiological form, the nurse records such information as the per- 
•son's present and past occupation, any history of recent illness, or of 
tuberculosis or contact with it, and significant information about the 
person which will help those responsible for subsequent care. For 
example, it is important for the physician to know that a person has 
spent some years working in the pottery mdustry, or that he has had 
pleurisy willx effusion; and the field nurse should know that a patient 
who is found to have “open” tuberculosis has a baby at home who 
could be endangered by each additional day of exposure. At tbia 
rime, the nurse also obtains the name of the physidan to whom the 
report of the 14" x 17" X-ray is to be sent, or of the clinic if the 
person does not have a private physidan. 
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The retake center is under the direct management of a public health 
nurse from the health department staff. She supervises the nurses 
and clerical poisonnel of the center, assigns them to various duties, 
sees to it that they have proper orientation and complete understand¬ 
ing of the records they use. She has the responsibility for carrying 
out the personnel policies of ^ho health department, where nurses 
are concerned, and of the survey for other staff members. She must 
make sure that epidemiological forms are properly filled out. At the 
end of each day, she reviews the basic record cards of those who have 
failed appointments and allocates them for follow-up. She inter¬ 
views people with special problems and occasionally makes referrals 
to the survey medical oflBlcer, the health department, and other 
health and social agencies or workers when such is indicated. 

We are frequently asked why everyone who comes to have a 14" x 
17'' fihn is interviewed, since some of these films will be read as 
negative. Our answer to this is that all the people who come to the 
retake center are anxious and therefore need help at that point. We 
also believe that the nursing time used for counseling in the center is 
a good investment, since fewer home visits are required at a later date 
to help the patient to understand the need for medical care. 

HealA Department Nursing and the Survey 

The nursing services that are given to survey patients in the health 
department chest clinic and in their homes by public health nurses 
are basically the same as those given to tuberculosis patients found in 
any other way. There is no need, therefore, to discuss them in detail. 
In the process of consultation with health departments in cities where 
surveys were to be held, however, we have found that there are certain 
points which require particular attention in planning for good nursing 
service for an increased number of patients. 

The health department chest clinic, whether it is the existing one 
expanded to handle a rapidly increasing case load, or a special diagnos¬ 
tic clinic set up in coimection with the survey, is an exceedingly im¬ 
portant factor in a community-wide chest X-ray survey. The func¬ 
tions of public health nurses in the clinic should be carefully studied 
before the survey to make sure that nursing time is being used to the 
maximum benefit of patients. A review of duties often reveals that 
nurses are doing such work as charting laboratory reports, sending 
out notifications of af)pointment3, and sortmg X-ray films—duties 
which can be done by trained clerks. 

In the clinic, as in the retake center, the scheduling of definite 
appointments for patients has been found to iucrease the efficiency of 
the clinic and to deca’ease the number of failed appointments. Be¬ 
cause many patients foimd in the survey have had no symptoms of 
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their illness, the nurse perhaps needs more than the usual amount of 
time for interviewing them on their first visit. 

Methods of referring patients to the chest clinic from the retake 
center should he carefully worked out to insure prompt attention for 
the persons who are to have follow-up in the clinic. The steps 
usually agreed upon by the health department and the survey staff 
are as follows: The chest clinic provides the survey records department 
with information on the number of survey-referred cases the clinic can 
handle on given days. The records department schedules appoint¬ 
ments and notifies each patient of what time he is expected at the 
clinic, telling him that if this time is not satisfactory to him, he can 
change it by calling the clinic. The list of each day’s appointments, 
with the patient’s epidemiological records and 14'^ x 17'' films is 
sent to the chest clinic far enough in advance so that a check can be 
made against the case renter and clinic records. In this way, any 
information the health department has on a patient can be added to 
the survey records before he comes to the clinic. 

An adequate system of communicating information between the 
clinic and field nurses, hospitals, and other agencies which give care to 
patients is also very important to successful follow-up. If the patient 
is to receive the care and help he needs, the field nurse must know 
each patient’s diagnosis, his sputum status and the results of other 
laboratory tests, the treatment he has received and is receiving, and 
recommendations for his care. On the other hand, the clinic staff 
must be told about home situations, particularly those which make it 
impossible for the patient to follow the doctor’s orders. When a 
patient is hospitalized, a copy of his complete health department 
record must be sent to the hospital to provide for continuity in treat¬ 
ment. 

As the public health nurse makes home visits during the survey, 
she has an opportunity to recommend X-rays for the whole family. 
Sometimes nurses have foxmd that contacts who have previou^y 
neglected an examination will have long-overdue X-rays made while 
the survey is on. Old people who have been clinging to their belief 
that only yoimg people have tuberculosis may have X-rays in order to 
enter into the community project. 

Although efforts are made in connection with the survey—^m the 
interviews at the retake center and dinic, and by telephone calls and 
letters—^to eluninate the necessity for many home visits, there is no 
substitute for the public health nurse’s visit to teach isolation proce¬ 
dures, to give skilled nursing care to the patient, and to show other 
members of his family how to care for bim. The care of tuberculosis 
patients and the protection of their families are major public health 
problems. If there are not enou^ hospital beds, patients may receive 
treatment in the home, either following a short stay in the hospital, 
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or without any hospitalization. Patients for whom bed rest has been 
recommended need help to understand and accept the restrictions of 
this important treatment. If home care is to be given to a larger 
than usual number of patients after a survey, there must be careful 
scrutiny of the field nursing service to eliminate unproductive activities 
and to insure full utilization of the staff for care of those patients whose 
need is greatest. 


Although there have, of course, been variations in the programs of 
different cities where surveys have been conducted, it has been our 
experience that there are strong similarities in the problems of provid¬ 
ing nursing care and in their solution. In all cities, it has been neces¬ 
sary to analyze carefully the nursing facilities of the area and to plan 
for efficient use of nursing time. We have been convinced that it is 
possible to provide for nursing in a survey and not exceed a reasonable 
budget, and that good individualized service can be given in a screen¬ 
ing program with a relatively small nursing staff. 
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The Bactericidal Effect of Surface-Active 
Agents on Tubercle Bacilli 


By C. Riceulbd Smith, M. D., Hisako Nishihara, M. A., Florence Golden, B. S., 

Anson Horr, M. D., Cyrus O. Guss, Ph. D., and Milton C. Klobtzbl, Ph. D.* 

Because of their potential value, particularly to the field of hygiene, 
the development of surface-active agents in recent years (1) has 
attracted a great deal of attention. Extensive study has been made 
of the effects of these agents on bacteria (2,S) indudmg some work on 
their activity against mycobacteria Beports on the latter 

reveal that, although some of the surface-active agents are lethal for 
nonpathogenic acid-fast bacilli, they are effective against virulent 
tubercle bacilli only at relatively high concentrations or after long 
periods of exposure. The present study was undertaken to test a 
representative series of these compoimds for disinfectant action 
against Mycobacterium tuberetdosis. 

Material and Method 

Some 400 surface-active compounds, preparations, and mixtures 
WCTe obtained from manufacturers in all parts of the country. Repre¬ 
sentative products were then selected for testing on the basis of 
chemical make-up. 

The study was planned as follows: First, a simple test would be 
run, with no attempt to stop the antibacterial action of the compoimd 
by dilution. If near-complete suppression of growth occurred, 
further tests would be carried out to prove a true killing action. 
If there were no marked suppression of growth, the compound could 
not be considered disinfectant at that strength. Actually, it seemed 
likely that proteins, fats, and lecithin contained in the culture medium 
would stop the action of anionic and cationic compounds promptly 
at the moment of planting {S, IS). 

One-tenth ml. of a suspension containing 0.001 mg. of tubercle 
badlli was mixed with 10 ml. of a given dilution of the surface-active 
agent. The mixture was incubated at 20® C for 10 minutes, and 
a 0.1 ml. portion of the bacillus-disinfectant mixture was then planted 
on each of two tubes of culture medium. The number of developing 
colonies was compared with that in the controls, where the tubercle 
bacUli were exposed only to distilled water. 

The suspension was prepared from a highly virulent human strain 
isolated in this laboratory and designated as number 88. Weighed 

*Eiom th0 Laboratory of the Barlow Sanatorium and the Departments of Ohenustry and Baeteriolosy 
(Sdiool of Medicine) of the TTniyersity of Southern Oahfomla, Los Angaiiw, Oalif, 
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amounts of moist growth. 3- to 4-we6ks old (on solid medium) were 
ground in 0.0125 percent NaOH. Serial dilutions were made after 
the larger clumps had settled out. The cultures were made on dants 
of buffered egg-potato-glycerol medium (Loewenstein-Jensen). 

Where the product tested was a mixture, dilution was based on the 
surface-active agent which was presumed to be the active ingredient. 
Whore the proportion of the active ingredient was unknown, dilution 
was based on the total mixture. The compounds or preparations 
were tested at dilutions of 1:100 and 1:1000. Those found to be 
insoluble in these concentrations were tested at saturation or at 
1:10,000. 

Thirty-eight controlled experiments were run, testing three to five 
preparations (6 to 10 dilutions) per experiment. In the first half 
of ihe series, five separate tests were run for each disinfectant dilution; 
in the second half, three tests were run. Six separate control tests 
were run in each experiment. 

The results of these experiments, indicating the growth-preventing 
effect of each of the substances tested in terms of a percentage 

(-XlOO, where c=the mean number of colonies in the control 

c 

tubes and x=the mean number in the experimental tubes) are pre¬ 
sented in table 1. Statistical analysis indicates only whether the 
growth-preventing effect is significant. Since the data in table 1 
were obtained from many separate experiments, growth-preventing 
effects for different compounds caimot be compared too closely. 

In a second series of nine experiments, there was only one test per 
disinfectant dilution and two control tests per experiment (table 2). 
Statistical analysis was not possible. 

DUudon Tests. 

These were run on compounds giving complete or near-complete 
suppression of growth in the primary test. With one exception, the 
test organism was H37E,. ’ One hundred times as much bacterial 
mass (0.1 mg.) in 0.1 ml. of suspension was mixed with 10 ml. of the 
disinfectant. After 10 minutes, 0.1 ml. of the mixture was in turn 
mixed with 10 ml. of wat^, giving a hundredfold dilution. One- 
tenth ml. amounts of the primary tubercle bacillus-disinfectant 
mixture were then seeded on two tubes of culture medium, and like 
amounts of the secondary dilution mixture were cultured and in¬ 
jected into animals. In the case of Armeen 14 D, tertiary dilution 
was carried out in the same manner, increasmg the primary dilution 
by 10,000 times. Three to five tests were run for each compound 
dilution, and five control tests for each experiment. 


1 Ejiidly provided by William Steenlceoa, Jr., The Tnidean Foundation, Trudeau, N. Y. 
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Table 1. Grtnoh-preventing effect of suaface^tcdve ag/snts (three to five tests per diludon) 


Surlace-sctive agent 
(Trade name or des¬ 
ignation) » 



Dilution of 


Surfhce 

Composition b 

supposed 
active 
ingredient« 

pH 

Sion in 
dynes 
per cm. 


ANIONIC COMPOUNDS 


Naoconol LAL (24).. 
HytergenBM (18)-. 

VietawetSSB (38)... 
Victamine D (38).— 


Aerosol OT (3). 
Aerosol 18 (3)... 


Anionic modified alcohol snlfate. 

A phosphorated alcohol. 

Ootadecylamlne salt of esterified octa* 
decylamidophosphoric add. 

Sodium dioctyl sulfosucctnate. 


Ultrawet 30-DS (6). 

Santomerse D (23).. 
Detei«ent240 (6)—. 


Disodium N-octadecylsulfosuccinamate. 

Sodium xylenesulfonate (43). 

Sodium alkylbenzenesulfonate (43). 

Sodium alkylbenzenesulfonate. 


Nacconol NR (24)-..- 

Nacconol NESF (24). 
Alroterge (2). 

Soft soap, USP. 


Sodium decylbenzenesulfonate.. 

Sodium nonylnaphthdienesulfonate 40 
percent; sodium sulfhte 60 percent. 


Sodium nonylnaphthalenesulfonate 35 
percent; inorganic salts 65 percent. 
Potassium salts of the fotty acids of cot¬ 
ton seed oil. 


Hard soap. 

AlroseneSl (2).. 


K Wood Rosin Soap 

U9). 

Vinsol Sodium (19)—. 


Staybelite Sodium 
Soap (19). 

Sodium Soap of Resin 
731-0 (19). 


Sodium salts of fetty adds...... 

Sodium N<’lauroyl-2-aniino6thyl sulfate 
31 percent; inorganic salts and water 
69 percent. 

Potassium N-stearoyl-2-aminoethyl sul¬ 
fate 24 percent: potassium snlfate 16 
percent; water 60 percent (39). 

N-(<»<AIkyloinnamoyl)-2-amlnoethylsul 

fonicadd(33). 

Sodium sulfobutyloleate 60 percent; 
NaOH amount unknown (5). 

Sodium salt of abietic acid and its 
isomers. 

Sodium salt of a complex resin contain¬ 
ing phenolic hydroxyl and methoxyl 
groups and a carboxyl group. 

Sodium salt of a hydrogenated rosin, 
mostly of dehydroabietic acid and 
tetrahydroabieuc acid. 

Sodium sedt of a dehydrogenated rosin 
which contains 55 percent dehydro- 
abietic add, dihydroabletic and tetra- 
I hydioabietio adds. 


OATIONIO COMPOUNDS 


/1:100-. 
il:1000.. 
flrlOO-.. 
ll:1000.. 
fl:100.„ 
11:1000.. 
ri :100 d- 
ll:1000.. 
0:100 d. 

11:1000 d 
flrlOO •. 
ll:1000d 


fl:100 •, 
ll:1000d 



Thoral (35). 9-Octadecenyldlmethylethylammonium 

bromide. 


LAR 222 (35). Alkyldimethyl-3.4-diohlorobenzyl- 

ammonium chloride. 

LAB 257 (35) .. A^ldimethylbenzylanimoniiim dilo- 

LAR 360 (35). Oetyltilmethylammonium bromide_ 


Zephiian (41).| A^ldlmet 

See footnotes at end of table. 
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Phenyl dimetbylaminoethyl ketone 
methosulfiate (21). 

Alk^ldlmethylbenzylammonium chlo- 


[l:100. 

f 4.2 
18.1 

34.9 

>0 

>0 

1:1000. 

/ 6.6 
18.0 

35.9 

>0 

cO 

1:1000. 

7.2 

34.9 

c25 

1:10,000. 

7.1 

36.8 

73 

1:100. 

6.4 

38.1 

87 

Ll:1000. 

7.3 

33.6 

78 

[1:1000. 

7.0 

37.9 

*30 

1:10,000. 

7.2 

50.0 

62 

[1:100. 



100 

Ll:1000. 



*27 

[1:100. 

7.1 

36.8 

49 

11:1000. 

7.0 

34.8 

46 
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Table 1. Growdi-prevmting effect of surface-fjcdve agents {three to five tests per 
dilution )— Continued 


Surface-active agent 
(Trade name or des¬ 
ignation) * 


Composition b 


Dilution of 
supposed 
active 
ingredient« 


Surface Qrowth- 
ten- prevent- 
sionin mg effect 
dynes in per* 
per cm. cent' 


CATIONIC COMPOUNDS-Contlnued 


Cationic UC-60 (6). 

Deoeresol SE (3). Stearamidopropyldimothyl-2-hydroxy- 

ethylammomum chloride. 

Carbostearyloxymethylpyridinium bro¬ 
mide (33). 

Bmulsept B607 (13)—. N- (Acylcolaminoformylmethyl) -p y r I- 
dinium chloride. 

Tetradecyl bromide quaternary salt of 
nicotinamide (36). 

N-tetradecyl-r-picolinium chloride (36).. 


Cetyl chloride quaternary salt of niketh¬ 
amide (36). 

4'Tridecyl-7i-£dlylpyridinium bromide 

Benzyl chloride quaternary salt of 
dodecylisonlootinamide (36;. 


1:100. 6.9 

1:1000. 6.7 

1:100. 6.6 

1:1000. 6.6 

1:100.Ill 

1=1000 . {it 

1:100 d. 3.7 

,1:1000. 4.4 

sat. sol. 6.7 

.1:10,000. 6.6 

1:100. ( H 


A-a»-B a2)- 


Teramine (40). 


(1 - Phenyldodecyl) - dimethylclnnamyl - 
ammonium cduoride (32). 

(p-tert- Octylphenoxyethoxyothyl) -t r i- 
methylammonium (diloride (28). 

(2,2,4,4, - Tetramethylbutylphenoxy- 
ethoxyethyl) • dimethyl benzyl ammo - 
nium chloride 6%; sodium tripolyphos¬ 
phate and momffed soda, amounts 
unknovm (43). 

(p- tert - Octylphenoxyethoxyethyl) - di- 
methylbonzylammonlum chloride. 

2-Bonzhydryloxyethyldimethyi-(oarbo- 
2-ethyjlhoxyloxymethyl)-ammonium 
chloride (28). 


1 : 100 —. 

■ 1 : 1000 .- 

ll:10,000- 

ri:100— 

11 : 1000 .- 


sat. sol. 9.0 

1:1000. 9.6 


Timsen (31). 


1:1000. 

1:100. 


Dichloran (15).. 
C6tol(16).. 


Catylon D (18)_ 

LAR 265 (35). 

Hynmine 3268 (30). 


(p-Diisobutylphenoxyethoxyethyl)-di- 
mothylbcnzylammonium chloride (20). 

Lauryldimethyl-3,4-dichlorobeuzylam- 
monium chloride. 

Cetyldimcthylbenzylaimnonium chlor¬ 
ide. 

Stearic acid complex amine condensate.. 

A quaternary ammonium pontachloro- 


/l:100. 

\ 1:1000 . 


phonatc. 

Trimethylootadecylammonium penta- 
chlorophcnate 87.6 percent; trimethyl- 
ootadeoylommonium (dilorido 10.6 per¬ 
cent; NaCl 2 percent. 

Ceepryn sulfathiazole (37). 


1:100. 7.0 

1:1000. 6.5 

1:100. 5.4 

1:1000. 6.1 

1:100 d. 5.9 

,1:1000 d. 6.2 

1:100 d. 6.6 

.1:1000 d. 6.9 

■1:1000 d.I_ 

1:10,000 d..._ J 

1:100 d,.1 - . 


Cetamium sulfathiazole (37).. 


Ceepryn snlfapyridine (37). 

Diethylhexadecyl-2-hydroxyethylam- 
monium chloride (21). 

i8-Dlbenzylaminoethanol methiodide (21) 

Benzyldiethyl-2-(heptadecylcarbamyl- 
oxy)-etbylannnonium bromide (33). 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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sat. sol. 7.4 

,1:1000 7.3 

1:100. 6.6 

.1:1000. 7.8 


7.4 

48.3 

7.4 

48.6 

7.1 

36.7 

7.? 

41.3 

8.6 

39.9 

8.0 

41.6 

6.8 

39.5 

7.3 

39.8 

7.4 

62.6 

7.3 

64.3 

6.6 

29.6 

7.8 

29.5 
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Table 1. 


effect of suiface-acdve agents (three to five tests per 
ion )—Continued 


SurEace-active agent 
(Trade name or des¬ 
ignation) » 


Composition ^ 


Dilution of 
supposed 
active 
Ingredient ® 



Surface 

Growth- 

pH 

ten¬ 
sion in 

prevent¬ 
ing effect 

dynes 

in per- 


per cm. 

cent * 


6.2 

33.7 

21 

7.2 

59.0 

37 

f 4.2 

38.6 

100 

1 8.2 


98 

r 6.0 

37.3 

78 

1 8.1 


81 

5.9 

35.9 

67 

6.3 

38.9 

«ll 

6.3 

37.3 

54 

6.3 

40.8 

<14 

5.1 

41.4 

67 

6.2 

42.2 

«2l 

f 3.7 

29.7 

100 

1 8.0 


43 

/ 4.4 

30.2 

72 

18.2 


<0 

6.7 

39.2 

42 

6.4 

44.2 

37 

4.7 

34.7 

62 

6.1 

37.2 

<11 

f 3.1 

34.8 

99.9 

1 8.0 


99.3 

/ 3.6 

39.8 

65 

i 8.1 


■ 28 

4.4 

31.6 

70 

4.2 

33.0 

■ 7 

f 3.7 

32.2 

76 

1 8.0 


42 

f 4.2 

33.2 

■ 13 

1 8.6 


■ 12 

/ 4.2 

41.0 

34 

\ 8.6 


■0 

/ 6.2 

40.6 

6 

1 8.1 


■ 0 

/ 7.2 

42.7 

■ 0 

\ 8.4 


■22 

r 6.3 

42.3 

■8 

18.0 


■22 

} 6.6 

f 37.2 

■0 

\ 32.8 

*25 

} 4.9 

r 30.7 

1 30.6 

74 

■26 

f 6.7 

35.5 

45 

\ 8.1 


22 

/6.9 

38.0 

60 

\ 8.1 


■13 



76 



07 

10.6 

28.4 

75 

9.6 

35.3 

72 

10.3 

37.6 

100 

9.9 

31.8 

99.9 

9.5 

30.4 

69 

7.6 

31.4 

47 

6.0 

31.8 

76 

5.9 

38.2 

44 

8.7 


92 

7.0 


■ 51 

/ 4.0 

42.6 

41 

\11.1 


67 

f 4.0 

52.0 

■ 24 

110.7 


■ 12 

10.3 

31.2 

61 

9.4 

33.0 

■ 0 

9.4 

30.2 

94 

9.1 

}4.1 

I 30.7 

37 

f 16 

\ 13 

1 


CATIONIC COMPOTJNDS-Continued 


Hyamine 3258 (30)- 
Continued. 


Ctab C8).. 
260 (27) . 


Arquad 2HT (4)... 
Arquad2C (4)_ 


Hyamine 1622 (30). 


Intracol caprylic (34) 
Anneenl4D (4). 

Amine 0 (2).. 

Quaternary 0 (2)_ 

Armeen 18D (4).. 


Nopoogen 20-0 (2$), 
Nopcogen 14r-L (25)... 
Nopcogen 11-0 (25)... 


l-Octyl-8-hydroxyqulnollnium bromide 

( 21 ). 

Dimetbyl-2-(2-hydroxyetboxy)-ethyloc- 
cadocylammonium chloride (21). 


Cetyltrimethylammonlum bromide. 

Cetyldiethyl-(2-hydroiyetbyl)-ammon¬ 
ium chloride (27). 

Cetyl-di-n-propyl-(2-h ydroxyethyl)- 
ammonimn chloride. 


N-( <]e-Hexylcinnamoyl)-2-aminoethyl- 
triethylammonium bromide (33). 

N-( a-Decylcmnamoyl)-2-aminoe th y 1- 
triethylammonlum bromide (33). 

Tris-(2-hydroxyethyl)-2-(oetadecylcar- 
bajnylo^)-ethylammonlum chloride 
( 21 ). 

2-( a-decylcinnamoxy)-e th y 11 r i e t h y 1- 
ammonium bromide (33). 

2-( ofdeeylcinnamoxyl-propyl triethyl- 
ammonium bromide (33). 


Dodecylpyridlnium chloride (33)., 


He^ecyI-2-thenyIammonium chloride 

Dimethyl "ditallow” ammonium chlo¬ 
ride 68 percent; isopropanol 29 percent; 
salt 2 percent; second^ amine hydro¬ 
chloride 1 percent. 

Dimethyl "dicoco” ammonium chloride 
60 percent; secondary amine hydro¬ 
chloride 3.5 percent; NaCI 4.5 percent. 


N-Laurylbenzotriazole etbobromlde (36). 

A caprylic acid amide with multiple 
amino groups. 

Tetradecylamine 90 percent; dodecyla- 
mine 4 percent; hexadecyLamine 4 per¬ 
cent; octadecenylamine 3 percent. 




l-Hydroiycthyl-3-heptadecenyllmidazo- 
UuhiTn chloride. 

Octadecylamlne 93 percent; hexadecyl- 
amine 6 percent; octadecenylamine 1 
percent. 

Tetraethylene pentamine (9)-_. 

Aminoethylamlde of oleic add. 

Diethanolamlde of lauiic add. 

Monoethanolamide of oleio add. 


100.— 
,1:1000— 
1:1000 d- 


l:100‘*— 

‘sat. sol.. 
, 1 : 1000 — 
1 : 100 — 
. 1 : 1000 — 
1 : 100 — 
, 1 : 1000 — 
1:100 <*.. 
1:1000 « i -. 


’l:100.— 

1 : 1000 — 

1:100 _ 

, 1 : 1000 — 

1:100 
1:1000 d.. 
1:100 d.. 
,1:1000-. 
1:100— 


1:1000.. 
1:100... 
1:1000.. 
sat. sol. 
1/10 sat. 


1:148... 

1:1480. 


1:166... 

1:1660.. 


1 : 100 „. 

1 : 1000 .. 


1:100.... 
1:1000... 
sat. sol.. 
U:1000... 
l:100d... 
l:1000d- 
l:100d„. 
.l:1000d.. 

;i:ioo.... 

U:1000..- 

1 : 1000 ... 

1 : 10 , 000 -. 


1 : 100 . 



See footnotes at end of table. 
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Table 1. Growth-preventing effect of surface-active agents (three to five tests per 
duution)-^ontmued 


Surface-active agout 
(Trade name or dos- 
Ignatlon) z 


Composition 


Dilution of 
supposed 
active 
ingredient v 



NONIONIO COMPOUNDS 


Tween 40 (7). Sorbltau monopalmitate polyoxyalky- 

lene derivative. 


Hymotol 307 (18). Patty add polyglyool condensate.{i • 100( 


Hymolon K (18). **Non-lonlo liquid amine fetty add con¬ 

densate” 


Triton X-100 (30)_ Alkylarylpolyether alcohol.. 


A:100 d. 

11:1000 d. 

(1:100. 

1:1000. 

6.3 
6.9 
5.1 

6.4 

/1:100 d. 

11:1000. 

fl:100 d. 

[1:1000 d. 

/1:100. 

1:1000. 

1:10. 

■ 1:100. 

6.6 

6.4 

9.7 
9.2 

6.8 
6.4 

L... 

11:1000_ 

J 


« Number in parenthesis is key to source or name of supplier: 

P Alox Coloration. (24) National Aniline Division, Allied Chemical 


(I) Alox Coloration, 

i2) Alrose phemical Comrany- 
American Cyanamld Company. 

(4) Armour and Company. 

(5) Arnold, Hoffman & Company, Incorporated. 
($ The Atlantic Refining Company. 

(7) Atlas Powder Company. 

(8) J. T. Baker Chemical Company. 

(9) Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 
(10) Commercial Solvents Corporation. 

(II) E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. 

(12) Eme^ Industries, Incorporated. 

I ) The Emulsol Corporation. 

) Falls Chemical Products Company. 

1 Pine Orranlcs, Incorporated. 

) General Dyestuff Corporation. 

) Givaudan-Delawanna, Incorporated. 

) The Hart Products Corporation. 

) Hercules Powder CJonipony. 

) Hunt Manufacturing Company. 

) The Lilly Research Laboratories. 

) The William S. Merrell Company. 

) Monsanto ChemicEd Company. 


& Dye Corporation. 

i ) Nopco Chemical Company. 

) Onyx Oil & Chemical Company. 

) Ortho Research Foundation. 

) Parke, Davis & Company, 
j Procter & Gamble. 

) Rohm & H aas Company. 

) Theo Ross Associates. 

) Sharpe & Dohme, Ihcorporated. 

) Division of Medidnal ^i^stry, The Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research 
^ Synthetic Chemicals, Incorporated. 

^5) Turoo Products. Incorporated. 

M The ^john Company. 

(37) Vick Onemical Company. 

(38) Victor Chemical Works. 

(39) Warwick Chemical Company. 

(40) West DisLofeoting Company. 

(41) Winthrop-Steams, Incorporated. 

(42) Jacques Wolle & Company. 

(43) Wyandotte Chemicals Corporation. 


As reported by supplier. The supposed active ingredient is listed first. 

« Where the proportions of the ingi^ents are unknown, dilution is based on the total mixture, 
d Fine suspension, or solution not dear. 

• Gelatinous. 

' X 100, where c«>mean number of colonies in the control, and x»mean number in the experimental 

0 

tubes. Killing effects cannot bo compared too dosely since they were determined firom many separate 
experiments, and since there is considerable possible variation in these figures, 
c Not statistically significant. 

Guinea Pig Inoculation. 

In addition to culture, animal inoculation was used as a test of 
viability and virulence in a few cases. Injection was done subcu¬ 
taneously and the animals autopsied 2 months after inoculation. 
H37 Bt fail's used as the test oi^anism. 

Results 


One hundred and forty-two representative surface-active prepara¬ 
tions were investigated, 90 by multiple tests (table 1) and 52 by single 
tests (table 2). Of the compounds tested, 44 were anionic, 91 cationic, 
and 7 nonionic. While many of these preparations showed signidcant 
growth-preventing action, especially in 1:100 dilution, few were 
sufficiently potent to warrant further investigation. 
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Table 2. Crmoth-pretjenting effect of surface-acdtje agents (one test per dilution) 


Chemical tsrpe of supposed active 
mgredient 

Surface-active agent (trade name or designation)* 

Growth-pre¬ 
venting effect b 

Dilution * 



1:100 [l :1000 


ANIONIC COMPOUNDS 


Salts of alkyl sulfonates.. 
Salts of alcohol sulfates -. 


/Mixture (43 *). 
' uSodium alkylsu 


S^ts of phosphoric acid esters.. 


Salts of alkyl aryl sulfonates. 


Oxygenated hydrocarbons.. 


S^ts of fatty acid amide sulfonates 
or sulfates. 

Salts of fatty acid ester sulfonates... 


\Sodium alkylsulfonate (11). 

Dreft (2g). 

fVIctewet 12 (38). 

- VIctawet 1160 (38). 

IVlctawet 58 B (38). 

(Mixture (43). 

Mixture (43).. 

Sodium edkylarylsulfonate (16). 

Sodium isobutylnaphthalenesulfonate (16). 

Facid (13). 

Tensol 6Z (34).-. 

Mixture (16) *. 

lOratol Ir-48 #3412 (42)...... 

MixWe (16) ^ . 

{ Alox 100 (1) (sat. sol.). 

Alox 600 (1) (sat. sol.). 

Alox 828 (1) (sat. sol.). 

Alox 125 (1) (sat. sol.). 




. 0-1226(7). + + 

Pdlyether alcohols. Triton X-30 (30). + + 


refo: to name of supplier (see tia>le 1 footnote »). ^ +»8llght or none (0 to 50 
(51 to percent growth prevention). -H-^-marked (90 to 


onnciODs are oased on suppo 
active ingredient was unkno^ 
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Only 10 preparations, 2 of them anionic and the rest cationic, 
caused complete or near-complete growth prevention at dilutions of 
1:100 or higher: Victamine D, Hyamine 3258, Ceepryn sulfathiazole, 
Cetamium sulfathiazole, dimethyl-2-(2-hydroxyethoxy)-ethyloctade- 
cylammonium chloride, benzyldiethyl-2-(heptadecylcarbamyloxy)- 
etbylammonium chloride, tri8-(2-hydroxyethyl)-2-(octadecyicarbamy- 
loxy)-ethylammonium chloride, Armeen 14D, phenyl dimethylamino- 
ethyl ketone methosulfate, and Alox 828. Solutions of the first 
eight of these were not clear. Most of them, however, were very 
fine dispersions that required several days to separate; some were also 
gelatinous. Ceepryn sulfathiazole and Cetamium sulfathiazole, 
which at dilutions of 1:100 were fine suspensions that quickly settled 
out, showed relatively little suppressive action when in saturated 
solution. Of the remaining eight preparations, seven were re-exam¬ 
ined by means of the dilution test, the results of which are shown in 
table 3. To reduce turbidity, Victamine D, Hyamine 3258, tris- 
(2-hydroxyethyl)-2-(octadecylcarbamyloxy)-ethylammonium chloride, 
and dimethyl-2-(2-hydroxyethoxy)-ethyloctadecylammonium chloride 
were tested at primary dilutions of 1:200. Armeen 14D was brought 
into dear solution by means of isopropyl alcohol, 9 parts, and Triton 
X-100, 10 parts. The growth-preventing effect after secondary dilu¬ 
tion drops markedly for all but Alox 828 and Armeen 14D. Animal 
inoculation substantiates the cultural findings. 

One of the two most active preparations, Alox 828, caused complete 
prevention of growth in saturated solution, a dilution greater than 
1:1000. This preparation, a highly insoluble, oily liquid, is reported 
by the manufacturer to be “the oxidation product of low molecular 
weight hydrocarbons,” and we have dassified it as anionic althou^ 
its exact composition is unfortunatdy not known. Its high anti- 
tuberde bacillus activity was twice substantiated by guinea pig in¬ 
oculation, and its effectiveness was not diminished by secondary 
dilution. 

When Alox 828 was brought into solution with 9 parts of isopropyl 
alcohol and 8 parts of Triton X-100, however, its activity was gready 
reduced. Thus, at a dilution of 1:1000, it had no significant effect, 
and at 1:100 there was not quite complete- (99 percent) growth 
prevention. 

The other apparently potent preparation, Armeen 14D (principally 
tetradecylamine), a white, waxy substance that is cationic in nature, 
caused complete-growth prevention at a dilution of 1:100 and almost 
complete at 1:1000. Solutions in water axe not dear. When brought 
into dear solution with 9 parts of isopropyl alcohol and 10 parts of 
Triton X-100, complete-growth suppression was obtained at a dilution 
of 1:1000. Its activity was not diminished by secondary and even 
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TaUe 3. DUutUm tests (Alteration of ffwaJi-preventing t^ect by secondary dilution) 



• Numbers In paientbeses are key to name of supplier (see table 1 footnote •). 
a Fine suspension or solution not clear. 

• Gelatinous. 

• Sution and 1:10,000,000 did not alter the 100 percent growth-preventing eSeot as 

evidenced by negative culture and guinea pig Inoculatiatt. 


tertiary dilution to 1:10,000,000 as tested by both culture and animal 
inoculation (table 3). 

A related preparation, Armeen 18D (principally octadecylamiue) 
that caused 92 percent growth prevention at a dilution of 1:1000 was 
not investigated further. 

The effect of raising the pH of the solution (to about 8) was tested 
in 14 preparatiions, 13 of which were cationic (table 1). There was 
either a diminution of activity against the tubercle bacillus (10 
preparations) or no significant change (4 preparations). There was 
never an increase in activity. 

While there seems to be a general tendency for the activity of the 
preparations to increase as the surface tension diminishes, tUs is by 
no means uniform. Whereas some of the less effective preparations 
have relatively low surface tension (e. g.. Aerosol 0. T.), one of the 
most active compounds, tetradecylamine, has the rdatively high sur¬ 
face tension of 37.6 dynes per cm. at a dilution of 1:100. 

There is little that can be said about the effect of chemical structure. 
In general, the anionic compounds are somewhat less active than the 
cationic, although the variation is great. 

The following compounds were also tested by auimfll inoculation 
and foxmd to be inadequate disinfectants at dilutions of 1:100: 
Zephiran, carbostearyloxymethylpyridinium bromide, Ctab, cetyl-di¬ 
rt-propyl (2-hydroxyethyl)-ammonium chloride, and Aerosol 18. 
The usual lO-minute test was performed and the in each, (ase 

devdoped tuberculosis. 
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Discussion 

The growth-preventing effects of surface-active agents (tables 1 and 
2) may represent the results of an immediate Idll taking place in the 
10-minute exposure period, or an action persisting after culture. Any 
persistent action may be bactericidal or bacteriostatic. That the cul¬ 
ture medium does not always inactivate the reagent is indicated by 
the secondary dilution procedui'e which sometimes resulted in an ap¬ 
preciably diminished growth-preventing effect. 

It will be noted (tables 1 and 2) that there are a few inconsistencies. 
For example, a higher growth-preventing effect is occasionally indi¬ 
cated for the higher dilution, but the differences are not statistically 
significant in most instances. 

Moreover, the antibacterial action of a compound will not necessarily 
be predictable and uniform where true solutions are not obtained. 
Solid material that may be irregularly present in samples may interfere 
with disinfectant action or cause persistent action after cultmre. This 
may serve to explain inconsistencies noted with soft soap, AJrosene 31, 
and N-(a-alkylcinnamoyl)-2-aminoethylsulfonic acid, where the solu¬ 
tions were not dear. It does not, however, explain those found with 
LAE 222, cetyltrimethylammonium bromide and l-octyl-8-hydroxy- 
quinolinium bromide. 

Most of the results, however, are consistent in demonstrating that 
the growth-preventing effects of these surface-active agents are rda- 
tivdy low for tubercle bacilli. TTigb bacteriddal activity, sufficient 
for practical disinfection, is missing, except in rate instances. While 
longer periods of exposure might in some cases result in complete kill¬ 
ing, it seems unlikely that this would be true in sufficiently high dilu¬ 
tion to provide economically practical disinfection. 

Among the compounds tested are many that appear to be extraor¬ 
dinarily active against pathogens other than tuberde bacilli, espedally 
the quaternary amine salts (S). Despite the fact that many of these 
agents are now widely recommended and used in disinfection and sam- 
tation ( 14 , IS, 16), they caimot be counted upon to kill tuberde bacilli. 
The lack of satisfactory disinfectant action by such wdl-known prepa¬ 
rations as Emulsept, Ceepiyn,Fhemerol, soap,Dreft and alkyldimethyl- 
benzylammonium dblorides (of which 3 different brands were tested), 
is espedaUy disappointing. In the case of Armeen 14D, study has 
not yet been sufficient to show whether it can be recommended for 
practical disinfection. 

Althou^ the reasons for the rdative ineffectivness of surface-active 
agents against tuberde bacilli are obscure, there is evidence that the 
phospholipids interfere with the anti-bacterial action of anionic and 
cationic compounds {17). Since the tuberde bacillus is rich in these 
substances, it may be naturally protected against the surface-active 
agents. 
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Summary 

1. One hundred and forty-two representative surface-active agents’ 
including the anionic, cationic, and nonionic groups, were tested for 
bactericidal action against tuberdle bacilli. 

2. One preparation, Armoen 14D, showed sufficient activity to be 
considered for practical disinfection. Its precise usefulness, however, 
awaits further study. 

3. As a group, the surface-active agents are not good disinfectants 
against the tubercle bacillus. This applies even to the quaternary 
ammonium salts, which are now in widespread use in disinfection and 
sanitation. 

Addendum 

The authors wish to note some observations on two points which 
are related to the subject matter of this study: The effects of some 
common disinfectants on the tubarcle bacillus, and the effects of some 
of the compounds examined in this study on pathogens other than 
tubercle bacUli. 

Common Disinfectants and the Tubercle Bacillus 

In the course of this study, the authors tested a series of phenolic 
compounds, using the same techniques. Compoxmd cresol solution 
(USP) gave 100-percent suppression of growth at a dilution of 1:100, 
and only 28 percent at a dilution of 1:200. Amphyl (containing p. 
tert. amylphenol) maintained the complete growth-supressing effect 
it had at 1:100 even after extensive further dilution. A series of pine 
oils and their fractions were quite potent. 

Previously, ethyl and isopropyl alcohols in several strengths were 
found to be highly disinfectant (,18). 

Formaldehyde, mercury oxycyanide, metaphen, and mercury 
bichloride were also tested by this method: mercury bichloride proved 
to be highly potent, giving complete killing at a dilution of 1:1000, 
while formaldehyde was completely effective at 4 percent. Mercury 
oxycyanide, 1:1000, failed to suppress growth after a contact period 
of 6 hours, and metaphen, 1:500, failed in 2 hours. 

In addition, the authors have exposed positive sputum films (dried) 
to several of these surface-active agents for a period of 10 minutes, 
using the same technique as in the alcohol study (18). Complete 
suppression of growth was not obtained in the case of 2 brands of 
alkyldimethylbenzylammonium chloride, Hyamine 1622, Urolocide, 
and Ceopryn (all wdl-known quaternary ammonium compounds). 

The prolonged action of dried films of surface-active agents on 
tuberde bacilli was also tested. Cover dips were dipped in 1 percent 
solutions and allowed to diy, after which a loopful of tuberde bacillus 
suspendon was deposited on the surface and recovery made after 24 
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hours^ exposure. There was only partial suppression of growth by 
several qxiaternary ammonium compounds. 

Surface-Active Agents and Other Pathogens 

AUsyldimethylbeiizylammonium chloride (Zephiran, Winthrop- 
Steams, Inc.), cetyltrimothylammonium bromide (Ctab, J. T. Baker 
Chemical Co.), and (p-diisobutylphenoxyethoxyethyl) dimethyl- 
benzylammonium chloride (Hyamine 1622, Rohm & Haas Co.) were 
tested in dilutions of 1: 1000 and 1: 10,000 against Staphylococcus 
aureus and Escherichia coli, using the same technique as that employed 
against tubercle bacilli. The suspensions were prepared from fresh 
cultures growing on nutrient agar. Three separate tests using two 
culture tubes each were carried out for each microorganism and for 
each dilution of the several antiseptics. The test culture medium was 
the same Loewenstein’s buffered e^-potato-glyceral medium used for 
the culture of tubercle bacilli, except that malachite green was omitted. 
There was complete suppression of growth by all three compounds at 
both dilutions, while the control tubes showed abundant growths. 
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Incidence ol Disease 


No health departmeiu^ State or locals can effecdvdy prevent or control disease without 
knowledge of when^ where^ and under what conditions cases are occurring 

UNITED STATES 

Reports From States for Week Ended November 11, 1950 

Whooping Cough 

Although the week ended November 11 is near the seasonal low 
week for whooping cough, more new cases of this disease were re¬ 
ported than any other of the common diseases of childhood. A total 
of 1,780 cases was reported as compared with 1,504 for the same week 
in 1949, and the 5-year median was 1,863 cases. The cumulative 
total since the seasonal low week, which falls between September 27 
and October 3, is 9,374 as compared with 8,657 for 1949. The cumu¬ 
lative total for the “disease” year 1949-50 which ended September 30 
was 118,731 which is more than double the total for the previous year 

Comparative Data for Cases of Specified ReporuAle Diseases: United States 


Nuxnbegra after diseasea are Intematiozial last nambera, 1948 reviaiDn] 



1 Not computed. 

> Addition: Wisconsin, week ended November 4,30 cases. 
* Includlns cases renorted as aftimnnAnnidfl. 

4 Dednotion: Maine, week ended September 28,1 case. 
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when 56,635 cases were reported. Estimated mortaKty rates based 
on a 10-percent sample of deaths for the first 8 months of 1950 was 
0.8 per 100,000 population which was 60 percent higher than that for 
a similar period in 1949. 

Other Diseases 

The number of oases of poliomyelitis for the cmrent week was 902, 
which was 17 percent lower than for the previous week. The total 
since the seasonal low week is 28,685 as compared with 38,857 for 
last year. Seventy-four cases of meningococcal meningitis were re¬ 
ported, as compared with 50 for the same week in 1949, and 58 for 
the 5-year median. There were no cases of smallpox reported. 

Report of Ovihreah of Encephalitis 

It has been reported to the Communicable Disease Center in At¬ 
lanta that an encephalitis-like disease of horses occurred recently in 
Harrison and Hancock Counties, Miss., starting on September 26, 
1950, and ending about October 20. At least 21 cases in horses are 
known to have occurred. 

Confirmation of type of disease by laboratory examination could 
not be obtained. Invest^ators were of the opinion that the disease 
was Eastern Equine Encephalitis, despite the rmusually late ap¬ 
pearance of the disease. Mosquitoes were very abimdant and the 
weather was extremely warm at the time of the outbreak. 

At about the same period, several human cases with encephalitis¬ 
like symptoms were noted by local physicians, but the exact cause of 
the illness in man was not established. 


Deaths During Week Ended November II, 1950 


Data for 93 large cities of the United States; 

Total deaths. 8,760 8,449 

Median for 3 prior years_ 8, 536 _ 

Total deaths, first 45 weeks of year.. 410,484 410,036 

Deaths under 1 year of age_ 685 616 

Median for 3 prior years_ 619 _ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 45 weeks of 

year. 27,817 29,152 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Polides in force. 69, 639, 517 70,056, 330 

Number of death chums_ 11 ,39l 7 , 798 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate.. a5 6.8 

Death c l a i ms per 1,000 policies, first 45 weeks 
of year, annual rate_ 9.2 9.1 
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Reported Gases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United Slates, Week 

Ended Nov. 11,1950 

[Numbers under diseases are International list numbers, 1948 revision] 



1 New York City only. 
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Reported Cases of Selected CommimicaMe Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended Nov. 11,1950—Continued 


[Ntunbera under diseafles are International list numbers, 1948 revi^n] 


Area 

Rocky 

Moun¬ 

tain 

spotted 

fever 

(104) 

Scarlet 

fever 

(060) 

Small¬ 

pox 

(084) 

Tulare¬ 

mia 

(069) 

Typhoid 
and 
para¬ 
typhoid 
fever > 

(040, 041) 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 

(066) 

Rabies 

In 

animalg 

United States. 

1 

996 


6 

59 

1,780 

101 

■RTaw KnglAnil _ 


89 



3 

273 


MairiAn_ 


11 



2 

30 


"Maw TTftTnpahfrA __ 


2 






VATfTinnf; 






17 


A Ah TIlQAttS 


72 



i 

128 


T?.hndA TfaTand 






32 


r!nrT|nfM»tir»nf, 


4 




67 


Middle Atlantic. 


139 



11 

815 

83 

New York-__ _ 


>55 



6 


27 

NewJersev-__ _ 


23 



1 

111 


Pennsylvania_ 


81 


BHBBB 

6 

99 

6 

East North Central. 


908 


3 

6 

433 

4 

Ohin__ 


81 



6 

84 

3 

IndfftTia_ __ 


15 


1 

1 

81 


minnffl 


28 


2 


39 


Michigan__ 


57 




96 

1 

WfRAnnsfTi 


27 




133 


West North Central-.. _ 


48 



4 

118 

3 

Minnesota__ 


7 




20 

1 

Towft_ 


8 




14 

2 

Missouri _ 


8 



2 

27 


North TlaTcota_ 





1 

5 


Sonth DftlrotA - 






1 


Nebraska_ 


8 




14 


‘R'ahraa _ _ _ 


17 



1 

37 


South Atlantic....... 


168 


1 

5 

163 

13 

Delaware_ 


2 




2 


Maryland__ 


11 




12 


District of Columbia_ 


2 




9 


Virginia.- __ 


33 




70 

3 

West Virfdiiia__ 


16 



2 

21 


North Carolina__ 


65 


i 

2 

29 


South Carolina_ _ 


18 




6 

. fi 

CAor^__ - _ _ _ 


23 



1 

11 

4 

Plorldftl - - 


8 




3 

1 

East Sonth Central 

1 

191 



9 

74 

91 

Kentucky.- - _ _ _ _ 


34 





14 

Tennessee. . 


62 





4 

A.labama 


20 




3 

3 

MissLssippI _ 

1 

5 



2 

1 


West South Central. 

I 

59 


1 

M 

167 

97 

ArkansAS 


7 


1 


13 


Louisiana. 


7 



HHHIH 

18 


Oklahoxna 


11 




5 


Texas__ 


27 




131 

27 

Hffoiintaln 


89 


1 

2 

166 




7 




31 


Idaho . . 


4 



■■■■■■ 

9 


Wyoming 





■■■■B 

1 


Colorado— __ . 






14 


New Mexico.. 





2 

2 


Arizona 






64 


Utah_ 


6 


1 


45 


Nevada.. 








Padfle-._ 


189 

[IHI 


4 

71 


WaAhlntttnn 


43 




10 




14 




9 




82 

■■■■■■ 


4 

52 



— 







AIarIta 






4 


Hawdi.. 

















1 Ixtolnding cases reported as salmoneUo^. 
s Inoladiiig oases reported as streptococcal sore throat. 
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Communicable Disease Charts 

AU reporting Spates, November 1949 throng November 11,1950 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—Week Ended Oct, 28, 1950 
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JAMAICA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—4 Weeks Ended Oct. 28 9 1950 


Disease 

Kingston 

other 

localities 

Total 

n}if(‘'irAnpox-....- - -- _ -- - ^ ^ -. 

1 

8 

■iiiiiiiimR 

pypAntery_-_-_-_ 

1 

1 

Tjoproay _ _ _ 

1 


4 

Poliomyelitis--.-_-_-___- 


1 

1 

Puerperal sepsis.___-___- - - 


1 

3 

Scarlet fever____ 

1 


1 

Tuberculosis, pulmonary____ 

10 

20 

30 

Typhoid fever_-___ 

11 

49 

60 

Typhus fever (murine)___-_ 

1 


1 






REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The following reports Indudo only items of unusual Incidence or special interest and the occurrence of 
these diseases, except yellow fever, In locdities which had not recently reported cases. All reports of yellow 
fever are published currently. A table showing the accumulated figures for those diseases for the year to 
date is published in the Public Health Retobts for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

Cambodia. For the week ended October 28, 1950, four cases 
(1 death) of cholera were reported in Preyveng Pi-ovince. This is 
&e first report of cholera in that province. The previous report 
of cholera in Cambodia was for the week ended March 11, 1950. 

Plague 

Brazil. Plague was reported in the States of Brazil as follows: 
Alagoas 5 cases, Paraiba 5 cases (1 death), and Pernambuco 4 cases. 

Indonesia. Three cases (2 deaths) of bubonic plague were reported 
for the week ended September 23, 1950, in the airport of Bandoeng, 
Java. This is the first report smeo the middle of June 1950. 

Union o/ South Africa. During the period September 29-October 
4, 1950, three cases of bubonic plague were reported in Beaufort 
District, Cape Province. This is a new focus for the disease. 

Smallpox 

Kenya. Two cases of smallpox were reported in Nyanza for the 
week ended Angust 12, 1950. 

India (.French). Reported cases of smallpox in PondicheiTy wore 
35 and 34 for the weeks ended October 14 and 21, 1950, respectively. 

Indormia. During the week ended October 7, 1950, 29 cases of 
smallpox were reported in Bandjermasin. For the week ended 
September 23, 47 cases were reported. Pontianak reported 7 cases 
(5 deaths) of smallpox for the week ended September 30 as compared 
with 30 cases (3 deaths) for the previous week. In Bandoeng, Java, 
four cases of smallpox were reported for the week ended October21. 
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For the past few weeks the number of cases reported each week 
remained constant. 

Typhus Fever 

Ceylon. One case of typhus fever was reported for the week ended 
September 23, 1950, in Western Province. 

QmUmala. During August, 7 cases of typhus fever were reported 
in Guatemala. 

India. A case of typhus fever was reported in Nagpur for the week 
ended October 28, 1950. This is the first case that we have a record 
of in Nagpur. 

Venezuela. During August 1950, 11 cases of typhus fever were 
reported in Venezuela. This is also the number reported for July. 

Ydflow Fever 

Gold Coast. One suspected case of yellow fever was reported for 
the period October 16-26 in Bogoso. 

Venezuela. The cases of jungle yellow fever in Bolivar State 
reported in Public Health Eepobts, Nov. 17, p. 1535, are now 
known to have occurred as follows: October 6, in Ai^elia and October 
10, in La Paiida, near Guasipati. 


Plague Infection in Hartley County, Tex. 

A report dated November 2, 1950, states that plague infection 
was proved positive for the following specimens: 147 fleas from 
prairie dog burrows collected October 19, 1950; 130 fleas from prairie 
dog burrows collected October 20, 1950; and 24 fleas collected October 
20, 1950 from 13 Onyehomys leucogaster, grasshopper mice. These 
specimens were taken 5 miles southwest of DaJhart in Hartley County. 
This is the first time that plague has been reported in that county. 
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The printing of this publication has been approved by the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget (August 10, 1949). 

The Public Health Reports, first published in 1878 under authority of an 
act of Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the Public Health 
Service through the Division of Public Health Methods, pursuant to the follow¬ 
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It contains (1) current information regarding the incidence and geographic 
distribution of communicable diseases in the United States, insofar as data are 
obtainable, and of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, and other 
important communicable diseases throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cause, prevention, and control of disease; (3) other pertinent information 
regarding sanitation and the conservation of the public health. 
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ance with the law, to health officers, members of boards or departments of health, 
and other persons directly or indirectly engaged in public health work. Articles 
of special interest are issued as reprints or as supplements, in which forms they 
are made available for more economical and general distribution. 
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Public Health: 1950 

ince 1872, members of the several professions making up the public 
health movement in the United States have assembled annually* to 
take stock of professional growth and development, to report new facts, 
and to exchange views and opinions. They have met as members of 
the American Public Health Association and of a growing group of 
related organizations. They have come not only from the Western 
Hemisphere, but, increasingly, from nations across the seas. 

This year, ahnost 4,000 members and friends of the APHA and asso¬ 
ciated groups met in St. Louis. They heard and, inmost cases, partici¬ 
pated in presentations by more than 450 of their colleagues. Subjects 
ranged from aureom} cin to yeast, from atomic energy to water resources. 

No one person attending the meetings could possibly take part in more 
than a very few sessions, no matter how far-ranging his interests. Yet, 
without doubt, those at the conference as well as those who remained 
at home want to be informed—as promptly as possible—of at least the 
main trends of discussions, of the important new developments, of the 
significant contributions in their own fields and in the total field of public 
health- 

With these needs in mind and tlirough the cooperation of Dr. Reginald 
M. Atwater, Executive Secretar}" of the Association, the Public Health 
Service has undertaken to provide a reporting service on the entire 
meeting. The result of our efforts appears in this and the next issue of 
Public Health Reports. 

This account does not present either abstracts or summaries of the 
papers presented, or a chronological accounting or editorial evaluation of 
the meeting. It is news-type reporting of the highlights of many of 
the sessions ... a panorama of "Public Health: 1950.” 

We have dealt only with the scientific sessions of the meetings. Asso¬ 
ciation business has not been reported, this being a function of the official 
Journal. And no full papers, of course, are published. Complete texts 
of the leading papers have already begim to appear in the American 
Journal of Public Health, and others will appear in appropriate specialty 
journals. 

•Except for 1945, 
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Our primary sources have been the advance abstracts, press releases, 
and texts available through the press-room facilities of the Association 
in St. Louis. This accounts for much of the selective character of the 
report. Material which was not available in some script form obviously 
could not be included. 

It should be reemphasized that this is basicall) a '"news” approach 
aiming at highlights and items of broad interest. We have attempted 
to give the essence of the presentations reported upon, but by no means 
the complete stor} in each case. We have endeavored to reflect accu¬ 
rately the intent of each speaker, although we have had to take somewhat 
extensive editorial liberties in the interest of brevity. The source of 
each report is stated and it must be clear that the author—^not the Public 
Health Service—^is the authority in each instance. 

Because of the large number of presentations involved, two full issues 
of Public Health Reports are being devoted to this reporting service. 
Material has been organized topically. In the present issue, the topics 
covered are: defense and world health, public health practice, and environ¬ 
mental health. In the next issue we will report on epidemiology, chronic 
disease, child health, and medical care. 

The material is put forth on a more or less experimental basis both as 
to content and presentation. We hope our readers will give us the 
benefit of their comments and suggestions. 


This report was prepared under the direction of Howard Ennes, M.P.H , Office of 
the Surgeon General, Public Health Service. Appreciation is expressed to the 
more than 20 members of the Public Health Service staff who aided in the 
collection and summarization of the material, and to the editorial staff of Public 
Health Reports who participated in the summarizations in addition to editing 
the material for publication. 
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Defense and World Health 


INTERNATIONAL HEALTH 

Major Factor in Foreign Policy 

World-wide health improvement—a major factor in economic and 
social progress, and thus in the preservation of peace—^has become a 
major concern of American foreign policy, Willard L. Thorp, Assistant 
Secretary of State for Economic Affan-s told the APHA. 

Oui‘ stake in the well-being of other peoples is based on a deep con¬ 
viction that the very survival of om‘ democratic society depends upon 
the creation of a free, peaceful, orderly, and prosperous world society, 
he said. 

Mr. Thorp pointed out that our concern for the health and well-being 
of other peoples did not arise out of the current conflict although 
“that 8tri:^gle has helped to focus public attention on unsatisfactory 
living conditions on which commimism feeds.” 

Pubhc health improvement in underdeveloped countries constitutes 
an excellent investment not only for the country concerned but also 
for others, he stated. A malaria expert has stated that imports mto 
the United States from malaria-ridden countries carry a hidden malaria 
tax of about 5 percent due to increased cost of production under such 
conditions. This would mean that in 1938 malaria in foreign coun¬ 
tries cost the United States $175,000,000. Today it is probably more. 
That is a huge sum in comparison with what we arc now spending on 
health improvement outside our own coimtiy. 

Integration Necessary 

Terming health, food production, and education the foundation 
stones of decent living conditions, Mr. Thorp stressed their inter¬ 
dependence. 

“People who ai-o sickly and weak cannot produce effectively and 
have little interest in learning. People who are poorly fed are more 
susceptible to disease and indifferent to education. People who are 
ignorant will not readily understand the reasons for sanitation and 
better farming practices,” he said. 

World Health Organization teams are already doing valuable work 
in many parts of the world. There are malaiia, tuberculosis, and 
VD teams in India. There are yaws eradication teams in Indonesia. 
WHO sanitary engineers are working among the Arab refugees from 
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Palestine. Export advisers ai*e stationed in many countries. An 
important fellowship program is slowly building a pool of tramod 
people who are destined to staff national health administrations. 

Although the World Health Organization today stands ready to 
promote a large-scale campaign for health improvements in those 
pai-ts of the world wliich need it most, TMr Thor]) pointed out that the 
success of the health program will depend in pail on how cdosoly and 
how well it can be integi'atcd with the United Nations program of 
technical aid to imderdovelopod areas. 

The UN program was conceived last June at the first Technical 
Assistance Conference of the United Nations. Fifty nations have 
contributed more than 20 million dollai‘s for the fii*st yearns budget. 
In the meantime Congress has launched the American Point IV pro¬ 
gram with a 34K million dollar appropriation. 

Calls for Volunteers 

Air. Thorp appealed for volimteors in the work of building a health¬ 
ier world. The greatest need, he said, will be for people who are not 
only good technicians but good teachers; people who arc not only 
good Americans, but good internationalists. The Public Health Serv¬ 
ice will backstop these programs as far as it can, but it has not enough 
personnel to do it alone. 

Today over 160 American health technicians of aU kinds are out 
in the field on technical assistance projects under the United Slates 
Government auspices. By next June, we hope to have an additional 
300 new people. Air. Thorp expects the number to be proportion¬ 
ately larger the following year. 

Cooperation will also be needed in providing hospitality, orientation, 
and training to the many visitors, trainees, and graduate students who 
come here to observe and study American techniques and health or¬ 
ganization, he pointed out. In the past 4 months alone more than 
600 such people have come to the United States, and many more are 
expected. 

WORLD SANITATION 

Clean Environment Key to Health 

The sanitary engineers of America—in almost unique fashion—^hold 
the key to the problem of the rapid and effective development of ■world 
health, Henry van Zile Hyde, AI.D., told public health engineers and 
the Conference of State Sanitary Engineers at the APHA mooting. 

Dr. Hyde, who represents the United States on the executive board 
of the World Health Organization and is also Dhector of Health and 
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Sanitation for the Institute of Inter-American Affaii’s, said the prob¬ 
lem is in ''the first instance one of sanitation.” 

Except in the Americas, he said, the basic position of the sanitaiy 
engineer is not fully recognized with the result that the importance 
of sanitation, though recognized at an intellectual level, lacks the 
driving force sanitary engineers put behind it here. Accordingly, san¬ 
itation in many parts of the world is miserably inadequate while 
health sciences academically may be highly developed. 

The major world health problem today, he maintained, is not death 
but the chronic infection and infestation which converts man from a 
productive unit to a liability to society. Most of this is due to the 
fact that IK billion persons are living in conditions of primitive sani¬ 
tation, where health oflS.cers drink wine for their own safety rather 
than the water they are responsible for. 

The multilateral (such as WHO) and bilateral (such as the IIAA) 
types of international health activity were explained and contrasted. 
The speaker urged strengthening and expanding the bilateral type 
until true multilateral internationalism can attack the world's health 
problems. 

United States Takes Lead 

"The United States alone cannot, of course, remedy the existing 
situation,” he said. "The peoples themselves must eventually clean 
their own environment, and keep it dean.” But the United States 
can take and is taking the leadership in moving the world toward this 
necessary goal by— 

Continual insistence, in the health councils of the world, on the 
fundamental importance of a sanitary environment; 

Insistence, in economic and political councils, upon the basic 
importance of man's productive capacity as an element in eco¬ 
nomic progress; 

Demonstration abroad through cooperative programs of the 
techniques that improve public health, and 

Education of leaders in these techniques in our schools or 
through loans of our teachers. 

"But the United States will not be satisfied with a program of WHO 
until that program shows full evidence of vigor in attacking the 
problems of basic sanitation and until it recognizes that the engineer 
trained specifically for this is the person most competent to do it,” 
Dr. Hyde emphasized. 

Water Supply Selling Point 

Visitors to the underdeveloped countries are impressed, he noted, 
with the great interest being shown toward better public health by 
the governments and their people. The current demand for health 
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action can be attributed to the training given thousands of technicians 
during the past few years and to the many demonstrations of public 
health techniques. 'Indeed/' he stated, "we would be poor salesmen 
if we failed to develop broad markets for oui‘ pai'ticulai* product now 
that we have some resources to use in advertising it." 

Dr. Hyde showed how the installation of a water supply system in 
many backwai’d areas stimulates increasing and continuing interest in 
public health and related how, on IIAA projects, the contribution 
made by many communities was not and could not bo in cash but was 
made, nevertheless, in terms of back-breaking labor by the people who 
eventually benefited from the work. 


ENVIRONMENTAL CONTROL 

Water Supplies Demand Priority 

In a wai‘ situation, public water supplies and related sanitaiy engi¬ 
neering services will again demand top priority consideration of our 
public health services, according to Mark D. Hollis, C.E., PHS 
Assistant Surgeon General and Chief Sanitary Engineer. 

SuiTeptitious efforts to spread poisons or infections is a possibility 
we must prepare for, he stated. One practical step is extension of 
coordinated research into detection of noxious matters and protection 
agamst them. The PHS Communicable Disease Center is moving 
into the field of airborne pathogens and epidemic intelligence, and the 
Service's Environmental Health Center is working on techniques for 
using the new microscopic filter as a laboratory tool for application in 
sanitary bacteriology. With some modifications, the filter may prove 
valuable in purifying small quantities of drinking water. It promises 
to be a quick and economical method for general bacteiiological exami¬ 
nation. It can be produced inexpensively, and it is easy to use. 

A new sterilizing agent containing a silver compound may prove to 
be another defense against bacteria in water. Preliminary reports 
indicate that this material, imder specified conditions, is not only an 
effective bactericide but also appears to have unusual residual qualities, 
Mr. Hollis observed. 

Public water supplies may be designed for greater protection. A 
system of dual clear weUs with sufficient capacity can be alternated 
in use to gain the advantages of long retention in each. Animal 
testing combined with this system will further safeguard against 
poisons in the water supply. Another advantage may be gained from 
use of valves designed on the differential pressure principle for pre¬ 
venting backflow. The valves are now on the commercial market 
and are proving highly satisfactory, Mr. Hollis reported. 
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WARTIME DISEASE CONTROL 


Must Streamline Present Operations 

Where does peacetime disease control leave off and wartime disease 
control begin? 

In a report to a special APHA session, W. Palmer Bearing, M.D., 
Public Health Service Deputy Surgeon General, and J. O. Dean, M.D., 
Assistant Surgeon General, pointed out that the solution of wartime 
disease control problems demands not a revolution but a strengthening 
and streamlining of operations. 

The familiar tools of reporting, identification, and control are at 
hand to deal with communicable disease from whatever source, the 
conference was reminded. A period of mobilization or a war emer¬ 
gency simply requires that these tools be in good repair, that they be 
available, and that they be used effectively, the doctors said. 

Revised Reporting Planned 

The Public Health Service has prepared a tentative plan for im¬ 
proving the present system of communicable disease reporting. Pre¬ 
liminary trial of the plan will begin January 1, 1951. It wiU provide 
for (1) a new minimum list of diseases for reporting by local health 
oflBicials to the State and, in turn, to the Public Health Service, some 
by telegram, the others by mail; (2) periodic statistical reports which 
will furnish the base line of expected cases; (3) minimum content of a 
general morbidity case report form. In addition, the plan will foster 
telephoned reports of imusual diseases occurring in the community or 
of unusual outbreaks of usual diseases, the PHS officials added. 

As a part of epidemic intelhgence, local health officials were advised 
to consider, at least on a sampling basis, records of absenteeism in 
selected industrial or educational establishments. Significant iUness 
would show up first in absence from work. Hospital reports on bed 
occupancy probably would also serve as a valuable index to a sudden 
increase in disease. 

To make the best use of the infoimation reported, epidemiological 
teams, backed by competent laboratory services, must be set up, they 
stated. For services not available locally, health departments may 
want to turn to universities, research centers, or other areas of special 
competence, such as the cooperative influenza listening post of the 
National Institutes of Health. The Communicable Disease Center 
of the Public Health Service is prepared to assist States in both 
reference laboratory service and in epidemiologic field investigation. 

Day-to-day sanitary practices wfll be the principal bulwark 
against induced disease, they advised. Normal controls for safe¬ 
guarding public water supplies and for preventing the entry of un¬ 
authorized persons to treatment plant premises, the supervision of 
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milk plants and dairy farms, tho exercise of controls over food proc¬ 
essing establishments, drugs and biological products, and many other 
forms of sui’veillance take on added significance in the present 
situation. 

Fortunately, the development of simpler and more effective en- 
vii'onmental safeguards has been going forward in recent years, they 
reported. And efforts are being redoubled to develop known sanitiz¬ 
ing agents and detecting devices and to create new ones that can bo 
generally applied with safety and effectiveness in water, food, or 
atmospheric bacteriology. 

The overriding problem in planning for wartime disease control, 
the PHS officials stated, will be in maintaining a state of readiness 
over a long period of time for an eventuality that may never occur. 

^‘Like many other nations, we will have to strike a pace of pre¬ 
paredness that will provide us with at least optimum safeguards and, 
at the same time, one we can sustain. Failure in attaining a balance 
between these two extremes is to com't disaster, from without on tho 
one hand, from within on the other. To attain such a balance is the 
prime challenge of the times,’^ Drs. Bearing and Dean said. 

Also at this special session Norvin C. Kiefer, M.D., Director of 
the Health Resources Office, National Security Resources Board, 
spoke of tho role of health services in civil defense, and Howard A. 
Rusk, M.D., Chairman of the Health Resources Advisory Committee, 
NSRB, discussed health resources and services in a national emer¬ 
gency. Herman E. Hilleboe, M.D., New York State Commissioner 
of Health, described the health officer’s responsibility in civil defense 
as filuminated by British experience and as now being earned out in 
New York State. ^ 

BIOLOGICAL WARFARE 

Preventive Medicine in Reverse 

Many exaggerated and sensational statements have appeared as to 
the deadliness of biological warfare (BW), while the fact is that an 
enemy could not spread thinly or widely enough any BW agent to 
produce illness or death over great parts of the country, Frank R. 
Philbrook, M.D., Deputy Director of the Preventive Medicine Divi¬ 
sion, Bureau of Medicine and Surgery, Navy Department, told the 
Laboratory Section. 


* The e^ential content of these three papers was included in the remarks of 
these officials as reported in Public Health Reports, Nov. 17, 1960 pp. 1497- 
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Three key questions concci*ning BW were defined as: What arc the 
agents likely to be used? Where and how they will be used? What 
constitutes our defense? It is impossible to state which of the one or 
two dozen possible agents would be used, Commander Philbrook said, 
noting that bacteria, viruses, rickettsia, and certain fungi are likely 
(candidates. 

Targets for BW are large civilian or military population areas. 
Ah' attack could be used with explosives. The biological agents 
would be neither effective nor detectable until incubated. A second 
method of dissemination is sabotage. Sabotage of water would have 
to take place at a point where chlorine residuals are low, not at 
reservoirs where water purification starts. Pood sabotage would be 
directed at foods eaten uncooked, he said. 

Since biological warfare is essentially public health and preventive 
medicine in reverse, it follows that we must strengthen our efforts in 
these fields, Commander Philbrook said. Some principles of defense 
against biological warfare he listed as: 

Coordination of BW defense with other warfai'e defense; prepara¬ 
tion of professional and technical personnel for variations of the usual 
disease characteristics due to unusually high dosage, unusual portal 
of entry, or simultaneous occurrence of two or more diseases; early 
institution of epidemic control measures to minimize the effects of 
BW agents, with the possibility of specialized reporting, such as 
daily reporting of industrial and school absenteeism; rapid diagnosis 
and rapid therapy of communicable diseases; immediate availability 
of chemotherapeutic and antibiotic substances; intensified research 
in inununization to develop more vaccines; possible distribution of 
gas masks to the civilian as weU as to the military population; steriliza¬ 
tion of drinking water immediately upon suspicion of contamination; 
use of educational means and radio and press for allaying fear and 
avoiding panic; preparation of nontargot communities for provision 
of help in case of BW attack. 

LOCAL RESPONSIBILITY 

World Statistics Group Sets Pattern 

National committees, patterned after or analogous to the national 
committees set up to serve as links with the Expert Committee on 
Health Statistics of the World Health Organization, are one effective 
way of developing needed local responsibility for world health, Lowell 
J. Reed, Ph.D., Vice President of Johns Hopkins Univei*sity and 
President of the APHA, said in a general session. 

Pointing out that establishment of a fine, democratically operated 
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headquartei-s at Geneva was not enough, Dr. Keed stated, democ¬ 
racy is successful only if there is an intense and active interest in it 
on the part of a wide variety of people at the local level.^’ 

Dr. Reed stated that the decennial revisions of the International 
List of Causes of Death is one of the best examples of international 
cooperation stimulated from a national level. In fact, the formation 
of the WHO Expert Committee on Health Statistics resulted from 
lecommendation of the Paris Congress on the revision of the list. 

The speaker noted various projects undertaken by the Expert 
Committee which had been reassigned to the national committees 
^‘deliberately to encourage decentralized work with widespread par¬ 
ticipation.” The national committees remain national and formally 
are not part of the international structm*e, but they undertake to see 
that all interested agencies in the country have the chance to aid in 
developing any aspect of medical statistics. They do this in the ways 
suitable to their own governments and social structures. 

Dr. Reed suggested that WHO avoid the dangers of bureaucracy 
by developing broadening instead of in-growing programs. He sug¬ 
gested, as an example, that the WHO public health school at Geneva 
undertake a leadership role in the development of methods of educa¬ 
tion in the field of public health that would be suitable to various 
parts of the world and all stages of the educational process—^rather 
than just another school like those at London, Calcutta, Boston, or 
one to train persons for WHO or for careers in their own country. 


ATOMIC ENERGY 

Gap in Radiation Protection Administration 

By most criteria hitherto used in the public health field, atomic 
enei^ appears a matter of great importance to public health practi¬ 
tioners, Abel Wolman, D.Eng,, Professor of Sanitary Engineering at 
Johns Hopkins University, told the special APHA session on civil 
defense. 

As obvious as this fact is, he remarked, few if any of the official 
agencies have developed the necessary staff or administrative pro- 
cedxmes. “That such a major gap in health department responsibility 
should be permitted to continue is one of the mysteries of the last 
decade,” he said, and “for the welfare and health of the Nation the 
gap should be closed.” 

Shilled Professionals Needed 

Dr. Wolman felt that a minimum requirement for State and local 
activity in this field was development of at least a few key profes- 
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sionals in each, department who are familiar with and skilled in the 
atomic energy field. He noted that the United States Atomic Energy 
Commission points out in its report for the first 6 months of 1950 
that “in such large concentrations of material, either naturally radio¬ 
active or made so in various operations of the program, these same 
types of radiation create potential hazards. Workers must be pro¬ 
tected against them when they are generated in manufacturing proces¬ 
ses. The public must be protected by safe handling of the unique 
industrial wastes. Special safeguards must be set up and maintained 
in research that involves radioactive material or release of radiation. 

Whether for reasons of the mystery of the industry and its products, 
or of the secrecy which has surroimded many of its operations, or 
whether because the measurement of its effects is still complex, it is 
difficult to say, but most of the official agencies have decided con¬ 
sciously or subconsciously to ignore the existence of the trade, its 
products, and its wastes. Dr. Wolman pointed out. 

Public Will Demand Local Control 

Some have said that the problems are so complex that a Federal 
health agency should look after them and let both information and 
control filter downwai'd rather than upward from the local areas. 
This is “a departure from principles hitherto controlling in this 
country,’’ he noted, that also “will prove imtenable, for as the uses 
expand and the difficulties increase, the public will require more 
rather than less local supervision and control.” 

Kelatively few health agencies are trying to “live with radiation 
administratively,” and this is a strange situation. Dr. Wolman ob¬ 
served. Certainly during the last half century no health department 
has decided to ignore the hazardous trades either because of their 
mystery or because of their complexity. 

State and local programs should be developed, and staff trained, 
that will assure the evolution of both peacetime and wartime rules of 
action which would gradually encompass responsibility for the control 
of the hazards potentially inherent in nuclear fission operations and 
in the use of their products. The public health profession and the 
atomic energy industry. Dr. Wolman felt, jointly have a grave respon¬ 
sibility as well as a gi'eat opportunity to serve the public. 
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Public Health Practice 


PRE\ ENTIV E MEDICINE 
Metamorphosis Seen in Teaching 

The role of preventive medicine in the future development of 
medicine and education for medicine within medical schools will be 
shaped by the merger of scientific medicine, public health, and 
psychiatry, Lester J. Evans, M.D., Executive Associate of the Com¬ 
monwealth Fund, told the Conference of Professors of Preventive 
Medicine. 

In our modem educational system. Dr. Evans said, the university 
hospital has become the symbol of scientific medicine. It is there that 
the findings of the basic science laboratory are translated into study 
of human physiology and pathology. 

The principal origiual contribution from public health to scientific 
procedui’es has been the brilliant application of the quantitative 
method of the study of community and other mass phenomena. It is 
thus that medicine has had opened up to it the opportunity to study 
man in relation to the events taking place in his natural environment. 

The “Life Situation” 

Modem psychiatry has helped us to imderstand that man really 
fimctions as an integrated whole, ho said. The evidence comes 
strikingly from the joint efforts of psychiatry and scientific medicine 
in the study of the relationship of such phenomena as hypertension, 
asthma, gastric ulcer, and headache to the life situation of patients. 

“The expression ‘life situation’ immediately calls for a conception, in 
terms of movement through time and in relation to the total environ¬ 
ment, of the human as well as the infectious, physical, or nutritious 
elements. Thus, the dynamic nature of life processes is further em¬ 
phasized and the human element of environment stands out in bold 
relief.” he continued. 

Dr. Evans discussed how preventive medicine could make contri¬ 
butions through research, teaching, patient cai-e, and departmental 
organization. Enviromnental components, longitudinal studies in 
community settings through quantitative methods, social science in 
medicine, preventive medicine at the “living level” involving normal 
psychology and physiology, and the family, individual, and conununity 
needs for medical care were pointed to as areas of fmitful research. 
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The Patient <is a Person 

Teaching tasks in preventive medicine iaclude techniques of preven¬ 
tion. of communicable disease, imderstanding of epidemiology and 
quantitative methods, sensitization to opportunities for arresting the 
development of noncommunicable disease. The medical student 
should be made aware of the patient as a person and should be shown 
how medicine can help to maintain or increase productive energy in 
both normal and handicapped individuals. Dr. Evans said. 

If preventive medicine is to survive, it must play some role in patient 
care such as emphasizing continuity and integration. The patient 
as seen in the outpatient department, at home, and through the work of 
the general physician offers this opportunity. 

Teachers of preventive medicine, Dr. Evans felt, must give in¬ 
creased attention to problems of departmental ojganization and staff. 
Should it be a medical school department in the ordinary sense, or an 
administrative function? Should new money be found for financing, or 
old money moved to new uses? Basically, the total staff must be 
equipped to look at the patient in his social and environmental setting. 

The nature of this “metamorphosis” will depend on the philosophy 
in each school. Dr. Evans felt. The current survey of medical educa¬ 
tion can be very significant if it thaws the present structure of medical 
education and medical school organization and philosophy. Any basic 
contribution which preventive medicine may make in the future is 
most likely to happen in an educational institution where there is 
fluidity and flexibility in action as well as thmkii^. 

PUBLIC HEALTH ADMINISTRATION 
Services Dispersed, Authority Divided 

In the past 10 years State health services have grown gi'oatly in 
extent and variety . . . and the division of authority is more pro- 
notmeed, health officers at the APHA were told by Joseph W. Moimtin, 
M.D., Assistant Surgeon General and Associate Chief of the Bureau 
of State Services, PHS. 

The decennial smwey of State health activities and administration 
being conducted by the PHS reveals that many new activities have 
been added and programs already in operation have been expanded. 
There is, however, wide dispersion in the assignment of health activi¬ 
ties among the various agencies of State government. This com¬ 
plexity of organization has particulax significance at this time, Dr. 
Mountin felt, when State health agencies may be caUod upon to 
imdertake new and unusual tasks in connection with the developing 
national emergency. 
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Not only are numerous agencies engaged in most health activities 
but also the combinations of agencies involved differ greatly from 
State to State. In fact, no pattern or common set of principles seems 
to exist either in division of responsibilities or in assignment of func¬ 
tions. Greater effort is being made, however, to form a coherent 
program out of the mdependent health activities of numerous agencies. 

The extreme dispersion of responsibility among a multiplicity of 
agencies complicates Federal, State, and local relationships for both 
routine and special demands. If the existing structure of State 
government is to be used effectively across the Nation to meet emer¬ 
gency requirements, it is important that some degree of similarity 
should prevail for handlmg comparable problems. Dr. Mountin 
emphasized that complete and permanent changes cannot be made 
overnight. But he pointed out that if State health agencies are to 
maintain and strengthen their position of leadership in all matters 
pertaining to health—particularly in the critical days immediately 
ahead—they must endeavor to effect working arrangements for draw¬ 
ing together common health functions. 


MEDICAL JLDGMENT 

How Much Medical Administration Is Nonmedical? 

One of the acute problems in the Nation^s public health manpower 
shortage is that of meeting the increasing demands for public health 
traiaed medical pemormel to fill administrative positions. If physi¬ 
cians could be relieved of the administrative details which do not 
involve medical judgment, it would serve to stretch available medical 
manpower and would make public health careers more attractive. 

But just what do medical administrators do—and how much of 
their job requires medical judgment and how much could be done by 
other admimstrative personnel? Health officers at APHA heard 
some answers developed fiom a PHS staff study and reported by Harald 
M. Graning, M.D., AI.P.H,, Chief of the State and Local Health Serv¬ 
ices Branch, Division of State Grants, PHS. Detailed 1-weok work 
reports were provided by 173 physicians in administrative positions in 
34 States. Almost 11,000 individual occurrences of activity” were 
analyzed in terms of time and type. 

Somewhat less than three-fourths of all activities and time involved 
medical judgment, it was reported. There were no activities for which 
all time was reported as not involving medical judgment. The highest 
percentage of time for a single activity in which medical judgment was 
not involved was housing with 74. Travel time was 69 percent non- 
medical, purchasing and equipment supervision, 56 percent each. 
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Medical administrative personnel spend around 60 percent of their 
time in programs other than their own, suggesting that the traditional 
concept that categorical program division directors get experience jn 
but one field needs revision, Dr. Graning observed. 

Although the results of the study do nob point to any single activity 
or group of activities which can be definitely marked as suitable under 
all circumstances for delegation to nonmc^cal administrative assist¬ 
ants, it is evident that there are certain types of activities which weie 
frequently considered as not involving medical judgment. Delega¬ 
tions to competent nonmedical administrative personnel would some¬ 
times involve new positions. On the other hand, Dr. Graning sug¬ 
gested, examination of the resom’ces of a department might disclose 
that these duties could be ass:i^ed to persons already employed. 
It might also be found that by pooling certain activities in which med¬ 
ical judgment is not involved and are now carried on by several medi¬ 
cal administrators, thei*e would be a full-time position which would 
warrant the addition of a weU-trained nonmedical administrative 
assistant. 

The maximum utilization of nonmedical administrative assistant 
personnel is necessarily dependent upon their availabifity and compe¬ 
tence. The activities reported as not involving medical judgment 
should serve as guides in planning the recruitment and training of 
nonmedical administrative assistant personnel. Postgraduate schools 
might well consider the potential market for trained administrative 
assistant personnel, for State health departments are but one of the 
groups that might profitably employ them, Dr. Graning felt. 


PERSONNEL SELECTION 

Choosing Health Administrators 

^‘Is there a science of personnel selection?''was one of the problems 
grappled with by APHA members interested in merit system service. 
Three men of experience attempted an evaluation. 

Milton M. MandeU, Chief of Administrative Management and 
Testing of the United States Civil Service Commission, reported that 
current research indicates that a person who is basically a technician 
in his interests is not generally a good administrator, and that interest 
in theoretical matters is related to administrative success. There 
seems to be a negative relationship between desire for monetary 
reward and success as a public administrator. Elnowledge of admin¬ 
istrative structm*e and policies of the place of employment seem to 
bear a relationship to administrative success. 
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In the measxu’oment of poi^sonal characteristics, emotional stability 
and buoyanc3" should be looked for, Mr. iMandell noted. Currently, 
the most satisfactory method of measuring these is by a thorough 
investigation of the individual thi-ough poi-sonal discussions with 
people competent to judge. Proper questions must be asked, the 
right people must bo sought for their opinions and observations, and 
great skill should be used in evaluating the information collected. 

Philip Hunter DuBois, Ph.D., Professor of Psychology at Wash¬ 
ington Universit}", St. Louis, underscored the importance of the inter¬ 
viewer knowing a great deal about the job to be filled as well as being 
expert at interviewing techniques. 

John M. Stalnaker, Director of the Division of Student Peisonnel 
Studies of the Association of American Medical Colleges, reviewed 
recent developments in aptitude testing. He noted that each of the 
79 medical schools has developed its own s^^stem of screening and 
evaluating applicants and students. 

BUSINESS MANAGEMENT * 

Role of Nonmedical Administrators 

With shortages of skilled medical and other technical public health 
personnel, it has become increasingly important to provide for the most 
effective utilization of scarce skills and to guai*d against their dispersal 
in tasks where they are not essential prerequisites for effective per¬ 
formance, MmTay R. Nathan, Director of the Office of Planning for 
the New York State Department of Health, said in moderating a 
panel discussion on the use of nonmedical administrators in public 
health. This was one of two koj^ topics—the other had to do with 
patterns of State-local fiscal relations—at the American Public 
Health Association meetiugs of the Association of Business JManage- 
ment in Public Health. 

;Mi*. Nathan pointed out that there is a ginwing realization that 
personnel engaged in public health work can no longer be neatlj’ 
divided into “medical, niu'sing, and engineering personnel” and 
“clerks, tjq)ists, and stenographers.” Between these two fields there 
have alwaj's been the responsibilities for such administrative practices 
as personnel administration, fiscal management, administrative plan¬ 
ning and analy'sis. Proper discharge of these responsibilities requires 
special training and skills not as a rule found in public health pro¬ 
fessionals. 

Paced by a panel consisting of Eussell O. Saxvik, M.D., North 
Dakota State Health Officer; Cecil G. Sheps, M.D., Associate Pro¬ 
fessor of Public Health Administration at the Univeisity of North 
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Carolina; and Charles B. Frasher, Field Consultant for the American 
Public Health Association Merit System Service, discussion developed 
the point that in the broad field of public health there is a job of 
management—of people, finances, facilities, equipment, supplies— 
which although closely^ related to the teclmical practice of public 
health is in itself a special task requiring preparation and skill. 

There is need for persons skilled in general administration to relieve 
the already overbui*dened medical, nursing, and sanitation personnel. 
But it was also strongly pointed out that the medical health officer 
with his special knowledge and skills in public health could never be 
supplanted b}^ nonmedically trained personnel. It was felt that tasks 
beyond already established ones of personnel and fiscal management 
should be defined. The question of whether administrative training 
should precede or follow orientation in public health was left up in 
the air, but it was agreed that schools of public health should include, 
as part of then curriculum, some training in specific tasks of 
management. 

State-Local Fiscal Relationships 

An objective formula basis for local gi‘antS“in-aid is in effect in only 
a third of the States, and many of the plans do not contain the elements 
of an effective joint financial assistance plan, Clifford H. Greve, Chief 
of the Analysis and Reports Branch of the Public Health Soiwice 
Division of State Grants, reported. He was moderator of a panel 
including Stephen C. Newitt, Director of the Division of Adminis¬ 
trative Services, Louisiana State Department of Health; Paul B. 
Shanks, Administrative Assistant, West Virginia Department of 
Health; George A. Dame, ]M.D,, Director of the Bureau of Local 
Health Service, Florida State Board of Health; and Clifford C. wShoro, 
Director of the Office of Business Administration, New York State 
Department of Health. 

Discussion indicated that while most States pay grant funds on 
some type of reimbursement basis, there is little uniformity in other 
phases. It was emphasized that no one plan can bo applicable to all 
States, but that there are basic concepts which can be utilized effec¬ 
tively. 


CLRRENT STATISTICAL PROBLEMS 

Comparability of Entries in International Lists 

The APHA Statistics Section and the American Association of 
Registration Executives heard discussions of three important current 
problems. One was the effect of single versus multiple causes of death 
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under the 5th and 6th International Lists. This was reviewed by 
0. K. Sagon, Ph.D., Chief of the Division of Vital Statistics and 
Records of the Illinois State Department of Health. The basis for 
his paper was a cross-tabulation of cause of death data (Illinois death 
certificates) coded by the oth and 6th revisions. A “comparability 
factor” was applied, using as one of the elements the number of causes 
coded in the same entity under the two classification systems. When 
a single cause of death was given on the death certificate, the com¬ 
parability factor was closer to 1 than when multiple causes appeared. 

Iwao ^1. Moriyama, Ph.D., of the PHS National Ofldee of Vital 
Statistics, pointed out (in comments read by Dr. Halbert A. Dunn) 
that it is important to know the frequency distributions for the other 
rubrics in the cross-tabulations. It was suggested that a “compara¬ 
bility ratio” be used, with the important fact being whether or not 
this ratio is sujfficiently close to 1.0 so as to make the correction for 
the transition in classification change unnecessary. Since ratios are 
being used to smooth out time trends, it is not necessary to compute 
them separately for single and multiple cause reporting. Other dis¬ 
cussions indicated interest in multiple cause tabulations on a repetitive 
basis and crossed by such characteristics as age, race, and sex. Ques¬ 
tion was raised concerning the detail of such tabulations, and the 
problem of interpreting a large mass of data was mentioned. 

Occupational Mortality Analysis 

Relating reports of occupation and industry on death certificates 
to a census enumeration population and interpretation of these data 
are important considerations in the making of occupational and 
industrial mortality studies, according to W. Thuibcr Pales, Sc.D., 
Director of the Statistical Section, Baltimore City Depai’tment of 
Health. 

Difficulties have been oveiemphasized, Dr. Pales felt. Occupation 
and industry ai’e sufficiently stable in the older ages, and these reports 
are derived fundamentally from the same kind of statistics which are 
used in other types of mortality analysis. Also, a continuous cam¬ 
paign to improve the statements of occupation and industiy on death 
certificates has produced marked advances in the quality of entries. 
Such analyses should not be expected to provide measurement of the 
precise risk of the various occupations. Rather, computations by 
occupation and industry will furnish valuable leads for further study 
of both morbidity and mortality. 

Robert C. Strauss, Biostatistician with the NOVS, found that 
occupation was generally well reported on death certificates for the 
Nation (95 percent of the entries were classifiable). The reporting of 
industry was not as complete (88 percent were classifiable). He also 
noted that while population data on occupation and industry from 
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the 1950 census enumeration will cover only the labor force, satisfac¬ 
tory data will be available to compute occupational and industrial 
moitality rates for males 20 to 64 yearn of age. 

Robert J. Vane of the Metropolitan Life Insui^ance Co., and Chair¬ 
man of the Committee on Occupational and Industrial Mortality 
Statistics of the Statistics Section of the APHA, reviewed the efforts 
of this conunittee to encourage and coordinate statistics in this field. 
NOVS and 10 States are conducting occupational mortality studies. 

An index number designed to overcome difficulties inlierent in the 
age-adjusted death rate was presented by Jacob Yerushalmy, Ph.D., 
Professor of Biostatistics at the University of California School of 
Public Health. Essentially, the index summarizes proportionate 
changes in age-specific death rates, giving equal weights to the age- 
specific rates regardless of their magnitude. 

Robert D. Grove, Ph.D., of NOVS, felt that the method should 
be subjected to an analysis of the results obtained in comparisons 
between areas and in descriptions of mortality trends. One factor 
is, he said, that the index ignores several elements such as the number 
of pei-sons affected by differences in rates. ^lortuner Rpiegelman, 
Assistant Statistician of the ^Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., and !Miss 
Margaret Shackelford, Director of the Division of Statistics, Oldahoma 
State Department of Health, mentioned that it was important to 
develop a siunmary measure which could be computed readily by 
State offices of vital statistics and interpreted by them for general 
consumption. 

Statistical Sampling 

Public health statisticians at APHA heard three experts on problems 
of design of population samples point out some of the pitfalls and 
techniques in the use of samples in public health surveys. Although 
sampling theory is well established, it is not well known and applied, 
they felt. Recent developments also make possible greater accuracy 
for money spent. Speakers were; WiUiam G. Cochran, Professor of 
Biostatistics at the Johns Hopkins School of Hygiene and Public 
Health; Moms H. Hansen, Assistant Dhector of Statistical Standards, 
Bureau of the Census; and Jerome Cornfield of the Office of Biometrics, 
National Institutes of Health. 


NURSING RESEARCH 

More Planned Studies Needed 

The nui'sing profession is beginning to assume responsibility for 
doing its own research at a level to stand the test of the scientific 
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R. E. Dyer Awarded 

1950 Sedgwick Medal 

Holla E. Dyer, M.D., recently the 
Director of the National Institute's of 
Health, Public Health Ser\ice, and 
now Director of Rcbearch at Emory 
University, Atlanta, ha^ been a^\ardod 
the Sedgwick ^lemorial Medal pre¬ 
sented by the \PHA “for distinguished 
service in public health.” 

A Public Health Service officer for 
34 years, Dr. Dyer was Director of 
NIH from 1942 to 1950. 

Dr. Dyer’s reputation for outstand¬ 
ing research on Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever, typhus, and Q fever are 
well known, and he has received many 
honors, including the Lasker Award 
from APHA, the Carlos J. Finlav Medal 
of Cuba, the U. S. A. Typhus Commis¬ 
sion Medal, and the War Department 
Certificate of Merit. On November 9 of 
this year he was again honored by the 
American Society of Tropical Medicine 



Dr. Rolla £. Dyer 


in Savannah, Ga., where he received the Walter Reed Medal. He has been among 
the more fortunate of the research scientists who have survived laboratory infec¬ 
tions—in Dr. Dyer’s case, both typhus fever and Q fever. 

Upon retirement from the Service, friends and colleagues of Dr. Dyer’s at the 
National Institutes of Health and elsewhere presented him with a scroll announcing 
the establishment of the R. E. Dyer Lectureship at the Institutes. 


method, Marion Ferguson, Ph.D., of the Public Health Nursing 
Division, PHS, said as moderator of a panel on research before the 
Public Health Nursing Section, Reports of methods and techniques 
in four current studies were reported. 

Factors involving nurses when making their choices of first level 
public health positions, particularly in official agencies outside the 
large cities, are under study in Kansas, said Therese Jenniges of the 
State Health Department. From the Indiana State Health Depart¬ 
ment, Lucille Wall reported a study of methods to stimulate interest 
on the part of public health nurses in chronic disease and gerontology. 
Cost analysis procedures, extent of use, and next steps were discussed 
by Ruth Fisher, Associate Director of the National Organization of 
Public Health Nursing. Dorothy Carroll of the Communicable 
Disease Center, PHS, reported on the bacteriological procedures being 
applied in a study of thermometer techniques. 

Discussion indicated the desirability of inclusion in basic and 
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W. H. Sebrell Named 

New Director of NIH 

William H. Sebrell, Jr., M.D., be¬ 
came the new director of the National 
Iiihtitiites of Health on October 1, 
succeeding Dr. Rolla E. Dyer upon his 
retirement from the Public Health 
Service. 

Di. Sebrell \\as formerly director of 
the Experimental Biology and Medicine 
Institute of the National Institutes of 
Health. He began his research career 
under Dr. Joseph Goldberger, the 
W’orld famous Public Health Service 
scientist who discovered that pellagra 
is a dietary deficiency disease. Be¬ 
sides his own work on pellagra, Dr. 
Sebrell covered much of the field of 
vitamin B complex research and has 
made important contributions to our 
knowledge of dietary’' needs and de¬ 
ficiencies. 

Dr. Sebrell was instrumental in 
drawing up the first international 
standards of nutrition for the League of Nations. He is also credited with having 
pioneered in gaining acceptance of scientific nutrition as a regular function of 
modern States and local health departments. 

In recognition of his research achievements, Dr. Sebrell has received the 
Mead Johnson Award of the American Institute of Nutrition, the Research Medal 
of the Southern Medical Association, and the Army Legion of Merit. 



Dr. William H. Sebrell, Jr. 


advanced curricula for nurses at least stimulation of positive attitudes 
toward researeh, and emphasized the need for training nurses in re¬ 
search methods. Advisability of a master plan for research in nursing 
was suggested and the current status of the recently established 
Clearing House on Studies in Nui*sing was described. 


sck:ial science 

Must Understand Community Trends 

Any unit of pubhc health activity which disregards the increasing 
democratization of American life and goes on its way '‘doii^ some¬ 
thing for” its constituents is moving counter to recognized trends in 
community hfe, said Earl Lomon Koos, Ph.D., Professor and Chair¬ 
man of the Department of Sociology at the University of Rochester, 
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He spoke in a discussion of economics, psychology, and sociology hi 
public health before the Health Officers, Public Health Education, 
Public Health Nui’sing, and School Health Sections. 

If public health administration is to be effective, Dr. Koos said, 
and if it is to maintahi itself on a level with other activities in the 
community, it must think in terms of the functioning groups in the 
community, of the effective leadership in those groups, and must work 
vith that loadei-ship in gaining acceptance of health goals and in 
developing health practices. Sociology and anthropology can make 
real contributions to public health by aiding in the identification of 
the ^‘natural communities” which are the effective gi*oups for action, 
and in describing and understanding the cultural and other social 
patterns which delimit individual and community action. 

Contributions of economics to public health, and their close rela¬ 
tionships, were analyzed by Dwayne Orton, Director of Education for 
International Business Machines Corporation. Psychology in public 
health was reviewed by O. H. Mowrer, Ph.D., Research Professor of 
Psychology at the Univemity of Illinois. He felt that perhaps the 
greatest single obstacle to advances in mental health is the belief, 
widely shared in professional circles and in the population at large, 
that mental disorder arises because of biological frustration. 


HEALTH EDL CATION 

Building Health Practices a Team Job 

Since the term '^health education” was created in 1918, tremendous 
strides have been made in health promotion. But the dream of its 
originatoi*s—a world of healthy people—has not yet come true even 
though better health is witliin the grasp of every American, Sally 
Lucas Jean, R.N., Consultant in Health Education to the National 
Foundation for Infantile Pai*alysis, reminded the Health Education 
Section. 

To get the public to translate health knowledge into health practices 
is not easy, declared Miss Jean. It is a job not only for the profes¬ 
sional health educators but also for teachers, nurses, physicians, and 
all others concerned in better health practices. The advances aheady 
made in improved health of the American people, such as sturdier and 
more robust school children, are gratifying, but health educators can¬ 
not take sole credit for achieving these gains. Other factors which 
have made these gains possible have been better care of infants, ad¬ 
vances of medical science in conquering many childhood diseases, an 
increase in general medical knowledge, and better facilities for medical 
care. 
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As a means for improving health practices, Miss Jean advocated 
teaching respect for scientific knowledge, especially in the secondary 
schools. In addition to respect for knowledge, an emotional stimulus 
is required to create a desire in the student to apply that knowledge 
as a health practice. Health educators were advised to study the 
techniques of large commercial advertisers who so adeptly create a 
desire on the part of the consumer for a particular product. It is 
Miss Jean^s contention that such commercial techniques translated 
to the health field may pay dividends in bringing about a greater 
desire for better health habits. 

Now It’s ^^Perception^^ 

We not only perceive things in terms of our own past experiences, 
but information alone is not stroi^ enough to change our perceptions 
if they appear contrary to our experiences, health educators concluded 
at a demonstration-discussion sponsored by the Committee on Ke- 
search and Evaluation of the Public Health Education Section. 

The demonstration was of a visual perception device from the Ames- 
CantriU laboratories at Princeton and Dartmouth Universities. The 
discussion, led by Andie L. Knutson, Ph.D., of the Division of Public 
Health Education, PHS, suggested that a clearer understanding of the 
principles of perception might help public health workeis imdeistand 
why a cancer patient who knows the seven signs of cancer never 
applies them to himself, or why there is great difiiculty in getting 
executive boards or committees interested m health progi*ams. Edu¬ 
cators say, '‘We must start where people are/' How can they find 
out where people are? What are the perceptions which gi*oups have 
of each other? How do assumptions about health educators, doctors, 
teachers, and other classifications of people handicap perceptions and 
action? 

It was pointed out that many perceptions, including those of health 
educators, are involved in any community situation. Change, or the 
prospect of it, usually arouses feelings of insecurity and discomfort 
and may produce resistance. The group asked whether health pro¬ 
grams are being planned to take this factor into account, 

mTERPERSON4L RELiTIONS 

Charts Are Communication Channels 

Nearly 1,000 members and fellows at the APHA’s first special 
session of the 1950 meeting participated in a spontaneous group 
presentation of problems involved in everyday staff relationships and 
learned that a preconference institute on interpemonal relations had 
concluded: 
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That organization charts ought not to be used as indicating status 
or authority. They are really maps for communication. Once the 
communication is established everyone in the organization is at the 
same level. The only person who knows all about his own job, 
whether it be the janitor or the health oflEicer, is the man who holds it. 
The dignity of each person is equal to that of every other worker, no 
matter what profession or training. 

That everyone looks at problems differently and that these different 
views are the result of pemonal experience and of trai nin g. These 
must be taken into account for mutual understandmg. 

That the aim of the study of interpersonal relations is not to elimi¬ 
nate problems, but rather to recognize them and appreciate them as 
evidence of charge that might lead to progress. 

From ofiBcial and voluntary health agencies about 100 physicians, 
nurses, engineers, health educators, sanitarians, psychologists, and 
administrators participated in the 2K-day institute directed by Paul 
Lemkau, !M.D., Du-ector of the Mental Hygiene Study at the School 
of Hygiene and Public Health, Johns Hopkins University. The focus 
was on group discussion, initiated by a sociodrama, and included 
formal lectures by Dr. Jules Coleman of the Institute of Human Rela¬ 
tions, Tale University, and Professor B. A. Lindberg of the Graduate 
School of Business Administration, Harvard University. The report 
included a sociodrama by members of the institute, audience partici¬ 
pation in problem analysis, and discussion of audience questions by a 
panel of institute members. 


HEALTH COUNOLS 

1,200 Health Planning Groups 

The extent of community health planning groups—some 1,200 
in 2,843 counties sirrveyed—^was reported to the Conference of 
Health Coxmcil Work by Thomas D. Dublin, M.D., Executive 
Director of the National Health Coimcil. 

He reported on a county-wide study by the National Health 
Council which was carried out in cooperation with the American 
Medical Association, the American National Red Cross, Community 
Chests and Councils, and the National Organization for Public 
Health Nursing, among the national organizations, and with a number 
of State agricultural extension services, health departments, and 
tuberculosis associations. 

Dr. Dublin said the study revealed 34 State health councils in 31 
States organized for the purpose of studying the health needs of their 
States and for planning and promoting measures and progi*ains to 
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meet those needs. There are 445 independent multicounty, coimty, 
city, district, and neighborhood councils. These are associations of 
official and voluntary local organizations interested in health, and 
individual citizens organized independently or with groups to study 
and meet local health needs. 

The survey indicated the existence of 240 local public health 
advisory councils and committees, and 220 health sections, divisions, 
or committees of multicounty, county, and city community planning 
bodies. There are some 285 other community, welfare, citizens' and 
similar councils without specifically constituted health sections which 
concern themselves with community health planning m broad aspects. 

Philip E. Nelbach, Associate Director of the National Health 
Council, described the reasons for formation of State health councils. 
There are five main ones, he said: fact finding, arousing public support, 
need for active citizen interest, need for common planning, and 
reluctance to lose wartime gains in cooperative efforts. 

Samuel Peskm, Research FeUow of the National Health Council, 
presented findmgs of a study of independent health councils, their 
backgroimd, structure, and functions. He said that independent 
councils have most frequently been established in communities of 
smaller size and mth predominately rural populations. Organization 
of independent coxmcils showed a marked rise from 1935 to 1945, and 
a very sharp rise since 1945, he said. 
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Environmental Healtb 


A NEW CONCEPT 

Whole Continent of Unfinished Business 

It is timA to take new bearings and to reset our coui-so—after the 
example of Shattuck and his associates a centmy ago—and to realize 
that our strategic objective in public health today is not so much a 
mere shift in emphasis but a new concept of health, Mark D. Hollis, 
C.E.. Assistant Smgeon General and Chief Sanitary Engineer, PHS, 
told the Engineeiing Section and the Conferences of Municipal Health 
Engineers and State Sanitaiy Engineeis. 

He pointed out that the primary public health problems of the fet 
part of this century, communicable diseases, are now imder reasonable 
control. Now we can thinlc in positive terms of protecting and pi‘o- 
moting the health and vigor of the individual and the community. 
This modem concept of health concerns all the relations of man with 
his environment—^his natural surroundings, his diet, his housing, his 
working and travel conditions, his recreation—all of the physical 
give-and-take between the individual and the world which gives him 
his life. The resources of the health professions, the sociologists, and 
the educators, and the health departments of all our branches of 
government find a natural alliance in this concept. 

Sanitation—a Universal Necessity 

The concept of environmental health rests on the essentials of 
existence—man’s need for and man’s use of air, water, food, and 
shelter. The protective lining of this foundation is sanitation. It is 
the one health necessity that is universal. 1 he problems of sanitation 
are common to all peoples. Difference among areas are not differences 
of kind, but only differences in complexity. 

Despite great achievement in the past 50 years, there lies before 
us a whole continent of unfinished business. To our credit, Mr. 
Hollis noted, some intelligence has been shown about clearing a few 
health barriers ahead of orderly national gi-owth. This was true in 
municipal water supply and hquid waste collection, of action against 
insect-borne diseases, and of attacks on animal-borne diseases com¬ 
municable to man. 

But there is no cause for complacency in the history of milk sanita¬ 
tion, shellfish sanitation, and sanitation of bathing waters, nor are 
there gi'ounds for congratulations on the national record of controlling 
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water pollution, on school and institutional sanitation, and unsolved 
questions of food sanitation. What, Mr. Hollis asked, is the national 
plan on air pollution, including control of irritating pollens? And 
what about the hygiene of housing and home accident prevention? 
What do we know about unhealthful aspects of faulty community 
planning of substandard recreational facilities, and abnormal noise. 
Most certainly rural sanitation cannot bo viewed with pride, Mr. 
Hollis felt, when more than 25 million of the rural population who have 
been able to obtain electric power are still without running water and 
water-carried waste systems. 

Health Not a Statistical Zero 

It is merely negative to measure environmental health progress in 
terms of low mortality or even low morbidity. Envhonmental health 
is more than a zero sign on oiu* statistical tables. Today qualitative 
measm’es of the environment in which we live, work, and play are 
needed, !Mr. Hollis continued. A measure of general well-being, pride, 
and confidence must be sought. The National Sanitation Founda¬ 
tion expresses this standard as “a way of life.’* 

Outstanding contributions have already been made to public health 
by the professions of sanitary engineering, bacteriology, biology, and 
chemistry. But there ai*e big jobs still ahead. Mr. Hollis noted 
several: 

Sewage Disposal, Perhaps it was an error to disassociate the produc¬ 
tion and delivery of safe water from the coDection and disposal of the 
inevitable liquid byproduct wastes. Public opinion ordinarily insists 
upon a satisfactory water supply and upon effective collection of 
sewage, but has been slow to give funds for the proper treatment of 
sewage. Could the defect be remedied by a single service charge to 
cover both the delivery of water and the collection and proper disposal 
of its waste byproducts? 

Stream Pollution, In what we know about treating organic and 
most chemical waste, wo arc, as a society, far ahead of what we do. 
Figuring at 1950 prices, the cities of America need to invest 4)2 
billion dollars in the next 10 years simply to meet the more obvious 
needs for sewage treatment works. This is about three times the 
current rate. Industrial waste treatment needs are about as great. 

The idea of “conflicting interests” in the use of natural water re¬ 
sources, Mr. Hollis maintained, suggests a false base. The several 
legitimate uses of natural waters constitute an “allied interest,” 
with each use entitled to its proper emphasis. That it is impractical 
and unnecessary to purify waste completely prior to discharge into 
streams is well known, Mr. Hollis commented. The known natui*al 
purification phenomena of surface streams should be utilized to an 
extent compatible with dowm stream water uses. 
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Water pollution control today is a State problem. It should and 
will remain a State problem provided the States pursue an aggressive 
policy of remedial action and cooperate fully with each other on 
problems interstate in character. The Federal activity is geared to 
supporting the efforts of States. 

General Sanitation. ^Milk and food sanitation suffers from confusion 
and irregularity. Needs include a unifoina ordinance and code, local 
admiaistration by well-trained pei-sonnel, and establishment of some 
central testing facility for equipment. The 13 million pounds of 
fluid ^riilk shipped daily in intenstate trafl5c might benefit from applica¬ 
tion of genei-al techniques which have proved successful in shellfish 
sanitation. Other pressing problems loom up in industrial hygiene, 
use of synthetics in food processing, sanitation in public institutions, 
and m the control of the fly-borne dianheas and equine encephalitis. 

Badiologieal Health. Eventually, the responsibility of protecting 
the population against harmful effects of ionizing radiation will fall 
upon public health officials. A new personality—^health physicist— 
is entering the public health family. Mr. Hollis noted the impor¬ 
tance of adding to the long familiar X-ray and other radiological 
hazards the increasing use of radioactive isotopes—about 4,000 ship¬ 
ments annually. He pointed out the implications of security controls 
of the Atomic Energy Commission and the importance of the wise 
administration of “safe” limits of contamination which have been 
set by the National Conunittee on Radiation Protection. 

The PHS radiological health program has four objectives: (1) To 
develop a group of experts in radiological health; (2) to furnish State 
health agencies with pertinent information as it becomes available 
through security channels, and with consultation on emergency prob¬ 
lems; (3) to develop at the Environmental Health Center at Cincin¬ 
nati a training facility for State and local health personnel; and (4) 
in collaborating with AEG to carry out essential research, particularly 
on handling and disposal of radioactive wastes, detection in and 
decontamination of public water supplies. 

Research and Development. Industrialization and urban congestion 
have created environmental problems which current research and 
development can scarcely expect to solve within 10 year's. PHS, 
Mr. Hollis noted, is encouraging research through reseai-ch grants and 
fellowships, and in direct investigations. If a small percentage of 
annual appropriations was given by State health departments for 
research and developmental activities relating to environmental 
health problems peculiar to their respective locations, the investment 
would be well warranted. 

There is need, also, Mr. Hollis said, for working out machinery for 
indexing the national research effort that would permit critical review 
by national associations and other professional groups. 
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HYGIENE OF HOUSING 


Healthful Housing Vital to National Health 

Starting with the congressional declaration in the Housing Ac I of 
1949 “that the general welfare and security of the Nation and tlie 
health and living standards of its people . . . require a decent home 
and a suitable living envhonment for every American family/’ engi¬ 
neers and health officers at the APHA probed several aspects of 
housing and health. 

The Surgeon General of the Public Health Service was quoted to 
the effect that every action to improve the quality of housing has 
behind it the recognition that the home envii’onment plays a significant 
role in determining the health status of the individual, the family^ 
and the community. In seeking higher levels of national health an 
aggi'cssive program for improving the quality of housing is a necessary 
adjunct to the provision of better health services. 

Health Officers and Housing Law Enforcement 

Dm*ing much of our Nation’s history of housing reform, health regu¬ 
lations have been a fundamental basis for housing improvement and 
health ofl&cials have played a significant role, Kalph J. Johnson, M.S., 
Hygiene of Housing Consultant to the Division of Engineering Kc- 
sources, PHS, said. Although the relation between health and hous¬ 
ing has been recognized for more than a century, today it is of greater 
importance than ever that the health officer appreciate and exercise 
his role. There has been increased activity by health departments 
since the end of World War II. 

Education of the pubhc regarding housing conditions is the jfirst 
essential for housing law enforcement. The value of active newspaper 
support—the Baltimore Sun and St. Louis Post-Dispatch were cited— 
as well as full use of health education techniques were points 
emphasized. 

Specific information about housing conditions must also be obtained, 
Mr. Johnson emphasized, in order to provide a basis for policy and 
action. The APHA Appraisal Method for Measuring the Quality of 
Housing has now been used by over 30 departments of local govern¬ 
ment, mostly health departments. More than 150,000 dwellings have 
been studied. Training in the use of this method is now being given 
by arrangement with APHA at PHS housing training stations at 
Atlanta, Ga., and Syracuse, N. Y. 

Efficient Administration Essential 

Once specific information has been obtained, standards and laws, 
for enforcement can be formulated intelligently. Housing regulations. 
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from the public health viewpoint should include standards of health, 
safety, and amenity for new family dwellings of all kinds and for their 
environment. Regulations should also cover standards of occupancy 
and maintenance for existing family dwellings; for trailer camps, 
dormitories, and rooming houses; and for the extension of suitable 
controls beyond the built-up areas. 

Laws are not self-enforcing. Once they are established the actual 
accomplishments of enforcement stand or fall on the judgment, the 
efficiency, and the impartiality with which the laws are administered. 

Mr. Johnson suggested that responsibility for administering laws 
or regulations relating to housing should be centered. Visualized 
Avas a board consisting of heads of the departments directly responsible 
and one or two others vitally concerned. To carry out the job, an 
adequate budget is necessary, as are competent personnel and means 
of maintaining their continued interest and efficiency. In-service 
training and changes in areas of operation were mentioned. Likewise, 
a systematic scheme of record keeping is essential, he felt. 

In the entire enforcement process there must be a truly democratic 
effort by the administrator to balance coercion against education and 
persuasion. This process begins with rule maldng and involves all 
aspects of enforcement. Persons affected should be given an oppor¬ 
tunity to be heard, to present evidence or opinion, and—significantly— 
to define for the administrator the level of community acceptance. 
Study of housing law-enforcement problems leads directly to the 
conclusion that adherence to good administrative legal practices is 
essential for effective results, Mr, Johnson asserted. 

Health Departments Making Progress 

Health departments in many parts of the country are making real 
headway in the promotion of healthful housing, the APHA sections 
were told. In 2 years, over 2,100 dwelling units have been sub¬ 
stantially improved in Baltimore. In Washington, D. C., the health 
qualities of some 500 dwellings will be improved this yeai‘. Progress 
was reported in Memphis, Atlanta, Miami, Binningham, and Brook¬ 
line. 

From Los Angeles, Charles L. Senn, Engineer-Dhoctor of the 
Sanitation Bm-eau of the City Health Department, reported on the 
use of the APHA Appraisal ^Method. The factual information it 
produces is valuable in beginning a housing improvement program. 
The data are useful not only to the health department, but also to 
city planning and housing authorities. The information is also 
recognized as objective evidence in the coui*ts. 

From Milwaukee, E. R. Krumbiegel, M.D., Commissioner of the 
City Health Department, reviewed recent developments and dis¬ 
cussed the responsiblities of public health in housing. From St. 
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Louis, J. Earl Smith, M.D., Health Commissioner, told of the place 
of the health oflBcer in a coordinated attack on the municipal housing 
problem by the Health Division, the City Plan Commission, and the 
Division of Building Inspection. Ho said action is being focused on 
indmdual neighborhoods in need of rehabilitation. After data are 
evaluated, plans are submitted to residents, property owners, and 
other interested groups in the particular neighborhood. The final 
plan, integrating constructive suggestions of the people concerned, 
will be applied to the neighborhood with the intent of minimizing all 
the factors which make the area less desirable to live in. The re¬ 
juvenation of these neighborhoods will naturally include the repair 
of deteriorated houses. 


AIR POLLUTION 

We Know How To Do the Job 

Industiy and government now have the loiowledge necessary for 
the control of air pollution, and corrective action—backed up by 
increased research activity—^has begxm in many plants, Arthur C. 
Stern and Leonard Greenbuig, M.D., of the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene and Safety Standards, New York State Department of 
Labor, reported to the Industrial Hygiene Section. 

Public and professional interest reached a high in 1950, they said, 
pointing out that during the past 2 years there has been a consolida¬ 
tion and organization of much scattered existing knowledge that can 
now be applied. “We know how to do the job,'’ they said, “but 
frequently have our hands tied when it comes to applying our know¬ 
how.” 

Air. Stern and Dr. Greenburg reviewed recent developments, 
noting, among others, findings on fluoride damage to livestock, air- 
contamination standards, jet dilution of stack effluents, air sampling 
and anal^-sis. Interpreting data reported by PHS in the case of the 
Donora smog episode, they concluded that sulfur dioxide was probably 
the etiological agent. 

They also said that industry is more alert to its responsibility to be 
a good neighbor, and less is heard of the argument that “we were here 
first and those people knew it when they built their homes near us.” 
They cited as one evidence of this more enlightened attitude the recent 
sponsorship by the American L’on and Steel Institute of an aii*-pollu- 
tion study by the Industrial Hygiene Foundation of America to include 
steel mill processes and the atmospheric contaminants they emit. 

In the field of administrative regulation, AIi\ Stem and Dr. Green- 
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burg saw as the immediate task the coordination of the efforts of city, 
county, and State administrative groups. Last year, both the Now 
Jersey and Maryland legislatm-es authorized air-pollution studies, 
and thi'ce air-pollution bills were introduced in the 81st Congress. 
It is highly likely that cities and counties throughout the country vnU 
make their air-pollution-control regulations more stringent. Thej' 
will have to rely heavily on their local and State public health officials 
for leadership and guidance. 

Micro-Meteorology Developmen ts 

Another field in wliich much progress was reported is meteorology, 
particularly in study of the types of small-scale weather phenomena 
necessary to the solution of local air-poUution problems. Edward 
AI. Brooks, Sc.D., Associate Professor of Geophysics of St. Louis 
University, pointed out that industrial hygiene and meteorology axe 
connected through their relationships to ah pollution both inside and 
outside of industrial plants, and that quantitative relationships be¬ 
tween meteorology and industrial hygiene can be detonnined by 
gathering and correlating statistical data. 

During a normal weather sequence, he reported, the worst pollution 
generally occurs just after the passage of a high pressure area. This 
is characterized by light winds, warm dry air aloft, and no precipita¬ 
tion. Pollution is worst in small valleys with steep walls, usually 
during the fall. Maximum pollution usually ocem-s between sim- 
rise and noon because of the mixing of surface air with polluted ah 
aloft, the arrival of a polluted sea breeze in coastal cities, photo¬ 
chemical effects of sunlight, or the commencement of plant operations. 


\{4TER RESOLRCES 

Conservation by Pollution Control 

Membere of the Engineering Section concerned with problems of 
water pollution control heard fom reports dealing with broad issues of 
water resoui’ces. W. TT. Horner, Consulting Engineer with Horner 
and Shifrin of St. Louis, reported on the development of “A State¬ 
ment of Desirable Policy with Respect to the Conservation, Develop¬ 
ment, and L^se of the National Water Resources” which has been 
filed with the President’s Water Resources Policy Commission. 

Conservation by pollution control was discussed by Edward J. 
Cleary, Executive Dhector and Chief Engineer of the Ohio River 
Valley Water Sanitation Commission. The Missouri River Basin 
plan was reported by George S. Knapp, Chief Engineer of the Division 
of Water Resources of the Arkansas State Board of Agriculture. 
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Legislation and control measures increasingly have been directed 
toward conserving the national asset of clean, adequate water re¬ 
sources, Louis F. Warrick, Chief of the Technical Services Branch, 
PHS, Division of Water Pollution Control, observed. Basically, tlie 
success of any program of water pollution control rests on the ability 
and willingness of municipalities, industries, and others to carry out the 
details of such a program. There are many technical, legal, and eco¬ 
nomic aspects to be considered. Close harmony—teamwork—is 
indicated. 

Mr. Warrick said that estimates of over-all national needs show 
that some 6,000 new treatment plants, replacements, extensions, or 
enlargements are necessary. He noted that while joint treatment of 
municipal and industrial wastes has been possible, some industrial 
wastes interfere with the usual biological methods. Industrial wastes 
often need separate attention, and in this field additional research is 
important. He reported on action in this and related areas by the 
National Technical Task Committee on Industrial Wastes which 
was set up in May 1950 by PHS under the Federal Water Pollution 
Control Act. 


HOME ACCIDENTS 
Deadlier Than Disease 

Accidents kill 15 times as many children as die of poliomyelitis in 
nonepidemic years, and deaths and injuries from accidents in all ages 
are 60 times greater than for poliomyelitis,Leona Bamngartner, M.D., 
Assistant Commissioner of Health for New York City and Consultant 
to the Childi’en's Bureau, told a session on home accident prevention 
arranged by the Subcommittee on Accident Prevention of the Com¬ 
mittee on Administrative Practice. 

Dr. Baumgartner contrasted the intense interest over poliomyelitis 
with the relative complacence toward accident fatalities and noted 
that there is more that can be done about preventing accidents than 
about preventing the disease. Accidents kiU more children over 1 
year of age than any single disease, she reported. They are fatal also 
to more children from 1 to 14 than all the diseases combined, including 
poliomyelitis, scarlet fever, diphtheria, meningitis, diarrhea and 
enteritis, measles, pneumonia, and whooping cough. 

Prevention Reduces Death Rate 

Speaking on a home accident prevention research project in Kala¬ 
mazoo, Alich., Winston B. Prothro, M.D., Medical Director of the 
City-Count}^ Health Department, said that dming the first j^ear 
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(1949) the death rate dropped from a 15-year average of 27.2 to 21.0, 
the lowest rate ever recorded for the community. 

Dr. Prothro said the health department, with financial support 
from the W. K. Kellogg Foundation, began a 3-3"ear research program 
on home accident prevention on January 1, 1949, based on five major 
objectives: To demonstrate the possibility of bringing al)Out a sig¬ 
nificant reduction in home accident mortality and morbidity rales; 
to define the most practical and eflective home-safety programs for 
local health departments; to develop an awareness hi the community 
of the need for and value of home-safety programs; to experiment 
with activities and techniques not previously attempted in this field; 
to explore contributions that can be made by official and volunteer 
agencies in a community and to demonstrate agency coordination. 

The Xeiv Start in Oregon 

In 1948 accidents killed 50 percent more Oregonians than all com¬ 
municable diseases combined, and roughly 30 percent of these acci¬ 
dental deaths were in the home, Harold M. Erickson, M.D., State 
Health Officer, said. Describing the State-wide, coordinated program, 
he said that in Oregon two very strong beliefs have developed 
about home accident prevention efforts. The first is that a real home 
accident prevention progi-am cannot be developed without knowing 
what the problem really is. Second, the old saw about the three E’s 
of safety—education, engineering, and enforcement—is obsolete. 
The for medical must be added, he asserted. 

‘‘We can educate, and engineer, and enforce forever, but still lose 
coimtless lives because of faulty vision, poor hearing, or other impair¬ 
ments. There is a medical and a pubhc health responsibility,’' he 
emphasized. Dr. Erickson then explained that a pilot progi-am is 
being conducted in a representative county to develop information 
and techniques applicable to a State-wide prevention progi‘am. 

Instruction for Older Persons 

Older people are more likely to suffer accidents because with age 
come degenerative diseases which produce faulty coordination, im¬ 
paired vision, faulty hearing, emotional changes, bone and muscular 
debilities, and disturbances in the deep reflexes, James H. Ready, 
M.D., Medical Director of the General American Life Insurance Co., 
noted. Many minor accidents in the home are disabling or fatal to 
old people. He listed typical mishaps in the home as stumbling over 
objects on steps, slipping on throw rugs insecurely fixed to highly 
polished floors, slipping in bathtubs which do not contain rubber 
suction mats, bumping into or falling over chairs and other obstacles 
in dark passageways. 

Dr. Ready said the medical profession should assume the responsi- 
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bility for instructing older patients on the precautions which must bo 
taken to avoid home accidents, and keep alert for early degenerative 
diseases and immediately institute treatment to allay their rapid pro¬ 
gression. Early detection and control of degenerative disease is a 
paramount factor involved in preventing serious accidents and their 
complications, he concluded. 


INDUSTRIAL HYGIENE STATISTICS 

11Years More Life for Workers 

In little more than a generation, 11% years have been added to the 
industrial workers* life expectancy at age 20, Louis I. Dublin, Ph. D., 
Second Vice President and Statistician of Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Co., reported to the Industrial Hygiene and Statistics Sections in a 
discussion of the application of statistical procedures to industrial 
hygiene. 

In the past 40 years. Dr. Dublin said, longevity has increased more 
rapidly among industrial wage earners than among other workers. 
In 1911-12 the expectation of life among white male industrial policy¬ 
holders at age 20 insmed by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Co. was 
nearly 6 years less than that for white males of the same age in the 
general population. At present, the industrial policyholders fall short 
by only 1 year. An industrial wage earner aged 20 starting out on 
his career today can look forward to 48.4 additional years of life. 
About 40 years ago, an average orker of that age might have expected 
to live only 36.87 additional years. Influences contributing to this 
longevity are the development of industrial medicine, the passage of 
workmen's compensation legislation, the reduction of hours of labor, 
and improvements in the economic status of the worker, together 
with benefits from general advances in medical science and sanitation. 

Sickness Records 

Poor management practices, poor scheduling, and a feeling of job 
insecurity, as well as poor environmental working conditions, are 
reflected in sickness absenteeism records, W. G. Hazard, of the Gen¬ 
eral Industrial Relations Division, Owens-Illinois Glass Co., Toledo, 
Ohio, told the meeting. He pointed out the need to look for varia¬ 
tions between plants and departments within each company, and 
described results of sickness absenteeism studies conducted in 15 
plants, employing over 17,000 people. 

The great lack of industrial morbidity and mortality data in the 
United States and the limited applicability of existing data was re¬ 
emphasized by Victoria Trasko of the Division of Industrial Hygiene, 
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PHS. Ciu-rent material of use to divisions of industrial hygiene on 
occupational diseases consists, she said, of officially reported cases, 
data uncovered in scientific studies of health hazards, and independ¬ 
ent accoimts of disease experience. Material on ovoi‘-aU disabling 
gifflmpaa is found in previous general sickness sux-voys and in the 
records of sick benefit and group insui-ance organizations. New 
sources of morbidity and mortality material are the pilot study on 
reporting of occupational diseases currently conducted by the PHS 
Division of Industrial Hygiene, and the proposed occupational and 
industrial mortality study of the PHS National Office of Vital Sta¬ 
tistics. A potential source may be in the records kept in connection 
with State disability insurance progi-ams. 

A statistical program in industrial hygiene, consisting of soiwices for 
the development and guidance of the program and services to plants, 
was discussed by Ruth R. Puffer, Dr.P.H., and Sara Lou Hatcher, 
M.A., of the Tennessee Department of Pubhc Health, who emphasized 
that a practical statistical program should contribute materially to 
the development and extension of industrial hygiene programs. 


INDUSTRIAL PTOTRITION 

Need More Research in Plant Feeding 

The urgent need for more work in the field of nutrition in industry 
and especially for research into the direct relationship of food and the 
effects of toxic materials was emphasized at a joint session of the 
Pood and Nutiition and Industrial Hygiene Sections. 

Both Maurice E. Stuls, Sc.D., Assistant Professor of Nutrition at 
Columbia University School of Public Health, and Prank Princi, 
M.D., of the Kettering Laboratories of AppUed Physiology, Univer¬ 
sity of Cinemnati College of Medicine, discussed the existing data on 
toxicity and nutrition. Approaching the problem from the view¬ 
point of protecting the industrial worker. Dr. Sluls said, two main 
questions present themselves from our existing knowledge: Fust, is 
there adequate evidence for accepting the viewpoint that nutritional 
factors can infiuence susceptibility to toxic agents, and second, are 
the requirements for any nutritional factors raised by exposm*e to 
such agents? Dr. Princi emphasized the scarcity of otu* knowledge 
at present, the need for specific research, and the importance of 
good general nutritional habits in relation to occupational exposures. 

In time of national emergency special efforts should be made by 
all industrial groups and departments of health to recognize the hazard 
of poor nutrition and the potentials of outbreaks of active food poison- 
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ing and infections, Margaret P. Zealand, Nutritionist for the New 
Jersey State Department of Health, said. She reported on in-plant 
feeding programs, finding that improper meals served to workers are 
often responsible for a great loss in productivity. Except in a few 
instances, her surveys indicated, industrial plants have been too 
preoccupied to take an active interest in workers' nutritional problems. 


FROZEN FOODS 

Nutritive Values Can Be Maintained 

Research indicates that the nutritive values of frozen fruits and 
vegetables can be retained during preparation and marketing by con¬ 
trolling microorganisms and enzymic and chemical actions, Donald K. 
Tressler, Ph.D., Consulting Food Technologist of Westport, Con¬ 
necticut, and Carl S. Pedei*son, Ph.D., Professor of Bacteriology at 
the State Agiicultural Experiment Station, Cornell Um'versity, told 
the Food and Nutrition and Laboratory Sections. 

The approximate number of microorganisms in frozen fruits and 
vegetables is important because it indicates the condition of the food 
before it was processed. It also is evidence of the degree of promptness 
with which the food was handled, sanitary practices, and possible 
growth of organisms prior to freezing. Drs. Tressler and Pederson 
said high counts thus should reveal to control oflB.cials and processors 
any gross contamination which in itself may not be serious but which 
may become so if allowed to continue. 

Viable Bacterial Cells Found 

Dorothy L. Hussemaim, Ph.D., Associate Professor of Home 
Economics at the Univemity of Wisconsin, reported that all of the 
frozen precooked food examined during her studios contained viable 
bacterial cells, but the number per gi*am varied greatly. Chicken 
S, la king showed the greatest contamination, she said. Beef stew 
and creamed fish also were examined in the coui*se of the study. Dr. 
Hussemann said cooking reduced the number of microorganisms but 
did not sterilize the food, and when food was stored in a refrigerator, 
subsequent to cooking, bacteria multiplied in a majority of the cases. 

The Pood and Nutrition and Laboratoiy Sections also heard dis¬ 
cussion of ‘^Studies on Frozen Concentrated Milk and on the Effects 
of Surface-Active Agents on Reconstituted Milk.” 

In a report on two studies earned out at the Naval Medical Field 
Research Laboratoiy at Camp Lejeune, N. C., where he is head of the 
Epidemiology and Sanitation Section of the Department of Pre¬ 
ventive Medicine, Lt. Commander Leon P. Eisman, M.S.C., U.S.N., 
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said fresh, fluid milk was concentrated to approximately one-third its 
original volume without the application of any more heat than is 
required for pasteiuization. Moreover, the milk was frozen and 
stored for long periods without deteriorating, and was capable of 
being reconstituted to a product indistinguishable from fresh fluid 
milk. 

SANITATION 

Home Garbage Grinders Under Study 

The engineering, legal, and operational aspects of use of household 
grinders on a mass scale for disposing of garbage were described by 
Blucher A. Poole, Director of the Bureau of Environmental Sanita¬ 
tion, Indiana State Board of Health, before the Engineering Section. 

Mr. Poole discussed highlights of the Jasper, Ind., project, where 
mass installation of household grinders has almost supplanted the 
conventional methods of garbage collection and disposal. He said 
the project is being studied by PHS and the Indiana State Board of 
Health for its effect on the general sanitation of the community. 

Poultry Practices Need Improvement 

Disease outbreaks attributable to poultry and poultiy dishes are 
the result mainly of poor sanitation practices, R. J. Helvig, D.V.M., 
and Sanitary Engineer RusseU W. Hart, both of PHS, reported to the 
Ex^ineering Section. They said that of 9,962 cases of disease ti’aced 
to foods other than milk in 1948, 2,492 were attributable to poultry 
and poultry dishes. 

Dr. Helbig and Mr. Hart underscored the need for proper sanita¬ 
tion practices in the poultxy industry by pointing out that in 1939 
poultry constituted the greatest reservob of paratyphoid infection 
among domestic animals in the United States. The PHS Recom¬ 
mended Ordinance and Code Regulating Eating and Drinku^ Estab¬ 
lishments offers a pattern, they felt, which States and municipalities 
might follow in developing sanitation provisions for a model poultry 
inspection ordinance, adding that it was applicable to a large extent 
to poultry dressing plants and paves the way for reciprocal inspection. 

Free Iodine as Sanitizing Agent 

The potency of free iodine when used as a sanitizing agent for 
eating utensils was discussed by Louis Gershenfeld, D.Sc., and Ber¬ 
nard Witlin, D.Sc., of the Department of Bacteriology, Philadelphia 
College of Pharmacy and Science, before the Laboratory Section. 
They reported on testing techniques which demonstrated that 100 
ppm of free iodine can kill E. coli within 1 second. They recom- 
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mended a 200 ppm solution, however, for the routine sanitization of 
eating utensils, especially those used in sickrooms. 

Pullorum Transmissible to Man 

PuUorum disease, common in poultry, is transmissible to man, in 
whom it produces a dysentery-like disease, and its germ is found in 
eggs, certain tissues, and droppings of infected birds, Henrik J. 
Stafseth, Ph.D., Head of the Department of Bacteriology and Public 
Health, Michigan State College, told the Laboratory Section. 

The infecting organism, Salmonella 'pvllorum, was found in eggs 
stored at 4° C. for 6 months, and in 9-month stored eggs at 25° C. 
The organism, Dr. Stafseth and his associates (Margaret M. Cooper, 
M.S., and Alfred M. Wallbank) reported, was not always destroyed 
by the usual methods of cooking. Boiling, frying, and poaching were 
inefifective; scrambling, however, resulted in 100 percent kill after 
1)2 minutes over the fii‘e. 

VECTOR CONTROL 

DDT Dusting Effective in Typhus 

Incidence of human cases of murine typhus fever, prevalence of 
complement-fixing antibodies in the domestic rat reservoir, and the 
abxmdance of rat fleas were significantly reduced as a result of county¬ 
wide DDT dusting of rat runs and harborage, said Elmer L. Hill, 
M.D., M.P.H., of the New York State Health Department; and 
Harvey B. Morlan, M.S., Bernice C. Utterback, and Joseph H. 
Schubert, Ph.D., of the PHS Communicable Disease Center. 

They reported on a quantitative evaluation of DDT dusting as a 
procedure in murine typhus control in county-wide treatment of two 
counties in southern Georgia. Favorable results have persisted for 2 
years in the project counties. A clean-up drive in the county seat of 
the ‘'untreated county” did produce a significant reduction in 
human incidence in that one town during 1947. 

A moderate rise in prevalence of murine typhus complement-fixing 
antibodies in the domestic rat reservoir in the two treated counties 
in 1949 accompanied by a moderate increase in abundance of rat 
fleas suggests the necessity for further surveillance, they said, holding, 
however, that the rationale of including DDT dusting procedures in 
the murine typhus control program is supported by the finding s of 
this evaluation study. 

Infections of Rocky Alountain spotted fever occurring in mam¬ 
malian hosts of the vectors are transitory and mild or inapparent, 
although such hosts may serve as transient reservoirs, John K, 
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Miller, M.D., Associate Director of the Division of Laboratories and 
Research, New York State Department of Health, said. Uninfected 
feeding ticks may ingest pathogenic rickettsiae if an infected tick, 
feeding simultaneously on the same host, inoculated rickettsiae into 
the host’s blood. 

Epidemiological and laboratory aspects of brucellosis were dis¬ 
cussed by Sir Weldon Dalrymple-Champneys, Deputy Chief Ivledical 
Officer of the Ministry of Health, London. Reviewing the problems, 
he noted that in 1929 only 14 cases of brucellosis of endemic origin 
had been described in England and Wales, while this year he was 
able to report on a series of 983 cases collected in intervening years. 
He discussed, among other aspects, the agglutination test, noting 
its desirabihty at regular intervals on the blood serum of persons in 
groups exposed or likely to be exposed to Brucella infection. Also 
discussed were blood cultures and intradermal tests. 

VETERINARY MEDICINE 

Emergency May Increase Animal Diseases 

The veterinarian—^no less than the physician, the nxn*se, the engi¬ 
neer, and the bacteriologist—has an important contribution to make 
in the total health effort, the Conference of Public Health Veterinarians 
was told at APHA. 

Veterinary medicine and control activities vill bo an important fac¬ 
tor during a national emergency, Frank A. Todd, D.V.M., M.P.H., of 
the Veterinary Corps, U. S. Army, said in predicting that an increase 
of animal-borne disease may be anticipated. The factors to which this 
may be attributed, he felt, included the confusion that may exist in 
disease-control agencies during general mobilization. Also, the move¬ 
ment of troops and equipment and animals through disease-infected 
areas during maneuvers may act as a means of spread. 

New Diseases May Be Introduced 

Returning troops and equipment from foreign countries where vari¬ 
ous devastating animal diseases exist could introduce new diseases mto 
this country, Lt. Col. Todd said, and clandestine activities of spreading 
of current infections or introducing exotic ones should not be over¬ 
looked. He reviewed the experiences of mihtary veterinary services 
overseas, and pointed out areas of development and activity in this 
coimtry. 

From the point of view of agriculture, Clarence W. Pals, D.V.M., 
Assistant Chief of Meat Inspection Services, U. S. Department of 
Agriculture Bureau of Animal Industry, noted that poorly nourished. 
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parasitized or diseased herds and flocks produce little acceptable meat, 
milk, or eggs. 

Dr. Pals reviewed animal disease control accomplishments and said 
that veterinarians must remain alert to prevent the entrance of new 
or foreign diseases into this coimtry and to control or eradicate those 
diseases which are a threat to our livestock economy. 

Integration With Public Health 

James H. Steele, D.V.M., Chief of Veterinary Public Health Services 
of the Commimicable Disease Center, PHS, pointed out that in an era 
when professional isolationism is losing much of its glamom* it seems 
particularly appropriate to stress the essential unity of all public health 
activities and to recognize the value of veterinary medicine which is 
integrated with other preventive health programs. 

During World War II, he noted, diseases like Q fever in southern 
Europe, Japanese B encephalitis in the Pacific Theater, Venezuelan 
encephalomyelitis in Trinidad, glanders and pseudo-gland ei*s in China 
and southeast Asia arose as new problems that required the integration 
of veterinary medicine into preventive medicine. Diseases now under 
cooperative study are rabies, brucellosis, creeping eruption, salmonello¬ 
sis, leptospirosis, Q fever, and trichinosis. 

In the PHS, Dr. Steele reported, veterinary medicine has partici¬ 
pated in communicable disease control, with primary emphasis on the 
control of animal diseases transmissible to man; in research; in sani¬ 
tation, especially as it pertains to food products of animal origin; m 
administration of iuterstate quarantine regulations that relate to ani¬ 
mals; and in liaison with Federal and State veterinary agencies, pro¬ 
fessional associations, and practitioners. 
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Incidence of Disease 


Ao health department^ State or locals can effectively prevent or control disease tmthout 
knowled^ of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports From States for TFeek Ended November 18,1950 
Whooping Cougfi 

A total of 2,052 cases of whooping cough was reported in the United 
States for the current week as compared with 2,140 for the same week 
of 1949, and a 5-year median of 2,140. The total number of cases 
reported for the “disease” yeai’ beginning October 1 is 11,426 as com¬ 
pared with 10,797 for the previous year. 

Inftaenm 

A total of 2,219 cases of influenza was reported for the current week. 
About three-fourths of this total was reported in two States, Virginia 
and Texas. 


Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 

[Number after diseases are Interuational List numbers, 19ii8 revision] 


week 

ended— 5-year Sca- 

— ■ me- sonal 

dian low 
Nov, Nov. 1946-49 week 
IS, 19, 

1950 1949 


Cumulative 
total since 
seasonal low 
week 


1949-60 1948-49 


Cumulative 
total for 
calendar 
year 













Anthrax (062) . 

1 

2 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(0 

(0 

41 

47 

(0 

Diphtheria (065). 

Acute Infectious encephalitis 

1T7 

254 

358 

27th 

2,180 

3,170 

V 2 I 4 

5,308 

6,938 

10,511 

(082). 

29 

21 

7 

CO 

(0 

(0 

(0 

886 

708 

579 

Influenza (480-483). 

2,219 

2.366 

2.162 

30th 

20,433 

16,487 

17,078 

266,692 

92.354 

160,158 

Measles (085). 

Meningococcal meningitis 

1,863 

1,602 

1,696 

35th 

10,674 

7,666 

10,268 

298,845 

696,174 

569,190 

(057.0). 

55 

65 

65 

37th 

637 

616 

516 

3,336 

3,032 

3,070 

Pneumonia (490-493). 

1,146 

1,524 


(0 

(0 

(0 

CO 

» 72,181 

68,639 

Acute poliomyelitis (080). 

Rocky Mountain spotted 

958 

733 

463 

11th 

3 29,628 

39,590 

23,427 

3 30,759 

40,503 

“23.894 

fever (104). 

3 

2 

2 

CO 

(0 

(0 

(0 

440 

555 

5(4 

Scarlet fever f060). 

1,097 

1,295 

1,586 

32d 

8,300 

8,866 

11,498 

48,470 

66,532 

72,892 

Smallpox (084). 



35th , 

3| 

4 

6 

29 

45 

153 

Tularemia (059). 

9 

16 

15 

(0 ' 

(0 ’ 

(0 

(0 

793 

994 

847 

Tyi^id^and ^ ^jaratyphoid 
Whooping cougli (066). 

54 

62 

65 

11th 

2,645 

3,103 

3,103* 

3,154 

3,591 

3,591 

2,062 

2,140 

2,140 

39th 

11,426 

10,797 

11,699 

108,621 

57,390 

87,674 


1 Not computed. 

* Ad^tfons: Tenna^ and Texas, week ended Nov. 11,68 and 9 cases respectively, 
o Michigan, weete ended Sept. 30 and Oct. 21,1 case each; Georgia, week ended Nov. 11, 

® ^kansas, week ended Oct. 28,1 case; Texas, week ended Nov. ll, 9 cases. 

4 Induding cases reported as sahnonollosis. 
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In August an influenza-like disease appeared in Honolulu and rural 
areas of Oahu; by the end of September cases were recognized oil 
Molokai; and in October on the Island of Hawaii there was a total of 
263 reported cases. Five of nine paii*s of serum showed a significant 
antibody rise for typo A influenza virus when examined by the regional 
laboratory at Berkeley, Calif. In the opinion of the epidemiologist 
of the board of health, the infection may have been introduced by a 
troopship from Japan in July as there was an unusual incidence of 
respmatory illness on board and subsequently among the Federal 
inspectors who boarded the ship at Honolulu. In view of an antibody 
rise for type A influenza virus in several persons suffering from an 
influenza-like disease in Hawaii, a report of 544 new cases for the 
current week suggests the occurrence of an outbreak of type A influ¬ 
enza in that area. 

Other Diseases 

There was an increase of poliomyelitis cases (958) reported as com¬ 
pared with the previous week (890) and 733 for the same week last 
year. Corrections in four States (Arkansas, Georgia, Alichigan, and 
Texas) reduced the total for the previous week from 902 to 890. The 
total number for the present ''disease'^ year is now 29,628 as compared 
with 39,590 for last year. There were increases over the previous week 
in reported cases of all the diseases except for meningococcal menin¬ 
gitis which decreased from 74 last week to 55, and smallpox for which 
no cases were reported. One case of anthrax was reported in Penn¬ 
sylvania. 


Deaths During Week Ended November IS^ 1950 


Week ended Corre^ond- 

Data for 94 large cities of the United States: 18^ 1950 ingweek^ 1949 

Total deaths_ 8,990 9,874 

Median for 3 prior years_ 9, 257 _ 

Total deaths, first 46 weeks of 3 ’ear_.. 420, 622 421,089 

Deaths under 1 yeas of age_ _ 663 686 

Median for 3 prior years__ 686 _ 

Deaths under 13 ^ear of age, first 46 weeks of year. 28, 691 30, 065 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force--- 69, 639, 076 70, 047, 254 

Number of death claims___ 12, 904 12, 813 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate........ 9.7 9.5 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 46 weeks of 
year, annual rate... 9. 2 9.1 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 

Ended Nov* 18,1950 


[Numbers under diseases are International list numbers, 1948 revision] 


Encepha* 
therla fectious 


United States 

New England. 

Maine. 

New Hampshire. 

Vermont. 

Massachusetts... 
Bhode Island..-. 
Connecticut. 
















































































































Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended Nov. 18,195(>—Continued 

[N'nmborB under dihcases are Tnternational List numbers, 1948 revision] 


Area 

Rocky 

Moun¬ 

tain 

spotted 

ftwer 

(104) 

Scarlet 

fever 

(050) 

Small¬ 

pox 

(084) 

Tulare¬ 

mia 

(059) 

Typhoid 
and 
para- 
OThoid 
fever * 

(040,041) 

Whoop¬ 

ing, 

cough 

(050) 

Rabies 

in 

animals 

United States. 

8 

1 ,097 


9 

1 

54 

2,652 

105 

New l^^ngland . . _ 


94 



2 

378 


Maine._ ___ 


8 



1 

68 


Naw TTftmpshire __ 






15 


Vermont--*_ 


3 




95 


Massachusetts_ 


65 




99 


Khode Island_ 


4 

.i 



05 


Connecticut_ 


14 



i 

36 


Middle Atlantic. 


108 



6 

807 

33 

New York..__ 


9 46 



2 

123 

33 

New Jersey_ 


24 




115 


PATiTiaylvftuift 


38 



4 

69 


East North Central. 


283 


2 

7 

432 

6 

Ohio. 


101 



2 

70 

2 

Infliarift __ _ _ 


15 


2 


29 


Illinois.. 


37 



4 

39 

i 

Michigan. 


133 



1 

118 

3 

”Wf5V»nTirfTl __ 


17 




170 


West North Central. 


66 


3 

3 

159 

7 

Minnesota... 


16 



1 

14 

3 

Iowa___ 


13 




22 

4 

Missouri_ 


15 


8 

i 

37 


North Dakota__ 






3 


South Dakota_ 


1 




1 


Nebraska _ 


6 




7 


TTii-nsfui _ 


1 15 


1. 

1 

76 


South Atlantic. 

% 

149 


1 

8 

217 

12 

Delaware.....-..--....-... 


! 2 

i 



2 


Maryland_ 


4 




35 


District of Columbia. 


10 




1 


Virginia__ 

1 

17 


1 

i 

45 


Wnat Virginia _ _ _____ 

1 

16 



1 

25 

1 

Norto Carolina.... 


70 




64 


South Carolina__ 


5 




4 

7 

Georgia_ 


19 



5 

20 

4 

Florida. 


G 



1 

21 


East South Central. 


133 


2 

8 

129 

14 

Kentucky. 


52 



2 

27 

8 

Tennessee_ 

Alabama. 


GO 

14 


1 

3 

23 

63 

4 

1 

Mississippi. 




1 

3 

10 

1 

West South Central. 

1 

65 



9 

214 

32 

■Arkansas__ 

1 

8 



2 

46 

2 

Louisiana. 


2 



2 

4 


Okl^oma. 


14 



1 

21 

2 

Texas. 


41 



4 

143 

28 

Mountain _ 


43 


1 

4 

118 


Montana... 


8 




32 


Idaho. 


3 



i 

12 


Wyoming. 


1 






Colorado!. 


5 




24 


New Mexico.. 


G 



3 

2 


Arizona _ 


3 




43 


Utah... 


17 


1 


5 


Nevada. 








Pacific. 


156 



7 

98 

1 

Washington... 


32 




31 


Oregon. 


6 



i 

1 K 


Califomla. 


118 



G 

5i) 

‘ 1 







- 


Alaska. 








Hawaii. 


i 







* Including cases reported as salmonellosis. 

* Including cases reported as streptococcal sore throat. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—fPeek Ended Nov. 1950 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Edward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Brit- 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Brucellosis__ 





2 

1 





3 

Chickeupos_ 

2 


56 


147 

206 

47 

99 

71 

170 

798 

DiphtheHa__ 





3 



3 



G 

hftnillary 




_ 

9 

8 




6 

23 

OArTYiftTi _ _ 



i 


1 

45 

1 

16 

7 

10 

81 

Influenza_ 



30 




7 



37 

Measles__ 





141 

444 

24 


11 

211 

861 

Meninritls, meningo- 

COGG^ __ __ _ 

1 


1 

. 


2 





4 


15 


3 


87 

171 

22 


115 

97 

570 

Poliomyelitis_ 









3 

3 

18 

Scarlet fever_ 

4 


4 


55 

22 

18 

9 

58 

48 

218 

Tuberculosis (all 











forms)__ 

6 


3 

16 

81 

21 


12 

2 

26 

173 

Typhoid and paiaty- 
phoid fever_ 

1 



1 

9 

1 




3 

15 

Venereal diseases: 











Gonorrhea. 

4 


5 

4 

77 

56 

25 

19 

39 

58 

287 

Syphilis.-. 

6 


11 

1 

44 

17 

6 

14 

6 

4 

mm 

Primary. 

1 



1 

4 

1 


3 

1 


11 

Secondary--. 

3 




3 

2 


2 

1 


11 

Other syphi- 












lls. 

2 


11 


37 

14 

5 

9 

4 

4 

86 

Whooping coug^h. 

2 

. 1 

j 

4 

2 

59 

113 

11 

2 

3 

34 

230 


FINLAND 


Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—September 1950 


Disease 

Cases 

Disease 

Cases 

Diphtheria... 

72 

RGdrlAf. fever 

821 

Dysentery. 

6 

Typhoid fever 

16 

Malaria. 

1 

Venereal diseases; 

Meningitis, meningococcal. 

7 

Gonorrhea. ____ 

699 

Paratyphoid fever.. 

130 

Ryphilia 

33 

Poliomyelitis. 

60 



NEW ZEALAND 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases and Deaths—5 Weeks Ended Sept. 30^ 1950 


Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Disease 

Cases 

Deaths 

Brucellosis--. 

1 



12 

2 

6 

3 

108 

2 

223 

13 


Diphtheria. 



. 

Dysentery: 

Ameoio.. 


Poliomyelitis. 

PfiAmAral fATrAr 

Bacillary 

1 

A jf/caw aUV v* 

Scarlet fever 

Erysipelas. 

Tetanns 


Food poisoning. 

Mal^. 


Tuberculosis (all forms). 

Typhoid fever 

53 
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REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The following reports include only items of unusual iudidence or of special mtcrcst and the oocureenco of 
these diseases, except jellow fever, in localities which had not recently reported oases. All reports of yellow 
fever are published currently. A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to 
date is published in the Puhlic Health Reports for the last Friday in oich month. 

Cholera 

India. During the week ended November 11, 1950 cbolora was 
reported in India as follows: Calcutta 53 cases, Madras 49 cases, and 
Nagapatinam 7 cases. 

India {French). For the week ended November 4, 1950, 14 cases of 
cholera were reported m Karikal and 8 in Pondicherry. During the 
week ended October 28, 10 cases wore reported in Karikal. 

Smallpox 

India. Smallpox was reported in ports of India as follows: For 
week ended November 11, 1950, Calcutta 90 cases, Madras 29 cases, 
Bombay 3 cases; for week ended November 4, Nagpur 4 cases, 

India {French). Pondicherry reported cases of smallpox as follows : 
Week ended November 4,1950, 32, October 28,18, and October 21, 34. 

Iran. During the week ended November 4, 1950, smallpox was 
reported in Iran as follows: Hamadan 1 case, Ispahan 5 cases, Kerman- 
chah 3 cases, Sanindedj 2 cases, Teheran 1 case. 

Typhus fever 

Gold Coast. A case of typhus fever was reported in Accra for the 
week ended September 23, 1950. 

Iran. During the week ended November 4, 1950, one case of 
typhus fever was reported in Tabriz. For the weeks ended September 
1 and 8, 1950, 3 and 6 cases, respectively, were reported in Depart¬ 
ments of Ii'an. 

Iraq, One fatal case of typhus fever was reported in Bagdad 
during the week ended November 11, 1950. 

Yellow fever 

Gold Coast. One suspected case of yellow fever was reported in 
Akwatia on November 5, 1950, and on November 9 a suspected fatal 
case in a 4-year-old African male was reported in Taquah Aboso. 
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Examination for Bacteriologists 


Examinations for scientists and sanitarians (bacteriologists) in the 
Regular Corps of the Public Health Service will bo held February 
12-14, 1951, in various cities throughout the country. Completed 
applications must be in the W'ashington office by January 15. 

Appointments are permanent and provide opportunities for career 
service in research and public health activities. Benefits include 
periodic pay raises and promotions; liberal retirement provision; 
medical care; annual and sick leave. 

Appointments will be made in the grade of assistant and senior 
assistant, equivalent to Navy ranks of lieutenant, j. g., and lieutenant, 
respectively. Entrance pay is $4,486 for assistant (with dependents) 
and $6,346 for senior assistant, including rental and subsistence 
allowance. 

Candidates must have at least 7 years of professional training and 
experience beyond high school, and must have, or expect to receive by 
November 1951, a master^s or doctor^s degree in bacteriology. 

For appheation forms and additional information, wiite to: Surgeon 
General, United States Public Health Service, Federal Security 
Agency, Washington 25, D. C. Attention: Division of Commissioned 
Officers. 
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The Public Health Reports, first published in 1878 under authority of an 
act of Congress of April 29 of that year, is issued weekly by the PubKc Health 
Service through the Division of Public Health Methods, pursuant to the follow¬ 
ing authority of law: United States Code, title 42, sections 241, 245, 247; title 44, 
section 220. 

It contains (1) current information regarding the incidence and geographic 
distribution of communicable diseases in the United States, insofar as data are 
obtainable, and of cholera, plague, smallpox, typhus fever, yellow fever, and other 
important communicable diseases throughout the world; (2) articles relating to 
the cause, prevention, and control of disease; (3) other pertinent information 
regarding sanitation and the conservation of the public health. 

The Public Health Reports is published primarily for distribution, in accord¬ 
ance with the law, to health oflBicers, members of boards or departments of health, 
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PubUc Health: 1950 


This is the second issue of Public Health Reports presenting the 
scientific highlights of the 78th Annual Meeting of the American Public 
Health Association in St. Louis, Mo., October 30 to November 3, 1950. 
The courtesy and cooperation of Dr. Reginald M. Atwater, Executive 
Secretary of the Association, has made this reporting service possible. 

Our sources, aims, and editorial policies were outlined in the December 
8 issue and apply with equal force to the material following. We have 
not abstracted nor summarized the papers presented. Neither have we 
given a chronological accounting or editorial evaluation of the meeting. 
This is a news-type reporting of the highlights of many of the sessions 
... a panorama of ^Tublic Health: 1950.” 

Topics covered here are chronic disease, child health, epidemiology, 
and medical care. The first part of the report covered defense and world 
health, public health practice, and environmental health. 

We would like to repeat what we said last week: ”The material is put 
forth on a more or less experimental basis both as to content and presen¬ 
tation. We hope our readers wdll give us the benefit of their comments 
and suggestions.” 


This report was prepared under the direction of Howard Ennes, Office of 

the Surgeon Generfd, Public Health Service. Appreciation is expressed to the 
more than 20 members of the Public Health Service staff who aided in the 
collection and summarizatioa of the material, and to the editorial staff of Public 
Health Reports who participated in the summarizations in addition to editing 
the material for publication. 
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Chronic Disease 


MULTIPLE SCREENDIG 

Bright Future Via Experimeutal Approach 

The concept of multiple screening is basically sound and fits in ad¬ 
mirably with the current trend in public health toward a unity and 
greater integration of programs, Leonard A. Scheele, M.D., Surgeon 
General of PHS, said in giving a general orientation and background 
to a discussion of current experiences in multiphasic health examina¬ 
tions before the final APHA special session 

Multiple screening offers a type of activity in which specific disease 
control programs can be welded into an integrated approach to the 
solution of health problems, Dr. Scheele said. He noted that this 
approach has emerged as an experimental procedure from several 
well-known public health practices, including mass laboratory testing 
in epidemic control, industrial and school medical inspections, and 
the modem concept of mass case finding. Thus, the use of diagnostic 
techniques has shifted from a reai^ard action against epidemics to 
an offensive against certain chronic diseases. 

The Sm^eon General reviewed some of the many medical and 
public health professional issues which revolve around this new ap¬ 
proach,* emphasizing that “the concept of multiple screening has a 
brilliant future, but the only valid approach at the present time is 
experimental.” As an example of questions which remain unanswered 
and which require much future investigation, he cited problems 
centering on the abiliiy of current private and public resources for 
medical care to handle the lai^e numbers of persons referred to them 
for diagnosis and treatment in the wake of mass multiple screening. 

Goal is Raising Level of Preventive Medicine 

There is con tin ui ng need, he said, for basic and applied studies 
leading to additional and more effective diagnostic tests adaptable to 
mass application. There is need for research in methods of oiganiza- 
tion, administration, technical operations, and statistical control. 
There is need for studies of the socioeconomic effects of multiple 
screening programs, and for carefully planned and thoroughly applied 
techniques of appraisal and evaluation. 

*3Dr. Sobeele made special mention of the paper by Dr. Joseph W. Mountin in 
Ptomc Hbamh Bbfobtb, Oot. 20, 1950, pp. 1359-1368. 
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If the naultiphasic health exanunatioii or the mtiltiple screening 
campaign is to be woven into the fabric of public health, the Surgeon 
General felt, it must be directed toward the basic goal of raising the 
level of preventive mediciae in the community, A multiphasic pro¬ 
gram can be a powerful force for integrating preventive and curative 
medical services; or it can be an equally potent divisive force, weaken¬ 
ing both essential types of service by its effects on public opinion and 
attitudes. If the program does not satisfy basic needs and desires of 
the people, the people will lose faith in their public health services or 
their private medical services, or both. 

Dr. Scheele stressed that it is th^efore essential that all responsible 
persons think through a proposed multiphasic program to its logical, 
long-range conclusions. He said that the focus of thought must be 
on the patient—^the human being, sick or well, in his total environ¬ 
ment. The prime consideration is for the physical, mental, and social 
problems of each individual who presents himself voluntarily to his 
health department as a “gainea-pig” in this new way of “processing” 
his blood, heart, lungs, eyes, ears, and so on. 

Alabama, Indianapolis, Note Orleans 

The special session heard reports of sir current experiences from 
persons directly concerned with their planning and direction. W. H. 
T. Smith, M.D., Director of the Bureau of Preventable Diseases, 
Alabama State Department of Health, reported on the State-wide 
program developed in assodation with statutory requirements for 
venereal disease screening. A somewhat different type of continuing 
program was described by Gerald F. Kempf, M.D., Director of the 
Indianapolis Department of Health. This program is being operated 
at Manner Settlement House in Indianapolis and is yielding valuable 
statistical data based upon comprdiensive follow-up of the screened 
cases showing positive results. 

From New Orleans came a report of another continuing program, 
this from the School of Medicine at Tulane University. WiUiam A. 
Sodeman, M.D., Professor and Chairman of the Department of 
Tropical Medicine and Public Health, said their experience indicated 
that screening procedures must include history and physical exam¬ 
ination in order to be effective for degenerative vascular and malig¬ 
nant diseases. Screening by the usual laboratory bracket and chest 
plate was extremely important in disease detection but left a “blind 
spot” with reference to important and killing diseases. Other evi¬ 
dence concerning the relative value of the history and physical 
examination—^particularly in terms of time, cost, and returns—^was 
presented by Vlado A. Getting, M.D., Commissioner of the Massa¬ 
chusetts State Department of Public Health. 
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The Richmond Program 

The most complete sci*eeiiing ever attempted in a single program 
marked last summer’s multiple screening project in Richmond, Va., 
Edward M. Holmes, Jr., M.D., and Paul W. Bowden, M.D., Director 
and Assistant Dhector of the City Health Department, reported. 
The cooperative program, supported by a large number of local groups 
and PHS, offered tests for: height and weight foi‘ obesity, chest 
X-ray for tuberculosis and heart abnormalities, blood pressui‘e for 
hypertension, a blood test for sypliilis, a hemoglobin reading for 
anemia, visual acuity for intraocular tension, a urine analysis for 
diabetes, and, for every tenth person, an electro-cardiogram. 

Dr. Bowden, summarizing Richmond's experiences for the Labora¬ 
tory Section, advised: First, do not try to carry too gi*eat a load at 
the expense of the normal routine work without adequate help, both 
in trained reserve personnel and in enough nontechnical support 
to allow full use of your technical knowledge; second, be sure to have 
adequate service personnel to take care of washing, sterilizing, and 
preparation of supplies to the clinic; and third, do not allow the clinic 
to take more specimens than the laboratory can handle ...” 

The Atlanta Project 

The Atlanta project, which terminated last June 30, was the largest 
multiple screening test ever undertaken, reported 0. Dan Bowdoin, 
M.D,, Director of the Division of Venereal Disease Control, Georgia 
State Department of Public Health. More than 236,000 individuals 
of the greater Atlanta area were tested for seven conditions. Fourteen 
testu^ stations were operated in the area in department stores, schools, 
churches, hotels, and industrial plants. Mobile units were also 
included. Tests included a blood test for syphilis, diabetes, and hemo¬ 
globin; chest X-ray for tuberculosis and other chest pathology and 
possible abnormalities of the heart; height and weight; and dental 
examination. 

Commenting on the Atlanta program before the Dental Health 
Section, Ernest B. Mingledorff, D.D.S., Assistant Chief of the Division 
of Dental Health, Georgia State Department of Health, said that a 
total of 213,019 persons volunteered for examinations of the mouth, 
head, face, and neck. These examinations were performed by 18 
graduate dentists. Out of 708 persons who returned for a rechock, 
442 were referred to their personal dentists for conditions which were 
marked ‘‘neoplastic and/or precancerous.” 

A summary panel discussion at the special session brought out that 
in all proems persons participated voluntarily, and those found to 
require diagnostic services were referred to their own physicians or 
other sources approved by the medical profession. Variations in 
purpose, organization, operational methods, type of public appeal, 
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number and types of techniques employed, number of persons ex¬ 
amined, and average time required for screening were cited os under¬ 
scoring the developmental nature of the concept at present. Those 
participating on the panel were: Lester Breslow, M.D., Chief of the 
Chronic Disease Service, California State Department of Public 
Health; A. L. Chapman, M.D., Chief of the Division of Chronic 
Disease, PHS; and Edwin F. Daily, M.D., Director of Division of 
Health Services, Children’s Bureau. C.-E. A. Winslow, Dr.P.H., 
Editor of the American Journal of Public Health, presided. Sponsored 
by PHS, a demonstration of multiple screening, in which over 500 
persons were tested, featured the scientific exhibits program of APHA. 

AGING AND PUBUC HEALTH 

Bring Attitudes in Line With Science 

As surely as the human body changes with age, so does the social 
life of a person change—^and age, Clark Tibbitts, Director of the 
recent Conference on Agiag/ told the Sections of Epidemiology, 
Health OflSicers, Medical Care, and Statistics. 

The aging process falls into two categories: biological and social. 
Society defines one role—and we adjust to it—^nature moves in her 
own inimitable way. But between the two are many and devious 
relationships. Man cannot resist nature, as yet, but aging man 
today is resisting the role society offers—^utter oblivion. The chal¬ 
lenge to public health is to assist in bringing social attitudes toward 
aging into line with newer concepts of science, Mr. Tibbitts said. 

The problems of the aging group are aggravated today by several 
factors. There are fewer offspring, hence fewer workers to support 
the aging population. A speeded-up industry desires only young 
workers (13 years of possible idleness faces the 65-year-old retired 
worker). Urbanization has made it difficult, if not impossible, for 
more than two generations to be housed together conveniently. The 
lack of facilities for the aging in health services and in social services 
are glaringly apparent. All of these and more are problems which 
must be solved before society can say that the job of caring for the 
aging is being accomplished with any degree of efficiency. 

This is the situation the aging face, Mr. Tibbitts said. 

What then are the effects upon society, he asked, pointing to 
the recent Conference on Aging sponsored by the Federal Security 
Agency and the interest shown by over 800 delegates as important 
evidence that the Nation is becoming aware of the problems facing 

*See Mr. Tibbitts^ report on the eonferencc in Public Health Rbpobts, 
Oct. 20, 1950, pp. 1369-1374. 
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our older citizens. Not only were health and wdfare workers aware 
of the difficulties in their field, but labor, industry, education, and 
insurance officials voiced the coming needs which must be met. 

Economic Troubles Ahead 

The growing number of old people can become financial dependents. 
In 1948, about 3K million out of 11 million persons 65 years of age 
and over had no personal monetary income. Of the 7}i milli on with 
an income, one-third had less than $500 annually. Pensions and 
government subsidies alone cannot solve the problem. Employment 
of the older people must become a major factor in the alleviation of 
this condition. Today they are needed in defense; tomorrow they 
must continue to be needed tor peace, Mr. Tibbitts asserted. 

First, their employability and their functional residuals and 
capacities must be known. The factors which may postpone death in 
the aged body may also prolong the period of high vitality, and, hence, 
employability. Research in this field must be interdisciplinary. 
Biological and medical workers must be concerned with physiological 
functioniug and capacities, psychologists with motivation and train- 
ability, personnel workers with job requirements. The retirement 
policy of the future must be based upon biological age instead of upon 
years, and all workers need pre-retirement training. Abrupt retire¬ 
ment may be a death sentence to some. Gradual retirement may be 
an alleviating practice, he suggested. 

Living, Not Just Existence 

The weU-being of any individual depends upon his abihty to decently 
satisfy his total needs. The basic needs do not change with passing 
years, but the means of satisfyiug them do. Deterioration and early 
death may foUowif the aged person caimot satisfy his needs. He must 
attain good adjustment throu^ avocational and recreational channels 
as well as through employment. It must be possible for him to live 
independently, not in an institutionalized herd. He needs companion¬ 
ship and emotional security. Privacy is as necessary in the older 
years as it is in younger years, Mr. Tibbitts felt. 

Many aged couples need their own homes and these homes should 
be constructed for the aged—^not for youthful limbs and eyes. There 
should be medical services available, also housekeeping assistance 
when neceasaiy. Many old couples find the later years together a 
pleasure and a comfort. Foster homes are needed for those single 
persons who still desire a semblance of family life. None of these can 
he available until the community realizes its responsibility; until 
geriatric clinics, health counseling, hospital fadlities, and convalescent 
care are available. America is appallingly undersupplied today. 
Even though it may stiU be too early for many communities to under- 
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take action programs, they can begin to survey the living arrangement 
and the needs of the older persons in their midst, he said. 

^^The questions raised certainly are in the socioeconomic sphere. 
Whether they fall within the widening sphere of public health,'' 
said Mr. Tibbitts, ^^is a matter of the concept of each of us; certainly 
they do impinge." 


REHABILITATION 

Living To Hilt of Capabilities 

Today, as medical science moves forward in the prevention and 
cm^e of infectious disease, chronic illness and crippling have become 
the Nation's primary medical problem. Such was the key of the 
clinical demonstration on rehabilitation and public health presented 
before the Medical Care Section by Howard A. Kusk, M.D., Chair¬ 
man of the Health Resources Advisory Committee of NSRB, and D. 
Elliott O'Reilly, M.D., Chief of Physical Medicine and Rehabilita¬ 
tion of the St. Louis University School of Medicine. 

They pointed out that one of the pidncipal causes of the increase 
in crippling has been the great advances in medical and surgical care 
which have prevented death and produced an aging population. 
Two thousand years ago, the average length of life was 25. At the 
turn of the century, it was 49. Today, it is 67.2. What, they asked, 
are the medical and public health implications of this increasing age 
level of the population? 

First, as people become older, their medical needs change, and they 
demand more medical service. Today, we are busily studying and 
discussing the needs and the best plans for increasing and distributing 
medical services, yet the growing age level of the population indicates 
that by 1980—\^hen it is expected that the number of persons over 45 
will constitute nearly half of the population —we may need nearly 
double the amount of medical service that is available today. 

Second, lacking specific measures in the cure of many of the chronic 
diseases, medicine must look to rehabilitation to teach those afflicted 
by chronic disability to live and to work as effectively as possible 
with what they have. Until medicine finds specific answers to the 
problems of the diseases of the heart and circulation, rheumatic fever 
and arthritis, cerebral palsy, multiple sclerosis, poliomyelitis, and the 
other crippling diseases, we must utilize the techniques of physical 
rehabilitation, psychology, social service, and the other allied ancillary 
specialties of rehabilitation to teach the disabled to live within the 
limits of their disabilities but to the hilt of their capabilities. 

The clinic demonstration included presentation of methods of 
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rehabilitation with patients suffering from hemiplegia, paraplegia, 
arthritis, and residual physical disabilities from poliomyelitis. It was 
emphasized that the selectively placed rehabilitated person can do 
the job better than ffie unhandicapped. In fact, only 1 percent of 
persons can do any job, and only 1 percent can do no job at all. 

Rehabilitation calls for medical and surgical restorative services, 
training in use of appliances and equipment, and selective placement. 
All general hospitals should have rehabilitation units, and local health 
officers have primary responsibility to stimulate rehabilitation work 
in their communities, Drs. Rusk and O’Reilly felt. 

C4NCEII 

Control Programs Use New Tools 

Eleven reports on the dramatic growth of cancer control programs 
in the United States and other countries were made at the seventh 
annual scientific session of the Public Health Cancer Association. 
An across-the-border flavor was added as Ralph Warwick, M.D., 
Executive Director of the National Cancer Institute of Canada, and 
Austin T. Deibert, M.D., Chief of the Cancer Control Branch of the 
National Cancer Institute, PHS, reported on parallel developments in 
official cancer control programs. 

Pointing out that cancer control has no established case-finding 
device that can be applied on a mass basis. Dr. Deibert called the 
pre^ram one of inquiry, of applyii^ new or recognized procedures for 
trial or demonstration purposes as well as for disease control. Among 
nev: tools listed were a series of diagnostic motion pictures for physi¬ 
cians, a film to teach women breast self-examination, progijams to 
investigate environmental cancer and cancer diagnostic tests, and 
programs for improving cancer instruction of mental, dental, and phar¬ 
macy students. 

The Director of the Danish Cancer Registry, Johannes Clemmesen, 
M.D., now a special fellow at the National Cancer Institute, reported 
that analysis of registry cases in Copenhagen demonstrated a close 
parallelism between social status and incidence of cervical cancer. 
He felt this was posably explainable by a difference in the number of 
pregnancies, and that lung cancer and breast cancer are probably 
influenced by social status. 

Lung Cancer and Smoking 

An intensive follow-up of suspected cancer cases in Boston, made in 
conjunction with a tuberculosis X-ray survey, turned up enough 
previously unknown cancer cases to justify looking for lung cancer in 
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tuberculosis studies, according to a preliminary report by Clarence L. 
Scamman, M.D., of the American Cancer Society. Of more than 
one-half million persons X-rayed with small film, over 9,000 were 
suflBciently suspect for large-film study; 76 cancer cases were found in 
this group. Tobacco smoking was implicated in lung cancer, said 
Lester Brcslow, M D., Chief of the Chronic Disease Service of the 
Cahfomia Department of Public Health, whose preliminary data were 
consistent with earlier studies by other groups. The discussant, Dr. 
Evarts Graham of Washington University, strongly supported this 
view. 

Insufficient sensitivity and specificity to justify use of the lodo- 
acetate Index as a practical tool for cancer case finding was reported by 
G. J. Dammin, M.D., Associate Professor of Patholc^ at Washington 
University School of Medicine, at a joint session of the APHA Labora¬ 
tory Section and Public Health Cancer Association. The cytologic 
test, developed by Papanicolaou and others, has proved to be of value 
in early diagnosis of lung cancer as well as other sites, according to 
Peter A. Herbut, M.D., Professor of Pathology at Jefferson Medical 
College. Methods of evaluating chemotherapeutic agents in cancer 
were reviewed by C. Chester Stock, Ph.D., Chief of the Division of 
Experimental Chemotherapy of the Sloan-Kettering Institute for 
Cancer Research. 


MORBIDITY .INALYSIS 

Dynamics of Illness Can Be Studied 

A critical review of methods of measuring incidence and prevalence, 
particularly in chronic disease, was given before the Epidemiology, 
Health Officers, Medical Cai’e, and Statistics Sections by Harold F. 
Dorn, Ph.D., Chief of the Biometrics Branch, National Institutes of 
Health, PHS. 

He set forth five principles by which methods of studying the 
natural history of disease may be evaluated: (1) The size and composi¬ 
tion of the base population must be known; (2) generalization of 
findings beyond the specific population studies should be possible; (3) 
the study should extend over a period of time; (4) as much as possible 
of the entire scale of ill health should be included; (5) it should be 
possible to obtain detailed verifiable information about illness. 

Dr. Dom examined, from these standpoints, universal reporting, 
records from health, medical or insurance pre^rams, population 
surveys, longitudinal studies, and diagnostic surveys. He concluded 
that no single method is satisfactory by itself. He pointed out, 
however, that the population survey, especially if combined with some 
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form of diagnostic screening and verification of diagnosis, can be 
expected to yield reliable incidence rates for all forms of illness and 
prevalence rates for specific diseases. It will also produce data for 
studying the relationship of these to different demographic and envi¬ 
ronmental factors. 

Population siirveys are not very efficient for measuring the incidence 
of specific diseases, Dr. Dom said, especially those which do not have 
abrupt onset and persist for long periods. Consequently, the popula¬ 
tion stuwey should be supplemented with intensive studies of illness in 
completepopulationgroups. Longitudinalstudies offer real promise, he 
felt, and “only in this way can the dynamics of illness be understood.” 

HEART DISEASE 

Long-Term Studies at Framingham 

Description of a long-term epidemiological study of heart disease 
based on a population of normal composition, including both the 
sick and the well as they are found in a community, was given before 
the Epidemiology, Health Officers, Medical Care, and Statistics 
Sections by Thomas E. Dawber, M.D., Gilcin F. Meadors, M.D., 
M.P.H., and Felix E. Moore, Jr., of PHS. 

They pointed out that almost nothing is known of the epidemiology 
of hypertensive or arteriosclerotic cardiovascular disease, although 
these two account for the great bulk of deaths from cardiovascular 
disease. The Framingham study was reported as an approach to 
the problem. 

This project, set up in 1947, is carried on by the National Heart 
Institute of PHS in cooperation with the Massachusetts State Depart¬ 
ment of Public Health and the Town of Framingham. The pinna for 
the project were given the endorsement of the Massachusetts State 
Medical Society. A sample of 6,000 residents of Framingham between 
the ages of 30 and 59 are being given a cardiovascular flxn.Tninn.t.inn 
in a special dime. Those found free of arteriosdlerotic or hypertensive 
cardiovascular disease will be given biennial follow-up examina¬ 
tions over an extended period in order to determine the point of onset 
of these diseases in previously normal individuals. All medical plan¬ 
ning for the study was done in consultation with a technical advisory 
committee made up of 11 physicians from the Boston area who are 
expert in the fields of cardiology and public bApltli 

Eetro^ective analysis of the data will permit the isolation of factors 
associated with the development (or nondevelopment) of these forms 
of c^ovascular disease. Data will also become available on the 
efficiency of various diagnostic procedures in detecting heart tligAnAA 
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or in predicting its future development. An important byproduct 
will be data on prevalence and incidence of cardiovascular disease in 
a carefully examined population of normal composition. 

The work of building a community oiganization began months 
before the start of clinic operation, Dr. Dawber reported. From this 
study grew plans for the appointment, by the town health officer, of 
a 15-person executive committee for the study—a committee which 
was broadly representative of the various groups in the community. 
Parallel to, and integrated with, the lay executive committee, a pro¬ 
fessional committee of physicians and dentists was organized imder 
the chairmanship of a cardiologist. Together, the executive com¬ 
mittee and the professional committee accepted the responsibility to 
assist in planning a program which would be acceptable to the com¬ 
munity as a whole; to interpret the aims and objectives of the study 
in a way which would be understandable to all elements of the com¬ 
munity; and to bring recognized and potential leaders of the com¬ 
munity into active participation in the organizational aspects of the 
study. 

The service aspects of the study are limited to diagnostic informa¬ 
tion which is furnished only to the personal physician of the person 
examined. Where there are abnormal findings, the individual is 
referred to his own physician for interpretation of the findings and 
treatment if necessary. The clinic staff does not provide treatment 
nor offer advice on treatment. 


FOOD ACCEPTANCE 

Appetite Levels, Productive Longevity 

“Appetite level” records may reveal one of the most objective 
methods of diagnosing the nutritional corrective for chronic ffisease 
siace the relationship is doubtless complex and midtiple, it was 
su^ested to the Food and Nutrition Section by W. Franklin Dove, 
Ph.D., Director of Food Acceptance Studies at the University of 
Illinois Collie of Medicine. 

He noted that the continual acceptance and rejection of foods by 
each individual from day to day, year to year, from birth to old age, 
gradually makes a strong impression upon the mind as well as upon the 
function, form, and status of the body. These mental impressions 
and boffily effects come to be expressed through likes and dislikes, 
preferences and prejudices. They are strongly assodated with the sub¬ 
sequent rate of food consumption and the amoimt of nutrients con¬ 
sumed. Eventually they determine, at least in part, the physiological 
success of the individual. It may be possible to measure t^ charac- 
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teristic of appetite levels and to rdate it, through the foods accepted, 
to productive longevity. 

In the surveys on human appetite levels, the ability of the subjects 
to continue active duties of their occupation, regardless of age, can be 
used as the measure of biological success. A measure of productive 
longevity for contrast with measures of nutritional deficiencies and 
chronic diseases may not need any further refinement as a measure 
of success than the ability to work day after day, assuming that 
opportunity is given to work and retirement not enforced ai the 
young age of 65. 

CITY PROGR4M 

Community-Wide Planning Basic Need 

“We are thoroughly convinced that the most effective approach to 
the control of chronic diseases lies in community-wide plannu^. 
The official agency cannot perform or accomplish the whole program. 
It cannot successfully initiate or undertake all the studies that are 
needed. It caimot by itself gain the needed community support. 
At best, it can stimulate the community by focusing attention on the 
problem. To achieve conunimity support, the health officer must 
work in complete cooperation with the health-related agencies of his 
community.” 

Thus concluded Edward M. Holmes, Jr., M.D., M.P.I1., and 
Paul W. Bowden, M.D., M.P.H., Director and Assistant Director of 
the Department of Public Health, Bichmond, Va., in reporting to 
the Epidemiology, Health Officers, Medical Care, and Statistics 
Sections on development of chronic disease activities and the role of 
the health department. They reported on the work of a community¬ 
wide committee on chronic diseases and cooperative activities rep¬ 
resenting an annual per capita expenditure of $8.02 of which $5.27 
is budgeted by the health department and only 4 percent represents 
State and Federal funds. 

Breaking with Public Health Traditions 

Describing the background of the project, they recalled that the 
staff of the health department soon realized that the chronic disease 
problem was complex, and that part of the imbalance in the depart¬ 
ment’s over-all program was due to the increased emphasis beiig 
given to these diseases. The staff was also aware that the organization 
of a co mmuni ty-wide program for the control of these conditions 
would necessitate the breaking of many public health traditions. 
Such a program would call for the greater emphasis on tho curative 
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aspects of medicine, on rehabilitation, and, lastly, it would definitely 
require the department to assume greater responsibility in the field 
of medical care, Drs. Holmes and Bowden noted. 

In 1947, they said, the Richmond Area Community Council was 
asked for advice and assistance. After preliminary studies and 
planning, the chronic disease committee and a conunittee on geriatrics 
was set up. Special aspects of the over-all problem were examined 
by subcommittees and the general committee, and actions 
recommended. 

Neto Home Care Program 

One topic explored was the home care service which, Drs. Holmes 
and Bowden said, was “no better or worse than the homo care pro¬ 
vided under the usual ‘city poor’ physician type of program.” After 
careful study, it was recommended in 1948 that the city abandon the 
services of its six part-time physicians, that it establish within the 
Medical College of Vu^inia three residencies in general practice, that 
a general practice clinic be established within the Medical College of 
Virginia, and that the hospitalization and out-patient clinic program 
for the indigent be coordinated with the homo care service. 

This proposed program was endorsed by local medical authorities 
and was put into effect in 1949. The home care program is now 
providing a service of high quality which guarantees continuity 
between the home, the clinic, the hospital, convalescent facilities, and 
the rehabilitation center, they said. 

Nursing Merger and Medical Care Facilities 

On the basis of a 2-year demonstration in South Richmond, tenta¬ 
tive plans are being laid for a city-wide merger of the nursing service 
of the health department and the Instructive Visiting Nurse Associa¬ 
tion, it was reported. This merger would be effected by contract 
renewable on an annual basis and provides that the Nurse Associa¬ 
tion retain its integrity. Bedside nursing service is also under study. 

In 1947-48, a subcommittee made a detailed study of the existing 
facilities available for the care of chronic illnesses. This study in¬ 
cluded consideration of bed capacity, percentage of occupancy, 
patient days, admission policies, average stay, and monthly rates. 
On the basis of the report, the committee on chronic diseases recom¬ 
mended that a 125-bed chronic disease facility be located in a general 
hospital; the city home be renovated and utilized for convalescent 
care for the indigent and the medically indigent; a convalescent facil¬ 
ity be made available near the tuberculosis sanitorium so planned as 
to permit a maximum of self-help and occupational therapy; and 
rehabilitation of chronically ill patients in the acute and chronic 
hospitals be stressed. Authorities have taken positive action. 
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Dental Care and Rehabilitation 

Still another committee surveyed dental care facilities and empha¬ 
sized a dental care program for the needy, Drs. Hohues and Bowden 
said. An adult care program established within the health depart¬ 
ment’s medical care bureau was recommended, and $25,000 was 
appropriated by the city council. 

Another subcommittee studied the adequacy of the community’s 
rehabilitation facilities for 2 years. Out of this study grew specific 
recommendations, the publication of a directory of available facilities, 
and an educational campaign encouraging the employment of the 
handicapped. 

In the midst of these and related studies, the Richmond health 
officers reported, it was possible for the department—on a broad, 
community-cooperative basis—to operate a pilot study of community- 
wide application of multiple screening techniques as a means of case 
finding and measuring the chronic disease problem. 
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CHILD HEALTH CONFERENCES 

Focus on Mental Health of Child 

Current trends and developments in child health conferences are 
encouraging, but any cheerful impression that it is a universal or 
comprehensive movement is sobered by findings of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics that only 6 out of 1,000 children in the United 
States under 5 years of age attended a conference during the year of 
study, reported Samuel M. Wishik, M.D., Director of the 

Bureau of Child Health of the New York City Department of Health. 
He previewed material being collected by the APHA Committee on 
Child Health and summarized current trends for the Sections on 
Food and Nutrition, Maternal and Child Health, and Public Health 
Nursing, and the American School Health Association. 

Among significant trends noted was that of taking positive steps 
to keep the preschool-age child under health supervision. Two factors 
which bear on this trend are the practice of giving booster immuniza¬ 
tions between the first year and school attendance, and the emphasis 
upon the psychological aspects of feeding. 

Immunisation and Feeding 

Separate special immunization sessions have almost disappeared. 
Since immunizations are now usually given at the time of a regular 
health supervision visit, better opportunity exists for health educa¬ 
tion. Conferences are utilizing such simple but salutary measures as 
having the needles and other immunization procedure kept out of 
sight so that other children in the waiting room are not disturbed, 
and giving the child truthful warning in advance of the injection. 

In foedit^ instmctions the trend is away from rigid scheduling and 
prescribed quantities of solid food and more upon the psychological 
aspects of the feeding situation. Feeding probably still rates number 
one in frequency among child rearing problems but seems to be 
lessening as a somewhat more permissive atmosphere is being created 
axound the feeding situation. Sleeping problems are probably run¬ 
ning a closer second to eating difficulties than was formerly the case. 

The mental health or psychological aspects of child rearing are tak¬ 
ing on increasing importance in the work of the child health conference, 
as in general pediatric thinking and practice today, Dr. Wishik pointed 
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out. The pirimary objective expressed by the majority of child health 
conferences is to help parents to rear children so that the children will 
be healthy and the family setting will be a wholesome one. Discussion 
on feeding, sleeping, habits, discipline, and behavior take a prominent 
place in the work of the child health conference. At the same time, 
distinction is quite clear between these activities and those of a psy¬ 
chiatric service such as a child guidance clinic. 

Anticipatory Guidance 

It is to those who have not yet experienced difficulty, to whom 
health conferences are trying to give greatest attention. The 
terms “anticipatory guidance” or “anticipatory counseling” are 
being used to describe the practice of forewarning mothers of the 
critical points in child rearing at which troubles commonly begin. 
For example. Dr. Wishik said, when a mother happily reports that 
her 10-month infant eats a large bowl of cereal, she is told that when 
the baby will be about 15 months old, he may actually eat less food 
than now. He will be bigger, but he will be growing less rapidly 
and need less food. Many feeding difficulties begin because of the 
mother’s concern at the unexpected drop in intake. Here is the 
best kind of preventive mental hygiene at a simple physiological 
level, he said. 

With the increasmg emphasis on the mental health aspects of 
child rearing, the traditional instructional type of interview between 
the mother and the doctor or the mother and the nurse becomes less 
appropriate. The two-way discussion in which the professional 
person does at least as much listening as talking is now beginning to 
appear. Since the interview has not been a prominent part of the 
professional training of the physician or the nmse, new techniques m 
the medical and nursing interview must be developed. For example, 
the classical ngid sequence of history taking, physical examination, 
immunization, or other procedure must be modified and fitted into 
the total interview situation. 

Group Tetiching Techniques 

Dr. Wishik noted that for a good many years, sporadic efforts 
have been made to supplement the individual interview with group 
teaching. Studies are now under way, he reported, on the most effec¬ 
tive composition of groups of mothers and the methods of introducing 
group techniques into the child health conference. The scope of the 
group work is intended to be no broader than the usual content of the 
conference and the group sessions are to be carded by the regular 
conference staff. 

Two general points stand out from the current survey, Dr. Wishik 
felt. First, it is quite dear that no immediate substitute for 
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health conferences exists in many parts of the country and that for 
the present such services need expansion and strengthening. Second, 
it is apparent that immediate consideration could be given to making 
available to the private physician the public health nursing group 
instruction of mothers, printed literature, and other advantageous 
featui’es of the child health conference. 

FOOD ANDjNUTRmON 

Children Must Learn Good Food Habits 

The problem of reaJly improving the nutritional status of children 
is a problem of improving their food habits, and children must be 
educated to eat the foods presented, Martha E. HoUinger, Associate 
Nutritionist at the Agricultural Experiment Station, Louisiana State 
University, told APHA nutritionists. 

Introducing more protective foods into the diet through the school 
lunch program is largely an educational problem, she said, noting 
that the school lunch room is no longer a mere low-cost filling station 
but an integral part of the school health program. To improve food 
habits of school children, nutrition education must begin with prin¬ 
cipals and teachers. Too few of these understand the importance of 
protective foods in their own diets and the even greater importance 
of these foods in the diet of the growing child. 

Teacher education. Miss HoUinger felt, has been extremely short 
on the simple basic nutrition information needed by the teachers to 
select an adequate diet for themselves or to help children. There is 
a cr3ing need for integration of simple basic nutrition information 
into programs in teacher training institutions and in pubhc schools. 
But such instruction must deal with more than facts, for knowledge 
about nutrition does not of itself guarantee the practice of good habits 
of eating. Nutrition instruction must develop a desire to make these 
facts fimction in the daily life of individilals. 

ControUabUity of Human Growth 

There is evidence that growth can be controlled within limits 
through environmental factors, Juhan D. Boyd, M.D., Professor of 
Pediatrics at Iowa State University College of Medicine, said at a 
panel discussion on child growth and development at a joint session 
of the Pood and Nutrition, Maternal and Child Health, and School 
Health Sections of APHA, and the American School Health Asso¬ 
ciation. 

The rate of growth is subject to decelerating factors, and faulty 
nutrition is probably the most important direct cause. Many acces- 
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sory factors may favor faulty nutrition, including chronic physical or 
emotional fatigue, recurrent infections, emotional disturbances, and 
sometimes metabolic derangements. Insistence on performance which 
exceeds the child’s ready capacities in either the physical or the emo¬ 
tional sphere may lead to the establishment of a vicious cycle. Small¬ 
ness of stature and underweight frequently are the forerunners of 
more obvious and more severe disturbances of health. 

While admitting that genetics plays a determining role in the estab¬ 
lishment of the upper limits of growth and development. Dr. Boyd 
felt it was important to recognize that faulty environmental agencies 
often suppress the native rate of growth and ultimate physique. 
Appraisal of physical growth should be a part of each examination 
of the infant or child, whether or not disease is suspected. Sub¬ 
standard response, either for body length or for weight, should lead 
to meticulous investigation of the child’s pattern of living, with the 
assumption that such pattern is at fault until it is proved otherwise. 


SCHOOL HEALTH 

Medical Society Participation High 

Kesearch trends and development were reviewed, and four specific 
projects reported to the School Health Section. Fred V. Hein, Ph.D., 
and Donald A. Dukelow, M.D., of the Bureau of Health Education of 
the American Medical Association, said that more than 1,000 local 
medical societies provided data for a questionnaire study of physician 
and medical society participation in school health services. 

They reported a high level of interest and participation by physi¬ 
cians and medical societies in many aspects of school health services, 
and pointed to some areas in need of strengthening. One-third of 
the medical societies replying have a school health committee. One- 
quarter of the communities have school health councils, nine-tenths 
of which include medical society representation. School physicians, 
chi^y part time, ^ reported by sightly more than half of the medical 
societies. There is little difference in the proportion of school children 
e x a min ed by family physicians and school physicians. 

Established methods of referring children to a physician through 
their families are reported for 80 percent of the communities. Chan¬ 
nels by which the family physician can inform the school of a child’s 
special health needs were cited for 64 percent. Two-thirds have 
modified physical education to meet special needs of pupils, and a 
quarter provide corrective exercise on medical prescription. Basic 
health semces for athletes are reported by four out of five. First- 
aid facilities are present in over three-fourths, but only a third have 
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complete plans for emergency care. Exclusion and readmission for 
communicable disease are acceptable to school and health officials 
in 87 percent. Only half report pre-employment and periodic health 
appraisal of school personnel. 

12y000 Physiciaiis for Inspections? 

In many communities in the United States an annual examination 
of every school child is utilized to find children in need of medical 
attention. If this were done throughout the United States the services 
of 12,000 physicians for half a day every day in the school year would 
be required solely to examine every elementary-school child, com¬ 
mented Alfred Yankauer, Jr., M.D., Director of Maternal and Child 
Health Services for the Rochester Bureau of Health. 

Since it is unrealistic to think of meeting such requirements, it 
becomes important to develop screening techniques which will utilize 
professional personnel to their best advantage yet not overlook any 
child who needs attention. Dr. Yankauer said that the Astoria plan 
of school medical service developed in New York City in 1940 utilizes 
the teacher to refer selected cliildren to the school nurse and physician. 

Experiences with a rheumatic fever institute, national in scope and 
designed to review the public health aspects of rheumatic fever and 
other pediatric cardiac problems and to demonstrate the interrela¬ 
tionships of the disciplines rather than to emphasize the clinical 
aspects, were reported by Ruth Whittemore, M.D., of the Connecticut 
State Department of Health and Associate Clinical Professor of Pedi¬ 
atrics at Yale University. The impetus for this institute, held at 
New Haven, came from the Children's Bureau, and findings are being 
utilized in planning further projects. 

From St. Louis came a report of a vision testing project designed 
to develop a screening test which could be administered by nontech¬ 
nical personnel to large groups of children. The eyes of 1,216 pupils 
in the first and sixth grades of 14 public schools were examined by 
several tests, and about 26 percent were found in need of correction. 
This project was jointly sponsored by the Children's Bureau, the 
National Society for the Prevention of Blindness, and the Missouri 
Division of Health with the cooperation of the St, Louis Board of 
Education and the Washington University School of Medicine. 

PREMATURE INFANTS 

Standardization of Reporting Essential 

Rapid strides are being made in the prevention of premature birth 
and the care of premature infants, and important responsibilities in 
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the measurement of needs, planning of programs, and evaluation fall 
to oflSlcial health agencies, the Maternal and Child Health Section 
heard. 

Basic data needs and the importance of standardization of report¬ 
ing and analysis—a move materially aided by the 1949 revision of 
the standard birth certificate—were discussed by Elizabeth Parkhurst 
of the Office of Vital Statistics, and Edward E. Schlesinger, M.D,, 
Director, Bureau of Maternal and Child Health, New York State 
Department of Health. The mortality rate among premature infants 
has been declining in New York since 1945, they reported, the over¬ 
all reduction being 14 percent. 

Based on New York experience, they felt that it was the responsi¬ 
bility of State health departments to compute and make such data 
available. They are in a better position than local departments to 
correlate the information and insure uniformity of classification and 
tabulations. Also, few hospitals, even the largest, have facilities tor 
the statistical analysis of their cases. 

Uniform Hospital Data 

Problems of standardization of hospital statistics were outlined by 
Samuel M. Wishik, M.D., Director of the Bureau of Child Health, 
New York City Department of Health. He and his associates (Helen 
M. Wallace, M.D., Kowland Mindlin, M.D,, and Arthur Lenz) 
reported that there are approximately 150,000 live births recorded 
each j-ear, and about 8,percent are premature. Although infant 
mortality is 2.5 percent, among premature infants it is approximately 
17 percent. They felt that a uniform method of keeping statistics on 
premature infants was obviously necessary to evaluate the care 
afforded in premature centers. 

Dr. Wishik^s group reported on a sampling analysis of the reporting 
problem and on the method developed to overcome inaccuracies. 
An effective system, they said, should make it possible to evaluate 
not only the pediatric and nursing care of the premature infant but 
also to evaluate to some extent the quality of antepartum and intra¬ 
partum care, since a premature birth and a death in a premature 
infant, in a sense, may be interpreted as a deficiency in obstetrics in 
some instances. ^^The role of the obstetrician,Dr. Wishik noted, 
“is a difficult one in which to stimulate community and professional 
interests.^’ 

Qualitative Evaluation 

From Philadelphia came a report of a community study of neonatal 
mortality. Elizabeth Kirk Eose, M.D., Chief of the Division of 
Child Hygiene in the city health department, told of the comnoittee 
representing the five medical schools, the Philadelphia County Medical 
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Society, the Philaddphia Pediatric Society, and the health department. 
The groups meet several times a year to review reports of neonatal 
deaths from the point of view of the cause of death, the rating ot 
responsibility as to whether obstetric or pediatric, preventable or not, 
and the possible factors. 

The rating of responsibility is never judged lightly. Dr. Rose said. 
It may be tentatively rated and the case referred back to the hospital 
representative to ascertain the staff’s opinion if not already clearly 
stated. If the case seems of sufiSicient interest or importance, it may 
be selected for discussion at an open meeting. Three weeks before a 
meeting the representative is notified. He reviews the hospital record, 
notifies all interested staff members, and presents the case. Then 
there are questions and discussion, and a vote is taken both as to the 
cause of death and the rating of responsibility. It is the atmosphere 
of these meetings and the tone of the whole program of activity that 
is the keystone of any success this study may have had. The realiza¬ 
tion that others have problems, too—that others make mistakes but 
have learned to discuss them objectively in an honest endeavor to find 
out how to reduce their frequency, to learn of new application of 
scientific advances—this is the inspiration and satisfaction that arc 
basic to any cooperative educational effort, Dr. Rose emphasized. 

Data regarding infant prematurity in Tennessee have served to 
show the nature and size of the problem in the State, and as a result 
county personnel are now evaluating their own problems, Robert H. 
Hutdieson, M.D., Commissioner of Health, and Ruth R. Puffer, 
Dr.P.H., Director of the Statistical Service, State Department of 
Health, reported. Prom a study of the infant deaths reported in 
1949, it was found that 45.3 percent of the infant deaths were of 
premature babies, ^e neonatal mortality rate for premature infants 
in 1949 was 210.1 per 1,000 live births. For full-term infants the 
neonatal death rate was only 10.6 per 1,000. 

WATER FLUORIDATION 

Caries Reduction Seen in Wisconsin 

To reduce the incidence of dental decay, 32 Wisconsin cities are 
fluoridating their water supplies at a cost of from 2.7 to 9.5 cents per 
person annually, M. Starr Nichols, Ph.D., Professor of Sanitary 
Chemistry at the University of Wisconsin Medical School, told the 
Dental Health Section. He said that 27 installations in the State 
are adding sodium fluoride to their water, one is adding hydrofluoric 
acid, one hydrofluosilicic add, and three fluosilicate. 

Figuring daily water consumption for all purposes at 100 gallons 
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per person, the total cost per person per year to maintain a fluoride 
concentration of 1.2 ppm with the various compounds is: sodium 
fluoride, 9.5 cents; sodium fluosilicate 2.7 cents; hydrofluosilicic acid, 
7 5 cents; and hydrofluoric acid, 8.6 cents. The kind of fluorine com¬ 
pound fed into the water supply is determined by the aixangement of 
the equipment and the size of the installation. Because water works 
operators can he hurt by hydrofluoric acid. Dr. Nichols believes that 
it should not be recommended for fluoridation. All cities using 
fluoridation analyze their treated water several times a day so that 
the actual amount of fluoride is checked against the amount fed. 
This testing equipment is easily used, he said, and the results are so 
accurate that it is not difiB.cult to operate within the safe limits of 0.1 
or 0.2 ppm. 

Only one city in the State has been operating long enough to show 
the effects of controlled fluoridation on tooth decay. In this city, 
Sheboygan, Dr. A. H. Fink, local dentist, and Dr. F. A. Bull, Slate 
Director of Dental Health, found that in 1945 before fluoridation, 
20.4 percent of the 5-year-olds examined wore without caries. After 
fluoridation, September 1946, 26.9 percent of the S-year-olds were 
without caries; in September 1947, the percentage was 28.2; in Sep¬ 
tember 1948, 32.4; in 1949, 37.3; and in September 1950, it was up 
to 43.1. In 1949 tooth decay rates for children in the fourth grade 
fell 24 percent; for youngsters in the 7th and 8th grades, 18 percent. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Dental Correction Rate EQgh 

In New Zealand, as in America, it is the rare child of 12 to 14 years 
of age who has a perfect set of teeth, John T. Fulton, D.D.S., Dental 
Services Adviser to the Child Development Research Branch of the 
Children’s Bureau, reported to the Dental Health Section. 

As a World Health Organization Fellow, he made flrst-hand obser¬ 
vation of the extent of dental caries in some 1,400 children in New 
Zealand. Comparing his findings with published data for seven com¬ 
parable areas in the United States, he found that the number of 
permanent teeth attacked by caries ranged from 4.7 to 9.3 per child. 
New Zealand was third highest, with a rate of 8.6 per child. 

In New Zealand he found that 86 percent of the attacked teeth 
were filled. In contrast, in each of the seven United States areas the 
proportion of fiffed teeth was low, varying from one-fourth to one-half. 
Conversely, the percentage of tooth loss was lowest in New Zealand, 
the nearest American group being almost twice as high and another 
almost five times higher. 
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Epidemiologj^p 


LABORATORY INFECTIONS 

1,334 Infections, 39 Deaths Reported 

The first comprehensive survey to be made in this country of the 
incidence of infection among laboratory and research workers was 
reported to the Epidemiology and Laboratory Sections by S. Edward 
Sulkin, Ph.D., and Robert M. Pike, Ph.D., Professor and Associate 
Professor of Bacteriology and Immunology, Southwestern Medical 
School of the University of Texas. 

A total of 1,334 infections presiunably acquired as a result of 
laboratory work in the United States have been tabulated. Death 
resulted in 39 instances, a case fatality rate of 3.0 percent. Approxi¬ 
mately one-third of the infections have been recorded in the literature. 
The remainder were discovered by means of a questionnaire mailed 
to nearly 5,000 laboratories. The survey was conducted under the 
auspices of the APHA Laboratory Section and the Division of Re¬ 
search Grants and Fellowships of the National Institutes of Health, 
PHS. 

The laboratory-acquired infections include 773 bacterial, 261 viral, 
200 rickettsial, 39 parasitic, and 61 due to fungi. At least 68 different 
agents were involved, but brucellosis, tuberculosis, tularemia, typhoid 
fever, and streptococcal infections accounted for 72 percent of the 
bacterial infections and 31 percent of all infections. The species of 
Brucella involved was stated in about 60 percent of the 223 cases of 
brucellosis. B. abortus, B. melitensis, and B. mis were about equally 
involved. Coccidioides outnumbers aH other fungi as a cause (Jf 
laboratory infection due undoubtedly to the highly infective nature 
of the chlamydospores. Laboratory infections with this agent are 
known to have occurred even in personnel who are not working directly 
with the fungus. 

Most Infections in Scientists 

Trained scientific personnel were involved in 1,005 of the infections. 
The remainder occurred in students, animal caretakers, janitors, and 
others. Research accounted for 301 cases, diagnostic work for 465, 
production of biologies for 26, and dasswork for 29, whQo in the 
remaining cases a combination of activities was involved. 

Drs. Sulkin and Pike said that the probable source of infection was 
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indicated in all except 248 cases. The handling of clinical specimens 
and infected sTiimflls or ectoparasites accounted for 175 and 137 
cases, respectively. Aerogenic transmission and ''work with the 
agent’’ were other frequently recognized sources of laboratory infec¬ 
tion. There were 98 infections acquired in the autopsy room. Rec¬ 
ognized accidents, excluding autopsy accidents, were involved in 
213 instances. The type of accident responsible for the largest 
number of infections was associated with the use of a hypodermic 
needle and syringe. The surveyors reported that several individuals 
have acquired more than one laboratory infection. Also, although 
numerous inapparent infections are known, these were not included 
in the tabulations. 

Tularemia and Brucellosis Dangerous 

Other reports deal with laboratory hazards attendiog mycotic in¬ 
fections, tuberculosis, virus and rickettsial diseases, and with biologi¬ 
cal safety devices. 

Carl L. Larson, M.D., Director of the Rocky Mountain Labora¬ 
tory of the Microbiological Institute, PHS, said that recent reports 
from institutions dealing with tularemia and brucellosis suggest that 
these two diseases are particularly dangerous to handle under labo¬ 
ratory conditions. He pointed out that, in general, infections result¬ 
ing from handling large quantities of material are not due to breaks 
in bacteriological technique, but rather that the manipulation of 
increased volumes of infective material causes a greater amount to 
be released into the environment. 

Certain pieces of apparatus—such as tissue blenders and shaking 
machines—^which may be employed without any considerable danger 
in working with other organisms are likely to constitute a source of 
infection in the case of brucellosis and tularemia. Particular dangei* 
is attached to the study of tularemia in rabbits, since these 
develop pulmonary lesions and consequently release organisms into 
the surroimding air. 

GEOMEDICAL MAPS 

Atlas Links Diseases and Geography 

Epidemiologists at APHA heard of a project which “has served 
to relight the spark of creative enterprise and reopen international 
scientific intercourse for the participants, and to reaffirm the non¬ 
political international basis for scientific cooperation among free 
men.” 

The project was “The Atlas of Epidemiology.” It was reported 
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upon by Hairy J. Alvis, M.D., head of the physiology faculty 

of the U. S. Naval Medical Research Laboratory, New London. 
Reviewing the background of the project, he said that during World 
War II German epidemiologists developed a collection of maps demon¬ 
strating the relationship between disease and geographic elements. 
Recognizing the scientific merits and broad utility of such infonna- 
tion, the Navy Medical Corps has sponsored the compilation in Ger¬ 
many of an Atlas of Epidemiology having unity and coherence 
throughout. Commander Alvis said. 

Geographic areas wiU be depicted on basic maps demonstrating 
altitude, routes of travel, rivers, principal cities, and pertinent back¬ 
ground material. A series of overprintings will demonstrate the vari¬ 
ous elements in the geomedical complex. The maps depicting dis¬ 
eases will fall in one of three categories indicating (a) areas where 
the disease has been identified, (b) areas where the disease is endemic 
(static phase), or (c) areas over which the disease has spread (dynanxic 
phase). A color scheme has been developed whereby all bacterial 
diseases will be in the same color, aU virus diseases in another color, 
and so forth. Where animal reservoirs and vectors play a role those 
will be indicated by symbols. 

The current phase of the project is restricted to the European 
landmass, Asia Minor, and North Africa. For this area 36 studies 
are in preparation. The broad framework of planning is so arranged 
that it may conveniently be integrated into the area plan of the 
World Health Organization. The type of information provided by 
such an atlas is directly applicable to the program of the WHO 
and Point IV of President Truman’s program of aid to areas needing 
assistance. Commander Alvis pointed out. 

POLIOMYELITIS 

Nine of Ten Persons Carry Polio Antibodies 

Antibodies to poliomyelitis virus are acquired naturally during the 
process of “growing-up,” and 9 out of 10 persons over 15 years of age 
show signs of having antibodies to at least one kind of poliomyelitis 
virus in the blood, Thomas B. Turner, M.D., Professor of Bacteriol¬ 
ogy at the School of Hygiene and Public Health of Johns Hop kins 
University, reported to APHA epidemiologists. In a large-scale 
research study financed by the National Foundation for Infantile 
Paral 3 rsis, Dr. Turner and associates (David H. Hollander, M.D.; 
Pentti Hokko, M.D.; and Charles P. Winsor, Ph.D.) tested the blood 
of 950 persons in Baltimore. While 72 percent of the infants under 
3 months of age had protective antibodies in their blood, only 10 
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percent from 3 months to 1 year of age had poKo-resisting antibodies. 
This was interpreted by Dr. Turner to mean that a great many in¬ 
fants acquired polio antibodies at birth from their mothers, with 
rapid loss from the third to the twelfth mouth. 

After 1 year of age, antibodies usually increased, reaching 50 
percent of the children 4 years old. In the 5- to 9-yoar age group, 
72 percent showed polio antibodies, as did 84 percent of the 10- to 
14-year-olds, and approximately 90 percent of those above 15 years 
of age. The study also indicated that each year about 20 percent of 
the child population becomes infected with Lansing polio virus, with 
the vast majority of these infections of the “silent” type. 

City-Dwellers Over 20 Immune 

On the basis of epidemiological studies, Herman N. Bimdesen, 
M.D., President of the Chicago Board of Health, reported that city¬ 
dwelling adults are virtually immune to all types of the virus by the 
time they are 20 years old. Studies carried out in association vrith 
William I. Fishbein, M.D., Frank M. Schabel, Jr., Fh.D., and Albert 
E. Casey, M.D., and supported by the National Foundation for 
Infantile Paralysis, showed that from 3 to 4 percent (100,000 to 125,000) 
of the population in Chicago become infected yearly, and that the 
ratio of reported cases to persons actually infected probably exceeds 
1 to 100. Nearly all contacts of a poliomyelitis case in its infectious 
period become infected, they said, particularly if the contacts are 
young children or members of the patient’s family. 

From Buffalo came the report that in low rental areas, when 
environmental factors apparently affect the intensity of exposure to the 
virus, the disease seems to attack a relatively younger segment of the 
population. WendellR. Ames, M.D., M.P.H., Deputy Commissioner 
of Health for Erie County, based his report on age specific attack rates 
during outbreaks in 1939, 1944, and 1949. 

Geographical Distribution Mapped 

Jacques M. May, M.D., Chief of the Department of Medical 
Studies of the American Geographic Society, described a map— 
developed from more than 1,000 sources—which depicts the distribu¬ 
tion of poliomyelitis throughout the world since 1900. 

It presents three basic types of disease information which may be 
related to geographic factors: absence or presence of poliomyelitis 
in any given area; rates, dates, and frequency of occurrence; and age 
groups most susceptible. Dr. May said the present map offers a 
challenge to scientists to interpret correctly the significance and rela¬ 
tionship, if any, of such factors in epidemic outbreaks of poliomyelitis. 

Although three serologically distinct types of the Coxsackie group 
of viruses have not proved pathogenic for Cynomolgus monkeys, the 
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active agents have been recovered from the sera, nasal washings, and 
feces after inoculation by intracerebral, intracutaneous, intramuscular, 
intranasal, and intravenous routes, Beatrice P. Howitt and Velma J. 
Nichols, of the Laboratory for Virus Identification of the PHS Com¬ 
municable Disease Center, reported to the Laboratory Section. The 
viruses were isolated 7 hours after inoculation and continued to bo 
present 5 to 7 days later. 

Inoculation of mixtures of Coxsackie and poliomyelitis viruses re¬ 
sulted in the usual course of either agent without interference. Both 
viruses were recovered from the nervous tissue of the monkeys suc¬ 
cumbing to the poliomyelitis vii*us after intracerebral or intranasal 
injection. Both Coxsackie and poliomyelitis viruses were recovered 
by passage of nervous tissue, but not intestinal contents, to a second 
group of monkeys, the scientists reported. Monkeys injected with 
Coxsackie viruses were susceptible to subsequent intracerebral inocu¬ 
lation of Brimhilde and Lansing strains of poliomyelitis virus, they 
said. The scientists added that when Coxsackie and poliomyelitis 
viruses were injected simultaneously, antibodies for both viruses were 
present in the blood stream. 

TERRAMYCIN 

New Weapon Against Infectious Disease 

Infectious disease is meeting a new and serious challenger in terra- 
mycin, APELA. laboratory members learned while discussing new de¬ 
velopments in antibiotics. 

Gladys Hobby, Ph.D., Bacteriologist for Pfizer and Company, 
Brooklyn, said that as more and more antimicrobial agents come into 
use the choice of the proper one becomes of paramount importance, 
and the proper use of one agent in combination with another offers 
infinite possibilities for the control of infectious disease in man. 
Speaking primarily of terramycin, she pointed out that since it be¬ 
came available on an experimental basis in the United States, 10 months 
ago, its use has been increasingly vddespread, and experimental clini¬ 
cal studies have indicated its usefulness in a wide variety of infections. 
The broad antiirdcrobial spectrmn of terramycin, combined with 
its low toxicity and its rapid absorption in the body, naturally sug¬ 
gests that the drug should be of special value in the treatment of a 
wide variety of infections. 

Pneumonias and Brucellosis 

Terramycin has proved effective in treating both bacterial and 
viral types of pneumonia. Although no specific action has been 
demonstrated against the virus of influenza or the common cold, the 
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strong antimicrobial action of terramycin against both the gram- 
positive and gram-negative microorganisms, as well as its high con¬ 
centration in sputum, have made it of value in the control of many 
other respiratory infections, she said. 

Terramycin is effective against staphylococcal and streptococcal 
infections, against infections from the SkigeUa group of organisms, 
and in the treatment of gonorrhea. Marked improvement in severity 
of the illness within a few hours after the initiation of therapy has 
been noted in proved cases of brucellosis. It appears to be effective 
in the control of many types of urinary tract infections. 

Dr. Hobby reported, also, that terramycin is active against certain 
of the rickettsiae, and appears effective in the treatment of scrub, 
epidemic, and murine typhus, and in Q fever. It is effective, further¬ 
more, against lymphogranuloma venereum, granuloma inguinale, 
trachoma, and a variety of other infections. 

100 Percent Effective Against Amebmsis 

In hospitals and institutions where the incidence of amebiasis is 
significant, simultaneous mas.«^ treatment by terramycin can control 
the infection, reported Harry Most, M.D., of the Departments of 
Medicine and Preventive Medicine, New York University-Bellevue 
Medical Center. Dr. Most and his collaborators (John E. Tobias, 
John Bozicevich, and Lucy V. Reardon, all of the Laboratory of 
Tropical Diseases of the Microbiological Institute, NIH) found that 
terramycin was 100 percent effective against amebiasis. 

On the basis of multiple stool examinations, the team found the 
apparent effectiveness of the three antibiotics 2 weeks after cessation 
of therapy was: terramycin, 100 percent; aureomycin, 100 percent; 
and bacitracin, 59 percent. Two and one-half months after cessation 
of therapy the effectiveness was: terramycin, 100 percent; aureo¬ 
mycin, 60 percent; and bacitracin, 28 percent. Purther post- 
treatment stool examinations were not performed on the patients 
treated with aureomycin and bacitracin. However, stool examina¬ 
tions performed 6 months after terramycin therapy revealed an 
apparent effectiveness of 100 percent for this drug. The prevalence 
of E. histolytica infections in the untreated control group remained 
the same during the 6-month period. 


INFLUENZA 

Immunological Adjuvants Oflfer Vaccine Hope 

Results of influenza vaccination studies in monkeys and preliminary 
observations in man encourage further explorations for devising a 
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practicable combination of virus plus a mineral oil adjuvant, Jonas 
E. Salk, M.D., of the Virus Eesearch Laboratory, University of 
Pittsburgh School of Medicine, reported to the Epidemiology Section. 

He said that the marked enhancement and persistence of tJie anti¬ 
body inducing efifect ■which was attributable to intramuscular use 
of liie adjuvant had been confiimod in chickens, mice, and monkeys 
■without imdesirable local reactions. Even minute quantities of virus 
mixed with adjuvant induced good antibody responses. 

TUBERCULOSIS 

Case Fatality Affected by Admission Stage 

White patients diagnosed as having active pulmonary tuberculosis 
lived three times as long as nonwhite patients, a study of 1,672 patients 
admitted to the Henry Phipps Institute in Philadelphia during the 
20 years from 1926 to 1945 shows, Russell E. Teague, M.D., Assistant 
Director of the Institute, told the Epidemiology Section. 

He pointed out that the race factor and the stage of disease on 
admission were the only bases on which significant differences in 
fatality rates were fo\md. Economically, the group studied was 
homogeneous, being drawn from the lowest income area of the city; 
703 of the patients were white, 969 nonwhite; 867 male, 805 female. 
Their mean age at the time of diagnosis was 30.3. 

There was little difference in the length of life between males and 
females, and between patients 15-30, 31-46, and over 46 years of 
age on admission, and no consistent change in fatalities between the 
two decades, 1926-35 and 1936-45. But the fatality rate for non¬ 
white patients was 287 per 1,000 person-years of observation, whereas 
for whites it was 89.2; and it was 39.8 for patients diagnosed at the 
minimal stage of the disease, 100.9 for the moderately advanced, and 
902.1 for the far advanced. 

Chest X-rays and Cancer 

In a 70-nmi. film chest X-ray survey of 156,724 people, 307 showed 
findings of suspicious diest malignancy and 14 were confirmed, G. 
Howard Gowen, M.D., Chief of the Division of Cancer Control, and 
Bernard Frank, B. S., Illinois Department of Public Health, reported. 
They felt that chest X-ray screening is the only hope at present of 
discovering early cases of primary lung cancer. 

Discussing problems of growing tubercle bacilli directly from 
specimens, Edgar M. Medlar, M.D., Chief of Laboratory at Veterans’ 
Administration Hospital, Sunmount, N. Y., reported to the Labora- 
tion Section that the absence of tubercle bacilli in sputum often does 
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not indicate either the absence of a sloughing necrotic tuberculous 
lesion or a paucity of bacilli in such a lesion. The numbers of bacilli 
in sputum may or may not be indicative of the bacillary count of the 
pulmonary lesions. Dr. ]Medlar and his associates (Sidney Bern¬ 
stein and Frederic C. Reeves) felt that conversion of sputum from 
positive to negative should not be interpreted as indicating healing 
of the pulmonaiy disease, and a reverse shift does not necessarily 
indicate an imminent clinical increase of the disease. The sporadic 
demonstration of tubercle bacilli in sputum should be interpreted as 
evidence of a draining unhealed pulmonary lesion although the indi¬ 
vidual concerned may be well clinically. 


ULTR4VIOLET LIGHT 

Respiratory Illnesses Unaffected 

Two attempts to measure the effect of ultraviolet light upon upper 
respiratory infections were reported to the Epidemiology Section. In 
New Haven, the upper air of eight classrooms was irradiated. Abra¬ 
ham Gelperin, M.D., Director of the Bureau of Communicable and 
Venereal Disease Control of the City Health Department, with 
Assistant Epidemiologist Morris A. Granoff, M.D., and Health Officer 
Joseph I. Linde, M.D., analyzed absences due to respiratory tract 
infections in the irradiated schools and in control groups. 

Results ranged from a statistically significant increase in disease to 
the reverse when populations of ffie eight irradiated schools were 
compared with control groups in schools of comparable socioeconomic 
levels, “The results of this experiment are not conclusive,” the team 
reported, and emphasized the difficulties inherent in the study and 
evaluation of control methods of respiratory tract diseases. 

Prom Pleasantville and JMt. Kisco, N. Y., came another study of 
acute respiratory illness. Jean Downes of the Milbanlc Memorial 
Fund reviewed the investigation carried on in cooperation with Dr. 
Mildred W. Wells of the Westchester Coimty Department of Health, 
who initiated a study of the channels of flow of measles and chicken 
pox in the two communities. 

Prom the data of acute respiratory illness observed in families dur¬ 
ing three school years (September 1946 to May 1949), Miss Downes 
concluded that the introduction of ultraviolet lights in the Pleasant¬ 
ville schools and other places where children congregate did not affect 
the illness rates. Also, there was no evidence that the seasonal or 
weekly incidence of such illness among school-age children was affected 
in any way. In fact, the two communities were strikingly similar in 
this respect. 
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SYPHIUS SEROLOGY 


False Positive High in Central America 

Certain soi’ology test methods for syphilis that have proved reliable 
in the United States are givii^ a high percentage of false positive 
reactions in Central America. Apparently, the false reactions are 
due to differences in climate, geography, diet, and chronic infections 
and infestations, Genevieve W. Stout, M.A., Serologist at the Pan 
American Sanitary Bureau Venereal Disease Laboratory in Guatemala, 
and John C. Cutler, M.D., of the PHS Venereal Disease Division, 
reported to the Laboratory Section. 

At present, in the United States, comparative results show that 
serologic tests using lipoidal antigens, as well as those using cardiolipin 
antigens, are satisfactory. But in Guatemala and Panama there is 
an important difference m reactivity of the older tests using lipoidal 
antigens, such as the Kahn, Mazzini and Eagle, and the new tests 
using cardioHpin antigens. The Institute of Nutrition of Central 
America and Panama and its field teams are conducting serological 
tests on controlled groups who are being given detailed physical, 
nutritional, hematological, and biochemical examinations in an effort 
to establish data that can be closely studied for suggestions as to tlie 
etiology of the presumably false positive reactions. 

It was the view of Miss Stout and Dr. Cutler that the high incidence 
of presumably false positive reactions in Central America offers 
unusual opportunity for investigation of an extremely important 
world health program. They said that tests using cardiolipin antigens 
will be evaluated officially for the first time at the International 
Serological Conference now being organized by the Subcommittee of 
Serology of the World Health Organization, and which will probably 
take place in Europe early in 1952. 


CAS GANGRENE 

“Bursting Factor” Offers Hope of Vaccine 

A vaccine against gas gangrene may be possible as the result of 
laboratory discovery of a new substance almost invariably found in 
pathogenic cultures of the perfringens bacillus, it was reported to the 
Laboratory Section by Victorien Predette, D.Sc., AssociateDirector 
of the Institute of Microbiology and Hygiene of the University of 
Montreal. 

The new substance is called the “bursting factor” because it initiates 
gas gangrene when added to doses of washed perfringens bacilli which 
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are by themselves inoperative. Commonly used filters remove or 
destroy the substance. Only the use of fritted glass filters permits 
the preparation of the “bursting factor.” 

Dr. EYedette surmised that since this substance is almost invariably 
found in pathogenic cultures, whether or not they contain alpha- 
tosn, it might represent the fundamental agent underlyii^ the 
characteristic pathogenesis of gas gangrene, at least more so than 
toxin. 

With this hypothesis in mind, several groups of guinea pigs were 
immunized with multiple doses of the “burstmg factor.” In 2 
groups of 15 animals, 100 percent survival was obtained when chal¬ 
lenged by doses of bacilli which killed 58 percent and 80 percent of 
the controls. 


FOOD POISONING 

Staphylococcus Role Shows Cleanliness Need 

More than half of the 34 outbreaks of food poisoning examined by 
Don M. Griswold, M.D., Medical Consultant for the Mississippi 
State Board of Health, were caused by the heretofore little-suspected 
staphylococcus toxin which may, and does, contaminate food at all 
times, the Epidemiology Section was told. 

The staphylococcus oiganism is present on the skin of the hands 
at almost aU times, indicating the necessity for high standards of 
deanliness in the handling,''‘|preparation, and serving of food. Of 
the 19 outbreaks of illness labeled food poisoning and found to have 
resulted from the presence of staphylococcus toxin, 13 were traced 
directly to the consumption of cream-filled pastries. In 3 of the 19 
cases, the toxin was transported by “creamed” sauce or gravy which 
had been applied to meat or potatoes. 

Nearly 18 percent of the 34 outbreaks were traced to the Salmonella 
organisms. Seven of the 34 outbreaks were due to chemical con¬ 
taminations, resulting from commercial or manufacturing processes. 

Dr. Griswold felt the data indicated not only the need for extreme 
cleanliness in food handling but also the study of certain industrial 
processes, sound training in bacteriology and chemistry, research into 
the natural habitat of pathogens, and dinical acumen in identifying 
pathological conditions. 

In another report on food poisoning, Leo Cravitz, Dr.P.H., and 
James GiUmore, B.S., of the Bochester General Hospital, found that 
Chsbndiwfn wdehAi (perfringens) tested in man and young cats by 
oral administration produces an enterotoxin with symptoms of acute 
food poisonii^. 
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MALARIA 


Reduced to the Yanislimg Point 

A careful review of reported malaria mortality and morbidity, of 
diagnostic and survey blood examinations, and of case appraisals all 
support the contention that endemic malaria has been reduced to the 
vanishing point. But these data are not considered su£5ciently ex¬ 
tensive to prove that malaria has been eradicated from this country, 
APHA epidemiologists heard from Justin M. Andrews, Sc. D., Deputy 
Officer in Chaise of the PHS Communicable Disease Center. 

Since the 1933-37 epidemic, reported malaria deaths have main¬ 
tained a regular trend downward in the Nation and in the 13 States 
participating in the National Malaria Eradication Program, according 
to Dr. Andrews and his associates (Griffith E. Quinby, M.D., M.P.H.; 
and Alexander D. Langmuir, M.D., M.P.H.). During the same period, 
reported malaria morbidity has diminished steadily in the Nation and 
in the eradication States except for the temporary increases due to the 
demobilization of service personnel infected overseas. 

Residual DDT Spraying Proves Key 

They pointed out that the basic operation of the program repre¬ 
sented a complete change from previous malaria control activities. 
Larvidding, drainage, and programs to promote insect-proofing of 
houses were abandoned, and efforts were concentrated upon the use of 
indoor residual DDT sprays in areas where endemic malaria was known 
to be present or had been reported recently. 

The principle of the program was very simple and had been demon¬ 
strated already in other parts of the world. Instead of trying to reduce 
the general abundance of anopheline mosqmtoes, Drs. Andrews, 
Quinby, and Lai^muir said, lethal measures wore aimed specifically 
at the small proportion of anophelines that actually bite man. If 
these could bo killed before they had the opportunity to bite humans 
a second time, malaria could not be transmitted. 

Rates Closer to Zero than Supposed 

Evidence from field investigations and appraisal of alleged malaria 
deaths and cases indicate that more of these now are being reported 
than can be verified, that the rates of decline of malaria mortality and 
morbidity actually are steeper than official reports indicate, and that 
both of those attributes currently are closer to zero than conunonly is 
supposed. Dr. Andrews and his co-workers reported. Critical case 
appraisal of malaria morbidity reported during 1949 in seven States 
revealed the presence of only 19 instances which could not be explained 
on some basis other than transmission in this country. 
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ENCEPHALITIS 


Epidemic Potential Suggested 

The known distribution of encephalitis and the number of recog¬ 
nized cases, plus the occasional major epidemics observed, widespread 
epizootics in horses, limited demonstration of control methods, and 
possible future changes in the balance of environmental factors sug¬ 
gest that these diseases may have an epidemic potential in North 
America, William 0. Reeves, Ph.D., Associate Professor of 

Epidemiology in the School of Public Health and the Hooper Foun¬ 
dation for Medical Research, University of California, told the APHA 
Engineering Section and the Inter-American Association of Sanitary 
Engineering. 

Three infections of particular importance are Western equine. 
Eastern equine, and St. Louis encephalitis. .The natural history of 
these agents indicate a complicated infection chain based on completely 
inapparent infection in nature, Dr. Reeves said. This involves birds 
as hosts and mosquitoes as vectors, with mites or some unknown factor 
serving as a long-term reservoir. Inapparent infection may become 
a public health problem w^hen the mosquito vector transfers the 
causative agent to clinically susceptible human hosts. 

In most of North America, the need for, or advisability of, develop¬ 
ing a control program cannot be evaluated until local health depart¬ 
ments determine the extent and nature of the problem in their areas. 
Dr. Reeves pointed out, however, that in the epidemic and endemic 
areas where necessary studies have been made, a control program 
based on protection from mosquito vectors offers great promise. 

Mosquito Control Indicated in Missouri Basin 

Increased hazards from encephalitis are likely to accompany 
development of water resources in the Missouri River basin, and, since 
mosquitoes probably act as vectors of the viruses, the inclusion of 
antimosquito precautions in plans 'Vould represent a wise course of 
action,'^ Thomas A. Cockbum, M.D., John A. Rowe, Ph.D., and 
Edmund R. Price, D.V.M., of the PHS Midwestern Communicable 
Disease Center Services at Kansas City, predicted to the Epidemiology 
Section. 

They reported that the largest epidemics of encephalitis in the 
United States in horses and man have occurred in the Missouri River 
basin. These include epidemics of St. Louis type in 1933 and 1937 in 
St. Louis, Western equine type in 1941 in the Dakotas and Minnesota, 
and the horse epizootics in 1912,1937, and 1938. Reviewing the history 
of the infections in the 10-State area, they found no obvious correla¬ 
tion between the reported incidences of human and equine cases. 
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Medical Care 


MEA.SUKING QUALITY 

Hospital Training Gauge to Quality 

“The medical groups whose physiciajas had more years of hospital 
training belonged to groups in the classes of higher quality rating,” 
stated Henry Makover, M.D., Medical Director of the Central 
Manhattan Medical Group, in his description of the methodology of 
a survey of medical groups associated with the Health Insurance 
Plan of New York. 

“Very clear correlations between the quality ratings in this study 
and the hospital training of the groups’ participating physicians were 
found,” he said. Centralized physical facilities and adequate labora¬ 
tories are another characteristic of medical groups with the higher 
ratings, he reported. 

The study appraised, on a comparative basis, the quality of medical 
care furnished by the 26 medical groups operating under contract 
with the Health Insurance Plan and sought correlation between the 
quality ratings and significant aspects of operation. Ways for im¬ 
proving the quality of service were suggested. In approaching this 
task. Dr. Makover recognized the complexity of factors which 
affect the quality of medical care and the difficulty in defining “good 
medical care.” The methods were devised to appraise the actual 
medical service received. Keliance was placed on data in clinical 
records. In addition, data relatmg to the organization of each group, 
volume of service, and qualification of physicians wore collected. 

Four kinds of records were studied: records of routine health 
examinations, pediatric records, records of patients with malignant 
neoplasm or suspected neoplasm, and records of patients with gasti-o- 
intestinal iUnesses. It was felt that management of these cases 
should provide a good index on the general quality of medical prac¬ 
tice. A random sample of records in each category was assembled. 
Between 75 and 100 records were studied for each group. Clinical 
records were appraised according to acceptable medical performance 
with respect to the patients’ chief complaint and adequacy of record¬ 
ing. Records of health examination were appraised according to 
adequacy of record and indicated follow-up procedures and con¬ 
formity with procedures called for in the minimum medical standards 
of the Health Insm'ance Plan. 
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Groups were scored and divided into four classes according to 
their performance measured by record appraisal. Four medical 
groups fell into class I; nine into class II; eight into class III - and five 
into class IV. Groups falling in the first two classes serve much lar¬ 
ger numbers of subscribers than do groups in the other two classes. 
From this, Dr. ]Makover concluded that the majority of the health 
insurance subscribers are receiving medical services of better than 
average quality. Number of services provided for each enrollee did 
not show a clear relationship to the quality rating unless the utilization 
rate was veiy low. 


HEALTH INSURANCE 

Cash No Substitute for Care 

Group practice and regional organization of hospitals are the two 
methods holding greatest promise for the improvement of the quality 
of medical care, Franz Goldman, AI.D., Associate Professor of Medical 
Care of the Harvard School of Public Health, said in discussing the 
lessons from voluntary and compulsory plans. 

Dr, Goldman presented an over-all appraisal of the organizational 
and administrative experience of the two forms of health insurance 
and stated that the value of medical-care insurance depends on the 
degree to which it provides adequate service at a reasonable cost. 
“Cash is no substitute for care,” he said. 

To assure the highest quality of medical care, an effective “service 
organization” must be established close to each group of insured 
people, he maintained. Freedom of expernnentation with group 
practice is imperative. Modem medical care insurance plans must 
be designed to preserve and promote health by preventive services, 
and to reduce serious illness by early diagnosis and prompt and 
thorough treatment. 

Medical care insurance in itself does not constitute a broad health 
program, he asserted. It must be developed together with full-time 
health units furnishing the basic public health services, with a well- 
roimded hospital system, and with provisions for education of a 
sufficient number of competent health persoimel. Careful, unbiased 
study of the vast experience with both voluntary and compulsory 
medical care insurance offers every country ample opportunity not 
only to avoid repetition of old mistakes but to select and improve the 
method of organization most suitable for its own requirements. 

The criteria of adequacy for a medical care insurance plan can be 
met by a nonprofit medical care insurance program if it provides for 
comprehensive coverage without disease exclusions, or additional 
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deterring charges, and if it serves family imits through complete 
groups of general physicians and specialists. 

This was indicated in the discussion of professional services under 
medical care insurance by George Baehr, M.D., President and Director 
of the Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York. 

“An. American business or industry or union welfare fund is at 
liberty to purchase any of the available plans for its workers, which, 
in its wisdom or ignorance, it considers most advantageous,” Dr. 
Baehr stated. “The decision is usually based on one of two reasons— 
that the premiums are lower than those of any other available plan or 
that the medical benefits are comparatively greater. The average 
purchaser has as yet exhibited little interest in the scope and quality 
of the medical services which the workers as a whole will receive under 
the plan or in the ability of the plan to provide preventive medical 
services and early detection of disease. Coverage is often limited to 
fflnployees in spite of the sometimes greater needs of the spouse 
and children,” 

Aims of Insurance Qin Be Met 

Medical care insurance is generally assumed to have a twofold 
purpose, Dr. Baehr stated. The firat is to reduce the financial 
bmrdens of iUness by spreading the cost through the medium of 
prepayment and the second, as a direct result of reducing the cost 
per individual, is to increase the utilization of medical services. In 
addition, he said there should be two other important aims: to 
improve the scope and quality of medical care for the insured popula¬ 
tion, and to promote the prevention of disease and facilitate its 
detection at an early stage when it can be cured or arrested. 

The Health Insurance Plan of Greater New York is demonstrating 
that these objectives can be accomplished, he said, within limitations 
of a reasonable premium when the medical services are provided by 
group practice and premium income is distributed to the medied 
groups on a capitation basis. After 3K years, 30 autonomous medical 
groups totaling almost 900 general physicians and specialists are 
providii^ comprehensive medical care under the Health Insurance 
Plan to more than 256,000 enrolled persons, including preventive 
services and visitirg nurse service in the homes, without waiting 
periods or disease exclusions and without extra charges. The great 
majority of health insurance subscribers (about 211,000) are enrolled 
under 66,000 family contracts. The comprehensiveness of the pro¬ 
gram is indicated by the fact that the 255,000 enrolled persons are 
receiving approximately a million and a quarter professional services 
a year. 

The rapid growth of voluntary insurance plans has dianged the test 
of medical indigence from the postpayment of costs of medical care 
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to the ability to prepay, Frank G. Dickinson, Ph.D., Director of the 
AMA Bureau of Medical Economic Research, stated in his discussion 
of the methods and rates of payment on voluntary health insurance 
plans. He said that only those persons who cannot afford the 
combined premium for both Blue Cross and Blue Shield membership 
are considered medically indigent today. 

Average Four-Fifths of Total Bill 

Some people have the notion. Dr. Dickinson stated, that voluntary 
health insurance plans pay only small claims, never more than a few 
hundred dollars for one illness. He pointed out that the largest claim 
paid in 1949 by a Blue Cross plan for hospital insurance was $5,578.80, 
about $650 less than the patient's entire hospital bill. The largest 
claim paid by a Blue Shield plan (for physician's fees) was $1,771, 
only $40 less than the bill the patient was required to meet. 

The average family subscriber to Blue Cross hospital insurance 
plans is reimbursed for about four-fifths of the total hospital bids 
of the family. On the average, the Blue Shield family subscriber is 
reimbursed for one-half to three-fifths of the amounts paid to physi¬ 
cians. Blue Shield plans ordinarily do not cover home and office 
calls, a fact which lowers the percentage of reimbursement for the 
average family nember. 

At the end of 1949, all types of voluntary health insurance protected 
34,000,000 persons against loss of income while ill, 66,000,000 against 
hospital bills, 41,000,000 against fees for surgery and 17,000,000 for 
mc^hcal fees (other than surgical fees). 

Plans Must Be Adequately Financed 

“Adequate financing is fundamental if a medical care insurance 
plan is to achieve the objectives of a broad insurance coverage of the 
population, comprehensive insurance protection against burdensome 
medical costs, maintenance of high quality of care, fair payments to 
those who provide the services, and encouragement of future progress 
in medicine," stated I. S. Falk, Ph.D., Director of the Division of 
Research and Statistics of the Social Security Administration. 

Dr. Falk outlined five tests used to examine the financing of medical 
care insurance: fair payments to providers of service; support of high 
quality care; financial stability and flexibility; adjustment of contri¬ 
butions to ability to prepay; and administrative economy and effi¬ 
ciency. 

Dr. Falk maintained that some of the financial difficulties inherent 
in voluntary systems could be avoided by a compulsory system. 
Long range stability and effectiveness of a compulsory system would 
depend, he claimed, on adoption of the principle of gearing rates to 
income and by maintaming broad coverage. 
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INDUSTRUL MEDICAL CARE 


In-Plant Services, Insurance Growing 

Medical care programs for industrial workers—^including in-plant 
health services, Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans, and union pro¬ 
grams—^were discussed at a joint session of the Industrial Hygiene and 
Medical Care Sections. Ernest W. Miller, M.D., Medical Director of 
the Employees Mutual Benefit Association, Milwaukee Public 
Service Companies, reported on a program which provides both 
treatment of on-the-job injuries to 7,500 employees and complete medi¬ 
cal care to these employees and Iheir 20,000 dependents. General 
medical, surgical, and obstetrical care, financed by the employee 
benefit association, is provided in the Central Medical Office, the 
offices of district physicians, hospitals, and ia the patients' homes. 
Monthly dues of $1.25 per employee member are matched by the 
employers. The over-all average cost of medical service, including 
fees for obstetrical services, amounted to $19.03 per member. 

The role of commerdal insurance companies in promoting the 
health of industrial workers through Workmen's Compensation and 
group policies was described by Leslie P. Hemry, Vice President and 
General Counsd of the American Mutual Liability Insurance Co. of 
Boston. He reported that on December 31, 1949, over 10 mUhon 
workers were covered by group insurance against loss of income due 
to disability; over 17 million people, by group hospital expense 
insurance; 15 million, for group surgical expense insurance; and 2 
million, for group medical expense insurance. 

Blue Cross and Blue Shield 

E. A, van Steenwyk, Executive Director of the Associated Hospital 
Service of Philadelphia, reported that arrangements have been made 
to enable Blue Cross and Blue Shield members to transfer their 
membership to similar plans in other areas without waiting periods or 
penalties. Blue Cross subscribers, if they become ill while away 
from home, may also receive service benefits from the Blue Cross 
Plan in that area. Another important development in the Blue 
Cross movement, he said, is the recently negotiated industry-wide 
contracts providing uniform benefits at uniform rates for employees 
in the steel and automobile industries in 40 or more States. 

Mr. van Steenwyk concluded that the dynamic character and 
unUmited potential of these plans—^Blue Cross today has 36 million 
subscribers—ensure that Blue Cross and Blue Shield Plans will con¬ 
tinue to meet the medical care needs of the Nation. 

Excellent opportunities for the coordination of preventive and 
therapeutic medicine are provided in newer medical programs for 
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workers, according to E. Richard Weinerman, M.D., Medical Director 
of the Permanente Health Plan, Oakland, Calif., and Herbert K. 
Abrams, M.D., Chief of the Bureau of Adult Health, California State 
Department of Public Health. In effecting such coordination, the 
collective bargaining agreement is a potential ally of public health, 
although the current contract clauses on industrial health and safety 
and on prepaid medical care are almost always unrelated. In California, 
many union agreements now include specific industrial health meas¬ 
ures, ranging from the protection of spray painters to the establishment 
of joint labor-management safety committees, and a few embody 
recommendations made by the State industrial hygiene agency. By 
February 1950, more than 112,000 workers were covered by health 
benefits under labor-management agreements, and an estimated 
20,000 more, plus families, have been added since that date. 

Harry J, Becker, Director of the Social Security Department of the 
United Automobile Workers Union, CIO, emphasized that oiganized 
labor has now given a higher priority than ever before to obtaining 
improved standards of medical service and better methods of meeting 
the cost of comprehensive medical care. Under collective bargaining 
programs, Mr. Becker said, hospitalization insurance, financed by the 
employer as a cost of doing business and provided through Blue Cross, 
will probably ehrnmate the entire economic burden of hospitalized 
illness for employed industrial workers. However, the necessity to use 
existing cash indemnity plans for physician care has meant that the 
adequacy and quality of medical care has not changed nor can it be 
expected to change under these programs as now constituted. Labor’s 
gains under collective bargaining will force needed action through 
voluntary plans or through governmental action, or more probably 
through a combination of both, he felt. 


GROUP PRACTICE 

Not an Organization, but a Process 

Group medical practice is a way of life and an attitude toward 
health service, not merely an administrative device to increase quality, 
reduce costs, or stabilize medical income, C. Rufus Rorem, Ph.D., 
C-P.A., Executive Director of the Hospitri Council of Philadelphia, 
told the APHA joint sessions on Medical Care. 

In his discussion of the patterns and problems of group medical 
care, Dr. Rorem stated that the public does not distinguish between 
functions of diagnosis and treatment and wishes to receive complete 
medical care from the same medical organization. 

He pointed out that group medical practice is being developed in 
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order to coordinate the special knowledge and skill of individual 
practitioners, and to assure eflPective utilization of expensive diagnostic 
and treatment facilities. It makes possible common interest of a 
number of physicians in the care of individual patients. 

Dr. Rorem described many features of group practice, including 
specialized professional qualifications of the practitioners; contiguity 
of professional office with availability for regular and frequent con¬ 
sultations concerning individual patients; joint use of supplementary 
services; some joint ownership of equipment, apparatus, or buildings; 
cooperative, rather than competitive division of total income among 
the group. 

The development of group medical practice will be dependent upon 
the degree to which doctors consider such activities favorable to their 
immediate and long-rim self-interest, he said. Opportimity for 
unfettered professional service is a greater factor than total income. 

Rather than a form of organization, group medical practice is a 
process of “evolution" which is developing gradually. It follows a 
series of “revolutions” in medical science. Group medical service is 
being developed to coordinate the specialized knowledge and skill of 
individual practitioner’s, and to utilize effectively the public’s invest¬ 
ment in diagnostic and treatment facilities, including hospitals. But 
a “cultural lag” still remains betvreen what is known and what is 
being done about it. 


JOUST HOUSING 

Two Services Under One Roof 

With the narrowing of the gap between curative and preventive 
medicine has come another progressive step—the housing of the local 
health department and a hospital under the same roof, said Anthony 
J. Borowski, Dr.P.H., Chief of the Division of Hospital Facilities of 
the Ohio Department of Health, speaking before a combined session 
of the Health Officers, Laboratory, and Medical Care Sections. 

Dr. Borowski pointed out that a union of these two types of service 
under one roof can be effected only after a thorough airing of the 
benefits to be derived, the points of possible conflict, complete expla¬ 
nation to the public, and a S3rmpathetic and cooperative attitude of 
each of the two services toward the other. In addition, there must 
be careful physical and procedural planning to keep the health center 
out of the basement, close to hospital adjunct services sudi as labo¬ 
ratory, X-ray, pharmacy, and in a position where there can be coop¬ 
eration between the personnel of the two oiganizations in the fields 
of nursing, diet, maternal and child hygiene, and the like. 
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Ten yeaxs’ expeiienca in joint houaii^ of a hospital, health de¬ 
partment, and a laboratory was reviewed by William A. Harris, M.D., 
Deputy Maryland State and Charles County Health OfScer. 
It has been his experience that throi^h frequent contacts between 
the health officer and practicing physicians who regularly visit patients 
in the hospital a close working relationship has devdoped. 

Benefits Both Departments 

The health officer and the nurse superintendent of the hospital 
confer frequently. They have found that many problems are joint 
and are jointly solved. The laboratory is a branch unit of the State 
health department and serves both the county health department and 
the hospital. It is supported mainly by the health department, but 
alone nAit,hftr the department nor the hospital could afford the labora¬ 
tory. All thoughts of expansion have joint housing in mind. 

As a hospital administrator, E. Dw^ht Barnett, M.D., Director of 
Harper Hospital in Detroit, pointed out that one of the fimctions of 
hospitals is to foster community public health and preventive medi¬ 
cine programs. Although many hospitals would Uke to carry out 
this function to the fullest, they sometimes find a lack of interest on 
the part of health departments. 

In 1948, Dr. Barnett recalled, a joint committee of the American 
Hospital Association and APHA developed a policy, later approved, 
suggesting that both groups work closely together for community 
health. The Hill-Burton Act has helped bring hospitals and health de¬ 
partments under the same roof. Whenever joint housing is possible, it 
vnll improve the efficiency of both departments. Although this dose 
cooperation has started in rural areas, full advantage of it has not 
been taken in the larger cities, he said. 

Approval is General 

Under the Hospital Planning and Corrstruction Act, over 250 health 
centers have been approved, and about 50 of these are being planned 
in connection with hospital facilities, Milton Terris, M.D., M.P.H., 
Staff Director of the Subcommittee on Medical Care of the APHA, 
commented in reporting on a survey of joint housing. 

He reviewed studies of 24 local health imits where joint housing— 
and in some cases joint administration—is in effect. The majority of 
health officers interviewed felt that the greatest single advantage of 
joint housing was the opportunity it provides for dose contact with 
practicmg physicians and the hospital staff. The major disadvantage 
was found to be confined to the combined units in which the health 
department is housed in the hospital building—^this largdy rdated to 
pressure on space. 
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The great majority of the health oflBicers considered that the ad¬ 
vantages of joint housing outweigh the disadvantages, while only 3 
of the 24 health officers expressed opposition to joint housk^ on the 
basis of their experience. Practically all of the hospital directors 
interviewed likewise espressed approval of joint housing. Dr, Terris 
felt there was little doubt, on the basis of this survey, that the location 
of hospitals and health departments in dose proximity is a valuable 
means of facilitating the coordination of preventive and curative 
medicine in the interest of better health service for the individual and 
the community. 

MEDICAL FACILITIES 

Research Centers Pose Environmental Problems 

Placing patients in dose physical rdationship to research teaniis 
and their laboratories is an important devdopment in modem research 
centers. As a result, new problems have been predpitated in con¬ 
struction, equipment, and operation which are of direct concern to 
engineers, Donald L. Snow, PHS Sanitary Engineer, National Insti¬ 
tutes of Health, told the Engineermg Section. 

He noted that medical research programs often involve large num¬ 
bers of animals, the handling of pathogenic, toxic, inflammable, 
corrosive, and radioactive materials. These inherent hazards become 
even more serious when they occur near nursing units. Prudent 
planning and experienced administration can reduce these hazards. 

We need to emphasize the desirability of keeping in the pl anning 
foreground those environmental requirements bearing on the health, 
safety, and physical comforts of a hospital research center. Mr. Snow 
illustrated his theme with examples from the PHS Clinical Center 
now under construction which will accommodate 500 patients and over 
1,000 laboratory modules. He spoke of the design of nursing units, 
flexibility in laboratories, centralization of services, and safeguards 
for spedal activities. 

Study Conflicting Interests 

To provide a healthful and relaxing atmosphere for the patients, 
conditions of convenience and utility for the staff, and a structure 
safe for all demands an awareness of various and sometimes con¬ 
flicting interests. Such basic concepts as placing nursing nuits in 
the general vicinity of laboratory operations can set off a literal 
chain reaction of problems. Their consequences can affect not only 
the structural, air-conditioning, and equipment design, but the selec¬ 
tion of interior finishes, what housekeeping procedures must be modi- 
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fied, and even what types of waste containers should be used and how 
wastes are to be disposed of ultimately. 

To gain real acceptance, it is imperative that each feature, pre¬ 
scribed for reasons of health and safety, be measured as to how it fits 
into the hospital research center's operational pattern. To this end, 
sanitary engineers and other sanitation workers can fill a unique role 
by thinking in more intimate terms of both the environmental and 
operating problems of our modern medical centers. Here they can 
help bring together, through both observation and subsequent research, 
areas of deficient information. Finally, they can vigorously insist 
that in the building-planning stage their studied recommendations 
be weighed fairly in the economic-health balance, Mr. Snow said. 
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Ineidenee of Disease 

No health department ^ State or locals am effectively prevent or control disease ivithout 
knowledge of tvhen^ and under what conditions cases arc occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports from States for Week Ended November 25, 1950 
Measles 

For the current week 2,026 cases of measles were reported as com¬ 
pared with 1,286 for the same week last year, and a 5-year (1946-49) 
median of 1,936 cases. The States reporting the largest number 
during the current week were Wisconsin (389), Missouri (210), 
California (145), Kentucky (145), Ohio (144), and Illinois (120). 
Ivfiumza 

Approximately the same number of new cases was reported for the 
current week (2,000) as compared with the same week last year 
(1,997). Seventy-four percent of the total occurred in Texas and 
Virginia. Hawaii reported 128 cases durir^ the current week as 
compared with 544 for the previous week. 


Comparatuie Data For Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 
(Numbm aftra diseases are luternational List numbers, 1918 revision] 


Dlbcuso 


Anthrax C062).. 

Diphtheria (066). 

Acute infectious encephalitis 

<082).... 

Influensa (480-483). 

Measles (086). 

Meningococcal meningitis 


Pneumonia (490-498). 

Acute poliomyelitis (OSO). 

spotted fever 

Scarlet fever (660)1111111111111 

Smallpox (084). 

Tularemia (069). 

Typhoid and paratyphoid 

ftver(040,041)*. 

Whooping cough (066). 


Total for 
week 
ended— 

5-jcar 

me¬ 

dian 

1946-49 

Sea¬ 

sonal 

low 

week 

Oumiilati\e 
total since 
seasonal low 
week 

6-jear 

median 

1944-45 

through 

1948-49 

Cumultttivo 
total for 
calendar year 

Nov. 

26, 

1060 

No\. 

26, 

1949 

196U 

1949 

1949^ 

1948- 

49 

1 


m 

(0 

(>) 

(0 

(0 

42 

47 

116 

240 


27th 

2,296 

3,410 

4,694 

5.424 

7,178 

29 

8 


(0 

(0 

(1) 

(») 

915 

710 

2,000 

1,997 

2,167 

30th 

22,433 

18,484 

19,246 

268,692 

91,351 

2,026 

1,286 

1,936 

35th 

12,700 

8,942 

12,696 

300,871 

697,460 

64 

58 

59 

37th 

601 

674 

674 

3,400 

3,090 

1,070 

1,229 


(0^ 

(•) 

(*) 

(0 

73,251 

69,868 

6^ 

606 

366 

11th 

*30,229 

40,096 

23,794 

*31,360 

41,009 

2 

3 

3 

(0 

(‘) 

fO 

(0 

461 

65S 

1,021 

1,183 

1,721 

32d 

9,321 

110,049 

12,978 

49,491 

67,716 

4 

1 

2 

36th 

7 

1 6 

$ 

33 

40 

10 

9 

21 

(0 

0) 

(0 

0) 

4 802 

1,003 

49 

47 

69 

11th 

%694 

3,160 

3,160 

3,203 

3,638 

1,640 

It 904 

2,011 

39th 

13,066 

12,701 

13,810 

110,261 

69,303 


5->ear 

mc- 

1946-19 


f^) 

10,891 

687 

162,233 

572.963 

3,12« 

‘2i,‘261 

618 

74,613 

155 

m 

3,638 

89,686 


1 Not computed. 

! Ml^igan, week ended October 7,1 case. Addition, Iowa, delayed report, 2Si cases, 

• Deduction; Arkansas, week ended November 4,1 case. t, o.* 

< Including cases reported as salmonellosis. 
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Other Disetises 

Four cases of smallpox were reported in Kansas for the current 
week. There was one case of anthrax in New Jersey. A substantial 
decrease in number of poliomyelitis cases has occurred, 669 cases for 
the current week as compared with a total of 958 cases for the previous 
week. The total number reported since the seasonal low point in 1950 
is 30,229 as compared with 40,096 in 1949. 

Reports of Epidemics 

Keraioconjuncdvids 

Dr. R. O. Saxvik, State Health Officer, North Dakota, has reported 
that 89 cases of keratoconjunctivitis were reported in Minot and 
vicinity. All cases were reported by two ophthalmologists in Minot, 
and the diagnosis of several source cases was confirmed at the Uni¬ 
versity of Minnesota. 

Rabies in Man 

Dr. Geoige W. Cox, State Health Officer, Texas, has reported 
that the current rabies epizootic in El Paso has resulted in a human 
death from rabies on November 4, 1950. There have been approxi¬ 
mately 1,000 rabid animals reported in Texas as a whole since January 
1,1950. 


Deaths During Week Ended November 2 S 3 IB50 


Data for 90 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths____ 

Median for 3 prior years_ 

Total deaths, first 47 weeks of year.. 

Deaths under 1 year of age... 

Median for 3 prior years_ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 47 weeks of 
year___ 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force_ 

Number of death claims_ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, anTmA .!, 

rate_ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 47 weeks of 
year, annual rate____ 


Wee^ ended Corresponding 


Nou. 25,1950 

weeS, 1949'' 

8,281 

8,515 

8,515 


414, 806 

415, 434 

527 

582 

582 


27, 964 

29, 387 

69, 644, 678 

70, 023, 632 

10, 522 

10, 854 

7.9 

8.1 

9.2 

9.1 
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Reported Cases of Selected CommunicaWe Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended November 25,1950 

(Nomben under diseoMi are International list numbers, 1948 revision] 


Dlph- ■ 
theria 

Encepha¬ 
litis, in- ; 
feotious 

Inflaenza 

Measles 

Menin¬ 

gitis, 

menin¬ 

gococcal 

(066) 

(082) 

(480-483) 

(085) 

(067.0) 


Polio¬ 

myelitis 



1 New York City only. 
Anthrax: New Jersey, 1 oa 
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Reported Gases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, Week 
Ended November 25,1950—Continued 

[Numbers under diseases are International list numbers, 19i8 rerision] 


Rooky 

Slotted 

fever 



t lodadins cases reported as salmoneUosfs. 

im 


^ Tnduding oases reported as streptoooocal sore throat. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Reported Cases of Certain Diseases —JTecfc Ended November 71, 1950 



New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Ed¬ 

ward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

•Votul 

Chickonpox. 



■i 

1 

137 

348 

51 

109 

94 

124 

884 

DiphtheHa.. 





3 



1 



4 

Dysentery, baeUlary.- 





o 

2 




10 

15 

Encephalitis, inJCectlous. 







1 




1 

German me^es. 





4 

28 

2 

14 

23 

26 

97 

Influenza. 



22 



s 

3 




33 

Measles. 

1 


3 


■r?ii 

558 

23 

1 

21 

79 

946 

Meningitis, meningo¬ 
coccal... 





2 

3 

1 

1 



7 

Mumps. 

1 


4 


56 

242 

16 

60 

157 

43 

588 

Poliomyelitis. 




... 

2 

4 


2 


9 

Scarlet fever. 




1 

46 

35 

28 

10 

61 

23 

213 

Tuberculosis (all 












forms). 

a 


4 

13 


U 

16 

5 

11 

38 

172 

Typhoid and para¬ 












typhoid fever. 

2 




2 

1 



1 

1 

7 

Venereal diseases: 




mmni 








Gonorrhea. 

6 


1 


68 

70 

19 

17 

52 

76 

312 

Syphilis. 

1 


4 


51 

15 

5 

6 

4 

10 

101 

Primary. 





1 

4 


4 

1 

1 

12 

Secondary .... 





2 




mg 


5 

Other. 

1. 


4 


48 

11 

5 



9 

81 

Whooping cough. 



2 

U 

69 

111 

27 












mm 

■1 



REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The following reports include only items of unusual inddenoe or of special interest and the occurrence of 
these diseases, except yellow fSever, in localities which had not recently reputed oases. All reports of yellow 
fever are published currently. A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to 
date is published in the Public Health Reports for the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

Burma. During the week ended November 4, 1950, 11 cases of 
cholera were reported. For the weeks ended October 21 and 28, 
20 and 3 cases, respectively, were reported. 

Cambodia. Six cases of cholera were reported in Kratie Province 
for the week ended November 11, 1950. These are the fii*st cases 
reported in that province. 

India. For the week ended November 18,1950,10 cases of cholera 
were reported in Tiruchirappalli. During the weeks ended November 
4 and 11, 3 and 2 cases, respectively, were reported. Cholera was 
reported in other localities for the week ended November 18 as 
follows: Calcutta 45 cases, Madras 22 cases, and Nagapatinam 7 cases. 

Plague 

Madagascar. During the period October 21-31, 1950, 7 cases 
(7 deaths) of plague were reported in the provinces of Madagascar, 
and 7 cases (5 deaths) were reported for the period November 1-10. 
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Smallpox 

Indonesia. During the week ended October 21, 1950, three cases 
of smaflpox were reported in Pontianak, Borneo. Smallpox was 
reported on the island of Java as follows: Week ended October 28, 
1 case in Cheriban; week ended November 4, 3 cases in Bandoeng; 
week ended November 11, 24 cases in Surabaya. 

Iran. Seven cases of smallpox were reported in Iran during the 
week ended November 18, 1960. 

Nigeria. During the week ended October 7, 1950, 387 cases (47 
deaths) of smallpox were reported as compared with 254 (77 deaths) 
for the previous week. In Lagos 6 cases were reported for the week 
ended October 7, compared with 3 for the previous week. 

Peru. There were 365 cases of smallpox reported during August 
1960, 8 of which were reported in Arequipa. 

Togo. For the period November 1-10, 1950, 16 cases of smallpox 
were reported in Togo. 

Typhus Fever 

Homiii. During the week ended November 11, 1950, one case of 
typhus fever was reported in Honolulu. 

India (Portuguese). Dming the week ended October 21, 1950, 
five cases of typhus fever were reported as compared with one for the 
previous week. 

Peru. DTiring August 1950,146 cases of typhus fever were reported 
in Peru. Four of these cases were reported in Arequipa. 

Ydlow Fever 

Peru. For the week ended June 20,1950, two deaths resulted from 
jungle yellow fever in Tingo Maria, Huanuco Department, and for the 
period July 7-21, two addition^ deaths were reported. In San 
Martin Department one death was reported in Bellavista on June 13 
and on June 19 one death was reported in Tarapoto. One death was 
reported July 22,1950, in Pucalpa, Loreto Department. 

Venezuela. On November 14,1950, one fatal case of jungle yellow 
fever was reported in El Mila^, Tachira State. This case came 
from the jungle zone of San Camilo. 

* * * « 
quakanune measures 

Certificates and procedures sperified below are required for persons 
arriving in Egypt, Somaliland, Iraq, Lebanon, and Chile.* 

Afiica 

Egypt. International cholera vaccination certificate for persons 

1 Prepared by the Division of Foreign Quarantine from information obtained from the Weekly Epidemlo- 
logioid Record of the World Health Organization, and other souioes. 
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who transited India and Pakistan or boarded aircraft there in trandt 
to or stopping at Cairo. 

Official certificate of stool examinations made on two successiTe 
days before departure from India or Pakistan for persons stopping at 
Cairo who transited those countries or boarded aircraft there. Persons 
without this certificate are quarantined at Cairo pending negative 
stool examination reports. 

SomaMUmd {Italian). Cholera vaccination certificate attesting to 
second inoculation not more than 6 months or less than 6 days before 
entry for persons from India, Pakistan, or other cholera infected areas. 
Certificate must state number of vibrios per cc., and that minimtim of 
6,000 million vibrios was injected. 

Smallpox vaccination certificate issued not more than 3 years or less 
than 14 days before arrival, for all travelers. 

Typhus and typhoid fever inoculation certificates issued not more 
than 12 months before arrival, for all persons. 

Ydlow fever inoculation certificate issued not more than 4 years or 
less than 10 days before arrival, for aU persons from yellow fever areas. 

Arrivals from an infected area who stay in Somaliland are subjected 
to vaccination and surveillance m absence of above certificates. In¬ 
transit travders lacking a valid certificate may continue journey if 
medical inspection reveals freedom from infection. 

Asia 

Iraq_. Arrivals from Saudi Arabia must have valid cholera vaccina¬ 
tion certificate; persons staying in Iraq are quarantined or placed 
under surveQlance pending negative report of bacteriological tests; 
transit passengers are isolated until departure. 

South America 

Chile. Before receiving a visa to Chile, travelers must present a 
certificate of smallpox vacdnation performed at least 15 days but 
not more than 3 years previously. Tourists not required to have a 
visa must present such a vaccination certificate on arrival in Chile. 
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—Examination-- 

Entomologists, Parasitologists, and Protozoologists 

Examinations for scientists and sanitarians (entomologists, para- 
sitologists, and protozoologists) in the Regular Corps of the Public 
Health Service will be held February 12-14, 1951, in various cities 
throughout the country. Completed applications must be in the 
Washmgton office by January 15. 

Appointments are permanent and provide opportunities for career 
service in research and public health activities. Benefits include 
periodic pay raises and promotions; liberal retirement provision; 
medical care; annual and sick leave. 

Appointments will be made in the grade of assistant and senior 
assistant, equivalent to Navy ranks of lieutenant, j. g., and lieutenant, 
respectively. Entrance pay is $4,486 for assistant (with dependents) 
and $5,346 for senior assistant, including rental and subsistence 
allowance. 

Candidates must have at least 7 years of professional trainii^ and 
experience beyond high school, and must have, or expect to receive by 
November 1951, a master’s or doctor’s degree. 

For application forms and additional infonnation, write to: Smgcon 
General, United States Public Health Service, Federal Security Agency 
Washington 25, D. C. Attention: Division of Commissioned Officers. 
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The Anthrone Blood Sugar Method Adapted to 
Diabetes Case Finding in a Multiple Screening 
Program 

By R. H. Fbiz, A.B., and Lbster M. Pkibib, MJ)., F.A.C.P.* 

With the decrease in the incidence of conununicable diseases, and 
the resulting extension of the average life span in the United States, 
greater attention has been focused recently on the degenerative con¬ 
ditions conunonly encountered in older age groups. Statistics show 
that heart disease, cancer, cerebral hemorrhage, nephritis, arterio¬ 
sclerosis, and diabetes account for over half the deaths in this country 
today (1). Public health authorities have in the last decade become 
increasingly aware that diabetes, conveniently placed in the class of 
degenerative diseases, should be regarded as a major public health 
problem (2). 

Much data are available concerning the prevalence of diabetes, and 
this phase of the subject is not extensively reviewed; however, certain 
statistics stand out and should be emphasized. In 1935-36, the 
National Health Survey (S) found that approximatdy 367 out of 
100,000 individuals were known to have diabetes. Based upon a 
study made in Oxford, Mass., in 1947 by the Diabetes Section of the 
PubHc Health Service, it was found that the prevalence of diabetes 
was 2 percent of the individuals tested (4). Recent statistics pub¬ 
lished by the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company (5) indicate that 
the onset rate of diabetes is such that 4,350,000 of our present popula¬ 
tion win eventually have the disease. It is common knowledge that 
the early discovery of diabetes is desirable for the successful control 
and treatment of the disease. With these facts in view, the Georgia 
Department of Public Health in conjunction with the State and local 
medical associations and the Public Health Service has embarked on 
a program of diabetes case finding. 

In OTdex that the greatest number of individuals with impaired 
carbohydrate metabolism be found, it was desirable that a simple, 
accurate, and rapid method for the determination of blood sugar be 

*From tbe Divistaii of Industrial Hygiene, Georgia Department of Public Health, Atlanta, Ga. 
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provided, one that could be easily adapted to Georgia’s county-wide 
mass tuberculosis and venereal disease scre enin g program (^6,7). 

After study of some of the blood sugar methods available (8-12), it 
appeared that the anthrone method recently developed by Dreywood 
(IS) and modified by Durham et al. (14) might be most suitable for 
our purposes. The latter authors have established the reliability of 
the method by recovery experiments with blood and also by correlation 
with the Nelson-Somog 3 fi “true glucose” method (11). Their findings 
have been reproducible in our laboratory. Hence, we accept as 
trustworthy their statement that the anthrone method “fulfills at 
least two criteria for an acceptable quantitative procedure: It allows 
the practically complete recovery of glucose added to blood specimens; 
and it gives results comparable with those obtained by the use of a 
standard and generally accepted method. . . . (It) represents a 
rare combination of ease and rapidity of operation with high precision 
in results ” 


Field Studies and Results 

In the fall of 1949, the first field trials of this screening test were 
carried out in Twiggs and Lowndes Counties in industries where 
routine chest X-ray and blood serology surveys had previously been 
scheduled. The additional blood and mine ‘ survey procedures were 
merely superimposed on that program. The initial investigations 
entailed analyses of the blood and urine sugar concentrations of 749 
individuals. 

The primary objectives of these studies were to test the mechanical 
adaptability of the screening procedure for field work and to determine 
the maximum rate at which analyses could be carried out. It was 
found that a rate of 100 individuals examined per hour could be 
maintained in the fidd by three nurses performing the venipuncture 
and one technician pipetting the aliquots of blood into the tubes 
containing the trichloroacetic acid necessary for deproteiuization.^ 
The tubes were then shipped to a central testing laboratory for com¬ 
pletion of the analyses. The results of these preliminary screening 
tests are given in table 1. 

Fifty-six individuals in the Lowndes County investigation were 
notified by mail to report in a fasting condition for further study on 
a selected date. Fifty-three of these individuals had shown a blood 
sugar screening level of more than 150 minigrfl.ma percmit (170 mg. 
percent has subsequently been selected as a screening level); die other 
three were called back solely because of sugar in the urine. Fifty-two 

1 TTimalyses by Olimtest method, 

> This scdied o l e is readily maiiLtained by Qualified and expeneuoed persomiel lu preparing mass 
surveys, several trial runs are neoessury to develop teamwork. 
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Table 1. Results ofptdinumay scteadng tests Jar Hood sugar 


Blood sugar langes, mg percent 

Number 

individuals 

Pel cent of total 

Below 70__ 

2 

0 3 

70-79_____ 

4 

0. 5 

80-89______ 

12 

1. 6 

90-99.... 

48 

6.4 

100-109__ 

127 

17. 0 

110-119.-.-___- 

156 

20. 7 

120-129___ 

159 

21. 2 

130-139__... 

138 

18.4 

140-149_____ 

49 

6. 5 

150-169.____ 

23 

3. 1 

160-169.____ 

13 

1. 7 

170-179..______ 

7 

0. 9 

180-189..... 

4 

0. 5 

190-199.. 

0 

0.0 

200-above_ 

8 

1. 1 


Total_ 

749 

100. 0 



of the 66 individuals voluntarily reported for this glucose tolerance 
test. When they arrived at the testing station, personal case histories, 
as well as fasting blood and urine specimens, were obtained. This 
was followed by administration by mouth of 100 grams of glucose. 
Both blood and urine specimens were obtained at the end of 1- and 
2-hour periods from the time the sugar was ingested. Of the 62 sub¬ 
jects who reported, 20 were foimd to have hypeiglycemia. A sum¬ 
mary of the findings obtained as a result of these glucose tolerance 
tests is presented in table 2. 

Table 2. Results of ^ucose tolerance tests 


Olossiflcation of findings of glucose toleianoe tests 


Number of 
individuals 


1. Normal____ 

2. Hyperglycemia with glycosuna_ 

3. Hyperglycemia without glycosuria_ 

4. Unclassified glycosuria without hyperglycemia. 


27 

10 

10 

5 


Of the 20 hyperglycemic individuals only 1 was previously known 
to have diabetes. 

Ten of the subjects did not have sugar in the urine at any time 
during the sugar tolerance test. More information correlating urine 
and blood sugar values will be published in a separate report. 

To date we have made no further study of the 20 individuals with 
hyperglycemia listed in table 2, nor the 5 individuals with glycosuria 
without hyperglycemia, all of whom appear to have some error in 
their carbohydrate metabolism. Each person has been referred to 
the physician of his choice for further study and diagnosis. Under 
these circumstances a positive diagnosis by us is unwarranted. 
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Further climcal investigation would be required to differentiate 
those cases due to other causes, such as hyperthyroidism, from the 
true cases of diabetes mellitus. Furthermore, it is anticipated that 
the findings from many thousands of examinations in mass case 
finding studies wiil soon be available which will give more significant 
data as to diabetes prevalence rates and trends. 


Procedure 

Preparation of GJassuxtre 

Clean 13-x 100-mm. pyrex test tubes for blood sugar and similar 
tubes for syphilis serology are serially numbered. The numbers are 
on labds® which have a pressure-sensitive adhesive back, making 
them transferable. The test tubes are placed in square cardboard 
boxes partitioned to hold 100. These are arranged from left to right 
in rows of 10 so that numbers 1 through 10 are on the first row, 11 
through 20 on the second, etc. A label is attached to each box 
indicating the first and last serial numbers of the tubes contained 
therein. 

The last two significant numbers are indicated in the box. The 
same box is used over and over again for any block of 100 serially 
numbered tubes. For example, the test tube serially numbered 57255 
would be found in the box for tubes numbered from 57201 to 57300 in 
the position indicated as 55 in figure 1. Each time a box is filled 
a label is attadied to it giving the lowest and highest serial numbers 
of the t^t tubes included. 

An amoxmt of 2.25 cc. of 5 percent trichloroacetic acid is then pipetted 
automatically into the boxed blood-sugar test tubes.* The numbered 
tubes are rubber stoppered and sent to the field station. Similar 
boxes containing syphilis serology,,tubes having corresponding numbers 
are sent with thm. 

Preparadan and borage of Reaggnts 

The anthrone reagent, 0.2 percent, must be prepared from C. P. 
sulfuric acid (95 percent v/v) and twice recrystalfized anthrone. The 
sulfuric acid used m this preparation should be at room temperature 
before admixture with the anthrone solid. Similarly, the prepared 
reagent should be used at room temperature. 

Solutions of anthrone, if kept for several days, tend to darken 
slighlly upon standing in the light at room temperature. For this 
reason, we have foxmd it advisable to prepare at any one time only 

* Prenumbered labels with pressure’seositive adh^ve backs may be obtained from Jkvecy Adhesive 
Labd Carporation, Monrovia, Calif. 

^ A Brewer pipetting machine equipped with Tygon tubing is satisfactory for pipetting tiicihloroaoeitlo add. 
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Figure 1. Square cardboard box for holding^’any block of 100 serially numbered test 

tubes. 

tiiie amount of solution required for one day’s operations. This usually 
involves no more than 15 minutes of the laboratory supervisor’s time. 

Five percent tricddoroacetic add is prepared from the C. P. reagent 
and tap water. Inasmuch as the reagent slowly deteriorates at this 
streng^L, it is advisable to prepare a fresh supply for each week’s work. 
In large mass survey work, a daily check should be made on the 
available number of tubes containing trichloroacetic acid in the 
central supply department. No tube containing trichloroacetic acid 
shotdd be used in the field more than 2 weeks after its preparation. 

Fidd Sampling 

When the individual to be tested arrives at the field station, he is 
given an identification card and survey form. Both bear the same 
serial number correspondii^ to the prenumbered test tubes to be used 
as identification for all his tests. The survey form lists questions 
concerning personal history including the time of the last meal or 
snack. 

By means of a Petrofi needle, a 4- to 8-cc. sample of blood is col¬ 
lected from each individual and placed m the prenumbered serology 
tube bearing his serial number. Before a dot can form, a 0.25-cc. 
portion of the sample is transf^ed by pipette ‘ to the prenumbered 
blood-sugar test tube containing tridiloroacetic add. The blood-sugar 
test tubes are then rubber stoppered, mixed wdl, and shipped to the 
central sugar-testing laboratory. Refrigeration of the samples, 
althou^ desirable, is not essential. 

I Developineiiit of an aotomatlo qnantltati’ro transfar device in mass survey work Is Indicated to reduce the 
human error foctor In rapid pipetting. 
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Final Analysis in Blood Sugar Laboratory 

In tlie laboratory, the tubes are centrifuged for 6 minutes at approxi¬ 
mately 2,500 rpm. The supernatant liquid is decanted as completely as 
possible from the precipitated proteins into a clean 13- x 100-mm. 
P 3 Trex test tube. The numbered label is transferred to the new tube 
at the same time. Exact pipetting of th.e supernatant is not used, since 
it has been found that the variation in the volume of supernatant 
feom specimen to specimen is very slight. To this solution, 5 cc. of 
anthrone reagent is added by means of a Krogh-Keys pipette. The 
tube is rubber stoppered and immediately inverted several times to 
insure proper mixing. The technicians performing this operation 
should wear rubber gloves as a protection against accidental thermal or 
chemical bums. After they have stood 15 minutes or longer, the 
same tubes may be read in a spectrophotometer or a photoelectric 
colorimeter at 620 millimicrons wave length. In our laboratory a 
Elett-Summerson photoelectric colorimeter with a light filter No. 62 
is used. Glucose standards are run with each day’s specimens, and 
with each new batch of anthrone reagent. It has been possible for 
two technicians to carry out more than 100 such determinations in 1 
hour. (If only one test is being done at a time and the standards and 
reagents have been previously prepared, the entire procedure, from 
venipuncture to final colorimetric reading, can be performed by one 
technician in less than 30 minutes.) The readings are recorded on 
special laboratory forms. (See fig. 2.) In survey routine the exact 
sugar concentration is not recorded, but all individuals are classified 
in one of the foUowiDg groups: 

I. Less tliaa 130 mg. percent of blood sugar 

II. 130-169 " " “ “ “ 

III. 170-199 “ “ “ “ “ 

IV. 200 and over “ “ “ “ “ 

Disposal of Waste Sidfuric Add 

Eor mass survey operations the disposal of the large amounts of 
strong sulfuric acid used in this procedure can create quite a problem, 
especially if it is compulsory to flush the acid down the drain. Neutral- 
ization appeared to us to be the method of choice for sudi work, and 
for this task we constructed a large lead-lined vat provided with a 
series of baffles into which the sulfuric acid was dump^. For neutral¬ 
ization purposes the best agent that we have used has been 58 percent 
light soda ash. An attempt to use crushed limestone for this failed. 

Personnel Required and Their Duties 

The personnel required and the duties of each for laboratory determi¬ 
nations at the rate of 1,000 per hour are summarized in tiie flow chart 
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Figure 2. Sample laboratory form for use in a diabetes survey. 

(fig. 3). Each, operation is indicated together with the number of 
people required. For operations in which the number of determina¬ 
tions per hour is less than 1,000, the personnel requirements may be 
reduced proportionately. In smaller scale studios, for instance, it 
has been found that two technicians and one dishwasher may readily 
perform 100 complete laboratory analyses per hour. The supervisor, 
two clerks, and janitor required in large-scale studies (1,000 per hour) 
are not shown on the fiow chart. 

Summary and Conclusions 

The adaptation of the anthrone blood sugar test for diabetes meUitus 
to mass case finding survey techniques is described. The procedure is 
sufficiently simple and rapid to enable three individuals performing 
venipuncture and one technician pipetting to collect specimens at a 
rate of more than 100 per hour and to enable two tedmicians in the 
laboratory to cany the determinations to completion at the same rate. 
The antbrone method has the further advantages of being quantita¬ 
tively accurate for any follow-up diagnostic interpretations and a 
single test can be easily performed in a small laboratory by one 
technician in 30 minutes. 

Detailed data are given as to the procedure, preparation of glassware, 
field sampling, final analyses in the laboratory, personnel required, 
equipment, and reagents needed, and a sample laboratory record form. 
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Figure 3. Personnel required and the duties of each for laboratory determinations 
at the rate of 1,000 per hour. 


This iufoimatioQ. is giv^ for handling of 100 and 1,000 blood sugar 
analyses per hour. 

Seven hundred and forty-nine individuals were screened for abnor¬ 
malities in their sugar metabolism. Follow-up glucose tolerance 
tests were run on 52 of these individuals and hyperglycemia was foxmd 
in 20. Simultaneous urine sugar determinations were negative in 10 
of the 20. 

These findings have persuaded us to abandon the urine sugar test 
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in favor of the anthrone blood si^ar test as a mass survey screening 
procedure. 
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APPENDIX 


Equipment and reagents needed for diabetes testing on a mass survey. All kerns are listed 
in amounts needed for lAiour working days in an extended program when the analyses 
are performed at the rate of 100 and lf)00 per Iwur • 


Amount needed 


100 detms. per hr. 


dispensing machine for numbered labels.--—^. 

Test tube boxes, cardboard 9" x 9" x partitioned (No. 40 chip- 

board) for 100 test tubes.i__ }8. 180. 

Pipetting machine for trichloroacetic add. l----. 

Rubber stoppers for test tubes (size 00 solid).-. 4,000. 

100-place test tube racks (wooden). J. JO* 

Centrifuge (accommodating 128 tubes). 1. f 

Krogh-^ys pipette (for enthrone)..—---— . 1-. J- 

Wire baskets, 6" x 6" x 4>4", cadmium plated, clamp hinged cover.. 10. 100. 

Elett-Summerson colorimeter. 1. 4. 

No. 62 filter for colorimeter.—. 1. 4. 

Pipette washing machine (Technicon)..—. 1.-. 3. 

Technlcon baskets (extra). 2. 12. 

Bucket 3 containing Hemosol solution for dirty pipettes (field sta¬ 
tion). 2. 20. 

Emergency stall shower. 1. J. 

Triple beam balance. 1. }* 

Analytical balance. 1. 1. 

Needle pan >.. 1. 2. 

Petrofl needles_-_ 2,000- 20,000. 

Tourniquets*. _____-_-_........ 3........._.... 30. 

Forceps*. 1. 2. 


Glassware: 

Pipettes,* 1 cc. graduated. 1,600. 16,000. 

Test tubes *. 4,800. 48,000. 

Micro-burette for glucose standards. 1. 1. 

Volumetric flask for glucose standards. 2. 2. 

Carboy, 5-gallon capodty for anthrone. 1. 3. 

Carboy, 12-gallon capadty for trichloroacetio add. 1. 1. 

Syphons for carboys. 2. 4. 

Qrrouated cylinder, 2-liter capacity. 1. 1. 

Beakers, assorted. 


Numbered labels. 700. 7,000. 

Hemosol. Hlb. IH lb. 

Rubber gloves. 6 pairs... 6 doz. pairs. 

Rubber aprons... 3. 27. 

Data sheets (100 determinations per page). 7. 70. 

Identification cards. 700. 7,000. 

Cotton balls. 700. 7,000. 

Alcohol. 

Reagents: 

Trichloroacetic add (6 percent). 1,575 cc. 16,750 cc. 

Anthrone,* (0.2 percent in cold 95 percent H 8 SO 4 concentration)... 3,500 cc. 35,000 cc. 

Sodium bicarbonate for possible skin bums. lib. lib. 

Glucose. Hlb. Hlb. 

Benzoic add. 1 lb. 1 lb. 

Mlscdlaneous* 

Lead lined bath for disposal of waste suHurlc add—58 percent light 1 . 1. 

soda ash. 


1 An excess of these items is required since one set is at the field station while another Is afjthe laboratory 
being prepared for delivery to the field station. A small supply should be available for breakage and any 
delm in transit. 

* Th^ items should be distributed among the field stations in proportion to the expected Yate at which 
the blood samples are to be collected. At least one of each of these items should be provided for each field 
station even if it means an increase in the total number of items. 

* Because of the present difficulty in obtaining chemic^ly pure anthrone, we made our supply by the 
method described by D. L. Morris \tS) . However, the produraon of large quantities is too great an under¬ 
taking for the avera^ laboratory and it is suggest^ that a chemical house be requested to manufacture a 
reagent grade anthrone. 
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Toward Better Training and Services 
in Medical Nutrition 

By Charlbs Gbbn £ing* 

The science of nutrition has advanced with remarkable rapidity 
during the last two decades, and the public is intensely aware of the 
fact that food is an important factor in public health as well as a major 
item in family budgets. 

Agriculturd life is increasingly guided by the science of foods and 
the interrelationship of foods, soil, and health. 

Every alert farmer can see the striking effect of mineral elements and 
oi^anic mulches upon the productivity of his soil. The farmer’s 
family can see with equal clarity the effects of vitamin D, mineral 
elements, such as iodine, and choice animal proteins, such as milk 
and meat scrap, upon the growth of farm animals. 

No less striking has been the growth of applied nutrition science in 
the food manufacturing industry and within the chemical industry. 

The gains in public health and in an improved national economy 
that have resulted from these advances can scarcely be challenged. 
They are too well known. 

Neither can the medical profession escape responsibility for leader¬ 
ship in bringing the results of basic research in nutrition to the service 
of general practice in medicine and in protective measures to conserve 
public health. 

As schools of medicine and public health have increased their 
teadiing and research in biochemistry, physiology, pediatrics, obstet¬ 
rics, dietetics, nursing, and general measures to protect public health, 
there has been a natural and substantial need for developing in each 
institution a division or department in which primary emphasis is 
placed upon medical nutrition. Further developments of this nature 
are of urgent importance and should represent opportunities of out¬ 
standing attractiveness for young medical scientists. It is axiomatic 
that such academic posts should be characterized by emphasis upon 
both basic and clinical research, as well as upon teaching and active 
participation in professional societies. 

Similarly, in schools of agricultme and in the graduate divisions of 
chemistry and the biological sciences in nearly all of the leading uni¬ 
versities, there has been a steady growth in the research and teaching 
activities pertaining to human and animal nutrition—^both from a 


♦S dantiflc Director of the Nutrltioa Fouadatloiiy and Professor of Ohemlstry, Oolumbla University. 
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basic science point of view and in terms of spedhc traiiiing for careers 
in agriculture, in the food industry, in many related government 
agendes, and in the manufacture of biological products, such as yeast 
and antibiotics. Nearly all of the larger food manufacturers now 
maintain extensive research and development laboratories in whidi 
nutrition scientists find attractive opportimities. And in the chemical 
industry, the manufacture of antibiotics headed the list of pharma¬ 
ceutical products in 1949, followed by vitamin manufacture as a 
dose second. Recognition of this vigorous trend is shovm by the 
introduction this year of newly organized professional training pro¬ 
grams in biochemical engineering at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology and at Columbia University. 

In 1950, it is already evident that the manufacturers of antibiotics 
and vitamins have found common ground in the feed in g of vitamin 
supplements and antibiotic concentrates to poultry and livestock. 
Apparent practical gains in growth and health have resulted in feeding 
the products to turkeys, dbickens, and pigs. It is too early to evaluate 
the practical significance of such developments, but it is very likdy 
that they will expand fairly i-apidly, first in animal feeding, then by 
diligent efforts to introduce the supplements into the human food 
supply. 

The public generally is intensely interested in the rapid advances 
demonstrating complex and far-reaching relationships of food prac¬ 
tices to health. This response on the part of the public, leaders of 
industry, government officials, and administrative officers in the 
universities creates a demand for weU-informed medical advice and 
leadership beyond the range of inioimation generally available from 
medical spedalists in other fields. There is good reason to believe 
that this trend will continue into the future with increased rather than 
lessened emphasis. 

Throughout the different sections of the United States there is 
umnistakable evidence that leaders in agricultxure, education, industry, 
and public health see the need for special training of young medical 
personnel to meet the opportunities and responsibihties that are 
already at hand. Hence, it is a matter of first-rate importance that 
in each section of the country there should be well-oiganized, vigorous 
programs of training and research in schools of medicine and public 
health. Such programs are needed not only to provide the traming 
that is desired by medical personnel but also to provide recognized 
centers as focal points where reliable counsel and advice is available 
to all of the groups who have a major stake in the production, distri¬ 
bution, and use of foods, in maintaining adequate education of the 
public, and in the broader aspects of civic administration for the pro¬ 
tection of public health. 

Until there is adequate leadership on the part of the medical 
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profession, there will be wasteful practices and needless sacrifices of 
public health, in part, as a result of the public turning to incompetent 
sources of guidance and, in part, through failure to develop apprecia¬ 
tion of the importance of food practices in protecting health and in 
building a soimd over-all economy. 

The Department of Agriculture has developed relatively strong 
and comprehensive programs of research and education, dianneled 
primarily through the State agricultural colleges, experiment stations, 
and extension services. State and municipal departments of health 
have also made important contributions to public education, parti¬ 
cularly in city areas where the Department of Agriculture has given 
less emphasis to its program. But these agencies and many industrial 
and private oiganizations would gain from having available within 
each area physicians who are recognized for their leadership and 
special interest in the field of nutrition. These individuals could 
exert a strong and stabilizing infiuence in educational measures by 
participation in the programs and conferences of many organized 
groups in their respective areas. Another fruitful channel of public 
service lies in the opportunity to keep the medical profession itself 
well informed and interested in food practices that are of primary 
importance. 

The recent appointment of consultants in medical nutrition to the 
Office of the Surgeon General of the Public Health Service represents 
an outstanding accomplishment toward developing the kind of 
leadership that is needed. 
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PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE PUBLICATIONS 

january~~June 1950 

The purpose of this list is to provide a complete and continuing 
record of Public Health Service publications for reference use by 
librarians, scientists, researchers, and others interested in public 
health work, and not to offer the publications for indiscriininate free 
distribution. 

Single sample copies of most of the publications listed are available 
from the Public Inquiries Branch, Division of Public Health Methods, 
Public Health Service, Washington 26, D. C. 

For quantities of any of these publications, except the statistical 
reports of the National OflEice of Vital Statistics, order from the 
Government Printing OflGice, where they are available at the prices 
shown, with a 25 percent reduction on orders of 100 or more copies 
of any single publication. The statistical reports of the National 
Office of Vital Statistics can be obtained only by writing to the 
National Office of Vital Statistics, Public Health Service, Washing¬ 
ton 25, D. C. 

PERIODICALS 

♦Public Health Eeports (weekly), January-June, vol. 65, Nos. 1-26, pages 1-860. 

10 cents a copy. Subscription price $4 a year. 

♦Extracts from Public Health Reports (monthly), January-June, Tuberculosis 
Control Issues Nos. 47-52. Average 30 pages each, 10 cents a copy. Sub¬ 
scription price $1 a year. 

♦The Journal of Venereal Disease Information (monthly), January-June, vol. 31, 
Nos. 1-6, pages 1-171. 10 cents a copy. Subscription price 76 cents a year. 
(Price changed July 1950 to 16 cents a copy; subscription price $1.25 a year.) 
♦Journal of the National Cancer Institute (bimonthly), February-June, vol. 10, 
Nos. 4r-6, pages 809-1400. $1.50 a copy. Subscription price $8 a year. 
Public Health Engineering Abstracts (monthly), January-June, vol. XXX, Nos. 
1-6. 32 pages each. No sales stock. 

♦Industrial Hygiene Newsletter (monthly), January-June, vol. 10, Nos. 1-6. 

16 pages each. 10 cents a copy. Subscription price $1 a year. 

National Negro Health News (quarterly), January-Maroh; April-June, vol. 18, 
Nos. 1 and 2. 28 and 24 pages. No sales stock. 

CDC Bulletin (monthly), January-June, vol. IX, Nos. 1 to 6. No sales stock. 

REPRINTS FROM PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 

2989. Studies of the action of sodium fluoride on human enamel by electron 
microscopy and electron diflraction. By Davis B. Scott, Robert G. 
Picard, and Ralph W, G. Wyckoff. January 13, 1960. 14 pages; 
13 illustrations. 5 cents. 

*6abscnptioDs to this periodical can be obtained from the Superintendent of Doouments« Government 
l*rlntlng Office, Washington 26, D, O. 
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2990. Serological survey for murine typhus infection in southwest Georgia animals. 

By Harvey B. Morlan, Elmer L. Hill, and Joseph H. Schubert. January 
13, 1950. 8 pages. 5 cents. 

2991. Effects of DDT mosquito larviciding on wildlife. IV. The effects on ter¬ 

restrial insect population of routine larviciding by airplane. By Harvey I. 
Scudder and Clarence M. Tarzwell. January 20, 1950. 17 pages; 2 

illustrations. 10 cents. 

2992. Q fever—An epidemiological note. By Edward A. Beeman. January 20, 

1950. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

2993. Statistics on clinical services to new patients in medical groups. By 

Antonio Ciocco, G. Halsey Hunt, and Isidore Altman. January 27, 
1950. 17 pages. 10 cents. 

2994. Polyvalent Salmonella ^'H” agglutination as a rapid screening test for 

Salmonella organisms. By A. A. Hajna and S. R. Damon. January 27, 
1950. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

2995. Estimates of disabling illness prevalence in the United States. Based on 

the February 1949 current population survey. By Theodore D. Woolsey. 
February 10, 1950. 22 pages. 10 cents. 

2996. Promacetin in the treatment of leprosy. Progress report. By Frederick 

A. Johansen, Paul T. Erickson, Holla R. Wolcott, William H. Meyer, 
Herman H. Gray, B. M. Prejean, and Sister Hilary Ross. February 17, 
1950. 13 pages; 2 illustrations. 10 cents. 

2997. Eight new Salmonella types. By James Watt, Thelma DeCapito, P. R. 

Edwards, G. J. Hermann, and Alice B. Moran. February 17, 1950. 
9 pages. 5 cents. 

2998. Effects of DDT mosquito larviciding on wildlife. V. Effects on fishes of 

the routine manual and airplane application of DDT and other mosquito 
larvicides. By Clarence M. Tarzwell. February 24, 1950. 25 pages; 
2 illustrations. 10 cents, 

2999. A method to determine levels of immunization, medical, and nursing 

services in prenatal and infant care. By Roscoe P. Handle and Henry 
Goetz. March 10, 1950. 16 pages. 10 cents. 

3000. Activities of a mental health nurse. By Adele L. Henderson. March 10, 

1950. 6 pages. 5 cents. 

3001. Seasonal changes in abundance of fieas on rats at Baltimore, Md. By 

James Yeh and David E. Davis. March 10, 1950. 6 pages. 5 cents. 

3002. Malaria control in Iran. R4sum4 of reports made by Dr. Justin M. 

Andrews and Lawrence B. Hall. By Miriam Ziony. March 17, 1950. 
17 pages. 10 cents. 

3003. Field test of the eflSciency of the rodenticide compound W. A. R. F. 42. 

By Martin W. Schein. March 17, 1950. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

3004. Principles on the education and utilization of sanitary engineers. March 

17, 1950. 2 pages. 5 cents. 

3005. Recovery of Brucella melitensis from the hog. By S. R. Damon and J. H. 

Scruggs. March 17, 1950. 1 page. 5 cents. 

3006. Siberian tick typhus. Relation of the Russian strains to Rickettsia pr(h 

wazeki. By T. T. Crocker, B. L. Bennett, E. B. Jackson, M. J. Snyder, 
J. E. Smadel, R. L. Gauld, and M. K. Gordon. March 24, 1950. 
12 pages. 5 cents. 

3007. Q fever studies in southern California. XI. Recovery of Coxiella humetii 

from milk of sheep. By W. L. Jellison, H. H. Welsh, B. E. Elson, and 
R. J. Huebner. March 24, 1950. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

3008. Cultivation of fixed rabies virus in embryonated duck eggs. By H. M. 

Powell and C. G. Culbertson. March 24, 1950. 2 pages. 5 cents. 
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3009. Nutrition programs in State health departments. By a subcommittee of 

the Committee on Diagnosis and Pathology of Nutritional Deficiencies, 
hlarch 31, 1960. 36 pages. 15 cents. 

3010. Effect of concentration and reaction (pH) on the germicidal activity of 

chloramine-T. By George R. Wober. April 14, 1950. 10 pages. 

5 cents. 

3011. Successful two-stage resection of carcinoma of the upper thoracic esophagus 

with reanastomosis. By H. L. Skinner and Milton S. Lloyd. April 14, 
1950. 8 pages; 6 illustrationb. 6 cents. 

3012. Colorado tick fever. Isolation of virus strains by inoculation of suckling 

mice. By J. W. Oliphant and R. 0. Tibbs. April 14, 1950. 2 pages. 
5 cents. 

3013. Experimental transmission of Salmonella oranienburg through cockroaches. 

By Theodore A. Olson and Myrtle E. Rueger. April 21, 1950. 10 
pages. 5 cents. 

3014. Q fever studies in southern California. IX. Isolation of Q fever organisms 

from parturient placentas of naturally infected dairy cows. By Lauri 
Luoto and Robert J. Huebner. April 21, 1950. 4 pages. 6 cents. 

3015. Induced oviposition of SimuUum flies by exposure to CO 2 . By Herbert 

T. Dalmat. April 21, 1950. 2 pages. 5 cents. 

3016. New Salmonella type: Salmonella allandale. By P. R. Edwards and G. J. 

Hermann. April 21, 1950. 1 page. 5 cents. 

3017. Statistical studies of heart disease. VI. Age at onset of heart and other 

cardiovascular-renal diseases. By Theodore D. Woolsey. April 28, 
1950. 17 pages. 10 cents. 

3018. Relationship of coliform bacteria to gas production in media containing 

lactose. By Cecil W. Chambers. May 12, 1950. 9 pages. 5 cents. 

3019. Experimental histoplasmosis in a dog. A nonfatal case. By Robert W. 

Menges, Michael L. Furcolow, and Joseph S. Ruhe. May 12, 1950. 
4 pages. 5 cents. 

3020. Reported incidence of communicable diseases in the United States, 1949. 

May 12, 1950. 12 pages. 5 cents. 

3021. A method of home care for prolonged illness. By Sidney Shindell. May 

19, 1950. 10 pages. 5 cents. 

3022. Ideological barriers to effective teaching by health workers. By Elmer J. 

Anderson. May 19, 1950. 9 pages. 5 cents. 

3023. Rapid measurement of carbohydrate in blood. Preliminary report. By 

W. Fay Durham, Walter Lyon Bloom, George T. Lewis, and Emanuel 
E. Mandel. May 19, 1950. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

3024. The evolution of a psychiatric program in Mississippi. By Estelle A. 

Magiera, T. A. Watters, and Felix J. Underwood. May 26, 1950. 
9 pages. 5 cents. 

3025. Hospital construction under the Hill-Burton program. Analysis of the 

type, size, and location of projects being built with Federal aid. By 
John W. Cronin, Louis S. Reed, and Helen Hollingsworth. June 9,1950. 
11 pages. 5 cents. 

3026. Laboratory studies on the 1950 outbreak of influenza. By M. R. Hille- 

man, R. P. Mason, and N. G, Rogers. June 16, 1950. 7 pages. 5 
cents. 

3027. Public health and the aging. By Joseph W. Mountin. June 23, 1950. 

8 pages. 5 cents. 

3028. Studio of coxsackie virus. Adaptation of a strain to chick embryos. 

By R. J. Huebner, Sara E. Ransom, and E. A. Beeman. June 23, 1950. 
4 pages. 5 cents. 
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3029. Statistical studies of heart disease VII. Mortality from eight specific 

forms of heart disease among white persons. By Mary Gover and 
Maryland Y. Pennell. June 30, 1950. 20 pages. 10 cents. 

3030. New Salmonella type: Salmonella duval. By P. R. Edwards and Mary G. 

West. June 30, 1950. 1 page. 5 cents. 

1697, The control of communicable diseases in man. Report of a Committee 
of the American Public Health Association. Revised 1950. 159 pages. 

40 cents. 

SUPPLEMENTS TO PUBLIC HEALTH REPORTS 

213. Statistical summary of sewage works in the United States. By John R. 

Thoman. April 1950. 29 pages. 10 cents. 

180. Directory of State and Territorial health authorities—1950. 1950 revision. 

90 pages. 25 cents. 

205. Research grants awarded by Public Health Service. By David E. Price. 

Revised 1948; addendum 1949. 1960. 53 pages. No sales stock. 

209. Environmental and occupational cancer. By W. C. Hueper. Revised 
1949. 69 pages. 20 cents. 

NATIONAL INSTITUTES OF HEALTH BULLETIN 

192. Ticks (Ixodoidea) of the Philippines. By Glen M. Kohls. 1950. 28 

pages. 10 cents. 

HEALTH INFORMATION SERIES 

41. Malaria. May 1950. 4-page folder. 5 cents; $1.50 per 100. 

49. Amoebiasis. June 1950. 4-page folder. 5 cents; $1.25 per 100. 

15. Menopause. Revised 1950. 4-page folder. 5 cents; $1.60 per 100. 

48. Tapeworm. Revised 1950. 4-page folder. 5 cents; $1.50 per 100. 

MENTAL HEALTH SERIES 

1. For mental health. Revised June 1950. 6-page folder. 5 cents; $1.25 
per 100. 

ANNUAL REPORT 

Annual Report of the Public Health Service for the fiscal year 1949. 1950. 

173 pages. 40 cents. 


UNNUMBERED PUBLICATIONS 

An index of tumor chemotherapy. A tabulated compilation of data from the 
literature on clinical and experimental investigations. By Helen M. Dyer. 
March 1949. 329 pages. No sales stock. 

The challenge of cancer. By Lester Grant. 1950. 116 pages. 55 cents. 

A teaching guide to the challenge of cancer. 1950. 19 pages. 15 cents. 
Patients in mental institutions, 1947. Prepared by Charles C. Limburg. 1960. 
113 pages. 50 cents. 

Notifiable diseases, year 1947. Reprint from Public Health Reports, March 19, 
1948. 6 pages. 10 cents. 

Tuberculosis case finding in general hospitals. By Zella Bryant. Extract from 
Tuberculosis Control Issue No. 52 of Public Health Reports, June 2, 1950. 
14 pages. No sales stock. 

The human heart. By N. S. Haseltine. 1960. 22 pages, illustrated. 15 cents. 
National Negro Health Week Bulletin. Thirty-sixth observance, April 2-9,1950. 
4 pages; illustrated. No sales stock. 
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National Negro Health Week Leaflet. Thirty-sixth observance, April 2-9, 1950. 
2 pages. No sales stock. 

National Negro Health Week Poster. Thirty-sixth observance, April 2-9, 1950. 
No sales stock. 

Communicable Disease Center—1948—1949 activities. 1950. 86 pages. No 
sales stock. 

REPRINTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF VENEREAL DISEASE INFORMATION 

381. The practitioner and the antibiotic age of venereal disease control. By John 

H. Stokes. January 1950. 14 pages. 5 cents. 

382. The health department and private physician team, in venereal disease 

control. By W. Elwyn Turner. January 1950. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

383. Darkfield microscopy: Some principles and applications. By Frank W. 

Reynolds and Edwin N. Hesbacher. January 1950. 8 pages; 6 illustra¬ 
tions. 10 cents. 

384. Filter paper microscopic test for syphilis, or the FPM test. A preliminary 

report. By Ralph B. Hogan and Shirley Busch. February 1950. 8 
pages; 4 illustrations. 5 cents. 

385. The newer antibiotics in the therapy of venereal diseases other than syphilis. 

By Robert B. Greenblatt, Virgene S. Wammock, Calvin H. Chen, Robert 
B. Dienst, and Robert M. West. February 1950. 6 pages. 5 cents. 

386. The control of congenital syphilis: Prevention and case finding. By C. D. 

Bowdoin and Jack J. JoUy. February 1950. 4 pages. 5 cents 

387. Rapid treatment of early syphilis: Progress report—June 1949. By 

Theodore J. Bauer, Lida J. Usilton, and Eleanor V. Price. March 1950. 
11 pages. 5 cents. 

388. Evaluating epidemiologic policy illustrated by an analysis of current epi¬ 

demiologic policy on field investigation of positive blood reports. By 
Frederick Plotke, Amelia H. Baker, Rose G. Fishtein, M. E. LaughUn, 
and Georgene Schreiner, March 1950. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

389. The control of syphilis in Iowa. By Ralph H. Heeren, Albert T. Iskrant, 

and Richard S. Hibbets. March 1950. 9 pages. 5 cents. 

390. Procaine penicillin G in the treatment of gonorrhea. By Ralph B, Hogan, 

Edgar B. Johnwick, Leland J. Hanchett, Fred W. Harb, and Ottis L. 
Adar. April 1950. 10 pages. 5 cents. 

391. Uniformity of Kahn antigen. Mutually established criteria for an accept¬ 

able antigen and the use of a reference antigen by the Michigan Depart¬ 
ment of Health laboratories and the serology laboratory of the University 
of Michigan Hospital. By Pearl L. Kendrick and Reuben L. Kahn. 
April 1950. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

392. Report on the venereal disease control cost analysis, fiscal year 1948. By 

Archibald B. Clark and Benjamin E. Carroll. April 1950. 8 pages. 
5 cents. 

393 Reports of the North Carolina syphilis studies. IV. Some problems in the 
evaluation of venereal disease education. By John J. Wright, Cecil G. 
Sheps, and Alice E. Gifford. May 1950. 9 pages. 5 cents. 

394. The false-positive reaction in serology of syphilis: The presence of an anti¬ 
acetone soluble substance in human serum. By Daniel Widelock, Mary 
F. Gonshorek, and Lillian Marsden. May 1950. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

396. Education and mass blood testing an effective syphilis case-finding combinsr 
tion. By A. L. Gray, May 1950. 5 pages. 5 cents. 

896. Mass screen testing. By E. M. Holmes, Jr., Paul W. Bowden, and James 
H. Stone. June 1950. 5 pages 5 cents. 
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397. CrystaUine penicillin G versus amorphous penicillin; Treatment of early 

syphilis. By George X. Schwemlein, Frederick Plotke, and Jack Eod- 
riquez. June 1950. 4 pages. 5 cents. 

398. Adaptation of the VDRL method for total protein determination to the 

use of small quantities of cerebrospinal fluid. By Rudolph K. Waldman, 
Lorraine F. Ullrich, and Earle K. Borman. June 1950. 4 pages. 6 
cents. 

VENEREAL DISEASE FOLDERS 

1. Cause, spread, and cure of syphilis. 1950 revision. 6-page folder. 5 cents; 
$1.75 per 100. 

3. Protecting the unborn baby. 1950 revision. 4-page folder. 6 cents; $1.75 

per 100. 

4. Wedding plans, physical examination, blood test. 1950 revision. 6-page 

folder. 5 cents; $1.75 per 100. 

5. Cause, spread, and cure of gonorrhea. 1950 revision. 6-page folder. 5 

cents; $1.75 per 100. 

REPRINTS FROM JOURNAL OF THE NATIONAL CANCER INSTITUTE* 

200. The biotherapeutic action of Trypanosoma cruzi on tar carcinoma in mice" 

By G. C. Jedeloo, G. 0. E. Lignac, A. J. Ligtenberg, and P. H. van Thiel* 
February 1950. 5 pages. 

201. Inhibition of mammary-gland development and mammary-tumor formation 

in female C3H mice following ingestion of thiouracil. By Celia S. Dubnik, 
Harold P. Morris, and Albert J. Dalton. February 1950. 26 pages: 9 
plates. 

202. Effect of ultrasonic vibration on the formed elements of blood from normal 

and leukemic subjects. By Patrice L. Morrow, Howard R. Bierman, and 
Robert Jenkins. February 1950. 16 pages; 3 plates. 

203. Mammary tumor-agent in the sperm of high-cancer-strain male mice. By 

O. Muhlbock. February 1950. 5 pages. 

204. Production of malignancy in vitro. IX. Description of cells at the fluid 

interface of the culture. By Wilton R. Earle, Edward L. Schilling, and 
Emma Shelton. February 1950. 16 pages; 5 plates. 

205. Use of perforated cellophane substrate in slide preparation tissue cultures. 

By Edward L, Schilling, Wilton R. Earle, and Virginia J. Evans. Feb¬ 
ruary 1950. 8 pages; 2 plates. 

206. Note on the lack of progressive growth of metastatic mammary carcinoma 

transplanted subcutaneously into foreign strains of mice. By Richmond 
T. Prehn. February 1950. 2 pages. 

207. Response of mammary-tumor-agent-free strain DBA female mice to percu¬ 

taneous application of methylcholanthrene. By Howard B. Andervont 
and Thehna B. Dunn. February 1950. 31 pages; 4 plates. 

208. Induction of hemangio-endotheliomas and sarcomas in mice with o-amino- 

azotoluene. By Howard B. Andervont. February 1950. 15 pages. 

209. Extension of cellophane substrate procedure to growth of in vitro cultures 

of large areas. By Wilton R, Earle, Virginia J. Evans, and Edward L. 
Schilling. February 1950, 25 pages; 9 plates. 

210. Intracellular distribution of enzymes. VI. The distribution of succinoxidase 

and C3rtochrome oxidase activities in normal mouse liver and in mouse 
hepatoma. By Walter C. Schneider and George H. Hogeboom. Feb¬ 
ruary 1950. 7 pages. 


*Nq sales stook is earned on any of the reprints horn the Journal of the National Oanoer Xhstitute. 
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211. Intracsellular distribution of enzymes. VII. The distribution of nucleic 

acids and adenosinetriphosphatase in normal mouse liver and mouse 
hepatoma. By Walter C. Schneider, George H. Hogeboom, and Helen E. 
Ross. February 1950. 6 pages, 

212. Intracellular distribution of enzymes. VIII. The distribution of diphos- 

phopyridine nucleotide-cytochrome C reductase in normal mouse liver 
and mouse hepatoma. By George H. Hogeboom and Walter G. Schneider. 
February 1950. 6 pages. 

213. Observations on inbred mice exposed to DDT. By B. E. Bennison and 

F. H. Mostofi. February 1950. 4 pages. 

214. Mucolytic enzyme systems. XII. Hyaluronidase in human and animal 

tumors, and further studies on the serum hyaluronidase inhibitor in 
human cancer. By Lawrence B. Kiriluk, Arnold J. Kremen, and David 
Glick. February 1950. 8 pages. 

NATIONAL OFFICE OF VITAL STATISTICS PUBLICATIONS* 

Current Mortality Analysis (monthly), vol. 7, Nos. 9-12, 1949; vol. 8, Nos. 1-3, 
1950. 

Monthly Marriage Report (marriage licenses issued in major cities), vol. 3, Nos. 
11-13, 1949; vol. 4, Nos. 1-4, 1950. 

Monthly Vital Statistics Bulletin, vol. 12, Nos. 11-13, 1949; vol. 13, Nos, 1-4, 
1950. 

Weekly Mortality Index, vol. 20, Nos. 62-53, 1949; vol. 21, Nos. 1-26, 1950. 
Weekly Morbidity Report, vol. 1, Nos. 1-24, 1950. 

Communicable Disease Summary, weeks ending Jan. 7-June 17, 1950. 

VITAL STATISTICS-SPECIAL REPORTS, VOL. 33, SELEQED STUDIES 

No. 4. Generation Reproduction Rates. 63-68 pages. 

No. 6. Illegitimate Births, 1938-1947. 69-106 pages. 

No. 6. Registration of Vital Events Among Indians. 107-126 pages. 

VITAL STATISTICS—SPECIAL REPORTS, VOL, 34, STATE SUMMARIES 

Nos. 1-29, Alabamar-New Jersey. 1-522 pages. 

VITAL STATISTICS-SPECIAL REPORTS, VOL 35, NATIONAL SUMMARIES 

No. 2. Births by Race and by Urban and Rural Areas: United States, each 
Division and State, 1948. 11-18 pages. 

No. 3. Marriages: United States, each State and county, 1948. 19-42 pages. 
No. 4. Summary of Mortality Statistics: United States, 1948. 43-60 pages. 

No, 5. Deaths by Urban and Rural Areas and by Race: United States, each 
Division and State, 1948. 61-68 pages. 

No. 6. Deaths and Death Rates for Selected Causes: United States, each Division 
and State, 1948. 69-74 pages. 

No. 7. Births by Person in Attendance: United States, each Division and State, 
1948. 75-88 pages. 

No. 8. Deaths from Selected Causes for 92 Major Cities in the United States, 1948. 
89-106 pages. 

No. 9. Marriage Statistics: Specified States, 1948. 107-128 pages. 

No. 10. Births by Age of Mother, Race and Birth Order, United States, 1948. 
129-144 pages. 

No. 11. Deaths and Crude Death Rates for Each Cause: United States, 1948-1948. 
145-160 pages. 

•AvaOahte only from the National Office of Vltd Statistics, PubUc Health Servloe, Washington 26 , D. O. 
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Incidence of Disease 


No healih department. State or herd, can ^eedvdy prevent or control disease without 
kttotdedgs of when, where, and under tohat conditions cases are occurring 


UMTED STATES 

Reports from States for Week Ended December 2,1950 

Measles. For the current week 2,615 cases of measles were reported 
as compared with 2,026 cases for the previous week. The total num¬ 
ber reported since the season low point (September 2) is 15,243 as 
compared with 10,661 for the corresponding period in 1949. 

Tidaremia. There were 23 cases of tularemia reported for the 
current week compared with an average of 9 for the 4 previous weeks. 

OOier Diseases. Four cases of smallpox, 1 in Ohio and 3 in Ken¬ 
tucky, were reported for the current week. There were 1,931 cases 
of whooping cough reported for the current week compared with 
1,640 for the previous week. A shght increase in the number of 
poliomyelitis cases was reported, 598 for the current week. The total 
number for the “disease” year is 30,858 as compared with40,629 for 
the same period last year. 


Coxnparative Data For Gases of SpeciEed Reportable Diseases: United States 

[Nain}>er8 after diseases are International list nnmbers, 1948 revision] 


Disease 

Total for week 
ended— 

5-year 

me¬ 

dian 

Sea¬ 

sonal 

low 

Cumulative 
total since 
seasonal 
low week 

6-37ear 

median 

1944-45 

Cumulative 
total for 
calendar 
year 

5-year 

me¬ 

dian 


Dec 2, 
1950 

Dec 3, 
1949 

1945-40 

week 

1949- 

50 

1948- 

49 

through 

1948-49 

1950 

im 

1945-49 

Anthrar 


4 

«3I5 

m 

0) 

2,441 


G) 

4,923 

■iP 

51 

(>) 


145 

211 


7,888 

11,220 


18 

4 

5 

<^) 

(1) 

G) 

0) 

lli 

720 

697 



2,142 

2,492 

30th 


2a 628 

22,190 

271,252 

96,493 

164,726 

Measles (085). 

2,616 

1,619 

2,277 

35th 

n5.243 

10,661 

14,873 

‘303.414 

599,079 

578,346 



79 

79 

37th 


653 

653 


3'552 

3,184 


1,443 

508 

1,599 

433 

261 

li'i^ 

G) 

^30,858 

G) 

40,529 


*74,697 

*31,989 

n,«7 

41,442 

24,6^ 

Kocky Mountain spotted 

fever (104). 

Scarlet fever (050). 

1,158 

1,340 

1,780 


1M79 

11%IQ 

G) 

14,763 

451 

50,649 

■ 

555 

76,164 


4 

1 

1 

35th 

11 

6 

9 

37 

47 

156 

L ll h f:Vii A it 

23 

15 

26 

G) 

G) 

G) 

G) 

825 

1,018 

899 


61 

48 

53 

11th 

2,745 

3,198 

3,198 

3,254 


3,686 

1,931 



39th 

14,997 

14,727 

16,628 

112,192 

61,329 

91,503 


* Not computed. 

> Additions: West Virginia, week ended November 25, meades, 28 cases and pneumoxiia, 3. 
s Addition: Iowa, delayed report, 32 cases. Deduction, Michigan, week end^ September 16,1 case. 
«Including cases reported as salmon^osis. 
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Reports of Epidemics 

Food-home gcistro-enUntis, Dr. A. L. Gray, State Board of Health, 
has reported an outbreak of acute gastro-enteritis in Mississippi, 
which occurred in a city with a population of 40,000. There were 18 
cases with onset of illness between September 16 and 25, inclusive. 
The illness was characterized by sudden onset with nausea, vomiting, 
abdominal pain, and diarrhea lasting for a period of from 6 to 28 hours. 
The incubation period ranged from 6K to 30 hours (median 19 hours). 
Investigation revealed that a cream-filled pastry was the vehicle of 
transmission. Although the outbreak was first regarded as food 
poisoning from staphylococcus contamination which originated 
from lesions on a baker’s hands, further studies suggested that the 
causative agent was a member of the enteric group of organisms. 
However, no specimens of food were available for bacteriological 
examination. 

Trichinosis. Dr. W. R. Geidt, Washington State Department of 
Health, has reported an outbreak of trichinosis consisting of 13 cases 
in Seattle. The vehicle of infection was thought to be sausage made 
late in October from hogs shipped from West North Central States. 
The onset of cases was early in November. Diagnosis was confirmed 
clinically and by muscle biopsy in one case. The routine processing 
of meat was considered to be satisfactory. 

Keratoconjunctivitis. A follow-up report by Dr. Saxvik, State 
Health Ofl5.cer, on 89 cases of keratoconjunctivitis in Minot, N. Dak., 
indicates that the first confirmed case occurred on October 9, 1950. 
The primary outbreak occurred among school children, but numerous 
cases were seen also in fanners and businessmen. 


Deaths During Week Ended December 2^ 1950 


Data for 93 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths_ 

Median for 3 prior years_ 

Total deaths, first 48 weeks of year_ 

Deaths under 1 year of age_ 

Median for 3 prior years_ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 48 weeks of 
year.... 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force_ 

Number of death claims_ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, a.T^T^iifl.1 

rate_ 

Death dauns per 1,000 policies, first 48 weeks of 
year, annual rate___ 


Week ended Corresponding 


Dec. 2 ,1950 

tveek^ 1949 

10,106 

9, 892 
438,034 
698 
704 

9, 892 

438, 677 
682 

29,886 

31,294 

69, 647, 362 
10,972 

70, 006, 680 
14 082 

8.2 

10.6 

9.2 

9.1 
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Reported Gases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, ^^eek 

Ended December 2,1950 

[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 reyision] 



1 New York Oity only. 
December 22, 1950 
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Reported Cases of Selected Commumcable Diseases: United States* Week 
Ended December 2* 1950—Continued 
{NnxnlMirs diseases are International list nnnil>erB, 1948 revision] 


Rocky 




Typhoid 

Whoop¬ 

ing 

cough 


Moun¬ 

tain 

spotted 

fever 

Scarlet 

fever 

Small¬ 

pox- 

Tulare¬ 

mia 

and 
para- 
t^hoid 
fever 1 

Rabies 

in 

a04) 

(050) 

(084) 

(050) 


(066) 




t XnetLodtag esses reported as salmoiifillosis. * Inclnding cases reported as streptococcal sore throat. 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 

Rsported Cases of Certain Diseases —IFeefe Ended November 18,1950 


Disease 


Prince 

Edward 

Talepd 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 



Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 

Braeellosia __ _ 





m 

1 

Sjl 




6 

OhickenDOT_ 

2 


80 

2 


408 

57 

iso 

120 

80 

1,293 





1 

■if 





3 

6 






11 

6 

■■■ra 



6 

24 




5 

4 

11 

68 


10 

23 

27 

138 

TtiAiiatiwi 



5 



4 




4 

14 

MassIm _ 

6 


1 


455 

680 

B 

33 

31 

69 

1,815 

Meningitis, menin- 










gDGOCCal 






2 





2 

MnmjW- _ 

1 


U 


116 

294 

18 


173 

149 

834 

Pollomyelltla 



1 

2 


2 


7 

Scarlet fever 

4 


2 


79 

81 

10 


53 

111 

355 

Tuberculosis (all 











forma)._ 

10 


9 

8 

124 

82 

18 

10 

12 

32 

250 

Typhoid and para- 
tvDhoid fever_ 




2 

15 

2 




4 

23 













Qonorrhea 

3 


5 

5 

85 

50 

21 

17 

47 

84 

317 

Syphilis 

2 


6 

3 

69 

21 

2 

18 

1 

9 

181 

Primary 





4 

4 


5 

1 


14 

Se(jondary-.__ 



i 


3 

1 


2 



7 

Other ' ..., 

2 


5| 

3 

62 

16 

2 

11 


9 

mm 

Other forma _ 










1 

1 

Whooping cough. 

8 


3 

5 

146 

186 

20 


4 

14 

881 


REPORTS OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS FEVER, AND 
YELLOW FEVER RECEIVED DURING THE CURRENT WEEK 

The following reports indude only items of nnosoal incidence or special interest and the occurrence of 
these diseases, except yellow fever, in localities which had not lecontly reported oases. All reports of yeEow 
fever are published currently. A table showing the accumulated figures for these diseases for the year to 
date is published in the Purug Health Rispobts iat the last Friday in each month. 

Cholera 

Burma. During the week ended November 11, 1950, 54 cases 
(30 deaths) of cholera were reported in Burma. For the week 
ended November 4, 11 cases were reported. 

India (French). For the week ended November 11, 1950, 7 cases 
(6 deaths) of cholera were reported in Karikal as compared with 
14 (3 deaths) for the previous week. 

Smallpox 

Burma. During the wedk ended November 18, 1950, one case of 
smallpox was reported in Mouhnein. 
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India. For the week ended November 25, 1950, 99 cases of small¬ 
pox were reported in Calcutta. There were 15 cases reported in 
Madras for this week. For the week ended November 18, Calcutta 
and Madras reported 64 and 35 cases, respectively. 

India {French). Smallpox was reported in Pondicherry as follows: 
Week ended November 11,1950, 31 cases (15 deaths) and week ended 
November 4, 32 cases (16 deaths). 

Morocco {French). One case of smallpox was reported for the period 
November 1-10, 1950. This is the first case since the period August 
1-10 when one case was reported. 

Nigeria. During the week ended October 21, 1950, 261 cases (43 
deaths) of smallpox were reported. For this week one and five cases 
were reported in Calabar and Lagos, respectivdy. 

Japan. A vessel (S. S. Dai IcM Kajko Maru) traveling from Pusan 
and Moji arrived at Nagasaki during the week ended October 28, 
1950 with a case of smallpox. The date of onset of the disease was 
October 20. 

Typhus Fever 

Ethiopia. During the week ended September 18, 1950,32 cases of 
typhus fever were reported. Reports for the week ended September 
4 and 11 show 62 and 60 cases, respectively. 

India. For the week ended October 28, 1950, 9 cases (4 deaths) of 
typhus fever were reported in Jammu and Kashmir State. 

Turkey. During the week ended November 25,1950, seven cases of 
typhus fever were reported in Turkey as compared with six for the 
previous week. One case has been reported each week in Istanbul 
since the middle of September. 
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Training Course in Radiologleal Health 

The University of Michigan School of Public Health is offering 
an inservice training course in Radiological Health to be held February 
5-8, 1951, at -Ann Arbor. It is one of a series of “continued” educa¬ 
tion courses and is noncredit. 

Given at the request of the Michigan Health Officers Association, 
the course is planned by a committee of thirteen indudmg H. E. 
Miller, Director, and Henry F. Vaughan, Dean, of the School of 
Public Health, and assisted by the Atomic Energy Commission, the 
Michigan Office of Civilian Defense, and the U. S. Public Health 
Service. 

Four sections are planned: 1. Orientation; 2. Ways lonizmg 
Radiations Are Used; 3. Biological and Medical Effects; and 4. Public 
Health Lnphcations. 

Although not a course in civilian defense, it will pinvide public 
health workers with information that should aid them in more readily 
understanding some of the problems in which they might some time 
receive civilian defense training. 

The comrse is set up for public health workers in Michigan, but 
interested persons elsewhere are welcome. It is suggested that per¬ 
sons planning to attend make early reservation as applicants will be 
enrolled to the extent of seating space. The fee is $5. For further 
information and enrollment applications address H. E. Miller, School 
of Public Health, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Midi. 
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Causes of Absenteeism in New Haven Schools 

—-Foflow-up After 21 Years— 

Bj Joseph I. Linde, M.D., Abeaecah Gelperxn, M. D., Db. P. H., and Mobbis A. 

Gbanoff, M.I).* 

A reevaluation of the causes of absenteeism in New Haven schools 
during the 1948-49 school year revealed 66.3 absences per 100 pupils 
per school year as compared with 48.6 in 1927-28, an increase of 17.7 
absences per 100 school children under observation. This increase 
was disclosed in a continuing study of absenteeism of three or more 
consecutive school days in the New Haven public and parochial school 
population. The 1948-49 study is a follow-up of an investigation by 
Wilson and his co-workers for 1927-28 (J). 

The classification of causes of absence and the methods of tabulation 
utilized in 1927-28 were employed in the present study. The causes of 
absenteeism recorded in the earlier investigation represented the 
considered opinion of the school nurse or physician; their condudons 
were based upon home visits by school nurses, physicians or health 
department epidemiologists, as well as information from family 
physicians, parents, or, frequently, the children themselves. Infor¬ 
mation given by the school child stems, on the whole, from the parent 
or family physician. During 1948-49, the bulk of data was obtained 
directly from physicians or parents. A factor affecting the number of 
cases in both studies was some variation in enforcement of the ruling 
that children absent three or more school da 3 rB must be seen by the 
school nurse or [doctor. Probably a minimum of 95 percent of all 
absences were recorded in both 1927-28 and 1948-49. 

Further differences were noted. First, no cases of German measles 
were tabulated in the earlier investigation. Information in this 
office revealed that the school year 1927-28 was a period of low 

*Heidth Officer; Director, Bureaa of Oonunimicable and Venereal Disease Control; and Assistant 
Epidemiolc^st, New Haven Health Department, New Haven, Conn, Cooperating in the study was the 
Department of Public Health, Yale University School of Medicine. Presented before the School He^th 
Section of the American Public Health Association at the seventy-seventh annual meeting, Now York, 
October 24,1949. 
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morbidity, and the cases that occurred in school children were placed 
in the miscellaneous sickness category. Second, the few school 
children absent in 1927-28 because of two consecutive diseases were 
catalogued by each cause, and the number of days absent were al¬ 
located proportionally (2). Third, public school children consti¬ 
tuted the only popxilation observed in the earlier study, while paro¬ 
chial school children were included in the present investigation. 
Lastly, a difference in criterion of total days absent was utilized in 
1948-49. In both studies, readmission to school after absence of 
three or more consecutive school days required an admission slip 
by the school physician or nurse. Pertinent information was 
obtained at that time. In 1927-28, however, the duration of absence 
was computed by subtracting the date of the first day of absence from 
the date of the pupil’s return to school. Saturdays, Sundays, and 
short legal holidays * were therefore included in the duration when the 
pupil was absent on the day preceding the week end or holiday. In 
1948-49, on the other hand, absences on nonschool days were omitted. 

All the differences except the last described are not significant; the 
last discrepancy necessitates statistical compensation. The utiliza¬ 
tion of school days only in 1948-49 was required by other concomitant 
investigations. The discrepancy can be overcome if 1 day is added 
to each 2.5 days of absence in 1948-49; or 1 day is subtracted from 
each 3.6 days in 1927-28. Thus, 2 days are added to each 6 days’ 
absence in 1948-49, which closely approximates the calendar week 
utilized in 1927-28. Sk additional days of absence because of short 
holidays in 1927-28 are not considered because they do not mate¬ 
rially affect the calculations. This correction assumes that the 
frequency of absences beginning on each day of the week was the 
same as the average. Actually, both studies found that some parents 

Table 1. Nianber of oases of absenteeism and cases of absenteeism per 100 pupils^ by age^ 

New Hami, 194049 



Oases per 
100 pnplls 



1 Exdadlng Christmas and Easter vacation. 

173a 
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tended to keep children out of school over the week end even though 
the children were well enough to rettun to school on Friday. 

Data collected for the 1948-49 study show there were 16,978 
absences of 3 or more consecutive school days, or a rate of 66.3 ab¬ 
sences per 100 school children during the school year (table 1). These 
figures compare with 16,382 absenteeism cases, or a rate of 48.6 
absences per 100 school children during the school year in 1927-28. 
In 1948-49, there were 25,606 school children, 180 school days, and 
4,609,080 pupil days; in 1927-28, there were 33,700 public school 
children, 186 school days, and 6,268,200 pupil days. High school 
children are included in both studies. 

The causes of absence are listed in tables 2, 3, and 6. The first 
three divisions constitute the respiratory infections and warrant 
further clarification: 

1. Colds include grippe, influenza, and virus infection of less than 
7 days’ duration. 

2. Diseases of throat and tonsils include “sorethroat,” laryngitis, 
croup, and tonsil and adenoid operations. 

3. Other respiratory diseases mclude tracheitis, bronchitis, sinusitis, 
tuberculosis, and pneumonia, and also grippe, influenza, and other 
virus infections of more than 6 days’ duration. 

The other divisions are self-explanatory except that scarlet fever 
includes beta-hemolytic streptococcal nose and throat infections. 


Table 2 , Number of cases and days of sickness, by cause of sickness. New Haven, 1927- 

28 and 1948-49 


Cause of sickness 

Number of cases 

Number of days of 
sickness 

1927 


1927 

1948 

Cnids. _ . _ . 

6,783 

1,966 

566 

7,347 

51,636 
17,618 

36,713 

12,781 

Diseases of throat and tonsils. 

2>168 

997 

Other respiratory diseases.. 

13,416 

2,402 

8;91I 

0 

Diphthfiria _ ' . , , 

114 

0 

Chickenpoi. 

340 

733 

5 ; 005 
32,683 

6,663 

Measles.'.____ 

1,670 

1,723 

519 

1,823 

20,173 

1,033 

4,527 

519 

OArmATi iriAiulAS_ __ 

171 

ot 

26.551 

Mumps. 

520 

Whooping ooTigh. _ _ _ __ 

23 

25,589 

1,363 

3,043 

1,644 

6,697 

3,436 

5,271 

14,490 

Scarlet fever—7._____ 

43 

222 

2.576 

Two communicable diseases, consecutive. 


78 

I.35S 

Diseases and disorders of the eye___ 

185 

980 

EereehA and ear dfsense.. 

276 

404 

2,696 

Toothache and disease of twth. 

204 

167 

884 

Digestive disease and disorder. 

446 

462 

2,670 

Skin disAAciA 

248 

411 

2,824 

1,451 

1 

S' 

i 

1 

356 

196 

M{fu>Al1an^na other sickness__ 

1,135 

856 

6,214 



Allsifiknesa _ 

16,468 

8,305 

4.309 

2.854 

16,763 
10,512 

212,076 

82,669 

112,982 

58,405 

36,849 

£ 

f 

1 

All apAoiflft ArirriTnmiiofthlA difuvMAjti of fthildhond 

3,570 

2.681 

93,583 

All othAT AsuiSAS of aifilniAsa .. _ _ 

35,824 

12,501 

224,677 

17,728 

1,552 

NonaiolmAsa_ _ _ 

914 

215 

All fthRenoAS _ _ __ 

16,882 

16,978 

1H534 



1 Included In mlscdlaneous other sickness In 1927-28. 
s Allocated separately to each cause In 1927-28. 
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Table 3. Absences due to various causes of illness and to causes other than iJOness among 
stdiool children of New Haven 


Causes of absence 

Absences 
during year 
per 100,000 
pupil days 

Per¬ 

centage 

change 

in 

absence 
rates, 
1927 to 
1948 


Per¬ 

centage 

change 

In 

rate for 
days 
lost, 
1927 to 
1948 

Bays lost 
from 

sdtiool per 
case 1 

Per¬ 
centage 
change 
in days 
per 
case, 
1927 to 
1948 

1927 

1948 

1927 

1948 

1927 

1948 

Colds. 

92.26 

169.40 

+72.8 

823.8 

1,116.1 

-1-36.4 

8.0 

7.0 

-21.3 


31.21 

47.04 

+60.7 

281.1 

388.2 

+38.1 

9.0 

a3 

-7.8 


9.03 

21.63 

+139.6 

214.0 


+26.4 

23.7 

12.6 

-47.3 


1.82 


_ 

_ 

39.8 



21.9 



Ohlckenpox. 

6.42 

15.90 

+193.4 

94.2 

202.4 

+114.9 

17.4 

12.7 

-27.0 


26.05 

39.56 

+67.9 

621.4 

612.8 

+17.6 

20.8 

16.6 

-26.5 



3.71 


_ 

(®) 

31.4 


(*) 

8.4 



^.49 

11.28 

-69.0 

407.6 

137.6 

-66.3 

148 

12.2 

-17.6 


8.28 


- 

-94.0 

408.2 

1A8 

-96.1 

49.3 

31.6 

-36.9 


.69 

4.82 

+698.6 

21.7 

78.3 


31.7 

16.2 

-48.9 













(•) 

rs9 



(*) 

41.3 


0 

24.4 



i54 


j 

1-67.9 

21.4 

30.1 

-HO. 7 

8.4 

7.4 

-11.9 


KSDJ 

8.77 

- 

-99.8 

62.9 

81.9 

+30.2 

14.3 

9.4 

-34.3 


8.26 

3.62 

- 

-11.4 

26.2 

26.8 

+2.3 

8.1 

7.4 

-8.6 


7.12 

TiltW 

- 

-4a7 

90.9 

81.1 

-10.8 

12.8 

8.1 

-36.7 


3.96 

a92 

+126.3 

54.8 

86.8 

+66.6 

13.9 

9.7 

-30.2 


6.16 

4.26 

- 

-31.0 

84.1 

44.1 

-47.6 

13.7 


-24.1 


18.11 

18.67 


+2.6 

231.2 

188.7 

-18.4 

12.8 

ii 

-20.3 


246.77 

363.70 

_ 

h47.4 

3,383.4 

3,431.8 

+1.4 

13.7 

9.4 

-31.4 


132.49 


- 

-72.1 

l,3ia9 

1,774.1 

+34.6 

Uili] 

7.8 


P.41 |:i «I;;m i 1 <it < 1^ 1 U'l F:T^f 

68.74 

77.46 

1 +12.7 

msm 

1,119.3 

-25.0 

21.7 

14.4 

-33.6 

All other causes of sickness. 

46.63 

68.17 

+27.8 

671.6 

638.4 

-6.8 

12.6 

9.2 



14.58 

4.66 

- 

-68.0 

199.4 

47.2 

-76.3 

13.7 

ECU 

-26.3 

All absences. 

261.36 

368.36 


3,682.8 

3,479.0 

-2.9 

13.7 

9.4 

-31.4 


> in 194S study corrected to a 7>da7 basis to agree with 1927 study. 
* Xududed In misoellaneoTis other siokness in 1927-28. 

> Allocated separately to each cause in 1927-28. 


Table 2 presents the raw data, numbers of cases, and total days of 
absence by cause of absenteeism. 

Table 3 shows for both study periods the absences and days lost 
by cause of absenteeism per 100,000 pupil days based on the total 
child population during the entire period of risk, as well as the days 
lost from school per case. Two significant changes occurred—^illness 
increased from 246,6 in 1927-28 to 363.7 cases per 100,000 pupil days 
in 1948-49, and the incidence of respiratory diseases increased from 
132.3 to 228.1. Since rates for the childhood communicable diseases 
are dependent upon epidemicity, comparisons of case rates for 1 year 
with another are not valid. Significant increases in both absences 
and days lost per 100,000 pupil days occurred in most disease cate¬ 
gories, but the respiratory disease group showed the greatest increase. 
Remembering the difference ha criteria of absence in 1927-28 and in 
1948-49, the days lost from school per case may be compared if the 
adjustment mentioned is utilized. A significant decrease in days 
lost from school per case for every category becomes evident. These 
results are comparable to the findings of Ciocco, Cameron and Bell 
(S) in their evaluation of the 1921—25, 1935—36, and 1939-40 studies 
on absenteeism in Hagerstown, Md., schools. The case rates per 
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1,000 children per school year for all causes of absence increased for 
eadi succeeding study period; and the average number of days 
absent per case of sickness decreased. 

Table 4 presents the average duration per case by age groups for 
all sickness and for all sickness categories minus the childhood com¬ 
municable diseases. This tabulation shows the longer duration of 
illness in the younger age groups in both study periods, as well as the 
neatest decrease in average duration in age groups 5 through 9. 
This trend was also noted in the Hagerstown evaluation (S). 

Table 5 presents the important and not whoUy unexpected finding 
that the case rates of sickness by age per 100,000 pupil days for 1948- 
49 ^ow a progressive increase over the 1927-28 observations. The 
rates for 1948-49 are approximately double those for 1927-28 at ages 
10 and older. The major factors for this change may be the shift of 
previously predominant preschool communicable diseases to the school 
age group { 4 , 5 ), the decreasing size of the American family (5, 7 ), 
the low birth rate in the 1930’s (7), natural and induced changes in 
the host-parasite relationship { 5 , 8 , 9 , 10 , 11 ), use of new preventives 


Table 4. Averags duration per ease by ags groups. New Haven, 1927-28 and 1948-49 



Table S. Case rates ofsicJeaess due to all causes,byage. New Haven, 1927-28 and 1948-49 


Age (years) 

Cases per 100,000 pnpil 
days 

A.ge (years) 

Oases per 100,000 pupn 
days 

1827 

1048 

1027 

1048 

5 and tmder. 

618.5 
543.0 
4248 
287.7 
22&1 

177.5 

160.3 

140.4 

130.6 

460.8 

673.5 

513.5 
44a2 

353.5 

315.2 

263.3 

237.5 
108.1 

14. 

129.4 

187.2 

103.7 
85.0 
61.8 
50.7 

159.8 

243.2 

810.8 

810.8 

2644 

160.9 

} 63.3 


15 


16 


17 


18 

10. 

10 

11. 


12_ ... ,,, 

All 

18_ 

246.6 

863.7 
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and therapeutics {12), relaxation of quarantine restrictions {IS, 14)f 
and expanded and better school health programs {IS). This impor¬ 
tant shift in age-specific rates emphasizes the necessity of periodic 
reevaluation of school health and communicable disease control 
programs. 


Table 6. Avercuie duration per case of sickness by sex and diagMsU^ New Haven^ 1927- 

28 and 1948-49 



Average days of sickness 

Cause of sickness 

Boys 

Girls 


1927 

19481 

1927 

10481 

Colds. 

8.9 

7.0 

9.0 

7.0 

Diseases of throat and tonsils. 

9.2 

8.1 

8.8 

8 3 

Other respiratory diseases___ 

22.3 

12.3 

25.4 

12 6 

Diphtheria___ 

22.9 

20.5 

Chickenpox____ 

17.6 

12.9 

17.2 

12 6 

Measles . . - - - - - - - - 

21.3 

15.6 

20.4 

15.5 

German meaides___ 

15 1 

8.7 

«U.5 

8 7 

Mumps____- -- 

12.3 

12.2 

Whooping cou^_____ 

4S.2 

30 2 

50 4 

32 0 

Scarlet fever______- 

31.5 

16.2 

31.8 

16 2 

Two communicable diseases.—.. 

«8.7 

24 6 

0) 

8.2 

24.1 

Diseases and disorders of the eie __ 

7.6 

7.4 

Earache and ear diseases-..... 

15 0 

9 6 

13.7 

9 2 

Toothache and disease of teeth. 

8 1 

7.7 

8.0 

7 1 

Digestive diseases and disorders....— 

13.2 

8 0 

12.4 1 

8.1 

Skin diseases__-.-__ 

12.9 

9 5 

15.0 

9.7 

Accidents, injuries and abrasions_ 

14 2 

10.2 

12 8 

10 6 

Miscellan^us sickness..... 

13. 5 

10.4 

12.1 

9 9 


All sickness..—__-_ 

U,0 

9.5 

13.5 

9 4 



* Days In 194<< corrected to a 7-day-week basis to agree with 1927 study. 

* Allocated separately to each cause in 1927-28. 

* Included in miscellaneous other sickness in 1927-2S. 


Table 7. Avera^ duration per azse of sickness, by agp and sex. New Haven, 1927-28 

and 1948-49 


Average number of days of sickness per case 
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No significant differences are noted in the average duration per case 
by sex. In fact, there is remarkable uniformity (table 6). The lack 
of sex difference is again noted in the average duration per case by 
age (table 7). 

Summary 

1. A follow-up study on the causes of absenteeism in New Haven 
schools was made 21 years after the 1927-28 investigation by Wilson 
et al. 

2. The studies are comparable except that the 1927-28 survey 
included absence over Saturdays, Sundays, and short holidays if the 
child was absent prior to a week end or legal holiday; while the 1948- 
49 study considered school days only. Nevertheless, it is considered 
that the addition of 1 day for each 2.5 days' absence during 1948-49 
allows for comparison with the 1927-28 figures. 

3. In a smaller school population of 26,606 in 1948-49 compared 
with 33,700 in 1927-28, 180 school days instead of 186 days, and 
4,609,080 pupil days compared with 6,268,200, the absenteeism rate 
per 100 pupils is 66.3 for 1948-49 compared with 48.6 in 1927-28. 

4. The major change is the increase in incidence of respiratory in¬ 
fections; absences attributed to this cause rose from 132.49 to 228.07 
per 100,000 pupil days. A particularly important decline in average 
days of absence per case occurred in the ‘‘other respiratory disease" 
category. 

6. The childhood communicable diseases show no marked change 
in case load, the major change being a decrease in average days of 
absence per case. 

6. There continues to be no demonstrable sex difference. 

7. The younger age groups continued to have the highest incidence 
of iUness, but the incidence is consistently higher for each age in 
1948-49 except for age 5 and under. The 1948^9 increase in mor¬ 
bidity is most marked in the older children, starting about age 10. 
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Reported Incidence of Communicable Diseases in the 
United States, Third Quarter, 1950 

This su mm ary gives provisional figures on cases of communicable 
diseases reported by the health departments of each State, Alaska, 
Hawaii, Panama Canal Zone, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands for 
the third quarter of 1950. The figures are subject to change when final 
annual figures are released by each State, but in most instances the 
changes will be small. 

Usefulness of the data is limited greatly by wide variation in com¬ 
pleteness and accuracy of reportmg within and between States and for 
different diseases. Variation in use of laboratory procedures for con¬ 
firmation of diagnoses, differing definitions of diseases for reporting 
purposes, and varying methods of tabulation also contribute to the 
difficulties of interpretation. 

The table gives the numbers of reported cases of selected commu¬ 
nicable diseases for each division and State in July, August, and Sep¬ 
tember 1950. Data for diseases reported with low frequencies or by 
only a few States are given after the table. 

Whooping Cough 

Reported cases of whooping cough for the quarter totaled 28,403 as 
compared with 19,668 for the same period in 1949. The 5-year median 
was 29,216. The States reporting the largest numbers were Texas 
(3,545), Michigan (2,337), New York (1,739), and Wisconsin (1,630). 
Poliomyelitis 

The greatest incidence of poliomyelitis in the United States occurs 
in the third quarter of the year, usually about two-thirds of the total 
for any given year. In this quarter of 1950,18,579 cases were reported 
compared with 29,661 in the same period of 1949. New York State 
reported the largest number of cases (2,356), followed by Texas (1,481), 
Illinois (1,112), Michigan (992), California (925), and Ohio (922). All 
of these States, except Texas, reported fewer cases than in the third 
quarter of 1949. 

Rocisy Mountain Spotted Fever 

A total of 264 cases was reported during this quarter compared with 
300 in the same period of 1949. Nearly one-half (48 percent) of the 
total for the entire country occurred in 3 South Atlantic States. 
Maryland reported 29 cases, Virginia 47, and North Carolina 52. 
Scarlet Fever and Septic Sore Throat 

In the third quarter of 1950, a total of 4,331 cases of scarlet fever 
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Reported Cases of Sdected Communicable Diseases in the United States, 
Each Diidsion and State, Third Quarter 1950 


[Numbers under diseases are International list numbers, 1948 revision] 


Area 

Brucel¬ 
losis (044) 

Chicken- 
pox (087) 

Conjunc¬ 
tivitis 1 
(370) 


Dysentery (046-048) 

X)Iph- ■ 
theria 
(065) 

Amebic 

(046) 

Bacllfary 

(046) 

Unspeci¬ 
fied (047, 
048) 

Waw KflgllLTllI_ __ 

29 

1,509 

1 

31 

8 

35 



2 

262 


13 . 


2 




24 







3 

131 







7 

771 


18 

1 

27 



2 

69 







16 

262 

i 


2 

6 



56 

8,165 

5 

73 

227 

124 



32 

1,402 

6 

37 

214 

116 



6 

946 


11 

11 

4 


■pATiTii^y'lyfl.Tifn. 

17 

817 


25 

2 

4 


East Nortb Central. 

210 

3,087 

31 

64 

266 

145 

42 

nWft 

7 

66S 


12 

3 

11 

23 

Tndiflmi. __ _ 

17 

62 


23 


1 

2 

TlUnnfq 

112 

598 

ii 

14 

217 

52 


Michigan.. 

28 

676 

20 

21 

46 

81 

(•) 


46 

1,194 


4 



17 

West North Central. 

205 

449 

1 

41 

22 

66 

7 

Mitmesotfl 

66 

83 


11 

16 

65 


Iowa 

66 

102 


6 

1 

1 


Mtourl. 

18 

89 

i 

9 

3 

8 

6 


12 

29 






South Dai^ota _ 

10 

12 


3 

(*) 

(*) 

(•) 


4 

37 


1 

1 



TTansas 

39 

97 


12 

1 

2 

1 

South Atlantic. 

94 

463 

62 

370 

75 

196 

1,666 

ColawarA 


10 




2 



16 

109 


14 

1 

4 

1 . 


1 

66 


1 

1 

20 


Virginia 

17 

136 


39 

8 


1,667 

Wflst virginin. 


29 


40 


18 


North Carolina 

10 



159 

23 

15 


Sonth njimUni* 

1 



46 

4 

38 


Georgia. 

34 

34 

31 

47 

11 

88 

9 

Florida _ I 

16 

70 

31 1 

16 

32 

11 


East South Centnd. 

48 

165 

8 

182 

117 ! 

69 

7 

Kentucky_ 

4 

39 

1 

36 

48 

18 


Tennessee. . __ 

15 

98 

2 

25 

23 

28 

7 

AlAlvima 

13 

28 


61 

14 

(*) 

(*) 

Mississippi___ 

11 



61 

82 

23 

(*) 

West South Central_ 

114 

68 


250 

266 

5,047 

3,286 

Arkansas... 

9 

33 


2S 

25 

142 

161 

Louisiana_ 

11 

4 


29 

02 

1 

(*) 

Oklahoma 

32 

31 


27 

13 

7 

40 

Texa.s_ 

62 



160 

136 

4,897 

3,086 

Mountain 

S6 

702 

57 

88 

107 

374 

86 

Montfliift 

10 

111 

4 

7 

4 

1 


Idaho_ 

6 

62 

4 

2 




Wvomlnc_ 

3 

21 






Courado_ 

10 

127 


6 

1 

12 


New Mexico,,.. 


37 


1 

11 

21 


Arizona. 

2 

92 

7 

17 

82 

340 

40 

Utah 

6 

239 


6 

9 



Nevada. _ 


23 

42 





Pa4dfic._ 

45 

1,737 

10 

41 

191 

178 

66 

Washington. 

4 


4 

4 

3 

56 

Oregon 

5 


10 

10 

84 

3 

11 

Oallfomia.. 

38 

1,737 


27 

103 

172 

O 

Third quarter iflfiO. 

831 

11,335 

170 

1,090 

1,274 

6,234 

6,160 

Third cniarter ifttfi. . 

1,171 

10,624 

221 

1,613 

1,440 

8,921 

6,943 

Median 1945-49. 

1,423 

12.362 

179 

2,039 

1,174 

7,109 

4,042 

Alaska__ 


63 


■" ■ ■ ' 






104 

4 

2 


8 


Pananift flfinAl » 

1 

91 


27 


4 




129 

1 fwoppi 1 

140 


II^OTI 

9 

Virgfo Inlands s 


3 

1 HpqfW' 


iifwww 









uBBBI 



^Beported xiot notifiable. ^ Bor reported oases of “Ophtbalmia neonatorum*’ see the section following 
table, s Four xnontbs. May to August. * From weet:ly reports, June to September. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases in tbe United States, 
Each Division and State, Third Quarter 1950—Continued 


[Numbers under diseases are International List numbers, 1948 revision] 


Area 

Enceph- 

taitis, 

acute 

infectious 

(082) 

German 

measles 

(086) 

Hook¬ 

worm 

disease 

(129) 

Influ¬ 

enza 

(480-483) 

Malaria 

(110-117) 

Meados 

(085) 


Na^i^ ICnglAnil _ 

8 

441 


30 

3 

3,395 

33 

Maine_ 


66 


14 


52 

6 

New TTatnpfiliirft 


25 


2 


60 

1 

Vermont. ‘ 


39 




74 


MasSftftbusetta. 

6 


■■IH 

(*) 

1 

1,676 

9 

Rhode Iqland _ 



BEBSHH 

4 


17 

2 

nonnectiout _ _ 

2 


BBB 


2 

516 

6 

Middle AfJftntIn 

54 

918 

41 

38 

5 

7,761 

106 

New York. 

42 

379 

41 

16 

2 

3,141 

46 

New Jersey___ 

g 

352 


11 

3 

2,271 

9 

Pennsylvania.. 

3 

182 


11 


21349 


East North Central. 

41 

563 

3 

195 

1 

6,686 


Ohio_ 

2 

126 

2 

18 


1,380 


TndiftTift., 

5 

18 


4 


318 


Tllinois 

14 

84 


14 

1 

1,732 


Michigan. __ 

13 

160 

1 

4 


1,160 


Wipoonain _ 

7 

175 


166 


2,096 


West North Central. 

30 

36 


76 

1 

916 


IMinnesota_ 

2 



13 

1 

192 


Iowa_ 


2 




125 


Missouri_ 

2 

8 


15 


289 


North Dakota. 

11 



5 


62 

6 

South Dakota. 

10 

ppiipppi M 




54 

6 

Nebraska... 




36 


107 

4 

TTensAa _ 

5 



7 


87 

5 

South Atlantic. 

8 

■j 

1,338 

7,808 

65 

1,309 

88 

Delaware..—- 






47 

3 

MarylftTid 

3 

33 


19 

4 

137 

8 

District of Columbia. 




7 

2 

37 

7 

Virginia. 




1,906 

7 

418 

14 

West Virginia__ 

1 

17 


117 


174 

15 

North Carolina. 





12 

116 

16 

South Carolbaa___ 

3 



141 

32 

39 

8 

Georgia _ _ 

1 

mmm 



7 

99 

7 

Florida. __ 


6 

1,338 

9 

1 

145 

6 

East South Central. 

16 

34 

443 

318 

70 

646 

84 

Kentucky. 

2 

7 

48 

2 

4 

200 

20 

Tennessee. 

9 

16 

4 

107 

6 

276 

35 

Alabama 

3 

1 


82 

35 

113 

21 

MissisRippi .. 

1 


391 

22 

25 

57 

8 

West South Central. 

83 

34 

04 

6,698 

683 

1,757 

180 

Arkansas _ _ _ 



1 

368 

22 

155 

18 

Louisiana._ 


1 

82 

8 


43 

13 

Okltdioma. 

0 

23 

11 

266 

50 

78 

10 

Texas. _ 

23 



6,056 


1,481 

89 

Mountain. 

14 

173 

3 

858 

3 

1,561 

16 

Montana..__ 


18 


160 


47 

2 

Idaho. ... 

3 

23 


66 


216 

3 

Wyoming. 


14 




35 


Colorado. 

2 

28 


129 


663 


NewMexifiO _ 


5 


9 

1 

60 

2 

Arizona . _ . 

3 

52 


424 

2 

78 

8 

Utah. . 

2 

33 


4 


425 

1 

Nevada. _ 

4 


2 

61 


38 


Padfle.. 

159 

463 

1 

157 

11 

1^473 

49 

Washington 

1 



32 


217 

5 

Oregon _ . . 

2 

PlIlllliitiH 

imung 

69 


147 

7 

CalSmia. 

156 


iWWW 

56 

11 


37 

Third quarter 1960. 

361 


1,922 

10,543 

841 



Third quarter 1049. 

314 

3,046 

2,500 

3,112 

1,585 

23,135 


Median 1946-49. 

314 

2,161 

2,799 

7,681 

7,126 

23,135 

iminii^ j 

Alaska _ 

1 

4 


8 

1 

7 


Hawaii _ _ 


29 


164 


28 

2 

Panama Canal Zone _ 


69 


6 

125 

494 


Puerto Rieo». . . 





84 

895 


Vinyin Tsiands % __ 

















•Reported not notifiable. i New York City only. * Four months, May to August. «From weekly 
reports, June to September. 
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Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases in the United States, 
Each Division and State, Third Quarter 1950--CouUnued 


[Nnmbera under diseaBes are International List numbers, 1948 reviaion] 





Poliomyelitis | 


Area 

Mumps 

(089) 

Pneu¬ 

monia 

(490-493) 

Total 

(080.0- 

080.3) 

Paralytic 

(080.0- 

080.1) 

Non- 

paralytic 

(080.2) 

Unspeci¬ 

fied 

(080.3) 

JeXfuQU* 

matio 

fever 

(400-402) 

VAiff ICriglATid . 

1,909 

112 

837 

784 

252 

186 

206 

16 


112 

61 

37 

24 




17 

200 

556 

24 



24 




23 



23 


MfuasoATiriSAttR _ 

(*) 

304 

159 

107 

38 

(•) 


5 

23 

37 



37 

16 

OomiftCtfCilTr.,.-. _ 

319 

A605 

202 

285 

66 

56 

174 

(*) 


2,107 

1,413 

333 

8,683 



8,683 

160 


1,908 

1,363 

1,344 

8,486 

927 

46 

2,366 

529 



2,360 

(*) 




529 

(*) 


451 

778 



798 

150 

ViABi: Nnrtfi Central 

1,088 

8,844 

975 

872 


105 

Ohio 

165 

922 



922 

12 

TudiftHft , _ _ 

63 

286 

65 

39 

182 

5 

TlHnMft . 

614 

653 

1,112 

637 

437 

138 

22 

Michigan.._ 

852 

l,i>47 

248 

992 

373 

896 

223 

64 


54 

532 



682 

2 

West North Central _ 

484 

848 

2,101 

246 

180 

1,725 

10 

MinuAsnta..^ ^ __ _ 

6 

131 

313 

145 

119 

49 

15 


85 

6 

868 



868 



120 

92 

220 



220 



2 

525 

30 



30 

2 


4 

90 



00 

« 1 


120 

14 

259 



259 

ITftnBfts - _ _ 

147 

75 

321 

101 

11 

209 

1 

Sontfi Atlantic 

1,020 

24 

319 

72 

276 

66 

1,442 

2,000 

26 

528 

262 

2,114 

72 




26 



212 

392 

243 

149 


14 


142 

140 

868 

46 

94 


3 

Vfr^nifv 

300 


868 

26 

Wept Vlrgfnift _ _ 

26 

229 



220 

7 

*Nr/\rf.li flamlitio. 



502 

315 



502 


PlAnth fiftTftlfTIB 


58 



315 

11 

GAnrgift . _ _ 

100 

591 

252 

225 

14 

13 

11 

■piori^ . 

163 

118 

185 

19 

6 

161 

(*) 

Bast Smith Central 

861 

098 

1,221 

442 

798 

80 

803 

106 

ITftTitnfllry . _ 

43 

182 

366 

17 

59 

8 

'TATITtMWAA 

170 

307 

382 

382 

(*) 

(*) 

20 

Alabama _ 

148 

310 

187 


187 

64 

Miivifppfppi 

199 

210 

50 

13 

147 

14 

WARt SAiith Central 

441 

2,679 

154 

2,256 

203 

225 

164 

1,867 

18 

ArlranaftW_ 

163 

70 

76 

57 

3 

Louisiana-_ 

40 

204 

223 

144 

79 

(*) 

8 

Oklahoma,,, , 

238 

157 

349 

11 

9 

329 

7 

Taras___ 


2,164 

402 

1,481 

357 



1,487 

262 

(*) 

78 

Mnnntain 

1,800 

73 

88 

67 

Montana. 

3 

24 

7 

1 

10 



52 

44 

59 



59 

12 

Wyoming 

61 

13 

23 

11 

8 

4 

1 

Colorado^-:—_ 

342 


89 

43 

38 

8 

16 


46 

97 

58 

27 

20 

11 

13 

Arizona..__ 

292 

74 

61 

61 

22 

TTtah _ 

410 

23 

34 

MOPPPPPP 



9 


38 

18 

571 

0 






2,651 

1,474 

327 




188 


91 

14 

26 

288 

53 



82 


131 

44 

47 

5 

nalifnmift _ 

2,551 

898 

925 

309 

184 

432 








16,466 

16,604 

16,604 

10,562 

11,376 

11,376 

18,679 

29,661 

16,678 


1,964 

3,376 

(») 

13,044 

20.281 

(i) 

697 


819 

Median 1045-40 _ 


842 


Alaslra _ __ 

39 

7 

4 



4 

3 

■RTawaii.. 

22 

6 

*124 

6 

6 



4 

Panama Canal Zona * 

640 

4 



4 

5 


10 



10 


■V VfTrn BaMWiiMi 







*Beported not notifiable. > July only. > Not available. > Four months. May to August. ^ Oanal 
Zone only for May and June. »From weekly reports, June to September. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases in the United States, 
£a^ Division and Stale, Third Quarter 1950—Continued 

[Djumbers midec diseases ate International last numbers, 1948 revision] 


Area 

Bocky 

Moun¬ 

tain 

spotted 

fever 

(104) 

Scarlet 

fever 

(050) 

Septic 

sore 

tbroat 

(061) 

Small¬ 

pox 

(084) 

Tetanus 

(081) 

Trar 

choma 

(096) 

Trlch- 

inlasis 

(128) 

nnjj^ftnd. 


402 

69 


17 


22 



21 

7 


5 


6 

TOaw TTtimpqhira_ 


134 

(0 





Vennnnt * _ 


16 





MaSSacbrisetta- - 


271 

numtn 


6 


16 

Bhode Island_ 


10 



4 


1 



51 



2 



Sfiddie Atinnflft_ 

27 

664 



10 


47 

T<r^w Vorlr 

10 

1361 

0) 


6 


39 

New Jersey 

5 

83 

13 


2 


1 

PAmiRylvaTiift 

12 

230 



2 


7 

Bast North Central _ 

20 

1045 



21 

9 

5 

hWft _ 

5 

449 



3 


2 

IndiftTift - . 

4 

70 



5 


2 

■nUTinis _ 

10 

147 



6 

2 



1 

262 



7 

1 

1 

■Wipcnnsin 


127 




6 


West North Central. 

8 

220 

^Kl 

1 

14 

120 

8 

Mln-nAROtfl ^ _ _ 


41 

27 


4 


3 

TnwA _ ^ 


26 

2 





TS/rissonrl 

2 

62 




117 


North 'nakntft- - 


19 






fionth Xiakotft- 


2 

mmmM 



3 


NAhrAfllcA 


156 






ITAnsftS _ 

1 

34 

BBI 

1 




Soutti Aflantle - - -r 

140 

609 





8 



•3 

■■■1 


HHUHiiii 


2 

Maryland. _ . 

29 

43 

9 


3 


1 

DlstHot of nolunribia _ _ _ _ 


16 



2 



Virginia _ _ 

47 

118 

mniiFTfiti 


6 



West Virginia_ 

2 

33 

39 





North CJorolina- _ _,,, 

62 

276 

5 





South OflrnUna ^ , 

6 

38 

8 





n-Anr^a 

4 

70 

46 


9 



Floriofl-- 


14 

16 


13 


(*) 

ISast th Central. 

25 

648 

72 

1 

28 

11 

■STentiieky _ .. 

8 

142 

39 


1 

11 


rrAnnAiwee . 

12 

263 

33 


10 



Al^hama 

9 

81 

(*) 


9 


(*) 

Mia«;ia«rfppf 

1 

67 

(*) 

1 

8 



yfMit Aniitli Central _ 

19 

249 

8,510 


18 

81 

8 

Arkansas. . _ ___ 

13 

27 

637 


10 



Louisiana_ 

2 

17 



7 



nviahnma 

4 

63 

86 


1 

HMBI 

3 

Texas.. _ 


142 

2,887 




(•) 

Moimt^n . . .. .. 

27 

104 

642 


1 

87 

Montana 

7 

5 

40 





Idaho . . 

6 

14 

67 


1 



Wyoming _ 

3 

1 






Colorado .. . 

6 

30 






New Mexico ._ _ _ 

1 

11 






Arizona. . 


26 




76 


ntah_ 

4 

11 






Nevada 


7 




1 


PaeMe_ 

8 

486 



22 

9 

5 

Washington. . 


62 




2 


Oregon. _ _ 

2 

32 




3 

2 

CaMomla . __ 

1 

392 

73 


22 

4 

3 










264 

A 331 

6,606 

2 

164 

267 

88 



4,046 

3,719 

4 

196 

405 

71 

Median 1946-49. 

308 

6,311 

3,719 

9 

167 

372 

86 

Alaska _ _ 


2 

9 





Hawaii .. 


1 



6 



Panama Canal Zone i _ 


3 

iBiiiiiiii 

MtliVPW 

5 



PnertoBloo*_ 





64 



Virgin Islands S_ _ 

















^Beported not notifiable. * Oases reported as septic sore tbroat included with scarlet fever. * Four 
months. May to August. * From weekly reports, June to September. 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases in the United States, 
Each Division and State, Third Quarter 1950—Continued 

[Ntiml>ers under diseases are International List nombera, 1948 revision]_ 


Tuberculosis 

AlUormj 

(001-019) 


Tula. Typhoid » 

mS>\“ S 

(069) (040) (04^) (066) 



*Bepcated not notmable. > Includes salmonellosis* * Four months. May to August. * Oanal Zone 
only for May and June. * From weekly reports, June to September. 
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was reported compared with 4,046 in the same period of 1949 and a 5- 
year median of 6,311. Cases of septic sore throat totaled 5,505 in this 
quarter compared with 3,719 in 1949, and a 5-year median of 3,719. 
The figures for the past 6 years show that while reported cases of 
scarlet fever have been decreasing, reports of septic sore throat have 
increased. This relative change is just as evident in the figures for the 
first quarter of the year which is the period of highest incidence of these 
streptococcal infections. 

Other Diseases 

Some diseases such as brucellosis, diphtheria, malaria, smallpox, 
typhoid fever, and typhus fever were reported in smaller numbers for 
the quarter than for the previous 5-year period. Some are being 
studied intensively and for most*of them various preventive measures 
are applied. 


Additional Diseases 

Figures for additional diseases reported by State health depart¬ 
ments in the third quarter of 1950 and not shown in the table are 
given below. Also included are diseases reported by the Territories 
and Possessions. Figures for the Panama Canal Zone are for May 
to August; Puerto Rico (from weekly reports) for June to September; 
and Virgin Islands for May to August. The numbers in parentheses 
are from the Manual of the International Statistical Classification of 
Diseases, Injuries, and Causes of Death, World Health Organization, 
1948, 

Actinomycosis (132): Colorado 2, Georgia 1, Iowa 1, Minnesota 5, New York 1, 
Pennsylvania 1. 

Anthrax (062): Colorado 1, Maryland 1, New Hampshire 1, New Jersey 1, Penn¬ 
sylvania 7, Texas. 1. 

Cancer (140-205): Alabama 1,191, Arkansas 145, Colorado 834, Florida 1,414, 
Georgia 71, Idaho 271, Kansas 1,218, Louisiana 705, Montana 369, Nevada 6, 
New Mexico 217, North Dakota 251, Pennsylvania 2,225, South Carolina 78, 
Tennessee 957, Utah 86, Wyoming 102, Alaska 1, Virgin Islands 2. 
Coccidioidomycosis (133): Arizona 30, California 15. 

Colorado tick fever (096.9): Colorado 21, Wyoming 2. 

Dengue (090): Mississippi 1, Texas 7. 

Diarrhea of the newborn (764): California 4, Florida 9, Illinois 17, Kansas 1, 
Maryland 1, Minnesota 1, New Jersey 1, New Mexico 5, New York 7, Ohio 63, 
Oklahoma 6, Pennsylvania 2, West Virginia 7. 

Diarrhea, unspecified (571): Florida 17, Kentucky 23, Maryland 9, Michigan 19, 
Minnesota 7, New Mexico 41, New York 35, Ohio 541, Pennsylvania 69, 
Tennessee 53, Washington 1, Alaska 1. 

Encephalitis, myelitis, and encephalomyelitis, except acute infections (343): 
Colorado 2, Iowa 1, Maryland 3, North Carolina 2, Ohio 8, Utah 2, Washing¬ 
ton 2. 
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Erysipelas (052); Arkansas 2, Connecticut 9, Georgia 3, Idaho 2, Illinois 23, 
Indiana 2, Kansas 1, Kentucky 1, Louisiana 1, Maryland 1, Michigan 19, 
Minnesota 1, Missouri 3, Montana 1, Nebraska 1, New Mexico 1, North Da¬ 
kota 1, Ohio 1, Oregon 6, Pennsylvania 8, Tennessee 7, Wisconsin 7, Alaska 1, 
Hawaii 4. 

Favus (131 part): Nevada 3. 

Food poisoning (049.2): California 197, Connecticut 56, Idaho 18, Illinois 102, 
Indiana 2, Louisiana 6, Minnesota 6, Nevada 17, New Mexico 6, New York 
216, Ohio 7, Oklahoma 8, Oregon 5, Pennsylvania 59, Utah 3, Alaska 15, 
Panama Canal Zone 3. 

Glandular fever (infectious mononucleosis) (093): Arizona 11, Connecticut 35, 
Idaho 2, Kentucky 2, Maryland 5, Michigan 23, Minnesota 97, New Hampshire 
1, Oklahoma 6, Pennsylvania 3, Tennessee 12, Washington 4. 

Hepatitis, infectious (092): California 103, Connecticut 1, Florida 8, Idaho 5, 
Illinois 9, Iowa 14, Kansas 1, Kentucky 3, Maryland 8, Michigan 6, Minne¬ 
sota 407 (Includes 400 cases estimated to have occurred in Stearns County 
during an outbreak with onset in November 1949), Montana 10, Nevada 2, 
New York 92, Oregon 34, Pennsylvania 69, Tennessee 53, Washington 1, 
Alaska 1. 

Impetigo (695;766): Colorado 10, Connecticut 5, Idaho 6, Illinois 5, Indiana 3, 
Iowa 4, Kansas 10, Kentucky 25, Maryland 1, Michigan 125, Missouri 14, 
Montana 2, Nevada 40, New York 14, North Dakota 6, Ohio 1, Alaska 3, 
Hawaii 61. 

Leprosy (060): California 1, New Jersey. 1, New York 2, Texas 7, Hawaii 10, 
Panama Canal Zone 1. 

Meningitis, except meningococcal and tuberculous (034): Colorado 2, Idaho 3, 
Illinois 33, Indiana 12, Iowa 6, Kentucky 4, Maryland 4, Massachusetts 32, 
Michigan 5, Minnesota 4, Mississippi 26, New Mexico 3, New York 36, Ohio 18, 
Khode Island 11, Utah 1, Vermont 1, Washington 12, West Virginia 1. 

Ophthalmia neonatorum (033;765); Arkansas 2, Florida 4, Georgia 2, Illinois 39, 
Louisiana 2, Massachusetts 29, Michigan 7, Mississippi 8, New Jersey 3, New 
Mexico 2, New York 7, Ohio 143, Oregon 2, Pennsylvania 3, South Carolina 2, 
Tennessee 5, Texas 10. 

Pellagra (281): Alabama 4, Arizona 1, Arkansas 4, Georgia 20, Louisiana 1, 
Nevada 2, New Mexico 1, Oklahoma 3, Tennessee 13, Virginia 3. 

Plague (050): Arizona 1, New Mexico 1. 

Psittacosis (096.2); California 2, Louisiana 1, New York 1. 

Eabies (094): Arizona 1, Pennsylvania 3, Tennessee 1, West Virginia 1. 

Helapsing fever (071): California 4, Nevada 2, Oregon 2, Texas 4, Panama 
Canal Zone, 1. 

Rickettsialpox (108): New York City 33. 

Ringworm of the scalp (131 part): Connecticut 10, Georgia 12, Illinois 89, 
Indiana 9, Iowa 27, Kan^ 17, Kentucky 18, Minnesota 1, Missouri 3, Nevada 
6, Ohio 1, Oklahoma 7, Oregon 19, South Carolina 3, Utah 3, Virginia 69, 
Washington 144, Alaska 1. 

Scabies (135): Idaho 9, Kentucky 30, Maryland 1, Michigan 65, Missouri 7, 
Nevada 13, Pennsylvania 21, Alaska 13. 

Schistosomiasis (123): New York 16. 
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Vincent’s infection (070): Colorado 20, Florida 24, Georgia 2, Idaho 12, Illinois 
9, Indiana 3, Kansas 3, Kentucky 10, Maryland 4, Nevada 11, New Hampshire 
3, Ohio 2, Oklahoma 17, Rhode Island 1, South Dakota 1, Tennessee 14. 
Weil’s disease (072): Michigan 6. 

******* 
Rabies in animals: Alabama 73, Arizona 2, Arkansas 14, California 27, Colorado 
9, Florida 5, Georgia 76, Illinois 20, Indiana 116, Iowa 112, Kansas 10, Ken¬ 
tucky 130, Michigan 60, Mississippi 12, New Mexico 2, New York 327, Ohio 
60, Oklahoma 32, Pennsylvania 36, South Carolina 81, Tennessee 61, Texas 
216, Virginia 14, West Virginia 27, Wisconsin 7. 
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Incidence of Disease 

No hecdth department. State or local, can effectively prevent or control disease without 
knoudedge of when, where, and under what conditions cases are occurring 


UNITED STATES 

Reports From States for Week Ending December 9, 1950 
Infliierusa 

There was an increase in reported cases of influenza for the current 
week, 3,461, as conaparod with the previous week when 2,560 cases 
were reported. States reporting more than 100 cases were: Texas 
(2,251), Viiginia (320), Arizona (186), West Virginia (181), Arkansas 
(144), and Oklahoma (144). Hawaii, whore laboratory tests have 
shown antibody rise to type A influenza virus, reported 96 new cases 
for the current week as compared with 30 for the previous week. 

Meningococxxd Meningitis 

There were 80 new cases of meningococcal meningitis reported for 


Comparative Data for Cases of Specified Reportable Diseases: United States 

[Naxnb«rs after dieeases are Intemational List numbers, 1948 revision] 


Disease 

Total for 
week 
ended— 

5-year 

me¬ 

dian 

1945- 

49 

Sea¬ 

sonal 

low 

week 

Cumulative 
total since 
seasonal low 
week 

6-year 

median 

1944-45 

through 

1948-49 

Cumulative 
total for 
calendar year 

6-year 

me¬ 

dian 

1945- 

49 

Doc. 

9, 

1960 

Dec. 

10, 

1949 

1949- 

50 

1948- 

49 

1960 

1949 

Anthrax (082). 

Diphtheria (055). 

Acute infectious encephalitis 

In^lnenza ^480-483). 

Meades ((^. 

Meningococcal menlnsltls 

(OB.oy.. 

Pneumonia (490-493). 

Acute poliomyelitis (080). 

Rocky Mountain spotted 

fever (104). 

Scarlet fever (060). 

Smallpox (084). 

Tularemia (059). 

Typhoid and paratyphoid 

fever (040,041)*. 

Whooping cough (066)_ 

1 

132 

20 

3,461 

3,008 

80 

1,551 

480 

1 

1,194 

16 

54 

1,967 

209 

11 

2,554 

i^009 

66 

1,682 

822 

1,461 

22 

51 

2,227 

8 

2,813 

2,787 

69 

241 

1 

2,116 

32I 

51 

2,252 

<*> . 
27th 

0) 

30th 

36th 

37th 

?lth 

% 

36tb 

0) 

11th 

39th 

(0 

2.673 

0) 

>28,467 

>18,254 

741 

0) 

>31,343 

0) 

11.673 
11 

(0 

>2,798 

16,964 

(0 

3,829 

0) 

23,180 

12,570 

709 

(0 

40,861 

(0 

12,860 

7 

(0 

3,249 

16,964 

^342 

25?204 

18,238 

709 

(0 

24,296 

16.879 
13 

(0 

3,249 

17.880 

43 

6,701 

953 

>274,716 

>306,425 

3,540 

>76,282 

>32,474 

452 

51,843 

37 

841 

>3,307 

1H169 

61 

7,697 

731 

99,047 

001,088 

3,226 

73,049 

41,764 

558 

70,616 

Aft 

1,040 

3,737 

63,556 

0) 

11,639 

606 

167,455 

584,626 

3,253 

24,763 

558 

78,001 

160 

962 

3,737 

93,755 


1 Not oomputed. > Additions, week ended Dec. 2; Nebraska, influenza, 3 cases and measles, 3; Tennessee, 
pneumonia, 34 cases. »Ad^tIon: Iowa, delayed report, 7 oases. Deductions: Maine, week ended Sept. 30, 
1 case; Georgia, week ended Dec. 2, 1 case. * mduding cases reported as salmonellosis. * Deduction: 
North Carolina, week ended July 29,1 case. 
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the current week as compared with 56 cases for the same week last 
year. The cumulative total for 1950 is 3,540 as compared with 3,253 
for the same period in 1949. 

Other Diseases 

A total of 3,008 cases of measles was reported for the current week, 
and of these, 924 were reported in the East North Central States. 
New cases of tularemia decreased from 23 for the previous week to 
16 for the current week. Poliomyehtis decreased nearly 20 percent 
from the previous week (597 to 480). The cumulative total for 1950 
is 32,474 as compared with 41,764 for the same period last year. 

Report of Epidemic 

A release by Dr, J. C. Geiger, Director of Public Health in San 
Francisco, reports a diphtheria episode in the San Francisco Hos¬ 
pital. On November 4, 1950, a 39-year-old man was admitted to a 
50-bed ward. One week later he developed sore throat and a fever. 
A throat culture showed a virulent strain of the mitis type of the 
diphtheria bacillus. The patient was Shick positive. Two mild 
secondary cases developed—one was a nurse— both of whom were 
Shick positive. Seven other persons—one an intern—^were found to 
be carrying the organism, and all were Shick negative. 


Deaths During Weeh Ended Dee. 9^ 1950 


Data for 94 large cities of the United States: 

Total deaths___ 

Median for 3 prior years_ 

Total deaths, first 49 weeks of year_ 

Deaths under 1 year of age___ 

Median for 3 prior years_ 

Deaths under 1 year of age, first 49 weeks of 

year...... 

Data from industrial insurance companies: 

Policies in force_ 

Number of death claims_ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies in force, annual 

rate____ 

Death claims per 1,000 policies, first 49 weeks of 
year, annual rate__ 


We^ ended Corresponding 
Dec, 9, 1950 ujeek^ 1949 

9, 682 9, 535 

9,535 .. 

448, 990 449, 379 

716 701 

700 ... 

30, 655 

32, 066 

69, 616, 911 
12, 995 

69, 976,135 
13, 288 

9.7 

. 9.9 

9.2 

9.1 
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Reported Cases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, 
Week Ended Dec. 9,1950 

[Numbers nnder diseases are Intematiozial list numbers, 1948 revision] 



United States. 

New Enjdand. 

Maine. 

New Hampshire... 

Vermont. 

Massadmsetts. 

Bhode Idand. 

Connecticut. 


Diph¬ 

theria 

Encepha¬ 
litis, in¬ 
fectious 

Ihflu- 

ensa 

Meades 

Menin¬ 

gitis, 

menin¬ 

gococcal 

Pneu¬ 

monia 

PoUo- 

myelitis 

(066) 

(082) 

(480-483) 

(085) 

(067.0) 

(490-493) 

(080) 



1 New York City only. 

Anthrax: Massachusetts, 1 case. 
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Reported Gases of Selected Communicable Diseases: United States, 
Week Ended Dec. 9,195(^—Continued 

[Numbers under diseases are International list numbers, 1948 revision] 
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FOREIGN REPORTS 


CANADA 


Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—JFeek Ended November 25,1950 


Disease 

New¬ 

found¬ 

land 

Prince 

Ed¬ 

ward 

Island 

Nova 

Scotia 

New 

Bruns¬ 

wick 

Que¬ 

bec 

On¬ 

tario 

Mani¬ 

toba 

Sas¬ 

katch¬ 

ewan 

Al¬ 

berta 

Brit¬ 

ish 

Co¬ 

lum¬ 

bia 

Total 






3 

2 

1 




a 

Ohickenpox 

2 


76 

4 

219 

Bnil 

85 


135 

111 




2 

3 










2 






2 

OArmon mV>ftSlAS 



18 

3 

12 

48 


12 

19 

45 

167 

TnfliiATiKa 





3 

2 



2 

97 

MAASlAq _ 

4 


13 


344 

787 

35 


10 

45 

1,268 

6 

Meningitis, menin- 

crrMVtrHHil 



1 

1 

2 



1 

1 


18 


11 

1 1 

1^1 


47 

102 

182 

165 

913 

P<»HrtmypH«R 


1 

1 


1 

1 

1 

6 

RrairlAt. fftTPr 

2 



1 

79 

39 

21 

21 

76 

41 


Tuberculosis (all 

formal 

25 


10 

a 

43 

24 

15 

8 

11 

38 

177 




9 


1 

1 



11 

Venereal diseases; 

Gonorrheft 

4 


8 

4 

94 

Hil 

29 

16 

42 

71 

337 


3 


5 

3 

48 

19 

5 


4 

10 

■nvj 





3 


4 

1 

18 

Second fiT’y 





4 

1 





5 

Other_ ' _ 

3 


5 

3 

34 

16 

5 

6 

3 

mm 

84 

Whooping fiftngh 

1 


13 

9 

66 

166 


6 

2 

31 

294 











FINLAND 


Reported Cases of Certain Diseases—October 1950 


Disease 


Diphtheria. 

Dysentery. 

Meningitis, meningococcal. 

Paratyphoid fever. 

Poliomyelitis. 


Cases 

Disease 

48 

Scarlet fever_____ 

1 

Typhoid fever._____ 

12 

Venereal diseases: 

122 

Gonorrhea.-. 

70 

Syphilis. 




Cases 


2,693 

7 

647 

45 


NORWAY 

Cases of Certain Diseases—September 1950 


Disease 


Oases 


Disease 


Cases 


Anthrax. 

Diphtheria. 

EnwphE^I^, 

ErTsfoelas_ 

Gastroenteritis. 

Hepatitis, infectious. 

In^tigo contagioso. 

Ihnuenza.. 

MalMia. 

Measles. 

Meningitis, meningococcal. 
Mumps. 


1 

31 

1 

2 

370 

3,820 

102 

2,285 

3,189 

2 

220 

11 

74 


Paratyphoid fever.. 

Pneumonia (all forms).. 

Poliomyelitis.. 

Rheumatic fever. 

Scabies. 

Scarlet fever. 

Tuberculosis (all forms) 

Typhoid fever. 

Venereal diseases; 

Gonorrhea. 

STOhilis. 

Other forms. 

Whooping cough. 


1 

1,762 


873 

138 

277 

1 

229 

67 

1 

1,917 
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WORLD DISTRIBUTION OF CHOLERA, PLAGUE, SMALLPOX, TYPHUS 
FEVER, AND YELLOW FEVER 

The following tables are not complete or final for the liat of countries included or for the figures given. 
Since many of the figures are foom weekly reports, the accumulated totals are for approximate dates. 

CHOLERA 


ber 1960 


November 1960--woek ended— 


Burma.. 

Akyab_ 

Basaein-.. 

l^ukpyn.. 

Maubin.... 

Mnnlwiftin 

Pegu. 

Bangoon— 
Toungoo... 


India-. 116,104 20,917 » 2,831 a 1,582 


Ahmedabad. 

Allahabad— 

Bombay_ 

Calcutta. 

Oawnpore— 

Cooanada.— 

Cuddalore... 

Lucknow-..- 

Uadras-. 

Masulipatam 

Bagpur_ 

Begapatam.. 

If AW OAlhi 
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PLAGUE—Continued 



ASIA—continued 

Burma—Continued 

Myaungznya. 

Mying^tn-. 

Pegu. 

Prome... 

Pyapon. 

Bangoon.... 

Yenaagyaiuig. 

China: 

Chekiang Province. 

Wenchow... 

Fukien Province. 

Amoy_-_ 

Kwangsi Province. 

Kwangtung Provmce. 

India. 

Allahabad. 

Bombay.. 

Calcutta... 

Cawnpore. 

luoknow. 

Indochina: 

Cambodia.. 

Pnompenh.. 

Viet Nam.. 

Phanthiet... 

Saigon.. 

Laos.. 

Indonesia: 

Java.. 

Bandoeng.. 

Djakarta.... 

Jogfakarta.... 

Pakistan-.. 

EaiaohL. 

Thailand....____ 

SOUTH AHEBICA 

Brazil. 

Alagoas State. 

Bahia State. 

Ceara State. 

Paralba State. 

Pernambuco State. 

Sao Paulo State: Santos. 

Ecuador... 

Chimborazo Province. 

El Oro Province. 

Loja Province. 

Peru... 

Ancash Department. 

Lambayeque Department... 

lAbertad Department. 

TJma Department___ 

Piura Department. 

Venezuela. 

Miranda State. 



1 Nov. 1--10, 1960. * Inclades imported cases. * Imported. * Deaths. * Preliminary figures. • Includes 
suspected cases. ^ Corrected figure. 



SMALLPOX 

(Cases) 


101 

270 

122 

7 


»6 



3,617 

497 

149 

86 

67 

132 

12 






256 

4,104 

9 

347 

3 

4 

2 


3 
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SMALLPOX-Continued 


Place 

January- 
Septem- 
ber 1950 

October 

1950 

November 1950—week ended— 

4 

11 

IS 

25 

AFRiCA-KJontlnued 

namfiroon (British_ ___ _ _ _ 

424 

94 
346 

*4 

1 

36 

454 

12 

208 

5 

248 

649 

2 

1 

10 

262 

15,990 

1,092 

5 

629 

2 

31 

74 

216 

102 

1 

647 

337 

336 

36 

*2 

5,016 

*2 

757 

122,800 

367 

96 
«319 

876 

7,220 

345 

273 

*160 

16 

6 

1,331 

*2 

3 

15,a*)2 

95 

*2 

15 

460 

35 

<1 

21 

15 

1 

1 

8 

7 

506 

517 

97 
3,588 

586 

nm 

■ 

■ 

ijmiiiiii 

m 

OaTrie«>oTi (Prenfsh) — __ _ . 


*7 

13 

BjBBB 

BBHBjl 

■hfthftmay- - --- 



B|B|S| 

Egypt. _1___ 


flBjjllB 

^BBB 




BBBB 


Ethiopia.. 



BBHB 



French Equatorial Africa. 






French Guinea. 


_ 




French West Africa: Haute Volta. 

9 


11 



Gambia..... 




Gold Coast... 

6 

7 

3 

imiiiiiti 

6 


Ivory Coast....... 

BHBH 


Lib^. 





Mauritania. 






Morocco (French).... 



11 

*2 


Mozambique. 

57 

860 

43 



Nigeria.. 





Niger Territory..... 


15 



Rhodesia: 

Northern. 





74 


BnnjHI 



Senegk. 


BHSB 



Sierra Leone. 

muidiii 





Sudan (Anglo-Egyptian).. 


1 

2 

i 


Sudan (French).. 


Togo (French).. 


HtMIM 



Tunisia ... 




- . . 


Union of South Africa. 

20 

53 

5 

2 



ASU 

Afghanistan.. 



Arabia. 





Bahrein Islands: Bahrein. _ 






TraTnaran Tpland: ITaTn^fATi 






Burma. 

31 





Cevlon...... 


a 




20 

3,290 

107 

5 

13 

92 

318 

1 

19 

24 




India 

*562 

32 

*667 

31 

*233 

24 






Indochina. 



■H 


Indonesia: 

Borneo__ _ 

73 

45 




30 

BjBSBj 



B^BH 


12 

10 

6 

9 

7 

5 

25 

12 




■■lllllllll 


IPPIUII 





BBBB 

BHH|B 

BBjBBi 



BBBBB 

BSHB 


BSBBB 



mmmm 

BHHB 

BSBB 

BjBjBfl 



678 

226 

*36 

*86 

*5 



■■■■ 


Him 

mmii 




■HBHi 

iHHHB 





BHHHj 

I^SBS 

BHHSB 


Transjordan. 






Turkey (See Turkey in Europe.) 

^ ^ . BUBOPB 

Great Britain: 

England: liverpool 






Scotland: G^laagbw.. 






Greece. 






Portugal _ - 



_ _ 



Spain: Canary Manda. _ _ 






Turkey. 






NORTH AMERICA 

Guatemala_ 






Mexico. 



_ 



SOUTH AMERICA 

Argentina. 






BrazQ. 

1 

1 

6 



Chile_ 



Colombia_ _ _ _. 

14 
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SMALLPOX—Contlnned 


Place 

January- 
Septem- 
ber 1960 

October 

1960 

November 1950—week ended— 

4 

11 

18 

26 

SOUTH AMBEiCA—continued 

Eoiiftdor -- _ _-_ 

165 

4 

2.680 

1,620 

4 1 

IS 

2 




Paraguay __ 




Peru -- __-__ 






Venezuela _- 






OCBAmA 

Australia" Fr«eiiie.i!itle - - _ _---j 













1 Nov. 1-10, 1950. * Nov. 11-20, 1950. ^ Includes Imported cases. * Imported. » Preliminary figures. 
• Corrected figure. 


TYPHUS FEVER* 

(Cases; P—Present) 


AFBICA 

Algeria. 

Basutoland. 

Belgian Congo. 

British East Africa: 

Kenya. 

Mombasa. 

Uganda. 

Egypt. 

Eritrea. 

Ethiopia... 

French Equatorial Africa. 

Gold Coast. 

Libya: 

Cjwnaica. 

Tripolitania. 

Madagascar.. 

Morocco (Frendi). 

Morocco (International Zone) 

Morocco (Spanish Zone). 

Mozambique. 

Nigeria. 

Rhodesia, Southern. 

Sierra Leone.. 

Sudan CAnglo-Egyptian).. 

Tunisia.... 

Union of South Africa.. 


ASIA 

Afghanistan. 

Burma.. 

Ceylon. 

China. 

India. 

India (Portuguese) .I.I 

Indochina. 

Indonesia: 

Java. 

Sumatra. 

Iran. 

Iraq.. 

Japan.. 

Korea (Eepublic of). 

Lebanon. 

Netherlands New Guinea. 

PaWstau... 

Palestine. 

Straits Settlements: Sin^pore... 

Syria. 

lYansiordan. 

Turkey (see Turkey in Europe). 

XUBOFE 

Prance. 

Germany (British Zone). 

Germany (French Zone). 

Germany (United States Zone).. 
Great Britain: 

England: Liverpool_ 

Island of Malta*. 


1762 


108 
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Akwatia.........._......_.....0 

Atian^axua___........O 

Taquah-Aboso.D 

Nigeria.D 

Calabar.D 

Ibadan.D 

Sierra Leone.O 

Kolnadugu District..0 


Panama: 
Colon. 


NTOBTH AMXBXCA 


SOUTH AMEBICjL 

Bolivia.O 

Ohuqulsaca Department.O 

La Paz Department.O 

Bra^.D 

Bahia State..D 

Iplan.D 

Mamnhao State.D 

Oolinas.D 
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yellow FEyEB^-Contlnned 


Place 

January- 

Septem- 

berl950 

October 

November 1960—week ended— 

1960 

4 

11 

18 

25 

SOUTH AMEBiCA—continued 



■ 


■ 

■I 




4 







1 







_ J> 

1 







—D 

1 







—D 

1 







—D 

1 







_B 

1 






■Daw. -- " 

—B 

8 

2 






—B 

1 







—B 

1 







-_.B 

5 

1 






_B 

5 

1 






—B 

1 







_B 

1 







-._B 

1 







_B 

1 







_B 

4 







_B 

1 







_B 

1 







—B 

1 






T’n.TftTiAtn _ 

...B 

1 






Venezuela - _ 

—B 


2 


1 



IRnUimr StfttA _ 

_B 


2 





ArffAlffl. ^ _ 

_B 


1 





TiS PftT^dft 

_B 


1 






___B 




1 











1 Suspected. * Inolq^es suspected cases. < Imported. * Estimated number of cases reported in an 
outbreak In Asero Provmoe Jan. 1-Mar. 14,1960. »Outbreak in North and South Yungas Provinces. 
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Smallpox: Weekly reports—Continued 
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Typhus fever: Weekly report—Continued 
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